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P  E  E  F  A  C  E. 


The  publication  of  this  Volume  has  been  delayed  by 
causes  which  I  could  neither  foresee  nor  control ; 
and  it  is  only  left  for  me  to  hop^  that,  if  God  so 
will,  the  remainder  of  the  work  may  be  completed 
with  greater  expedition. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  bring  down  the 
history  in  this  Volume  beyond  the  end  of  William 
the  Third's  reign ;  a  period,  which  falls  &r  short  of 
that  which  I  had  once  hoped  to  reach.  But  a 
careful  surrey  of  the  ground  which  has  been  here 
traversed,  will  show,  I  trust,  that  I  have  not  tarried 
too  long  by  the  way.  The  religious  and  political 
divisions  of  England  in  the  Beventeeoth  century, — 
the  eflfecta  of  which  are  felt  by  her  to  this  very  hour, 
— operated,  directly  and  palpably,  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  to  which  the  knowledge  of  her  name 
was  extended,  during  that  period ;  and  the  difficul- 
ties, which  her  Colonial  Church  had,  at  the  same 
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.  time,  to  encounter,  would  have  been  very  imperfectly 
represented,  had  not  their  relation  with  events  at 
home  been  distinctly  pointed  out. 

It  would,  doubtless,  have  been  much  easier  for  me 
to  have  refrained  from  describing  this  relation, 
and  to  have  directed  attention  only  to  the  local 
circumstances  of  each  Settlement.  But,  the  medley 
of  incongruous  details,  thus  presented  to  the  view, 
would  have  been  most  perplexing;  and  the  lessons 
arising  from  the  contemplation  of  them,  which  it  is 
the  office  of  all  history  to  teach,  would  have  been 
thereby  weakened  or  lost.  In  the  attempt  here  made 
to  recognize  and  enforce  those  lessons,  I  have  found 
a  new  interest  imparted  to  some  of  the  most  familiar 
incidents  recorded  in  our  national  annals,  and  an 
explanation  supplied  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  our  dif- 
ferent Colonies,  which  it  would  have  been  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  by  any  other  means.  If 
the  reader  should  feel  the  like  interest,  or  be  led  to 
admit  the  like  results,  it  will  be  my  best  recompense 
for  the  labour  which  has  attended  the  enquiry. 

The  number  of  subjects  which  it  has  been  necessary 
to  comprise  in  the  present  Volume,  has  compelled 
me  to  advert  to  some  of  them  very  briefly,  and  to 
defer  their  fuller  description  to  a  later  period.  For 
the  same  reason,  I  have  abstained  altogether  from 

•  introducing  an  account,  which  I  bad  prepared,  of 
\he  Roman  Catholic  Missions ;  and  intend  to  give  it 
hereafter. 
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In  addition  to  those  persons,  whose  help  has  been 
acknowledged  in  the  Pre&ce  to  the  First  Volume, 
I  beg  to  express,  upon  the  present  occasion,  my 
thanks  to  J.  P.  Mayers,  Esq^  Q.  C^  of  the  Middle 
Temple;  Edward  S.  Byam,  Esq.;  J.  H.  Darrell, 
Esq.,  Her  Majesty's  Attorney-General  for  the  Bei^ 
mudas;  and  John  D.  Dickinson,  Esq.,  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  the  East  India  Company,  for  important  in- 
formation, most  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  them, 
on  points  connected  with  the  West  Indies,  the  Bei^ 
mudas,  and  India.  I  gratefully  acknowledge,  also, 
the  words  of  cheering  encouragement  which  have 
reached  me  from  Virginia ;  and  trust  that  they  may 
be  regarded  as  an  earnest  of  the  help,  which  I  am 
most  anxious  to  receive  from  all  who,  in  different 
quarters  of  the  globe,  may  be  disposed  to  aid  me 
with  their  information  and  counsel. 


Brighton, 
October  16,  IMS. 
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Pige  S2,  line  7,fi>r  of,  nod  tn  retped 

^^    61,  iTuert  In  margin  the  vonii,  *^ 

■    91,  note  18,/ar  Duck,  nod  llurk. 


—  IW,  line  U,  iniert"»llegcd"hrfore"«pirilii»L" 
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'"'  '  if  ehLp,  ivii.,  after  "  Indii,"  inacrt  "The  flnt  Engliih 

The. 

.,,  after  "Yeo,"  iniort  "  The  proprietOTj  gonrn- 
moni  aDoiiBDco;'    ana  tnnipoiic  " Potition  of  the  Clergy  for  i  Biafaop" 
10  end  aS  the  noiicei  of  Maryland. 
123,  line  lS,/ar  Manton,  nod  Horten. 
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CHAPTKE  XIII. 

THE  CHURCH   OF  ENGLAND   UNDER  CHARLES  THE 
FIRST. 

A.D.  1626— 1648-9. 

Rfluoni  for  ratiewing  the  hutorf  of  the  Church,  under  Charlei  the 
Flnt— The  KiDg:'i  difficulties— Short  duration  of  the  thnw  fint 
PBrtUmentt — Noue  couTeoed  for  eleven  jobtb  aftonTard* — Eril 
resuttB  thereof— Aggravsted  bj  the  policy  punued  towarda  the 
Church  of  Rome — And  by  the  ahare,  gircn  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  obnoiiou*  couDsels  of  the  Crown — The  elevation  of 
Uontague  and  otben — The  Arminisn  and  Sabbatarian  controversies 
— SuppreasioD  of  Feoffees — Severities  aguntt  Leigbton,  Pry nue,  and 
others — Forced  emigratioa  to  New  England — Its  prohibitioo — la- 
tention  of  sending  a  Bishop  to  New  England — Strafford's  adminis- 
tratioQ  in  Ireland — Troubles  in  Scotland — Jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop 
of  London  OTcr  English  congregations  abroad,  and  over  the  Engtisb 
Colonies — The  Covenanters — Parliament  convened,  and  dJMolved— 
Canons  of  1&40 — The  Long  Parliament — Impeachment  of  Strafford 
and  Laud — Execution  of  Strafford— Act  For  the  indefinite  proloDga- 
tioD  of  Parliament — Abolition  of  the  High  Commiswon  Court  and 
Star  Chamber — Aggreasions  Of  Parliament — Civil  War  begins — A^ 
semblf  of  Divines — Presbyterians,  Independents,  aud  Era^tians — 
The  Solemn  Lt>ague  and  Coveoant  subscribed  b;  tbe  English  Par- 
liament— Suffarings  of  the  Clergy — Description  of  their  persecutors 
— The  Directory — Laud  executed — His  character — Sequel  of  the 
Civil  War — Execution  of  the  King. 

The  history  of  England,  under  Charles  the  First, 
reveaU  a  fearful  picture  of  etriie,  oppression,  and  b^^^T^ 
VOL.  n.  B. 
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CHAP.  ruin.  The  destroying  elements  were  at  work,  from 
■—-j-r. — '  the  very  outset  of  his  reign  ;  and  nothing  less  than 
oTiin        the  overthrow  of  our  whole  civil  and  ecclesiastical 

Church, 

undtt        polity  was  effected  ere  its  close.     But  the  trials  of 

Chwlet  the  ^         ■' 

^^^  England,  at  this  period,  became  also  the  trials  of  her 
Colonies.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  any  enquiry 
into  the  position  of  the  National  Church  in  those 
Colonies  must  be  imperfect,  which  does  not  first 
take  notice  of  events,  which  so  directly  influenced 
her  destiny  at  home ;  and,  to  some  of  the  moat  im- 
portant of  these,  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  now 
brieily  to  be  directed. 

Ti.Kmg'i  The  King  was  youngand  inexperienced;  tenacious 
of  what  he  had  been  taught  to  regard  as  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Crown ;  hut,  ignorant,  and  therefore 
unmindful,  of  the  not  less  inalienable  rights  of  the 
people.  His  minister,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
accounted  frank  and  generous  by  his  friends,  was 
yet  hated  by  the  many  more  whom  his  rapid  rise  to 
royal  favour  had  made  his  enemies ;  and  his  pro- 
fligacy, arrogance,  ambition,  added,  daily,  fresh  fuel 
to  the  displeasure  that  was  kindled  against  him. 
The  exchequer,  also,  was  empty :  and,  to  the  debts, 
contracted  by  the  personal  expenses  of  the  late  King, 
and  by  the  war  which  the  whole  country  had  uiged 
him  to  undertake,  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  for 
the  relief  of  the  Palatinate,  were  now  to  be  added 
others  which  Charles  brought  with  him  upon  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  the  costs  of  those  need- 
less, and  unsuccessful,  hostilities  with  Spain  and 
France,  in  which  he  was  soon  afterwards  engaged. 
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From  fiach  difficulties  the  Commons  of  England    chap. 
were  slow  to  extricate  their  Kinir.     Their  first  care  i; — . — ■ 

°  ,  Short  dut»- 

was  to  maintain  their  own  hberties,  and  to  ward  off'i<'nof<i"' 
the  encroachments,  which  thej  suspected  were  about  PuUuoenu. 
to  be  made  upon  them;  and,  therefore,  onlj  with 
reluctance,  and  under  conditions,  and  in  scant  mea- 
sure, did  they  grant  the  subsidies  required  for  the 
pubKc  service.    Hence,  Parliaments,  convened   to 
relieve  the  King's  necessities,  were  dissolved,  with 
aggravated  feelings  of  distrust  and  anger  upon  both 
sides ;  and,  at  lengtti,  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
third  Parliament,  in   1629, — the    fourth    year  of 
Charles's  reign, — the  fatal  resolution  was  adopted 
by  him,  to  govern,  for  the  future,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  that   branch   of  tbe   legislature.      The 
memorable  Petition  of  Bight,  indeed,  which,  before 
that  event,  he  had  been  forced  to  receive,  survived 
to  bear  constant  witness  against  this  violation  of  the 
law ;  and,  in  the  end,  submiasion  was  rendered  to 
its  enactments.     Nevertheless,  for  eleven  successive  NaDscan- 
years,  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  Crown  usurped  the  «u>enrun 
place  of  every  other. 

The  first  evil  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  ETiiw.oit. 
was  the  continued  system  of  illegal  expedients  which, 
I>efore  that  period,  had  been  resorted  to,  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  laising  money : — namely,  the  exaction  of 
benevolences  and  forced  loans ;  the  levying  of  duties 
on  exports  and  imports,  (called  tonnage  and  pound- 
age ; )  the  revival  of  the  forest  laws,  by  which  sepa- 
rate fines  and  rents  were  imposed  upon  persons  of 
b2 
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CHAP,   rank  and  wealth ;  and,  above  all,  the  memorable  tax 
™i-       ... 
- — • — '  of  sbip-money. 

It  is  DO  sufficieot  vindicatioa  of  such  proceedings, 
to  Bay  that  many  of  them  were  pronounced,  by  the 
legal  authorities  of  that  day,  to  have  been  the  Just 
exercise  of  the  kingly  power ;  for  the  sophistry  with 
which  argaments  io  support  of  their  decisions  were 
maintained,  and  the  tyranny  with  which  they  were 
enforced,  have  affixed  to  the  names  of  the  men 
associated  with  them  a  stigma  which  no  time  can 
obliterate '.  Still  less  can  they  be  justified,  by  re- 
ference to  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  kingdom, 
which,  according  to  some  writers,  is  said  to  have 
marked  that  same  period.  Clarendon,  for  instance, 
states,  that  it  was  a  time,  in  which  this  nation  *  en- 
joyed the  greatest  calm,  and  the  fullest  measure  of 
felicity,  that  any  people  in  any  age,  for  so  long  a 
time  together,  have  been  blessed  with,  to  the  wonder 
and  envy  of  all  the  other  parts  of  Christendom  *.' 
Hume  likewise  describes,  in  terms  not  less  favour- 
able, the  great  happiness  which  then  prevailed*. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  admit  the  correctness  of  these 
statements,  either  as  it  regards  the  matter  of  fact 
upon  which  they  are  supposed  to  rest,  or  the  con- 
clusion which  men  may  easily  be  tempted  to  draw 
from  them,  namely,  the  wisdom  of  acquiescing  in 

■  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  how  tutional  Hiator;,  ii.  10 — 12. 
ever,  that  there  were  seieril  oc-         *  Clarendon'i    History   of   the 

rosion»  on  which  the  judges  mani-  SebellioD,  i.  131. 
fesled  a  nobler  sense  of  duty.  Hal-         '  See  the  beginning  of  hia  fiAy- 

lam  has  enumerated  several  strik-  third  chapter. 
iag  examples  of  tbii,  in  bis  Consti- 
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tunate  resnlts.  The  end,  even  where  it  is  successful,  '- 
cannot  justify  the  use  of  means,  in  themselves  un- 
lawful; and,  in  the  present  instance,  the  end  was, 
and  could  not  feil  to  be,  disastrous  eviL  Let  Claren- 
don himself  be  our  witness.  Speaking  of  one  part 
of  the  policy  pursued  bj  the  King's  government,  at 
that  time,  he  distinctly  states,  that  it  'afflicted  many 
good  men,'  and  '  encouraged  ill  men  to  alt  boldness 
and  licence ;'  that  *  supplemental  acts  of  state  were 
made  to  supply  defect  of  laws ;'  and  '  unjust  projects 
of  all  kinds,  many  ridiculous,  many  scandalous,  all 
very  grievous,  were  set  on  foot ;  the  envy  and  re- 
proach of  which  came  to  the  King,  the  profit  to 
other  men.'  Again,  he  states,  that,  in  order  to  gain 
the  ends  intended  by  other  parts  of  the  same  policy, 
'  the  Council-table  and  Star  Chamber  enlarged  their 
jurisdictions  to  a  vast  extent,  "  holding"  (as  Thucy- 
dides  said  of  the  Atheniims)  "for  bouonrable  that 
which  pleased,  and  for  just  that  which  profited;'" 
that '  the  same  persons,  in  several  rooms,  grew  both 
courts  of  law  to  determine  right,  and  courts  of 
revenue  to  bring  money  into  the  treasury ;  the 
Council-table,  by  proclamations  enjoining  to  the 
people  what  was  not  enjoined  by  the  law,  and  pro- 
hibiting that  which  was  not  prohibited;  and  the 
Star  Chamber  censuring  the  breach,  and  disobedience 
to  these  proclamations,  by  very  great  fines  and  im- 
prisonment: so  that  any  disrespect  to  any  acts  of 
state,  or  to  the  persons  of  statesmen,  was  in  no  time 
more  penal,  and  those  foundations  of  right,  by  which 
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CHAP,  men  valued  their  securit;,  to  the  apprehension  and 
> — „J_  understanding  of  wise  men,  never  more  in  danger  to 
be  destroyed ;'  that;  especially,  with  respect  to  the 
case  of  ship-money,  '  sworn  judges  of  the  law  ad- 
judged' that  tax  to  be  lawful  '  upon  such  grounds  and 
reasons,  as  every  stander-by  was  able  to  swear  was 
not  law;'  and  that  men,  'instead  of  giving,  were 
required  to  pay,  and  by  a  logic  that  left  no  man  any 
thing  which  he  might  call  his  own ;'  and  that,  finally, 
all  respect  for  the  persons  of  those  who  administered 
the  laws  was  by  such  acta  of  corruption  and  oppres- 
sion destroyed,  and  with  it  all  '  dignity,  reverence, 
and  estimation  of  the  laws  themselves  *.' 

It  is  impossible  to  believe,  therefore,  in  the  fiice 
of  such  testimony,  that  any  thing,  which  really 
deserved  the  name  of  prosperity,  could  have  been 
enjoyed  by  the  nation  at  this  time.  The  semblance 
of  it,  there  may  have  been ;  but,  nothing  more.  The 
&bric,  however  beautiful,  rested  only  upon  the  sand ; 
and  the  mutterings  of  the  storm  were  already  heard, 
which  came,  and  beat  upon  it,  and  cast  it  down. 
ABfmT.ied  It  was  not  only  in  those  quarters  of  the  horizon  to 
pnnued  to-  wblch  attention  has  just  been  directed,  that  the 
chunt  of  elements  of  strife  were  collected,  and  ready  to  break 
forth.  Upon  every  side,  men's  minds  were  disturbed 
by  cries  of  alarm.  Among  the  loudest  and  most 
vehement  of  these,  was  the  clamour,  which  the  Puri- 
tans were  the  most  forward  in  urging,  against  the 
policy  of  the  English  court  towards  the  Church  of 

*  Clarendon,  i.  1 18—124. 
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Borne.  The  extreme  hatred  and  dread  of  Home,  9^,^''- 
for  which  they  were  ever  conspicuous,  had  been ' — ^^ — ' 
escited,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  proceedings  con- 
nected with  the  intended  marriage  of  Charles,  during 
his  father's  reign,  with  the  Inianta  of  Spain ;  and, 
afterwards,  by  those  which  marked  his  actual  mar^ 
riage  with  Henrietta  Maria  of  France ;— each  of  the 
princesses  being  in  communion  with  the  Romish 
Church.  Those  proceedings  had,  certainly,  a  tendency 
to  excite  mistrust  and  jealousy  in  the  public  mind  ; 
and  such  feelings  were  soon  stimulated  into  quicker 
action  by  the  extraordinary  degree  of  &Tour,  which, 
— in  spite  of  penal  laws  contained  in  the  statute-book, 
and  of  the  King's  repeated  promises  to  observe  those 
laws, — was  shown  towards  many  of  the  same  commu- 
nion ^  Had  such  &toui!^  indeed,  been  the  result  of  a 
sincere  desire  to  mitigate  the  rigour  which,  then,  and 
for  many  years  afterwards,  characterized  our  penal 
laws ;  had  it  been  a  step,  teken  only  in  the  direction  of 
a  purely  merciful  and  beneficent  purpose,  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  the  English  people  for  the  abolition  of 
such  severities ;  the  record  of  it  might  be  gratefully 
acknowledged,  in  our  own  day,  as  a  beam  of  gentle 
light,  breaking  in  through  the  darkness  of  that  in- 
toletant  age ;  and  little  sympathy  could  be  awakened 
in  behalf  of  those  who  then  lifted  up  the  voice  of 
an  indignant  and  resolute  remonstrance  against  its 
exercise.     But,  when  the  favour,  thus  lavished,  in 


*  HuTu'i  Life  or  Cb«rle«  the    torjr  of  tbe  Britith  Empire,  ii.  48, 
Pint,   I9S— 206.      Brodie's    HU-    51,  137. 
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c^^-  defiance  of  promises  and  laws,  upon  one  partj, — and 
' — ■ — '  that,  too,  a  party,  wlich  had  not  abated  one  jot 
of  those  eztraragant  and  unrighteous  pretensions, 
vbereby  they  claimed  to  be  *  supreme  over  all  nations 
and  kingdoms,  to  root  out,  and  to  pull  down,  to 
destroy,  to  build,  and  to  plant ',' — was  denied  to  well 
nigh  every  other,  it  can  excite  no  astonishment 
that  men  should  have  become  exasperated,  and  that 
the  abettors  of  such  gross  partiality  should  have  been 
regarded  with  hatred  and  suspicion. 

The  influence  of  this  unjust  policy  was  not  con- 
fined to  England.     The  plantation  of  a  most  im- 
portant Colony  in  North  America,  during  the  present 
reign,  by  a  Roman  Catholic  proprietor,  who  went 
forth  invested  with  the  amplest  powers  which  the 
King's  charter  could  confer  upon  him,  -was  one  of  its 
direct  and  palpable  results ;  and  the  reader  will  see, 
in  the  next  chapter,  how  many  and  great  difficulties 
were  thrown,  by  this  single  cause,  in  the  way  of  the 
Chiirch  of  England,  when  she  sought  soon  after- 
wards to  extend,  as  she  was  bound  to  do,  her  minis- 
trations to  the  same  province. 
And  by  the      But  the  circumstances  which  have  been  adverted 
» tba         to  speedily  threw  the  Church  at  home  into  great  peril. 
EPEiud,     The  direct  and  avowed  share,  taken  by  her  in  many 
ncaton       of  the  most  obuoxious  counsels  of  the  Crown,  made 

eonuMla  of    .      . 

UibCtdwii.  it  impossible  for  her  to  escape  the  just  odium  which 
was  attached  to  them.  The  assistance,  which  she 
gave  in  promoting  the  forced  laws  already  spoken 

*  Theie  words  occur  in  tbe  bull,    aniost   Eliubetb  in   1556.    See 
imed  b;  Pope  Piiu  tbe  Fifth    Vol.  i.  c  vii.  in  loc. 
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of,  maj  be  cited  as  one  instance  of  this.    The  an-    crap. 

.-  „,,  .  ,.,-  XIIL 

thonty  for  performing  that  service,  was  denved  from  ' — ■. — ' 
a  letter,  drawn  up  in  the  second  year  of  Charles's 
reign,  Sept.  21,  1626,  by  Laud,  at  that  time  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  issued  by  the  King  to  the 
Archbishops  of  both  provinces '.  The  promptitude 
with  which  Laud  drew  up  these  instructions,  was  a 
painful  indication  of  his  prooeness  to  forget  the 
true  liberties  of  the  Church  and  nation,  in  his  desire 
to  gratify  the  King ;  and  the  manner,  in  which  some 
of  the  Clergy  urged  their  appeal,  served  but  to 
incite  the  people  to  a  more  sturdy  resistance  against 
it  The  doctrine  laid  down,  for  example,  by  Sibthorp, 
in  his  memorable  Assize  Sermon  at  Northampton, 
in  the  following  year,  is  described  by  Collier  to  have 
been  such  as  showed  *  the  preacher  was  very  defec- 
tive, either  in  his  honesty  or  understanding;'  and, 
if  'pursued  through  its  consequences,  would  make 
Magna  Charta,  and  the  other  laws  for  securing 
property,  signify  little '.'  Archbishop  Abbot  refused, 
very  properly,  to  give  his  licence  for  the  publication 
of  a  Sermon,  which  contained  such  erroneous  teach- 
ing. And,  that  Abbot  should  have  been  suspended, 
for  a  time,  from  the  functions  of  his  high  office,  on 
account  of  this  refusal ' ;    that  Laud  should   have 

»  Collier's  EcclesiaBtical  His-  «  Ibid.  p.  20. 
toTT,  Tiii,  18  i  ska  Hey Ijn's  Life  °  The  inBtruaeiit  settiiur  forth 
of  Laud,  161 — 165,  where  the  let-  the  Archbishop's  auspention  i( 
ter  ii  ifiven  Ht  length.  Not  the  givenbf  CuUier,Tiii.21 — 24,- aod, 
leut'pdDful  part  of  this  passage  ia  ^thougD  no  BpeciRc  reference  b 
Herlyn's  nemtlie  is  the  tone  of  mode  therein  to  Sibthorp's  Ser- 
levity  and  indiffeience  with  which  moD,  jet  it  ii  evident,  from  Ab- 
be speaks  of  the  whole  measure,  bot's  own  narratiTe  id  Rushworth's 
■nd  of  Laud's  share  in  it.  Historical  CoUeclioD.  i.  498—461, 
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CHAP,  rendered  an^  assistance  ia  preparing  tbe  objectioD- 
"^ — v-^  able  Sermon  for  the  licence  which  it  received,  soon 
afterwards,  from  Monteigne,  Bisbop  of  London"; 
and  that  Sibthorp  himself  should  have  been  pre- 
ferred, in  consequence,  to  a  higher  station  in  the 
Church";  are  focts,  to  which  the  annals  of  that 
time  distinctly  bear  witness,  and  which  overwhelm 
the  mind  with  astonishment  and  sorrow. 
Thueievar        The  coHsecration  of  Montafue,  about  the  same 

tlonofMon- 

tmomnd  tlm^  to  thc  Seo  of  Chichester,  was  taken  as  another 
evidence  of  the  ability  and  desire,  on  tbe  part  of  the 
Church,  to  promote  the  arbitrary  counsels  of  which 
tbe  country  complained.  Montague  had  already  so 
far  irritated  the  public  mind  by  his  writings,  as  to 
have  caused  the  most  painful  discussions  and  pro- 
ceedings, in  the  first  and  second  Parliaments,  during 
this  reign '^  Yet,  in  August,  1628, — soon  after 
the  prorogation  of  the  third  Parliament,  and  at  the 
time  of  Laud's  translation,  from  the  See  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  to  that  of  London — Montague  was  chosen  a 
•  Bishop  of  the  Church  ".  True  the  sentence,  pro- 
nounced against  him  by  the  Commons,  had  been  an 
assumption  of  power  &r  beyond  the  line  of  their 
jurisdiction,  and  proved,  that,  in  the  hearts  of  the 
loudest  professors  of  liberty,  a  spirit  of  fierce  and  op- 
pressive tyranny  was  at  work.  But,  to  infiame  that 
spirit,  yet  further,  by  promoting  the  man,  who,  by  his 
writings,  had  stirred  it  into  action,  was  neither  wise 

that  his  refusal  to  licence  it  iru         "  Neal's   Hiatory  of  the  Furi- 

the  real  cause  of  hU  BuspensioD.  tans,  i.  513. 

'<•  Collier,  *iii. 20.21.  Heylyn's        "  Collier.  vKi.  2,  aod  10—13. 
Life  of  Laud,  167.  "  Ibid.  p.  35. 
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nor  juBt.  The  suppression  of  Montague's  book,  '^j^.^* 
'  Appello  Ceesarem,'  by  a  royal  edict,  and  the  ac-  ' — - — ' 
knowledgment  made  therein,  *  that  this  book  has 
been  the  first  occasion  of  those  disputes  and  differ- 
ences which  had  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  Church'*,' 
are  at  once  a  proof  of  the  offence  committed  by 
him,  and  a  condemnation  of  the  favour  bestowed 
upon  him. 

The  appointment  also  of  Mainvaring  to  the  same 
high  office  in  the  Church,  was  an  instance  of  similar 
infatuation.  He  had  made  himself  notorious  by  the 
adranceroent  of  opinions,  even  more  extravagant  and 
dangerous  than  those  proclaimed  by  Sibthorp ;  say- 
ing, for  instance,  *  that  the  king  is  not  boond  to  pre- 
serve the  subjects  in'  their  legal  rights  and  liberties ; 
that  his  royal  vrill  and  absolute  command  in  impos- 
ing loans  and  taxes,  though  without  the  consent  of 
the  Parliament,  ought  to  be  obeyed  by  the  subject 
under  the  pain  of  eternal  damnation;  that  those 
vho  refused  to  comply  with  this  loan  transgressed 
the  law  of  God,  insulted  the  King's  supreme  autho- 
rity, and  incarred  the  guilt  of  impiety,  disloyalty, 
and  rebellion  •*.'  So  outrageous  were  the  positions 
put  forth  in  this  Sermon,  that  the  King  issued  a 
proclamation  for  its  suppression,  about  the  same  time 
that  Montague's  book  vras  called  in  ".     The  House 

'*  Collier,  viii.  99.  A  renwrkable  cloud  ari^nf  and  threatening  the 

eotrj    ocean    in    Laud's    Diary,  Church  of  England.     God  of  hU 

Jannaiy  29,  1625-6,  after  he  had  mercf ,  dittipate  it !' 

been  reading  Montwoe'i  book,  in  **  Collier,  Tiii.  26. 

which  he  uys,  ■  Metbtnlu  I  see  a  ■*  Ibid.  39. 
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-CHAP,  of  liords  had  imposed  a  fine  upon  the  writer;  and 
' — . •  pronounced  him  incapable  of  holding  any  ecclesias- 
tical dignity  or  secular  office.  He  had  himself  made 
public  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  his  sentence, 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  which,  be  was  consecrated,  in  the  year  1635, 
Bishop  of  St.  David's  ". 

Truly,  this  must  be  admitted  to  have  been,  as 
Collier  himself  acknowledges,  '  no  serviceable  con- 
duct,' making  '  the  Parliament  more  warm  at  their 
next  meeting,  and  the  King  lose  ground  in  the  affec- 
tion of  his  subjects.'  And,  if  such  be  the  language 
of  a  historian,  who,  it  is  well  known,  would  not  ex- 
pose to  needless  censure  any  one  act  of  the  spiritual 
or  temporal  rulers  of  our  Zion,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand what  progress  the  spirit  of  disaffection  was 
making,  all  this  while,  towards  the  persons  of  those 
rulers,  and  how  the  whole  body  of  the  Church  itself 
was  d^ly  drifting  away  into  a  false  position. 

Other  influences,  tending  to  the  same  result,  were 
in  operation  upon  every  side.  To  enumerate  all 
these,  or  even  to  describe  minutely  any  one  of 
them,  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  work.  My 
only  reason  for  noticing  them  at  all  is  to  trace  the 
pernicious  effects  which  they  produced  in  the  Church 
at  home,  and,  through  her,  in  the  Church  abroad. 

"  Collier,  Till.  31,  32.  40.    It  is  the  censure  which  Parliament  had 

right  to  remind   the  reader   thnt  pused  upon  Maiiiwariiig' ;  and  ex- 

Ldtad  declares,  in  his  dcrence  at  pressing  his  fear  that' ill  coostruc- 

hii  trial,  that  he  advised  the  liing  tion  would  be  made  of  it.'     Hu- 

Bgaiiut  thia  act ;  reminding  hin  of  tory  of  bit  Troubles,  239. 
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le  most  prominent  of  sue 
forces,  may  be  reckoned  the  Anninian  and  Sabba- ; 
tarian  controversies,  which  were  now  zealously  main-  ^?!^^^ 
tained.  The  fonner  of  these  had,  for  some  years  past,  eontmrw- 
given  rise  to  questions  iar  more  wide  and  complex 
than  the  doctrinal  propositions,  originally  advocated 
by  Arminius,  in  opposition  to  the  school  of  Calvin. 
And  the  many  causes  of  excitement, — which,  in  the 
time  of  Archbishop  Bancroft,  had  acted  in  one 
direction,  and,  now,  in  the  time  of  his  successor 
Archbishop  Abbot  '*,  were  acting  in  another, — served 
to  embroil  the  conflict  still  more.  The  sympathy 
which  Abbot  felt  and  expressed  for  the  advocates  of 
the  Genevan  discipline,  provoked  an  antagonistic 
spirit  in  the  many  who  believed  that  such  discipline 
was  opposed  to  the  true  government  of  the  Church. 
And,  accordingly,  the  history  of  Laud,  Irom  the  time 
of  his  first  entering  the  University  of  Oxford  to  the 
close  of  his  career,  is  little  more  than  a  record  of 
the  conflict  thus  created,  and  continuing  under 
diflerent  phases.  Hence  the  Hoyal  Injunctions, 
which  Laud  was  concerned,  with  other  Bishops,  in 
framing,  soon  after  his  consecration  to  the  See  of 
St.  David's ;  and  which  were  promulgated  by  James 
the  First,  in  1622.  Hence  also  the  proclamation 
issued  by  the  present  King,  in  1626,  against  novel- 
ties in  doctrine  and  discipline ;  and  the  reprint  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  in  1629,  with  the  Royal 
declaration  prefixed ;  measures,  which  were  directly 
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'  the    most  angry  and  Tehement    opposition    fifom 
vaxioas  quarters  ". 

The  Sabbatarian  controTersy  was  another  source 
of  irritation  to  the  public  mind.  The  causes,  which 
quicltened  it  into  fiercest  action,  were  the  republica- 
tion, in  1634,  of  King  James's  Book  of  Sports;  and 
the  order,  which  the  Bishops  were  directed  to  enforce 
upon  their  Clergy,  that  they  should  read  the  same 
publicly  in  their  respective  Churches.  This  was  a 
measure  fraught  with  manifold  mischief;  for,  although 
some  men  were  sincerely  persuaded  of  its  lawfulness, 
it  wounded  the  consciences  of  others  who  belieyed 
in  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Lord's  Day;  it  per- 
plexed the  simple-minded ;  encouraged  the  licentious; 
and  gave  occasion  to  men  to  say,  some  in  sorrow, 
but  more  in  derision,  that  the  Clergy  were  ready  to 
sulwtitute  the  declaration  of  an  earthly  King  for  the 
commandment  of  God '". 
SnniRHion  This  moasure  bad  been  by  a  short  time  preceded 
by  another,  which  likewise  increased  hostile  feelings 

"  Hejrtjn,  97 — 100,  15*,  and  mandiiicnt.  And  vas  thU  fair  plaj, 

167—191.  setting   God   and   their  king   (as 

=0  Fuller  thua  deacrib««  its  ef-  the^  coDceiTed)  it  odda,  that  «o 
(ecti  upon  some  of  the  Clergy  :  tbej  might  themselves  escape  in 
■  As  for  such  whose  consciences  the  fray  ?  Othors  point-blank  re- 
reluctated  to  publish  the  Decia-  fused  ibe  reading  thereof,  for 
ration,  variouB  «ere  their  evasions,  which  they  were  suspended  ah 
Some  left  it  to  their  Curata  to  officio  et  beneRcio,  some  deprived, 
read.  Nor  was  this  tbe  plucking  and  moe  molested  in  the  High 
out  of  a  thorn  from  their  own,  to  Commission  :  it  being  question- 
put  it  in  another  man's  conscience,  able,  whether  their  sufferings  pro- 
seeing  their  Curats  were  persuad-  cured  more  pity  to  them,  or  more 
edoflhe  lawfulness  thereof.  Othen  hatred  to  tbe  causers  thereof.' 
read  it  indeed  themselves,  butpre-  Church  Hist.  zL  148. 
senti;  after  read  the  fourth  Com- 
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against  the  ralers  of  the  Church ;  namely,  the  sop-  chap. 
pression  of  the  corporation  of  the  Feoffees  ",  who  had  ■ — * — ' 
been  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  im- 
propriate rectories,  and  establishing  lectureships  in 
the  chief  market  towns.  The  poverty  of  the  Church, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  supplying  the  desti- 
tution which  existed  in  many  populous  places,  was 
Uie  cause  which  led  to  the  creation  of  such  a  trust; 
and  the  vast  sums  of  money,  speedily  raised  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  its  avowed  object,  show  how 
strongly  the  sympathies  of  the  publio  mind  were 
enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  work.  Fuller,  indeed,  in 
his  first  notice  of  the  proceedings  of  these  Feoffees, 
justly  calls  their  employment  ■  laudable ;'  and,  with  a 
generosity  equal  to  his  candour,  acknowledges  that 
his  pen  '  may  safely  salute  them  with  a  Godspeed, 
as  neither  seeing  nor  suspecting  any  danger  in  the 
designe  ".'  Nevertheless,  others  were  quick  to  fore- 
see many  evil  consequences  from  the  prosecution  of 
it,  and  resolute  to  stop  its  progress.  The  first  open 
opposition  made  to  it  appeared  in  a  Sermon,  preached 
before  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  1630,  by  Heylyn, 

"  Thej  were  Ivrelve  in  number,  da;,  to  be  nine  Ihousand  two  huD- 

consiiting,  (as   Fuller,  who  gives  dred  and  eight*  four.  'Ofthese.'he 

their  names,   tells   ub,)   of   'four  lavsi'when  tliesB  Feoffees  eoter- 

Dirines,  to  jwrsuade  men's   con-  eaonlheir  wort,  three  thousand 

sciences,  four  lawyers  to  draw  all  eight    hundred    fourty-Gve    were 

conveiaocet,  and  four  citizens  who  either  appropriated    to    Biahopa, 

commanded  lich  rolfers,  wantii^  Cathedrals  aod  Col1edg«s,  or  im- 

nothiug  aaTe  (what  since  doth  tul  propriated  (as  lay-foes)  to  private 

thinn)  some  swordxmen,  to  defend  persons,  as  formerly  belong  ok  to 

all  the  rest.*  Church  Hiit.  xi.  137.  Abbiea.     The  redeeming  anif  re- 

"  lb.  He  compotes  the  number  storing  of    the   latter  was   these 

of  parish  churches  in  England,  en-  Feoffees'  deugne.'    Ibid, 
dowed  with  glebe  and  tilfies,  ra  his 
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CHAP.  — then  a  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  and  after- 
' — . — '  wards  the  biographer  of  Laud, — in  which  he  pointed 
out  what  he  believed  to  be  the  sinister  designs  of 
the  Puritan  party  in  establishing  these  lectureships. 
Further  evidence,  supposed  to  bear  upon  the  same 
point,  was  supplied;  and  a  course  of  direct  resistance 
soon  followed.  A  memorandum,  found  at  the  end  of 
Laud's  Breviate,  shows  his  determination  to  ruin  the 
project ;  for  it  is  to  this  effect,  namely,  '  To  overthrow 
the  feofiment,  dangerous  both  to  Church  and  State, 
going  under  the  q>eciou8  pretence  of  buying  in  im- 
propriations.' Opposite  to  this  memorandum,  the 
word  *  Done'  is  written ;  a  significant  proof  that  his 
ability  and  zeal  had  been  equal  to  his  resolution. 
And,  accordingly,  we  find,  in  the  public  records  of 
this  time,  that  legal  proceedings  were  instituted 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  against  the  Feoffees,  their 
acts  condemned,  and  the  impropriations  which  they 
had  bought  confiscated  to  the  King's  use ; — the  declar- 
ration  of  a  fuller  censure  being  deferred  to  a  Aiture 
period".  Here  then  was  another  stone  of  offence, 
set  up  in  the  way  of  multitudes  who  were  still  out- 
wardly members  of  the  same  communion. 
8««iitw«  It  does  not  appear  that  any  further  steps  were 
Jei^t™,  taken  in  the  Star  Chamber,  or  in  the  Court  of  High 
othera.  Commission,  to  prosecute,  as  criminal  offenders,  the 
parties  who  had  been  forward  in  establishing  the 
obnoxious  Feoffees.  But  the  powers  of  these  des- 
potic  tribunals  were    never   exercised  with  more 

»  Heylyn's  Life  of  Laud,  210—212. 
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untiring  vigilance,  or  with  more  unrelenting  severity,  chap. 
Witness  the  barbaritieB  inflicted,  in  1630,  upon  ■ — - — ' 
Leighton ;  and,  a  few  years  afterwards,  upon  Prynne, 
and  Bastwick,  and  Burton,  for  having  published 
schismatical  and  seditious  libels.  Can  we  wonder 
that  indignation  and  vengeance  should  have  been 
treasured  up  against  the  Church  which,  in  the  person 
of  her  chief  rulers,  was  identified  with  the  procla- 
mation and  execution  of  sentences  so  iniquitous  ? 
They  give  emphatic  confirmation  to  the  truth  of  the 
remarks  made  in  a  previous  passage  of  this  work  **, 
that  to  have  been  entrusted  with  the  management 
of  any  portion  of  a  machinery  in  its  own  nature  so 
terrible,  was  the  heaviest  encumbrance  which  could 
have  been  cast  upon  the  Church,  the  sorest  calamity 
which  she  could  have  been  made  to  suffer.  Her 
creed,  indeed,  is  a  perpetual  protest  against  the 
severities  of  which  she  was  made  the  agent ;  and,  as 
long  as  the  benign  spirit  of  her  services  remains, 
so  long  shall  the  testimony  be  secured  to  every 
generation  of  her  children,  that,  not  in  accordance 
with  her  true  principles,  but  against  them,  is  any 
violation  of  truth  or  peace  ever  committed  in  her 
name,  But  all  this  was  overlooked  amid  the  tumult 
of  otttraged  feelings.  Tfhe  pillory,  the  fine,  the 
scourge,  the  prison,  the  branded  cheek  and  forehead, 
the  mutilated  ears  and  nostrils, — these  were  the 
atrocious  tortures  which  men  now  suffered,  or  saw 
others    suffering,   by    virtue   of   the   Star-chamber 
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e  result,  of  course, 
'  could  be,- — ^the  manifestation  of  pity  for  the 
oppressed,  of  hatred  against  the  oppressor.  The 
single  spectaole  of  Prjnne  returning  to  the  Tower, 
vith  marks  of  iniamy  stamped  for  the  second  time 
upon  his  bleeding  person,  and  pointing  to  them  as 
badges  of  a  grateful  triumph  *\  was  sufficient  of 
itself  to  convinoe  anj  one  who,  with  calmness,  yet 
in  sorrow,  looked  upon  it,  that  it  was  not  he,  but 
they  who  thus  tortured  him,  for  whom  the  real  suf- 
fering was  in  store". 

Forced  emw      And  BO  the  wofk  of  misery  and  rain  went  forward. 

New  Eng-  Ouo  sad  tokeu  of  its  progress  was  the  forced  emigrap 
tion  of  numbers  of  our  cotintrymeo,  from  their 
natiTC  shores,  to  the  in&nt  Colony  of  New  England. 
The  reader  has  already  been  informed  of  the  allot- 
ment of  that  territory,  in  1606,  to  the  North  Virginia, 
or  Plymouth,  Company, — its  survey  in  1614  by 
Smith,  the  celebrated  chronicler  of  Virginia, — his 
designation  of  it,  soon  afterwards,  by  the  title  which 
it  now  bears, — the  settlement,  made  upon  its  coast, 
in  1620,  by  the  small  band  of  Puritan  emigrants 
from  Loyden, — ^the  generous  assistance,  towards  ob- 
taining their  Patent,  which  they  received  from  those 
true-hearted  sons  of  the  Church  of  England,  Sir 

**  Prynne    wu  branded    upon  Sligmataniaiillii  referens,  iui^ia 

oach  cbeek  with  the  letter*  S.  L.  Laudit, 

(SchisDiBtical  or  Skanderotu  Libel-  Eiultans  remei),  victims  grata 

ler)  ;  and  Fuller  relates,  that,  '■■  Deo.' 

heretuniedbjrvratertothe Toner,  Churoh  Hiatorf,  li.  155. 

be  made  this  diitich  upon  hi*  owd  "  It  it  impossible  to  acknow 

ttigmatiiinfr,  ledge  this  truth  id  stronger  terms 

S.  L.  than  thoae  which  are  emploj'ed  by 
ClarendoD  bimself,  i.  167. 
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Edwin  Sandys,  and  John  and  Nieholaa  Ferrar, — the  '^-^iij'' 
questionable  nature  of  the  rights  which  they  arro- ' — - — ' 
gated  to  themselves,  upon  their  first  landing, — the 
extreme  rigour  with  which  they  exercised  them, 
< — and,  lastly,  the  abortive  effort  of  our  Church,  in 
1623,  to  extend  her  influence  to  a  portion  of  the 
same  region ".  The  records,  now  about  to  be  ex- 
amined, speak  of  other  emigrants  fleeing  to  that 
coast,  only  that  they  might  escape  the  pains  and  penal- 
ties with  which  they  were  visited  at  home.  They 
were  still,  by  their  outward  profession,  members  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  prejudices  of  some, 
indeed,  had  been  so  strongly  manifested  in  favour  of 
the  Genevan  discipline,  and  the  affections  of  others, 
who  were  willing  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
the  Episcopal  Office,  had  been  so  greatly  outraged 
by  the  overstrained  and  oppressive  exercise  of  its 
powers,  that  their  formal  separation  from  our  Church 
seemed  well  nigh  inevitable.  Yet,  there  were  others, 
and,  I  believe,  a  majority,  who,  if  they  had  been  treated 
with  forbearance,  or  generosity,  or  even  with  bare 
justice,  would  have  rejoiced  to  remain  within  her 
ibid.  But  the  spirit  and  language  of  conciliation 
were  alike  unknown  in  that  day ;  and  so  the  breach 
became  irreparable.  The  strength  of  the  opposing 
parties  was,  at  first,  so  unequally  matched,  that  many 
of  the  weaker  side,  feeling  that  do  remedy  was  left  to 
them  but  flight,  forsook  all  that  was  dear  to  them 
at  home ;  and  hastened  across  the  Atlantic  to  the 
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quarter  which  seemed  moat  likelj  to  give  them 
-"  shelter.  It  was  a  spectacle  well  fitted  to  excite 
shame,  indignatioD,  and  sorrow,  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  witnessed  it  Nor  can  we  wonder  that  Milton, 
whose  heart  burnt  with  hatred  of  Church  authority, 
should  have  felt  the  fire  of  indignation  kindle  within 
'  him,ashecailedsuch  thingsto remembrance.  Accord- 
ingly, in  his  earliest  political  tract  '^  he  pictures  to 
himself  '  the  form  of  our  dear  mother  England, —  in  a 
mourning  weed,  with  ashes  upon  her  head,  and  tears 
abundantly  flowing  from  her  eyes,  to  see  so  many 
of  her  children  exposed  at  once,  and  thrust  from 
things  of  dearest  necessity;' — and  exclaims,  with  all 
the  fervour  of  his  impassioned  eloquence,  '  Let  the 
astrologer  be  dismayed  at  the  portentous  blaze  of 
comets,  and  impreraions  in  the  air,  as  foretelling 
troubles  and  changes  to  States ;  I  shall  believe  there 
cannot  be  a  more  ill-boding  sign  to  a  nation  (God 
turn  the  omen  from  us)  than  when  the  inhabitants, 
to  avoid  insuflFerable  grievances,  are  enforced  by 
heaps  to  forsake  their  native  country.'  The  number 
of  those  who  were  compelled  to  flee  was  so  great, 
that  we  find  Laud  complaining  of  it,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Straflbrd,a8  'something  monstrous";'  and, 
at  length,  a  proclamation  was  issued.  May  1,  1638, 
forbidding  any  one  to  emigrate,  except  with  a  licence 
and   certificate   of   conformity   from  the   parochial 

"  Eotitled  '  Of  Rerormation  in  Long  Parliiment. 

England,;  &e.  i.  207,  fol.  ed.    It  *>  Sti^ffbrd  Papers,  ii.  169.  The 

wu  published  in  1641,  loon  after  names  and  characterB  of  many  of 

Milton's  return  from  Italy,  in  the  the  emigranti  are  giTOn  bj  MeaJ, 

fear  after  the  aummoning  of  the  i.  573— ABO. 
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minieter.  Upon  the  Clergy  themBelves,  also,  a  similar  chap. 
check  was  placed ;  for  none  of  them  were  pennitted  ' — ^-^ 
to  leave  Englaod,  save  with  the  consent  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  London  ". 
The  enforcement  of  such  cooditionB,  at  such  a 
moment,  could,  of  course,  only  operate,  and  was 
meant  to  operate,  as  an  effectual  bar  against  the 
departure  of  any  who  felt  themBelves  aggrieTed ; 
and  we  are  left  at  a  loss  which  to  deplore  most,  the 
severity  which,  in  the  first  instance,  thus  drove  men 
irom  home,  or  the  folly  which  afterwards  kept  them 
shut  up  within  it,  when,  with  affections  alienated  and 
passions  inflamed,  their  presence  could  only  be 
dangerous.  If  it  be  true, — as  I  am  disposed  to 
believe  it  is*', — that  Hampden,  and  Haslerig,  and 
Say,  and  Brook,  and  Cromwell,  were  among  those 
whose  intended  departure  to  New  England  was 
arrested  by  this  insane  policy,  we  are  supplied  at 
once  with  the  most  direct  and  palpable  proof  of  the 
ruin  which  it  entailed  upon  its  authors.  But,  in 
truth,  it  is  not  necessary  to  depend  upon  any  such 
particular  instances.  The  simple  statement  of  the 
measnres,  to  which  Charles  and  his  counsellors  had 
recourse  in  the  present  crisis,  is  sufficient  to  de- 
monstrate their  destructive  tendency. 

**  Ruahvortb,  i,  part  ii.  409.  have  led  some  writers  likewise  to 

"  The  Btorj  ii  founded  upon  the  rejectit.    (See  Profeesor  Smy  the's 

authority  of  Dr.  George  Batet  and  Lectures  in  Modem  History,).  S68, 

Dugdale,   two   zealous   Royaliits,  and  Foster's  Li»ei  of  Eminent  Bri- 

and  met  with  geaend  acceptance  tish  Statesmen,  iii.  81.)     On  the 

Dntiltbepnbiicationof  MissAikin's  other  hand,  Hallan  retains,  in  the 

Hemoin  of  the  Court  of  Charles  Ittt   edition  qf  his  Constitutional 

the  First.     The  reasons  whirhahe  Historj,  the  same  pasta^,relatiog 

has  ^Ten  for  ditbelieTing  it,  i.  473.  the  story,  which  is  found  in  former 
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And  here  the  humiliating  &ct  forces  itself  upon 
'  oar  attention,  that  the  first  notice  vhich  is  to  be 
found  of  any  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  of 
our  Church,  to  extend  her  offices  and  government, 
in  their  integrity,  to  her  children,  in  any  foreign 
plantation,  is  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  above 
painiiil  history.  Heylyn,  in  &ct,  declares  plainly, 
that  the  intention  was  suggested  by  the  difficulties 
which  had  thus  arisen.  It  was  deemed  '  unsafe,'  he 
says,  '  to  Church  and  State,  to  suffer  such  a  constant 
receptacle  of  discontented,  dangerous,  and  schisma- 


Miaa  Aikio  tnd  Foster  have  cited, 

duced    by    Miu    Aikin,   and   re-  thai  be  and  othera  of  his  political 

pcated  by  Mr.  Foster,  are,  first,  friends  had   b«en   for  some  time 

the  improbability  of  Hampden  en-  carrjing  oa  the  plan  of  a  setlltt- 

tertainmg  the  idea  of  emigration  ment  in  Ncv>  England.   And,  with 

at  a  time  when  the  great  cause  of  respect  to  the  second,  it  rc.aj  be 

ship-money,  nith  which  his  name  observed,   that   the   stalemant   in 

will  be  for  ever  asaociated,  was  de-  Rushworth  is   eipresied   in   very 

pending,  and  the  whole  course  of  generd  termi ;  and  that  so  long  an 

affiiirs,  in  which  be  bore  so  pro-  mterval  elapsed  between  the  iisu- 

minent  a  part,  was  drawing  to  a  ing  and  the  removal  of  the  prohi- 

cri«i:  and,Becondly,thettateineDt  bilion,  that  some  of  the  most  ob- 

of  Rushnorth,  part  ii.   409,  that,  noxious  parties  against  whom  it  was 

although  the  ships  in  question  Trere  directed,  impatient  of  delay,  pro- 

ttopped  by  an  order  of  Council,  bably  grave  up  their  plan.  But  this 

yet,  afterwards,  upon  the  petition  by  no  means  proves  that  the  |iro- 

of  the  merchants,  paaaeogen,  aad  hibition  was  not  directed  wunst 

ovners  of  the  ships,  the  King  '  was  them,  or  would  not  have  continued 

graciously   pleased   to   free   them  In  force,  if  they  had   adhered  to 

from  the  tale  restraint  to  proceed  their  design.     As  for  the  cunlemp> 

in  their  intended  voyage.      With  to oas rejection  of  theoriginalstate- 

respect  to  the  firat  of  these  rea-  menu   of  Bates  and  Dugdale,   I 

Bons,   it   may   be   observed,  that,  would  observe,  that  no  proof  eiist* 

although  Hampden  waa  doubtless  of  their  want  of  veracity  in  this 

resolute   in  his  opposition  to  the  matter.    On  the  co;itrary,  the  wri- 

tax  of  ship-money,  the  issue  of  the  ters  nearest  their  time  repeat  the 

struggle    in    1638  was   still   very  same  story.    Neal,i.«18)   Cotton 

doubtful;  and  ha  might  well  have  Mather's  Magn.Cbr.  Americi. 23; 

entertained  the  idea  of  emigration;  Kennet's  History  orEagland.iii.  83. 
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tioal  pereoQS  to  grow  up  bo  fast  [as  it  did  in  Nev  ^J^- 
England]  ;  from  whence,  as  irom  the  bowels  of  the  ' — - — ' 
Trojan  hone,  so  many  inceodiaries  might  break  out 
to  inflame  the  nation ;'  that '  New  England,  like  the 
spleen  in  the  natural  body,  hy  drawing  to  it  80  many 
sad  and  sullen  humours,  was  not  unuseful  and  un- 
serviceable to  the  general  health;  but  when  the 
spleen  is  grown  once  too  full,  and  emptieth  itself 
into  the  stomach,  it  both  corrupts  the  blood,  and 
disturbs  the  head,  and  leaves  the  whole  man  weari- 
some to  himself  and  others.  And,  therefore,  to  pre- 
vent  such  mischieis  as  might  thence  ensue,  it  was 
(mce  under  consultation  of  the  chief  physicians,  who 
were  to  take  especial  care  of  the  Church's  health,  to 
send  a  Bishop  over  to  them  for  their  better  govern- 
ment, and  back  him  with  some  forces  to  compel,  if 
be  were  not  otherwise  able  to  persuade,  obedience.' 
Had  it  been  an  enemy  of  I^aud  who  made  this  state- 
ment, it  might  have  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
many  inventions  which  their  malice  was  ever  quick 
to  devise  against  him  ;  but,  when  we  find  it  recorded 
by  his  own  biographer  and  friend,  and  read  further, 
that  the  only  cause  which  led  this  '  design'  to  be 
'strangled  in  the  first  conception,'  was  the  breaking 
out  of  the  troubles  in  Scotland ",  we  feel  it  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  the  plan  was  contemplated,  and  are 
compelled  to  wonder  at  the  extent  of  that  infatuation 
which  could  have  iramed  it  only  with  such  intent. 
If  the  counsel  had  been  to  send  out,  not  to  New 

^  He;l7ii'i  Life  of  Laud,  i.  SS9. 
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^xm'  ^°K^^>  ^"^  ^  Virginia,  a  spiritual  and  loving 
' — « — '  pastor,  who  would  have  been  mindful  to  *  hold  up 
the  weak,  heal  the  sick,  bind  up  the  broken,  bring 
again  the  outcasts,  seek  the  lost*  of  '  the  flock  of 
Christ'**  throughout  that  proYince,  it  would  have 
been  some  reparation  of  the  wrongs  which  the  secu- 
lar power  of  England  had  inflicted  upon  her**,  and 
a  just  completion  of  that  holj  work,  of  which  the 
foundation  had  been  laid  by  many  iiuthful  members 
and  ministers  of  her  Church.  It  would  have  renewed 
the  spirit  of  devotion  which  Hunt  and  Whitaker 
bad  manifested  in  their  early  minuttations  in  the 
Colony  '* ;  and  been  a  fitting  acknowledgment  of 
the  labours  which  Sandys  and  Ferrar  bad  so  nobly 
sustained  in  the  Council-chamber  of  the  Virginia 
Company,  and  of  the  prayers  and  heart-stirring  ex- 
hortations which  Crashaw,  and  Symonds,  and  Cope- 
land,  and  Donne,  had  urged  so  earnestly  in  the 
sanctuary  of  God,  at  home  '*.  Or,  if,  even  amid  all 
the  disadvantages  which  our  Church  must  have  had 
to  encounter  in  the  hostile  Colony  of  New  Eng- 
land, the  design  had  been,  with  paternal  aflection 
and  sincerity,  to  gather  together,  under  one  visible 
head,  her  few  and  scattered  members  within  its 
borders,  and  thereby  to  renew,  with  better  hopes,  the 
enterprize  which,  under  Gorges  and  Morrell,  in 
former  years,  had  foiled  *',  it  would  have  rested  on 
lawfdl  grounds ;  and,  whatsoever  might  have  been 

*■  Eihorlation  in  the  Office  for       **  lUd.  chap.  viii.  uid  Ix.  in  loc. 
the  ContecratioD  of  BUhops.  **  Ibid,  c  x. 

**  See  Vol.  L  c.  I.  ftd  fin.  "  Ibid.  c.  lii. 
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ird  of  the  attempt  a 
gratefully  remembered.  But,  to  appoint  a  Bishop  - 
of  the  Church,  only  that  he  might  renew  battle, 
upon  the  shores  of  Massachusetts,  with  those  whom 
the  terrors  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission 
Court  had  driven  forth  from  England ;  and  to  '  back 
him  with  forces  to  compel,  if  he  were  not  otherwise 
able  to  persuade,  obedience,'  was  to  brand  that  holy 
office  with  severest  in&my,  and  to  provoke  vehement 
and  stubborn  resistance  against  all,  or  any,  exer- 
cise of  its  authority. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  that,  to  uphold  Church  dis- 
cipline by  the  strength  of  the  secular  arm,  was 
regarded,  in  that  day,  as  the  surest  way  to  enforce 
religious  unity ;  and  that  no  one  seems  to  have  ques- 
tioned the  lawfulness  of  employing  violence  in  order 
to  attain  that  end.  A  iamiiiarity  with  such  &lse 
principles  of  government  was,  probably,  the  process 
by  which  the  acute  mind  of  Laud  was  betrayed  to 
entertain  such  counsels.  But,  whilst  the  remem- 
brance of  this  iact  may  palliate,  it  cannot  make  to 
cease,  the  reproach  which  rests  upon  tbem. 

The  marvellous  boldness  and  success  with  which  ^'^Si;^^ 
Strafford  had  begun  his  administration  in  Ireland, —  *> 
a  few  years  before  this  forced  emigration  to  New 
England  had  reached  its  height, — may  have  shut  the 
eyes  of  liaud  against  the  perils  of  his  own  course. 
At  all  events,  the  correspondence  carried  on  between 
them  during  this  period,  shows,  that,  strong  as  were 
the  measures  which  they  both  pressed  forward  in 
behalf  of  what  they  believed   to  be  the  King's 
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CRAP.  pTerc^tire,  their  own  wishes  far  exceeded  them". 
' — ,—' '  Thorough  and  thorough'  were  the  words  tossed  to 
and  fro  betwe^i  them,  as  indicatire  of  the  system 
which  they  desired  to  follow ;  and  other  phrases,  also, 
we  find  invented  in  their  letters^  by  which  they  con- 
trired  to  asBure  each  other  of  their  mutual  con- 
fidence in  the  midst  of  the  gathering  tumult.  Indeed, 
there  are  few  mora  remarkable  pages  in  the  history 
of  this  reign  than  that  which  relates  the  goTemment 
of  Ireland  by  Stiafford.  Hallam  well  describes  him  as 
'  the  Richelieu  of  that  island,'  who  *  made  it  wealthier 
in  the  midst  of  exactions,  and,  one  might  almost  say, 
tiappier  in  the  midst  of  oppressions  ".'  To  show  the 
truth  of  this  description,  is  the  office  of  the  general 
historian,  not  mine.  My  only  reason  for  here  adverting 
to  it  at  all,  is  to  glance  at  such  points  as  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  matter  now  in  hand.  Suffice  it,  there- 
fore, to  state,  that,— whilst  in  England  no  Parliaments 
were  held  for  upwards  of  eleven  years,  from  1620  to 
1640,  and  the  funds,  necessary  for  carrying  on  public 
af&irs,  were  raised  by  the  Irregular  and  uiyust  mea- 
sures which  have  been  already  noticed, — a  totally  dif- 
ferent line  of  policy  was  pursued  in  Ireland.  There, 
Straffi>rd  openly  uid  at  once  convened  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  and,  with  an  energy  and  boldness  to  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  paralle!,  demanded,  and 
obtained  &om  It,  six  subsidies  of  thirty  tiiousand 
pounds  each  *'.    Again,  the  contest,  which,  in  Ire- 

■*  Stnuabrd  Letten,  i.  1 1 1,  aod        **  Foitflt'i  Lira*    of  Emineai 
IM.  Briliah  Sutesmen,  iu  297 — 313. 

■■  aallua^  Comt.  Hiil.  iL  60. 
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between  the  Church  and  her  Puritan  adversaries,  "- 
was  conducted,  in  the  fonner,  in  a  iar  more  sum- 
mary manner,  than  in  the  latter  country.  In  England, 
the  sittings  of  Conrocation  had,  of  course,  ceased 
with  those  of  Parliament.  In  Ireland,  the  ConToca- 
tion  was  not  only  summoned,  hot  as  much  startled 
by  the  appeals  addressed  to  it,  as  had  been  the  Par- 
Ijament.  Nor  was  its  obedience  to  the  will  of  Straf- 
ford less  complete  at  last.  The  Articles  of  the  Irish 
Church  were  those  which  exhibited  the  CalTioistic  in- 
terpretation of  Christian  doctrine,  having  been  dmwn 
np  by  Archbishop  Whitgift  and  Whitaker  in  1595, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lambeth  Articles*'. 
The  attempt  to  make  these  Articles  the  symbol  of 
the  faith  of  the  Church  in  England,  we  have  seen, 
entirely  failed  " ;  but,  in  Ireland,  it  had  succeeded. 
The  time,  however,  was  now  come,  when,  without 
any  qualification  or  reserve,  they  were  to  be  ex- 
changed for  the  English  Articles.  In  spite  of  the 
indignant  murmurs  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee,  and  the  expressed  alarm  of  Archbishop 
Usher,  lest  the  whole  matter  should  iail,  the  ex- 
change, upon  which  Strafford  insisted,  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to.  Moreover,  a  body  of  Canons 
was  introduced,  more  stringent  and  open  to  excep- 
tion than  those  which  had  been  framed,  in  1603,  for 
the  discipline  of  the  Church  in  England*^;  and 
lAud  was,  with  much  relnctance  on  his  own  part, 

*'  S«e  Vol.  i.  e.  Tii.  in  loc.  297,  and  315,  quoled,  ibid. 

"  Strype'»   Whitgift,  ii.  278—        ■"  Sea  Vol.  i.  c.  *u.  in  loc. 
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CHAP,  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin.  Such 
•^ — - — '  was  the  strong  arm  with  which  Strafford  seemed  to 
bend  every  thing,  for  a  time,  to  his  own  will.  But  it 
was  only  for  a  time.  His  greatness  soon  broke  under 
him ;  and  others,  as  well  as  h^  were  buried  beneath 
its  ruins. 
Troabidia      Scotlaud  was   the   first  quarter  from  which  ap- 

Scotlud. 

peared  the  most  portentous  signs  of  the  approaching 
danger.  The  ill-fated  policy  of  Charles  and  his 
counsellors  had  awakened,  in  that  country,  a  spirit 
of  disaffection  and  resistance,  which,  being  neither 
quelled  by  force,  nor  won  by  argument,  speedily 
gathered  strength;  and  singled  out,  for  its  chief  object 
of  attack,  the  discipline  and  services  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  earliest  cause  of  difference  between 
the  two  countries,  upon  the  all  important  subject  of 
their  religious  Mtb,  is  to  be  found  in  the  different 
manner  in  which  the  Reformation  had  been  con- 
ducted in  each.  It  has  been  already  shown,  that 
the  effi)rts  of  the  Puritans  in  England,  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  overthrow  the  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  government  of  the  Church,  and  to  set  up 
the  Presbyterian  platform  of  Geneva  in  its  place, — 
although  productive  of  much  evil  and  misery, — failed 
to  attain  their  end*^  But,  in  Scotland,  it  was  not 
so.  There,  chie0y  through  the  mighty  influence  of 
Knox,  the  separation  from  all  that  had  characterized 
the  services  and  government  of  her  Church,  in 
former  days,  had  been  made  as  wide  as  possible. 


•  Ibid. 
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good  had  been  ovem 
in  one  wide  ruin ;  and,  amid  plunder,  demolition, 
tumult,  the  discipline  and  theology  of  Calvin,  had 
claimed,  and  found,  the  acceptance  of  her  children. 
But  the  mastery  was  not  complete.  On  the  one 
band,  indeed,  the  property  of  the  Church  was  spoiled, 
her  venerable  structures  were  defaced,  and  her  ritual 
was  abolished ;  yet  the  titles  and  territorial  divisiona 
of  the  several  Bishoprics  were  retained ;  and  their 
occupants,  possessing  only  the  name  of  Bishops,  but 
nothing  else  wbioh  could  give  authority  to  their 
office,  or  validity  to  their  acta,  still  held  their  seats 
in  the  Scotch  Parliament  *'.  It  was  a  mock  Epis- 
copacy; and  the  derisive  name  of  Tulchan,  com- 
monly applied  to  it,  bore  witness  to  the  fraud*'. 
On  the  other  hand,  although  Knox  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  from  the  General  Assembly,  in  1565, 
the  adoption  of  government  by  the  Presbytery,  yet 
its  legal  establishment  was  not  effected  until  1592, 
twenty  years  after  his  death.  And,  even  then,  the 
Titular,  or  Tulchan,  Episcopacy  was  not  declared 
illegal ".  To  keep  up  the  ascendancy  of  the  Court, 
by  a  dexterous  management  of  these  conflicting  par- 
ties in  Scotland,  had  been  alike  the  policy  of  Elizabeth 
and  of  James  the  First ; — a  false  and  hollow  policy, 
which  served  but  to  scatter  more  widely  that  seed 


**  See  the  aothoritieB  qaoted  in  the  tint  instance,  to  donote  the 

LairsoD*B  Historjof  the  EpiscopsI  8trtw.it uffed  ttgure  oracalr|ilaccd 

Church  of  Scotlanil,  B.  i.  c.  iv.  before  a  cow  to  induce  her  to  ^ve 

<*  The  tenn  is  derived  from  a  milk.  lb.  1 12. 

word  signifying  a  model,  or  cloic  *^  lb.  c.  viii.  240. 
resemblance ;  and  wm  applied,  in 
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OHAp.   of  discord  which,  ere  long,  sprang  up  and  ripened 

' '  into  a  bitter  harvest 

In  the  latter  reign,  indeed,  a  different  order  of 
things  had  heen  introdaced  by  the  eBtablishinent,  in 
1606,  of  Episcopacy,  not  in  name,  but  in  reality ;  and 
the  consecration  in  England,  in  1610,  of  the  cele- 
brated Archbishop  Spottiawoode  of  Glasgow,  Bishop 
Lamb  of  Brechin,  and  Bishop  Hamilton  of  Gallo- 
way **.  The  character  of  the  Clergy  who,  then  and 
afterwards,  were  raised  to  the  Episcopal  office  in 
Scotland, — the  deliberations  which  took  place,  rela- 
tive to  the  drawing  up  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
in  conformity  with  our  own, — and  the  adoption  of  the 
Articles  of  Perth  in  1618,  had  held  out  some  hopeof 
peace  and  union  between  the  two  countriee.  But 
the  rash  measures  of  the  present  reign  soon  dispelled 
it.  The  true  character  and  authority  of  the  Episco- 
pal office  were  now  placed  in  jeopardy,  by  the  attempt 
to  make  it  the  mtun  instrument  of  temporal  ascend- 
ancy. Not  only  were  several  of  the  Scotch  Bishops 
created  Privy-counsellors;  but  Spottiswoode, — now 
translated  to  the  Primacy  of  St  Andrews, — was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  which,  ever 
since  the  Reformation,  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
laymen;  Maswell,  Bishop  of  Boss,  was  nominated 
Lord  High  Treasurer ;  and  other  ecclesiastics  were 
put  in  possession  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  import- 
ant offices  of  state  ". 

**  Lawson'i  HiitoijoftheEpu-  1603,  m>  tbat  for  seven  years  h« 

cotmI  Cburch  of  Scotland,  B.  ii.  had  been  only  a  Titular  Bishop, 

c.  li.  Spottiswoode  had  been  nomi-  lb.  367. 

Dated  to  the  tee  of  Glaegow  in  **  Ibid.  464. 
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foiotments  were  made  sc 
visit  of  Charles  to  Edinburgh,  in  1 633 ;  and  Claren-  "- 
don  not  only  acknowledges  that  the  blame  of  them 
was  cast  upon  Land,  then  Bishop  of  Ijondon,  who 
accompanied  the  King ;  but  adds  that  he  was  open  to 
the  charge,  '  since  he  did  really  belioTe,  that  nothing 
more  contributed  to  the  benefit  and  adrancement  of 
the  Church,  than  the  promotion  of  Churchmen  [that 
is,  ecclesiastics]  to  places  of  the  greatest  honour,  and 
offices  of  the  highest  trust.'  Clarendon  acknowledges 
also,  not  less  diatinotlj,  that  *  the  accumalatioa  of  so 
many  honours  upon'  the  Bishops  was  '  unseasonable  f 
that  it  '  exposed  them  to  the  universal  envy  of  the 
whole  nobility ;'  that  they  '  had  very  little  interest 
in  the  affections  of  that  nation,  and  less  authority 
over  it ;'  and  that '  it  had  been  better  that  envious 
promotion  bad  been  suspended,  tiU,  by  their  grave 
and  pious  deportment,  they  had  wrought  upon  their 
Clergy  to  be  better  disposed  to  obey  them,  and  upon 
the  people  to  like  order  and  discipline ;  and  till  by 
these  means  the  Utuigy  had  been  settled  and  received 
amongst  them ;  and  then  the  advancing  some  of 
them  to  greater  honour  might  have  done  well  '*.'  If 
these  be  the  admissions  of  Clarendon,  it  may  easily 
be  understood  how  wide  and  deep  was  the  offence 
given  to  the  Scottish  nation  by  the  favours  thus 
heaped  upon  the  Bishops.  Other  measures  soon  fol- 
lowed ;  but,  although  promoted  avowedly  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  cementing  union,  they  only  gave  fresh  occasion 

*■  Clareodon,  i.  153— IM. 
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tTTAP.  for  the  jealouay  and  hatred  of  the  Presbyterian  por- 
' — - — '  tion  of  the  nation  to  break  forth,  and  diaturbed  the 
minds,  and  alienated  the  affections,  even  of  those 
who  recognized,  and  desired  to  obey,  the  authority 
of  the  Episcopal  office.  A  draft,  for  instance,  of  the 
Canons,  designed  for  the  government  of  the  Scotch 
Church,  was  drawn  up  by  her  Bishops,  and  submitted 
to  Laud, — who  had  now  succeeded  Abbot  in  the  Eng- 
lish Primacy", — to  Juxon,  who  had  been  appointed 
Laud's  successor  in  the  See  of  London,  and  to 
Wren,  Bishop  of  Norwich.  The  draft  received 
their  approval;  and  was  ratified,  in  1635,  under 
the  great  Seal  '*.  But,  unfortunately,  both  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  these  Canons,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  proposed  to  enforce  them,  were  such 
as  to  ensure  the  defeat  of  the  very  object  for  which 
they  had  been  drawn  up.  They  contained,  for  in- 
stance, several  references  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  to  be  used  in  Scotland ;  yet  the  Book  itself 
did  not  accompany  them,  and  was  not  completed 
until  the  following  year.  The  fears,  therefore,  and 
suspicions  of  the  people  were  justly  aroused,  by  find- 
ing that  they  were  required  to  observe  particulars 
not  yet  fully  placed  before  them.  Moreover,  no 
opportunity  had  been  ^ven  for  discussing  the  matter 
of  these  Canons  in  lawful  assembly.  The  opinions, 
consequently,  of  those  who  were  to  be  bound  by 
them  had  not  been  canvassed,  nor  their  consent 
openly  and  iairly  ascertained.     It  seemed  hopeless, 
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expect  any  fevourable  i 
scheme  bronght  forward  in  a  way  so  plainly  repug-  '■ 
nant  to  the  proper  usage  of  the  Church  '^  It  chal- 
lenged, at  its  very  outset,  the  resistance  both  of  the 
Clergy  and  the  people,  whose  acceptance  it  de- 
manded. 

Before  I  proceed  to  state  the  consequences  of  Jnriadictifm 
this   state  of  things,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  theari^ndDa'^ 
measures  taken  by  Archbishop  lAud  with  respect  to  nmgrtgm- 
the  English  forces  '*  in  Holland,  and  the  &ctorieB  of  ud  otct  th'a 
English  merchants  settled  in  that  country  and  atwc*. 
Hamburgh,  and  other  places  of  trade,  at  this  time. 
He  obtained  an  order  of  Council,  by  virtue  of  which 
no  colonels    were   to  appoint    chaplains   to   their 
regiments,  nor  merchants   to  their   factories,  but 
such  &£  were  fiivourable  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; and  a  letter,  bearing  date  July  17,  1634, 
is  still  extant,  from  Laud  to  the  merchants  at  Delph, 
commending  to  them  Mr.  Beaumont,  who  had  been 
chosen  by  joint  consent  of  their  Company  to  be 
their  Preacher,  and  requiring  them  to  allow  him 
*  the  usual  ancient  stipend'  received  by  his  predeces- 
sors.  He  then  informed  them,  that  it  was  the  King's 
wish  that  they  should    conform   to    the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  that, 
about  Easter,  they  should  imme  yearly  two  Church- 
wardens, who   should   look    to    the    orders  of  the 

"  Colliar,  tiU.   104.      Claren-  traiy  to  the  oipren  directiona  of 

don  tdntiti    it   to   have   been  'a  Land, i.  1S5,  186. 

fMtal  inadTertenc;,'  and   to   have  *'  Thete  Ibrcea  had  besa  in  the 

been    caused    bj    Ihe    '  unhappy  pay  of  Ihe  States  of  Holland,  ever 

crmft  *  of  Ihe  Scotch  Biihopt,  cod-  lince  their  aeparation  from  Spain. 

VOL.  11.  D 
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imAP.  Church,  and  give  an  account  according  to  their 
* — . — '  office.  Mr.  Beaumont  himaelf  also  \raa  required  to 
observe  all  the  orders  of  the  Church  of  England,  as 
prescribed  in  her  Canons  and  Liturgy ;  and,  if  anj 
should  disobey  this  ordinance  of  the  King,  his  name 
and  offence  were  to  be  certified  by  the  Chaplain  to 
the  Bishop  of  London,  for  the  time  being,  who  was 
to  take  order  and  give  remedy  accordingly  ".  This 
document  then  clearly  points  out  the  time  and  man- 
ner in  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don was  made  to  extend  over  English  eougregations 
abroad. 

But  not  to  English  congregations  in  the  various 
&ctorieB  of  Europe  alone,  was  the  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, thus  defined,  limited.  The  propositions, 
tendered  by  Laud  to  the  Council,  and  accepted  by 
them,  provided  that  the  same  regulations  should  be 
observed  by  Companies  of  Merchants  settled  '  in  any 
foreign  parts*';'  and,  accordingly,  Heylyn,  in  his 
notice  of  the  above  provisions,  states  that  *  the  like 
course  also  was  prescribed  for  those  further  off,  that 
is  to  say  in  Turkey,  in  the  Mogul's  dominions,  the 
Indian  Islands,  the  Plantations  in  Virginia,  the  Bar- 
badoes,  and  all  other  places  where  the  English  had 
any  standing  reddence  in  the  way  of  trade.*  He 
adds,  moreover,  that  '  it  was  now  hoped  that  there 
-would  be  a  Church  of  England  in  all  courts  of  Chris- 
tendom, in  the  chief  cities  of  the  Turk,  and  other 
great  Mahometan  Princes,  in  all  our  Factories  and 

"  CoIUer,  Tiii.  M.  "  Annab  of  Chsrle*  I.  In  loc 
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which  it  might  be  rendered  as  difiiised  and  Catholick  "^ 
as  the  Church  of  Rome  *'.' 

A  better  oppoituuity  will  be  found,  in  the  sequel, 
to  sliow  how  &r  this  hope  was  realized ;  but  I  must 
not  omit  to  mention  one  very  important  document, 
bearing  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  which  was  drawn 
up  at  this  period.  It  is  a  Commission,  having  especial 
reference  to  our  Colonies  in  North  America,  and  to 
the  regulation  of  their  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical 
af&irs,  which  it  places  under  the  control  of  the  per- 
sons named  therein,  namely,  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  Yoric,  the  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  who  was  then  Bishop 
Juxon,  and  others.  The  powers,  granted  under  this 
Commission,  are  expressed  in  general  terms ;  and,  it 
is  probable,  were  intended  only  to  serve  as  a  basis 
upon  which  special  instructions  might  afterwards  be 
established  ".  We  might  have  hoped, — and,  assuredly. 


"  Ht^jtt,  278.  HuTM,  in  hii  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,'  with  the 
Life  of  Clurlee  I.  p.  209,  hu  writ-  bueBl  Hod  most  ooirupt  motiTe«. 
ten  >  note  upon  this  passage  in  A  passage  more  discreditable  (o 
HajrIfD.  impaling,  most  uiyustly ,  its  writer  ia  rarely  to  be  met  with  ] 
upon  the  strength  ol  it,  to  the  and  It  is  singular,  that  the  state- 
Church  of  England,  in  his  day —  ment  which  provoked  him  to  put 
bis  work  was  published  in  1758, —  it  upon  record,  is  only  the  exprea- 
a  deaire  to  establish  the  same  spi-  sion  of  a  hope.  In  itself  most  Just, 
ritaal  dBspotiim  in  foreign  coun-  that,  whereaoever  the  name  of 
tries  as  that  exercised  br  Rome,  England  was  known,  her  Church 
and  to  maintain  it  bv  tne  same  might  be  enabled  to  prove  her> 
means.  He  allows  aJso  his  dla-  self  a  true  branch  of  the  Catholic 
aenting  prejudices  so  far  to  over-  Church  of  Christ, 
cone  his  aenie  of  truth,  as  to  "It  is  to  be  found  in  Latin  In 
charge,  in  the  same  note,  all  the  Hazard,  i.  944 — 346,  who  quotes 
members  of  our  Church,  then  era-  it  from  the  Appendix  of  Pownal 
ployed  in  the  service  of  '  Ihe  So-  on  the  Colonies  t  and  it  ia  dated 
ciety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  April  10,  1634. 

d2 
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CHAP,  it  had  been  well  for  our  Colonies,  if  the  liope  could 
' — v-^  have  been  realized, — that  such  instructions  should 
have  been  calmly  and  maturely  considered ;  and  not 
left  to  have  been  dictated  by  the  painful  exigencira 
which  were  created  in  that  day  of  division  and  of 
strife.  But  the  unhappy  policy,  already  adverted  to 
in  this  chapter,  with  reference  to  one  portion  of  our 
TraDB-Atlantic  possessions,  tells  us  that  such  a  hope 
was  vain ;  and  the  chapters  that  are  to  follow  will 
declare  the  sad  results. 

Meanwhile,  the  regulations,  which  Laud  thought 
it  his  duty  to  make  with  reference  to  some  who 
were  not  members  of  our  own  Church,  served  but 
to  hasten  the  approaching  crisis.  The  command, 
for  instance,  issued  by  him,  in  1634,  that  the  Dutch 
and  Walloon  congregations,  in  the  Diocese  of  Can- 
terbury, should  use  our  Liturgy,  and  observe  all 
duties  and  payments  that  were  required,  was  strongly 
resented  by  them,  as  contrary  to  the  privileges 
which  they  had  received  upon  their  first  settlement 
in  this  country,  and  which  had  been  continued 
from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth  to  the  present 
reign  ".  And  thus  another  ingredient  of  strife  vae 
added  to  the  many  already  in  existence  and  operation 
both  in  England  and  Scotland. 

In  the  latter  country,  indeed,  the  disputes  of 
which  I  have  traced  the  origin  and  progress,  soon 
reached  their  height.  Without  any  consultation 
with  the  Clergy,  or  notice  to  some  even   of  the 

*•  Rapio.  z  2H). 
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Dselves  and  the  Lords  c 
CouQcii ",  an  order  was  issued  to  read,  upon  a  - 
given  day,  July  23,  1637,  in  all  the  churches  of 
Scotland,  the  Service  Book,  which  had  been  ap- 
proved and  ratified  by  the  authorities  in  England. 
Nothing  further  was  required  to  make  the  fiercest 
fires  of  opposition  break  forth  and  spread.  The 
scenes  of  disgraceful  tumult  which  took  place  in 
Edinburgh,  upon  the  day  appointed  for  observiug  the 
order,  are  too  well  known  to  be  again  described. 
The  enforcement  of  the  obnoxious  service  was  in 
consequence  first  suspended,  and  then  urged  anew ; 
the  petitions  and  remonstrances  against  it  were  met 
by  fresh  proclamations  insisting  upon  obedience; 
until  at  length,  the  great  body  of  malecontents 
(forming  a  majority  of  the  Scottish  people)  drew  up 
and  signed  their  Confession  of  Faith,  which  they 
called  The  Solemn  licague  and  Covenant. 

A  Covenant  there  had  been  before,  agreed  to  by  The  con- 
the  Scots,  and  subscribed  by  King  James  and  his 
household,  in  1580.  But  to  the  present  instrument 
(1637-8)  certain  conditions  were  added,  which 
essentially  altered  its  character,  and,  under  the  cover 
of  them,  they  who  subscribed  it  not  only  rejected 
the  innovations  which  had  been  recently  attempted 
to  be  made,  but  bound  themselves  to  pursue  a 
course,  the  inevitable  result  of  which  would  be  to 
destroy  the   very  authority    which  bad  introduced 

"*  Clarendon,!.  101. 
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™m.'  them.  They  bound  tbemselves  also  to  assist,  and 
"  ■  stand  by  one  anotber,  at  all  adrentares :  and  for 
the  obserraDCQ  of  this  Covenant,  required  an  oath* 
couched  in  the  most  solemn  terms,  of  all  their 
conntrymen ; — an  act,  which  in  itself  was  an  usur- 
pation of  power,  and  violation  of  justice,  more 
flagrant  than  any  against  which  the  Covenantera 
protested  •'. 

The  General  Assembly,  which  soon  afterwards 
met  at  Glasgow,  gave  their  sanction  to  the  Covenant, 
and  declared  all  the  acts,  touching  the  religious 
government  of  Scotluid,  which  had  been  passed 
since  the  accession  of  James  the  First,  to  be  null 
and  void.  The  Bishops  were  thereby  d^osed  and 
excommunicated ;  and  Canons,  Liturgy,  Articles,  all 
abolished  '^  These  proceedings  were  plainly  against 
the  wish  and  authority  of  the  King;  and  his  High 
Commissioner  ordered, — ^bnt  without  effect, — the  dis- 
solution of  the  Assembly.  Open  hostilities  conse- 
quently commenced;  and,  although  the  superiority 
of  Charles's  army  and  fleet  was  such  as  to  have  made 
success  almost  certain,  yet,  by  a  coarse  of  strange 
mismanagement,  he  not  only  liuled  to  strike  any 
decisive  blow,  but  was  prevuled  upon  to  agree 
to  Articles  of  Pacification  at  Berwick,  in  1639, 
by  which  all  the  revolting  acts  of  the  General 
Assembly  at  Glasgow  were  ratified,  and  his  own 

■  Rapio,  X.  359—362. 
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repeated  labours  to  nphold  Episcopacy  in  Scotland    cbap. 
scattered  to  the  winds'*.  ' — ■.-^ 

And  now,  the  necessities  of  the  PCiog  compelled  Pviiummt 
him,  in  1640, — after  an  intermission  of  nearly  twelve  23Ti- 
years, — to  convene  a  Parliament.  But  his  impatience 
to  be  put  at  once  into  possession  of  supplies,  and 
the  determination  of  Parliament  not  to  grant  them, 
until  security  could  be  found  for  redressing  the 
grievuices  of  which  complaint  was  made,  soon  ter- 
minated its  existence.  Within  a  few  weeks  after 
its  assembling,  to  the  grief  of  all  loTers  of  peace 
and  order,  and  to  the  ill  dissembled  joy  of  those  who 
were  hostile  to  the  King,  it  was  suddenly  dissolved  **. 
The  King  himself  felt,  and  expressed  great  sorrow 
for,  the  error  which  had  been  thas  committed ;  but 
sorrow  could  not  repiur  it.  From  that  very  hour, 
in  the  qoaint,  strong  language  of  Faller,  *  did  God 
begin  to  gather  the  twiggs  of  that  rod  (a  civill  warr) 
wherewith  soon  after  He  intended  to  whip  a  wanton 
nation  **.'  The  King's  difficulties  multiplied  on  every 
side ;  his  urgent  want  of  money  forced  upon  him 
fresh  expedients  to  raise  it ;  and  these,  in  their  turn, 
helped  to  irritate  and  alarm  the  public  mind  more 
and  more. 

But,  apart  from,  and  above,  all  these,  was  su]^Iied  choih  or 
another  element  of  disturbance,  which  worked  with 
fatal  power  against  the  Chorch;  namely,  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  new  body  of  Canons  by  the  Convo- 
cation, which  had  been  summoned  at  the  meeting 
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CHAP,  of  the  late  Parliament  Contrary  to  general  usage, 
' — ^. — '  tbe  Convocation  had  not  broken  up,  on  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament,  but  continued  its  sittings  for  a 
month  longer  under  a  new  writ.  Tbe  evil  of  such 
a  proceeding  can  scarcely  be  described  by  any  one 
in  more  emphatic  terms  than  by  him  who  would  have 
been  the  last  to  have  spoken  with  captiousness,  or  un- 
due harshness,  of  its  abettors.  *  It  made  Canons,*  says 
Clarendon,  '  which  it  was  thought  it  might  do ;  and 
gave  subsidies  out  of  Parliament,  and  enjoined  oaths, 
which  certainly  it  might  not  do:  in  a  word,  did 
many  things,  which  in  the  best  of  times  might  have 
been  questioned,  and  therefore  were  sure  to  be  con- 
demned in  the  worst ; — and  drew  the  same  prejudice 
upon  the  whole  body  of  the  Clergy,  to  which  before 
only  some  few  clergymen  were  exposed  •*.'  That 
the  Convocation  should  have  ventured  to  prolong 
its  sittings  for  a  single  hour  after  Parliament  had 
been  dissolved,  was  itself  a  measure  exposed  to  very 
grave  question.  Only  one  precedent,  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  was  cited  in  its  support ;  and  thirty- 
six  members,  out  of  the  hundred  and  twenty  who 
formed  tbe  house,  protested  against  it.  Among  these 
was  the  learned  and  faithful  Hacket ;  and  he  and 
the  others  only  did  not  openly  withdraw  from  the 
house,  because  some  of  the  legal  authorities  of  the 
day  declared  the  continuance  of  the  Convocation  to 
be  legal". 

But,  whatsoever  difference  of  opinion  might  exist 

••  ClarenJoD,  i.  261.  «  Collior,  viii.  163. 
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be  none  at  all  as  to  the  ille^ity  of  some,  and  the  *- 
extravagance  and  inexpediency  of  other,  acts  which 
were  performed  under  its  sanction.  To  give  sub- 
sidies, and  to  enjoiu  oaths,  was  mauifeetly  the  exei^ 
cise  of  a  power  which  it  could  not  rightAiUj  possess : 
and, — at  a  time  when  men's  passions  were  daily 
vexed  by  the  extreme  and  oppressive  exactions  of 
the  Royal  prerogative,  and  by  despotic  and  arbitrary 
proceedings  on  every  side, — to  carry  the  doctrine  of 
the  Regale  to  such  a  height  as  is  asserted  in  the  first 
Canon,  and  to  make  such  unreserved  and  wide-sweep- 
ing declarations  against  any  change  whatsoever  in  the 
government  of  the  Church  as  is  contained  in  the  oath 
under  the  sixth  Canon  ",  was  only  to  alarm, — as  the 
event  proved, — the  moderate  and  well-affected,  and 

"  Theoathwhiehenjoined  theie  not  only  of  the  preciMr  sort,  but 

declarfLtioiiB,  it  )i  well  known,  wu  of  luch  u  were  r^ular  and  con- 

called  Ibe  etcatemoalh;  and  Put-  formable,  would  utterly  refune  to 

ler  reoiarks  that  '  many  took  ex-  take  the  oalh,  or  be  brought  to  it 

ception    at    the    bollownerae    of  with   much    difficulty   and   reluc- 

tbe  oatb   in   the  iniddle  thereof,  tance ;  ao  that  unleu  by  hia  Ma- 

haTinfT  its  bowela  puffed  up  wilh  a  jesly'i  special  direction,  the  prass- 

windie  &&,  a  cbeverol  word,  which  iog  the  oath  maybe  forborne  for 

might  be  stretched  as  men  would  a  time  :  or  that  a  short  einlana- 

meaaure  it.'     We  learn,  upon  the  tion  of  some  pasaagea  in  it  most 

same  authority,  that  aome  of  the  liable   to   exception    be   sent    to 

Bishops   '  presently    pressed    the  seTeral  persons,  who  are  to  admi- 

MinutenoftheirDioceaaei.forthe  nisler   the   same,   to   be   publicly 

taking  thereof,  and  emojued  them  read  before  the  tender  of  the  said 

to  take  this  oath  kneeling  :  a  cere-  oath, — the  peace  of  this  Church  is 

mony  nerer  exacted,  or  nbaervad,  apparently  in  danger  to  be  more 

in  taking  the  oath  of  Supremacy  or  disquieted   by  this  one   occasion, 

AU^iance.'     B.  xi.  p.  171.  than  by  anr  thing  that  has  hap- 

Neal  quotea  (i.  633)a  letter  from  pened  within  our  memones.' — It  ia 

Nalson'iCollection,  p.  497,  written  difficult  lo  understand   how  such 

by  the   celebrated   Sanderson   to  advice,  coming  from  such  a  man. 

Laud,  in  which  ho  assures  his  grace,  at  so  critical  a  moment,  could  have 

'that,  multitudes  of  Churcnmen,  been  set  at  nought. 
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CHAP,   to  draw  forth  angry  and  clamorous  resistance  from 

' — — ^  all  besides  **. 

The  Long  The  resistanco  soon  came;  for,  the  King's  em- 
barrassments compelled  him  to  convene  another 
Parliament  before  the  expiration  of  that  year.  It 
assembled  early  in  November ;  and  'will  be  for  ever 
memorable  in  history  by  the  name  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament. Another  ConTOCStion  also  assembled  at 
the  same  time ;  but  Fuller  states  that  its  members 
soon  grew  tired,  *  as  never  inspirited  by  commifflion 
from  the  King  to  meddle  with  any  matters  of  re- 
ligion ;'  and  that  one  of  their  body  proposed  *  that 
they  should  endeavour,  according  to  the  Levitical 
law,  to  cover  the  pit  which  they  had  opened,  and  to 
prevent  their  adversaries'  intention,  by  condemning 
such  offensive  Canons,  as  were  made  in  the  last 
Convocation.  But  it  found  no  acceptance,'  he  adds, 
*  they  being  loath  to  confess  themselves  guilty  before 
they  were  accused '".'  The  proposition  itself  how- 
ever afforded  strong  proof  that  danger  most  immi- 
nent was  felt  to  be  at  hand.  And,  in  the  second 
month  of  the  new  Parliament,  formal  charges  were 
drawn  up  against  the  late  Convocation;  and  resolu- 
tions nnfmimously  passed,  declaring  that  the  several 
Constitutions    and  Canons  ecclesiastical,  and    the 


"  Falter,  il.  166— 171 1    Col-    Kin^,  anxious  t< 
ereed  tc 


that  in  the   History  of  his  Trou-  tings,    dediring'    that    ttie    Lord 

blei,  p.  79,  he  distinctly  atate*  that  Keeper  Finch  atanred  him  of  the 

the  continuance  of  tlie  ConToca-  Imlity  of  (uch  a               '' 

tionin  lS40,watBCOursaofwhich  r»  Fuller,  xi.  1 
ho  dill  not  approve  i  and  that  the 
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ts  of  benevolencefl  or  c 
agreed  upon  during  ita  sittings,  did  not  bind  either  ^ 
tbe  clergy  or  the  laity  of  the  land ;  and  that  many 
of  the  matters  therein  contained  were  contrary  to 
the  King's  prerogative,  to  the  fiiDdameata]  laws  and 
statutes  of  the  realm,  to  the  rights  of  Parliament, 
and  to  the  property  and  liberty  of  tbe  subject ". 

These  resolutions  were  speedily  iblJowed  by  other  impiscb- 
meaaures,  which  proved  that  the  condemnation  ofsmtford 
pafit  acts  was  not  to  be  confined  to  words.  Stralford 
and  Laud  were  both  impeached  of  high  treason,  in 
the  name  of  all  the  Commons  of  England,  and  im- 
prisoned. The  arrival  of  the  Presbyterian  Commis- 
sioners at  tbe  same  time  from  Scotland,  enabled  the 
members  of  the  two  Houses,  who  were  appointed  to 
act  in  the  matter,  to  proceed  forthwith  with  the 
trial  of  Strafford.  Xjaud's  trial  was  for  the  present 
postponed ;  and  Clarendon  expresses  bis  conviction, 
that,  at  that  time,  the  enemies  of  the  Arcbbisbop 
had  no  *  thought  of  resuming  it,  hoping  that  his  age 
and  imprisonment  would  have  quickly  ireed  them 
fix)m  farther  trouble  ".'  But  symptoms  were  to  be 
seen  on  every  side  of  the  rancorous  and  bitter 
hatred  which  filled  men's  hearts.  Tbe  fevour  shown 
to  the  Presbyterian  Commissioners;  the  joyful 
triumph  vritli  which  Prynne,  Bastwick,  and  Burton, 
were  welcomed  by  vast  multitudes  of  people,  upon 
their  return  (under  warrants  signed  by  the  Speaker) 

^'  Collier,  Tin.   194,  195.      It    looi]  after  the  ReitoralioD.  laCar. 
■bould  be  borne  in  mind  tbtt  thete     11.  c.  13. 
CanoiM  (rf  1640  were  abrogated        "  Clarendoa,  >■  S35. 
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CHAP,  from  their  respective  places  of  impHsonment  to 
' — v-^  London ;  the  clamorous  abuse  heaped  by  the  popu- 
lace upon  the  Bishops ;  the  numerous  and  urgent 
petitions  presented  for  the  total  extirpation  of  their 
office ;  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Tteligion 
consisting  of  members  of  Parliament ;  the  eagerness 
with  which  complaints  and  reproaches  against  the 
Clergy  were  brought  before  them,  and  the  unre- 
strained licence  given  both  to  the  pulpit  and  press 
to  pour  forth  invectives  against  the  Church,  her 
services,  her  orders,  and  the  persons  of  her  minis- 
ters " ;  were  all  formidable  indications  of  the 
tempest  that  was  ready  to  burst  upon  the  head  of 
the  devoted  Primate,  and  of  the  desolation  that  was 
to  follow. 
Eiecniion  Bofore  the  summer  of  the  next  year  (1641)  ar- 
rived, the  enemies  of  Strafford  had  achieved  their 
object.  His  skill,  and  courage,  and  touching  elo- 
quence, availed  him  nothing.  The  bill  of  his  at- 
tainder was  passed  by  the  Commons,  in  haste,  and 
with  an  overwhelming  majority ;  by  the  Lords,  with 

"  Clarendon,  348— 358.  Of  the  entitled  'Episcopacy    by   Divine 

heap  of  scurrilous  pamphlers  whicli  Right  Aaaerled,'  with  hia  various 

appeared  in  that  day  upon  the  above  Repliea  in  its  defence  t  and,  on  the 

subjects,  the    majority  have  long  other  side,  the  pamphlet  of  Hall's 

aioca  been  forgutten,  la  they  de-  five  Preebylerian  opponents,  Ste- 

aerred   to  be.     But  there   was  a  phcn  Marahall,  Edmund   Calamy, 

higher  class  of  controversial  writ-  Thoraai    Young,   Matthew   New- 

inga  which,  the  reader  will  remem-  comen,    and     William    Spurstow, 

ber,waa  called  into  existence,  from  who  wrote  nnder  the  appellation 

1639  to  1641,  by  the  conQict  then  of  Smectymnuus,  ^fonned  by  the 

rafring.     The  most  conspicuous  of  initial  letters  of  their   respective 

these,  on  the  one  side,  were  Arch-  namea,)  and   the  Animadversions 

bishop  Usher's  Apostolical  iDslitO'  and    Apolc^y   for   Smectymnuus, 

tion  of  Episcopacy,  and  the  tre^  aod  other  tracts  upon  the  same 

tite  of  the  excelteat  Bishop  Hall,  tubject,  by  Milton. 
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reluctance,  and  dela;,  and  diminished  numbers; — the  chap. 
Toices  of  less  than  half  the  whole  number  of  those  ' — v— ' 
who  had  heard  his  trial  being  left  to  confinn  his 
sentcDce,  and  the  people  at  the  gates  intimidating 
them  hy  their  clamour.  When  the  bill  came  to  be 
considered  hj  the  King,  Bishop  Juxon  alone  urged 
him  to  reject  it ".  He  would  iain  have  done  so : 
but  the  continued  violence  of  the  people, — joined 
with  shameful  sophistry  of  argument  on  the  part  of 
his  counsellors  '*,  and  the  touching  entreaty  even  of 
Straifbrd  himself,  coDJuriog  him  not  to  resist, — at 
length  wrung  from  the  King,  in  spite  of  protestai- 
tions  and  of  promises,  the  assent  to  his  execation  ". 

The  same  dar,  on  which  the  Kinir  signed  the  com-  Act  hr  ih« 
mission  for  the  Lords  to  pass  Strafford  s  attainder,  pnionAtian 
■witnessed  also  his  signature  to  the  bill  by  which  the  mmt. 
session  was  to  continue,  during  the  pleasure  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliameat ;  a  measure,  oatensibty  brought 
forward  for  the  purpose  of  giving  good  security  for  a 
loan,  but  which,  in  reality,  ensured  to  the  irritated 


^*  Hspin,  li.  162.  honour,  than  anf  of  them  wtll^in 
'*  Witneia  the  pleas  wlvuiced  who  hunted  •fter  his  Ufa.  The 
bj  the  Archbishop  of  York  (Wil-  odIj  imperFectioiu  which  be  hod, 
lianu).  Hacket,  in  his  admirable  that  were  kuowQ  to  me,  were  his 
Life  of  the  Archbishop,  pan  it.  want  of  bodily  health,  and  a  care- 
p.  161,  attempts,  but  without  sue-  leianesa  (or  rather  roushness)  not 
ceai,  to  justify  them.  See  also  Cla-  to  oblige  any  i  and  bis  mlshsps 
rendon,  i.  4Ae — 450,  and  Smythe'i  in  this  last  action  were,  that  he 
Lectnret,  i.  S81.  groaned  under  tbe  public  en*y  of 
'*  Tbe  terms  in  which  Laud  the  nobles,  served  a  mild  and 
notices  this  erent  in  the  History  gracious  Prince,  who  knew  not 
of  his  Troublea,  written  during  hu  bow  to  be,  or  be  mado  great ;  and 
imprisonment,  are  too  important  trusted  blie,  perfidious  and  cow- 
to  be  omitted:  'Notwithstanding'  ardly  men  in  the  Northern  em- 
the  hard  fate  which  fell  upon  him  ploymeni,  though  be  had  many 
[Strafford],  be  is  dead  with  more  doubts  put  to  bim  about  it.' p.  17S. 
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■*  without  fear  of  interruption,  whatfloever  designs  thej 
entertained  against  him  ".     Some  of  the  early  acts, 
indeed,  of  the  Parliament,  whose  sittings  were  thus 
indefinitely  prolonged,  were  nothing  more  than  those 
which  truth  and  justice  demanded  at  the  hands  of 
honest  and  patriotic  men ;  and,  had  ita  course  heen 
terminated  by  them,  or  carried  on  only  in  conformity 
Aboiiiion  of  with  them,  all  might  yet  hare  been  well.     The  abo- 
CommiHian  Htion,  for  iustance,  of  the  High  Commission  Court, 
SUIT  Chun-  and  of  the  Star  Chamber,  which  was  accomplished 
by  two  separate  Acts  passed  for  that  purpose,  during 
this  year  (1641),  put  an  end  to  a  fruitful  source  of 
intolerable  tyranny  and  corruption.     I  have  nerer 
disguised  or  palliated  the  enormous  evils  inflicted  by 
these  two  tribunals  upon  the  Church  and  people  of 
England ;  and  with  gratitude,  therefore,  is  the  fact 
of  their  abolition  recorded. 
AMKwmt      But  a  very  different  feeling  is  excited,  when  we 
rnenL         go  on  to  review  the  measures  which  preceded  and 
followed  these.     The  bills,  early  brought  in  by  the 
Commons,  to  '  take  away  the  Bishops'  votes  in  Par- 
liament,' and '  for  the  utter  eradication  of  Bishops, 
Deans,  and  Chapters,' — although  the  first  of  them 
was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  and  the  second,  notwith- 
standing it  was  twice  brought  forward,  did  not  then 

"  Agun  let  Lftud'i  words  be  nor  adjourned  but  by  the  consent 

noted:  'At  Ibis  time  the  Partia-  of  both   Houses ;  in  which,  vhat 

ment  tendered  two,  and  but  two,  he  cut  off  from  himiclf,  time  will 

Bill*  to  the  King  to  lign.    Thia  to  better  show  than  I  can.  God  blesa 

cut  off  Strafford's  head  was  one ;  the  King,  and  his  Royal  lasue.' 

and  the  other  was  that  this  Par-  History  of  hit  Troubles,  ut  sup. 
liameot  should  neither  b«  (UsaolTed 
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imate  stage  in  the  Conim< 
the  quarter  towards  which  the  current  of  their  ex-  "- 
cited  passions  was  turned".  Tt  soon  set  in  with 
greater  Tiolence.  Courageous  and  &ithful  men, — 
Hacket,  for  example, — essayed  to  stem  it ;  but  they 
were  overborne.  A  new  bill,  to  take  away  the 
Bishops'  votes  in  Parliament,  passed  the  Commons. 
The  liberty  of  the  Clergy  to  interfere  in  any  tem- 
poral matter  whatsoever,  was  strenuously  denied ; 
whilst,  yet,  with  strange  inconsistency,  some  of  the 
English  Puritan  Ministers  were,  at  the  same  time, 
avowedly  exercising  the  most  direct  and  important 
influence,  upon  snbjects  which  came  under  daily  dis- 
cussion in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  Alexander 
Henderson,  the  Presbyterian  Minister  of  Scotland, 
was  assuming  a  dictation  in  temporal  afiairs  more 
lordly  than  any  which  had  been  manifested  by  the 
Bishops  of  that  country  '•.  Nay,  the  Commons  made 
it  a  subject  of  direct  complaint,  that  the  King 
should  presume  to  exercise  his  undoubted  right  of 
filling  up  five  Bishoprics  at  that  time  vacant  Tt 
mattered  not  that  the  men,  appointed  to  the  respec- 
tive Sees,  were  allowed  to  possess  the  highest  possi- 
ble character  for  piety,  learning,  and  discretion; 
the  mere  fact  of  their  nomination  to  the  office  of 
Bishop,  was  deemed  an  offence.  The  Bishops,  who 
still  desired  to  discharge  their  duties  in  Parliament, 

7«  Clarendon,  i.  410—418,  and  minify  in  Oiford  i  Winniff,  Dean  of 

482 — 484.  St.Faul'i ;  Browneri^.  Master  of 

»  Ibid.  ti.  25.  The  Bbhopa  re-  Catharine  Hall,  Cambrntfce;  Kiue, 

ferred  toinlheneitHntence  were  Dean  of  Lichfield  :  and  Weitfiela, 

Prideaus,  Regiui  Proferaor  of  EK-  Incumbent  of  St.  Bartholomew'!, 
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he  populace  from  t 
-"  House ;  and,  when  some  of  them,  obeying  the  evil 
counsel  of  Williams,  Archbishop  of  York,  drew  up 
and  signed  a  protestation  upon  the  subject,  thej 
were  forthwith  accused  of  high  treason,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  where  they  remained  for  seve- 
ral months,  until  the  bill,  depriving  them  of  their 
seats  in  Parliament,  had  passed.  The  King,  in  his 
turn,  charged  certain  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  with  high  treason;  tried  to  seize  their  per- 
sons; and,  finding  that  they  had  escaped  into  the  city, 
followed  them  thither;  demanded  that  they  should 
be  delivered  up  into  his  hands ;  and  forbade  any  to 
harbour  them"*.  But  the  accused  members  were  never 
given  up  to  bim.  The  people  would  not  obey.  Tliey 
crowded  around  the  King,  as  he  passed  along,  with 
scowling  looks  and  insulting  words  ;  and  a  paper  was 
thrown  into  the  window  of  his  carriage,  bearing  the 
inscription,  '  To  your  tents,  O  Israel  *'.' 

These  were  words  of  &tal  omen ;  and  others  of 
like  import  quickly  followed  them.  But,  ere  long, 
remonstrances,  petitions,  and  declarations,  cease  to 
be  heard  or  answered.  The  weapons  of  war  are  made 
ready ;  and,  before  the  next  year  is  brought  to  a  close, 
the  standards  of  opposing  armies  are  set  up ; — the 
King,  and  his  adherents,  on  one  side ;  the  Parlia- 
ment, with  its  leaders,  ou  the  other  ".  Then  comes 
the  fearful  shock  of  battle  upon  the  hills,  and  plains. 


*  Clarendon,  ii.  US— 124. 

"  Rapin,  li.  316. 

"  Tbe  King's  ilancUrd  was 
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and  valleys  of  once  happy  England.  It  is  no  foreign  ™*P' 
invader  who  marches  to  and  fro ;  but  citizen  arrayed  ' — <■ — ' 
against  citizen,  &ther  against  son,  brother  against 
brother.  Now,  shouts  the  Cavalier  the  cry  of 
triumph ;  and  now,  the  Roundhead.  But,  whosoever 
&lls  or  conquers,  he  bears  alike  the  name  of  English- 
man ;  and  so  the  land  of  the  survivor  is  left  more 
desolate.  The  spirits  of  the  noblest  of  our  country- 
men are  broken,  and  their  faces  pale  with  sorrow,  as 
they  gaze  upon  the  scene ;  their  sleep  passes  irom 
them,  and  tbeir  hearts  are  ready  to  break,  as  with 
'  shrill  and  sad  accent'  they  cry,  *  Peace,  Peace :'  but 
no  peace  comes  unto  tbem,  save  that  which  the 
swift-winged  messenger  of  death  brings  with  it,  amid 
the  din  and  caroage  of  the  battle  *'. 

Yet  not  to  the  high  places  of  the  field  is  the  strife 
confined.  The  eye  shall  turn  from  Edgebill  and 
Newbary,  irom  Marston-moor  and  Naseby,  and  see, 
in  the  assemblies  of  men  not  armed  with  sword  or 
spear,  fresh  elements  of  confusion  and  misery  at 
work.  Let  our  attention  chiefly  be  directed  to  those 
which  wrought  the  downfell  of  the  Church;  that, 
seeing  the  heavy  trials  through  which  she  thus  passed 
at  home,  we  may  learn  the  severity  of  those  which 
her  children,  in  distant  Colonies,  were  soon  made  to 
suffer. 

And,  first,  in  the  Assembly  of  Divines, — which  AnembiT  of 
met,  for  the   first  time,  in  Henry   the    Seventh's 
Chapel,  on  Sunday,  Julyl,  1 643,— we  trace  a  deter- 
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minstion  to  act,  both  in  spiritual  and  civil  matters, 
J  upon  principteB  recognized  neither  bj  the  Church, 
nor  by  the  law  of  the  land.  It  consisted  of  a  hundred 
and  twent;f-one  Ciergymen,  not  appointed  by  the 
King, — nay,  his  proclamation  had  been  issued,  ex- 
pressly forbidding  them  to  meet  for  the  present 
object  **, — nor  yet  chosen  by  their  brethren,  to  be 
their  representatives  in  lawful  synod.  The  sole 
authority,  by  which  they  were  summoned,  was  that  of 
an  ordinance  of  Parliament;  the  knights  and  burgesses 
of  which  had  selected  them,  as  a  council  to  act  on 
their  behalf  in  all  such  matters  as  might  be  proposed 
to  them  by  the  two  Houses,  touching  the  govern- 
ment, and  liturgy,  and  doctrine  of  the  Church.  To 
these  were  added  thirty  Lay-Awessors,  consisting  of 
ten  Peers  and  twenty  Commoners,  who  possessed  an 
equal  right  of  debating  and  of  voting  with  the 
Divines  *\ 

The  establishment  of  some  such  Assembly  had 
been  strongly  pressed  before,  both  in  the  RemoD- 
strance  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  King,  on 
the  first' of  December,  1641;  and,  also,  during  the 
spring  of  1643,  in  the  negotiation  at  Oxford.  But 
its  constitution  and  assembling  at  the  present  time, 
arose  from  the  necesaty  imposed  upon  Parliament, 
through  its  reverses,  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  Scots ; 
and  the  condition  insisted  upon  by  the  Scots,  that 
'  there  should  be  an  uniformity  of  doctrine  and  dis- 


<  Neal,H.S10i  Collier,  viii.  258. 

■  Nral,  U.  208,  vhere  the  whole  lut  of  the  AMemblj  m 
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dpline  between  the  two  nations.'  To  prepare  the  cbap. 
way  for  the  attainment  of  this  end,  was  the  avowed  ' — v-^ 
object  of  the  Assembly  *' ;  and,  it  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  its  members  must 
have  been  the  avowed  partizans  of  a  Parliament, 
already  committed,  by  its  necessities,  to  the  adoption 
of  most  unjustifiable  measures.  Clarendon,  indeed, 
states,  that  there  were  not  above  twenty  of  the 
whole  number  of  Divines,  '  who  were  not  declared 
enemies  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  some  of  them  infamous  in  their  lives 
and  conversations ;  and  most  of  them  of  very  mean 
parts  in  learning,  if  not  of  scandalous  ignorance; 
and  of  no  other  reputation  than  of  malice  to  the 
Church  of  England  *'.'  Baxter,  on  the  other  hand, 
describes  them  as  *  men  of  eminent  learning,  godli- 
ness, ministerial  abilities,  and  fidelity,'  and  asserts, 
that  '  the  Christian  world,  since  the  days  of  the  Apo- 
stles, had  never  a  synod  of  more  excellent  divines 
than  this  and  the  sfnod  of  Dort".'  The  censure 
and  the  eulogy  pronounced  by  these  writers  are 
alike  overstrained.  But,  let  the  character  of  the 
Divines  who  comp<»ed  the  Assembly  have  been 
what  it  might,  they  were,  manifestly,  not  competent, 
as  a  body,  to  decide  the  questions  submitted  to 
them,  touching  the  doctrine,  liturgy,  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  for  the  Church  was  not  isirly 
represented  among  them ;  and  the  arguments  which 
she  had  to  urge,  were  neither  stated  with  fulness,  nor 

"  Baiter's  Life,  part  i.  p.  93. 
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CHAP  beard  with  patieoce.  It  mattered  not  that  the 
' — v-^  names  of  some  of  her  most  feithful  and  able  ministerfl, 
— such  as  Brownrigge,  Hacket^  Hammond,  Morley, 
Prideaax,  Usher,  and  Sanderson, — were  to  be  foand 
in  the  list  of  the  Assembly ;  its  very  constitution 
precluded  these  men  from  ever  appearing  in  it^  or 
taking  any  part  in  its  proceedings.  And,  of  others 
who  were  constant  in  their  attendance,  there  was  no 
sufficient  guarantee  given  that  a  juet  balance  would 
be  held  between  contending  parties,  even  in  the 
honoured  names  of  Selden  and  Sir  Matthew  Hate, 
among  the  Lay-Assessors,  or  in  those  of  Caryl,  and 
Gataker,  and  Ligbtfoot,  and  Reynolds,  and  others 
among  the  Divines.  For  the  sympathies  of  these 
men  were  with  the  Presbyterian  party,  which  was 
now  seeking,  by  unlawful  means,  to  avenge  itself 
upon  the  Church  for  the  acts  of  which  she  stood 
accused  ;  and  they  were  either  carried  away  by  the 
current  of  tumultuous  feelings  to  ends  which  they 
secretly  disapproved ;  or,  if  they  resisted  its  course 
their  resistance  was  useless  ". 
pnthTie-  Of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Presbyterians  in 
^l^enti,"  England,  and  of  the  distinction  between  them  and 
tiuit.  the  Brownists  or  Barrowists,  in  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, a  brief  account  has  been  already  given.  It  has 
been  stated  also,  that  the  principles  of  the  latter 
party  were,  with  some  modification,  those  advocated 
by  the  Congregationalists,  who  had  settled  at  Leyden 

"  Gataker,  for  instance,  opposed  c«ted  the  authorit;  of  EpUcopicv 
the  introduction  of  the  Solemn  in  the  Aisembly,  but  without  ei- 
League  and  CotcdbdI,  and  advo~     feci.  Biog.  Brit. 
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BOD,  and  vho  now,  retnmin. 
were  called  Independents  *•.  The  opposition  be-  *- 
tween  these  two  parties  began  to  assume  a  distinct 
form,  at  an  earlj  period  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Assembly  of  Divines : — the  Presbyterians,  on  the 
one  hand,  maintdning,  as  of  divine  right,  that  mode 
of  goTemment,  which,  being  vested,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, in  the  minister  and  lay-elders  of  a  parish,  is, 
ID  its  turn,  controlled  by  the  classical  assembly,  and 
by  the  provincial,  national,  and  (ecumenical  synod  " : 
the  Independents,  on  the  other  hand,  asserting  that 
'every  particular  congregation  of  Christiana  baa  an 
entire  and  ample  jurisdiction  of  its  members  to  be 
exercised  by  the  elders  thereof  within  itself".'  A 
third  class  of  opinions,  called  Erastian,  also  found  its 
advocates  among  several  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  Assembly  on  both  sides.  They  were  so  called 
from  Erastus,  a  German  physician  and  divine  of  the 
sixteenth  century ;  and  their  object  was  to  show,  that 
the  spiritual  authority  of  the  clergy  was  only  such 
as  could  be  maintained  by  convincing  the  reason,  or 
influencing  the  affections  ;  that  it  was  not  lawful 
for  them  to  exercise  the  coercive  authority  of  the 
keys ;  and,  that,  where  punishment  for  offences, 
either  of  a  civil  or  religious  nature,  was  demanded, 
it  could  properly  be  Inflicted  by  none  but  the  civil 
magistrate  ", 

"  Vol.  i.  c.  fii.  and  xii.  id  Ioc  connt  u  gireo  in  hit  sixth  chapter, 

"  Short's  Hiitory,  §  567.  ib.  354— 8S9,  at  the  diwusaiont  and 

"  Apolog.  Narrat.,  &c  (juoted  divisions  irhich  took  plsce  in  the 

bj  Ned,  ii.  266.  Assombly  by  the  respeclive  «d*o- 

**  Neal,  ii.  285.    A  mbute  ac-  cates  of  the  above  opioioni. 
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^xith'  The  majority  of  the  Assembly  were  of  the  Pre&- 
ThsBoiemnbyteriaa  side;  and  the  influence  of  Henderson,  and 
CDHntM  the  three  other  Presbyterian  ministers,  who  were 
b^  iho  Eng-  sent  from  Scotland  as  Commissioners,  to  take  part 
■Dent.  in  its  proceedings,  joined  with  the  earnest  desire 
of  Parliament  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Scots  in 
prosecuting  the  war  against  the  King,  speedily  led 
to  the  subscription  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant by  the  English  Parliament.  It  was  laid  before 
the  Assembly,  in  lees  than  seven  weeks  from  the 
date  of  its  fitst  meeting ;  received  its  instant  and 
hearty  approval ;  and  was  despatched  the  next  day 
to  the  two  Houses,  with  a  letter  entreating  that  it 
might  be  forthwith  confirmed**.  Accordingly,  oo 
the  twenty-flfth  of  September,  1643,  it  was  read, 
article  by  article,  in  St.  Margaret's  Church,  West- 
minster, before  the  Members  of  both  Houses,  the 
Scots  Commissioners,  and  the  Assembly  of  Divines, 
*  each  person  standing  uncovered,  with  his  right  hand 
lifted  up  bare  to  heaven,  worshipping  the  great  name 
of  God,  and  swearing  to  the  performance  of  it  ^*.' 
The  Commons  and  the  Assembly  subscribed  it  forth- 
with in  the  chancel  of  the  Church ;  the  Lords  did 
the  same  on  the  fifteenth  of  October ;  in  Scotland, 
all  persons  were  required,  by  the  committee  of 
states,  to  swear  to  and  subscribe  it,  on  pain  of  con- 
fiscation of  their  property ;  and,  throughout  all  Eng- 
land, on  the  second  of  the  following  February,  it 
was  commanded  to  be  taken  by  every  person  above 
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the  age  of  eighteen  years.  It  professed  a  sincere  chap: 
endeavour,  on  the  part  of  all  who  subscrihed  it,  to  ' — ■^ — ' 
preserve  '  the  reformed  religion  in  the  church  of 
Scotland,  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  govern- 
ment,— and  to  bring  the  Church  of  God  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  to  the  nearest  conjunction  and  uniform- 
ity in  religion,  confessing  of  &ith,  form  of  Church- 
government,  directory  for  worship,  and  catechizing ;' 
to  extirpate  '  Popery,  prelacy  (that  ie,  Church-govern- 
ment by  archbishops,  buhops,  their  chancellors  and 
commissaries,  deans,  deans  and  chapters,  archdeacons, 
and  all  other  ecclesiastical  officers  depending  on  that 
hierarchy),  soperstition,  heresy,  schism,  profaneness ;' 
to  preserve  'the  King's  person,  and  authority,'  as 
well  as  *  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Parliaments ;'  to 
ponish  all  *  incendiaries,  malignants,  and  evil  instru- 
ments,' who  should  do  any  thing  '  contrary  to  the 
league  and  covenant;'  and  mutually  to  assist  one 
another  in  the  *  common  cause  of  religion,  liberty, 
and  peace  of  the  Kingdom  '*.' 

To  impose  this  covenant  upon  all  men,  as  a  test  snffuHBgiof 

.,.,,.  ,  1         ■  r  "i*  Clergy. 

of  their  obedience,  was  a  tyrants  work;  and,  with 
the  spirit  of  a  tyrant,  it  was  carried  forward.  No 
civil  right  or  office  was  allowed  to  remain  with  the 
possessor,  unless  he  submitted  to  the  test :  and  the 
English  who  resided  abroad  were  not  exempted  from 
it  any  more  than  those  at  home  ".  As  for  the  Clergy, 


•"  Ibid.  ii.  219— 222.  loudly  conilcmned  by  them  in  the 
''  Ibid.  ii.a24.     Thg  Terr  saine  cue  of  Laud,  and  tbc  Engliih  Con- 
course was  here  punued  by  ibe  gregalions  at   Delpb    and    olber 
Furiian  party,  which  bad  been  so  places.  Ibid.  i.  552. 
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o  take  it  in  their  o^ 
'  tender  it  to  tbeir  parisbioners,  they  were  at  once 
ejected  from  their  livings ;  and  their  places  occupied 
by  those  who  bad  subscribed  it  The  whole  frame- 
work of  the  Church  was  thus  Tirtually  destroyed ; 
although  tbe  ordinance  of  Parliament  for  its  abolition 
bad  not  yet  been  issued.  There  were  no  longer  any 
visitations,  or  ecclesiastical  courts;  nor  was  any 
regard  paid  to  tbe  Canons,  or  ceremonies,  or  even 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  All  matters  of  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  Churcb  passed  through  the 
bands  of  the  Assembly ;  ministers  were  elected  by 
their  parishioners ;  examined  and  approved  by  the 
Assembly ;  and  confirmed  in  their  benefices  by  Par- 
liament, vrithout  any  regard  to  tbe  Bishop  or  his 
commissary.  The  work  of  expulsion  proceeded 
quickly.  From  headships  of  Colleges,  and  from  fellow- 
ships, in  the  two  Universities,  firom  livings  and 
lectureships,  hundreds  were  driven  forth,  amid  cruel 
insults  and  reproaches;  and  the  greater  part  of  them, 
for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  stedfast  fidelity  to 
their  spiritual  rulers,  and  loyalty  to  tbeir  King. 

The  charges  brought  forward  against  some  of 
the  expelled  Clergy,  upon  grounds  of  immorality 
or  incompetency,  might  doubtless  have  been  true. 
In  the  case  of  so  large  a  body  of  men,  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  otherwise.  But,  not  now  to 
dwell  upon  the  unlawfulness  of  the  tribunals 
before  which  they  were  tried,  and  the  unscrupulous 
proceedings  which  were  dignified  by  the  name  of 
justice,  tbe  number  of  the  Clergy  who  were  proved 
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unworthy  of  their  sacred  oflGce,  bore  no  proportion  ^A^- 
■whatsoever  to  the  many  who  suffered  for  the  truth's  ' — > — ' 
sake.  In  Walker's  History  of  the  Sufferings  of  the 
Clergy,  abundant  testimony  is  supplied  to  prove  this 
iact;  testimony,  which,  after  every  qualification 
which  it  may  be  thought  by  some  persons  to  receWe 
irom  the  opposing  evidence  of  Neal,  and  Baxter,  and 
Calamy, — but  which  I  think  Walker  has  well  reiiited 
in  his  Preface, — remains  to  show  an  appalling  aggre- 
gate of  crime  and  misery.  Collier  indeed  states, 
upon  the  authority  of  Fuller,  that '  there  were  more 
turned  out  of  their  livings  by  the  Presbyterians  in 
three  years,  than  were  deprived  by  the  Papists  in 
Queen  Mary's  reign ;  or  had  been  silenced,  suspended, 
or  deprived  by  all  the  Bishops,  from  the  first  year  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  to  the  time  we  are  upon  ".'  And 
even  Neal  is  forced  to  confess,  with  the  same  his- 
torian, that '  the  veins  of  the  English  Church  were 
emptied  of  much  good  blood*'.'  Ail  thia  proves 
the  truth  of  another  remark  of  Fuller  respecting  the 
Presbyterians,  that  they  who  '  desired  most  ease  and 
liberty  for  their  sides  when  bound  with  Episcopacy, 
now  girt  their  own  garment  the  closest  about  the 
consciences  of  others  '•'.' 

But    their  conduct    in    disposing   of  the   prefer-  D»criptiMi 
mentfl  which  they  thus  got  into  their  own  hands,  J^toJt'*^ 
reflects  not  less  disgrace  upon  them  than  did  the 
mode  in  which  they  drove  out  their  rightful  pos- 
sessors.    For  Fuller  tells  us,  that,   'to  supply  the 

"  CQllior.  Tiii.  269.  "  Neal,  ii.  26S.  ■<«  Fuller,  xl.  S12. 
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^Ap.  vacant  places,  many  young  students  (whose  Orders 
' — - — '  got  the  speed  of  their  Degrees)  left  the  Univer^ 
sities.  Other  Ministers,  turned  Duallista  and  Plu- 
ralists  ;  it  being  now  charity  what  was  formerly 
covetousness,  to  bold  two  or  tbree  benefices.  Many 
vicaridges  of  great  cure,  but  small  value,  were  with- 
out Mioisten^  (whilst  rich  matches  have  many 
suitors,  they  may  die  vir^^ns  that  have  no  portions 
to  prefer  them)  which  was  often  complained  o^ 
seldom  redressed;  it  passing  for  a  current  maxim, 
it  was  safer  for  people  to  last  than  to  feed  on  the 
po^on  of  Malignant  Paatours'".'  But  Fuller,  it 
may  be  said,  was  attached  to  the  King's  cause :  and 
his  testimony,  therefore,  may  bear  harder  against  the 
Parliament  and  the  Assembly  of  Divines  than  they 
deserved.  Be  it  so.  Let  us  turn  then  to  Milton,  that 
unrelenting  enemy  of  the  King  and  of  the  Church, 
and  see  the  terras  in  which  he  describes  the  acts  of 
the  stud  Assembly :  'To  reform  religion,'  (he  says)  "& 
certain  number  of  Divines  were  called,  neither  chosen 
by  any  rule  or  custom  ecclesiastical,  nor  eminent  for 
either  piety  or  knowledge  above  others  left  out ;  only 
as  each  member  of  Parliament,  in  his  private  &ucy, 
thought  fit,  so  elected  one  by  one.  Tbe  most  part 
of  them  were  such  as  had  cried  down,  with  great 
show  of  zeal,  the  avarice  aud  pluralities  of  Bishops 
and  Prelates,  that  one  cure  of  souls  was  a  fiill  em- 
ployment for  one  spiritual  pastor,  how  able  soever, 
if  not  a  charge  rather  above  human  strength.     Yet 

"■   Fuller,  xi.  see. 
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these  conscientious  men  (ere  any  part  of  the  task  chap. 
■was  done  for  which  they  came  together,  and  that  ^ — v-^ 
on  the  public  salary)  wanted  not  boldness,  to  the 
ignominy  and  scandal  of  their  pastor-like  profession, 
and  especially  of  their  boasted  reformation,  to  seize 
into  their  hands,  or  not  unwillingly  to  accept,  (be- 
sides one,  sometimes  two  or  more,  of  the  best 
livings,)  collegiate  masterships  in  the  University, 
rich  lectures  in  the  city;  setting  sail  to  all  winds 
that  might  blow  gaia  into  their  covetous  bosoms : 
by  which  means  these  great  rebukers  of  non-resi- 
dence, among  so  many  distant  cures,  were  not 
ashamed  to  be  seen  so  quickly  pluralists  and  non- 
residents themselves,  to  a  fearful  condemnation, 
doubtless,  by  their  own  mouths.  And  well  did 
their  disciples  manifest  themselves  to  be  no  better 
principled  than  their  teachers;  trusted  with  com- 
mitteeships and  other  gainful  offices,  upon  their 
commendations  for  zealous  and  (as  they  hesitated 
not  to  term  them)  godly  men,  but  executing  their 
places  like  children  of  the  devil,  uniaithfuUy,  un- 
justly, unmercifully,  and,  where  not  corruptly, 
stupidly.  So  that,  between  them,  the  teachers,  and 
these  the  disciples,  there  hath  not  been  a  more 
ignominious  and  mortal  wound  to  faith,  to  piety,  to 
the  work  of  reformation,  nor  more  cause  of  blas- 
pheming given  to  the  enemies  of  God  and  truth, 
since  the  first  preaching  of  the  reformation  '•*.' 

Whilst  the  enemies  of  the  Church    were    thus  Tim  Dim- 
making  havoc  of  her  temporal  possessions,  her  spi-     '' 
■<°  Hiltoa,  Tii.  401.  SymnoM'a  £d. 
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OTAP.  ritual  ordinances  were  assailed  and  overthrown  by 
' — - —  tbe  same  hands.  A  few  weeks  after  the  meeting 
of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  a  method  of  conducting 
the  public  devotions  of  the  people  by  some  other 
means  than  that  of  the  ancient  Liturgy,  was  sub- 
mitted to  their  deliberation:  and,  having  received 
their  sanction  and  that  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Scotland,  it  was  established  by  an  ordinance  of 
Parliament,  bearing  date  January  3,  1644-5,  under 
the  title  of  '  A  Directory  for  Public  Worship  '".' 

This  was  soon  followed  by  another  ordinance, 
which  made  it  compulsory  upon  the  ministers  of 
each  parish  to  read  the  Book  of  Directory,  before 
morning  sermon,  on  the  Sunday  after  they  had  re- 
ceived it ;  and  forbade  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  in  any  Church,  Chapel,  or  place  of 
public  worship,  or  in  any  private  place  or  femily, 
under  penalty  of  five  pounds  for  the  first  offence, 
ten  for  tbe  second,  and  for  the  third  a  year's  im- 
prisonment. Fines  also  were  imposed  upon  any  one 
who  should  refuse  to  observe  the  Directory,  or  dare 
to  preach,  write,  or  print,  any  thing  in  derogation  of 
it  '**.  Such  were  "  the  tender  mercies"  of  Presby- 
terian discipline!  Such  was  the  respect  paid  to  the 
rights  of  other  men's  consciences,  by  those  who  had 
been  so  resolute  and  clamorous  for  the  preservation 
of  their  ovm !  It  moved  the  Independents  themselves 
to  remonstrate;  but  the  plea  of  toleration,  which 
they  strenuously  urged,  was  urged  in  vain '". 
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[?,  the  enemy,  whom  Pres' 
IndependeDts  alike  regarded  with  most  bitter  hatred,  '- 
and  whom  they  sought  eagerly  to  destroy,  was  not 
yet.  cast  out  of  their  way.  Hugh  Peters,  indeed, 
with  a  refinement  of  ferocious  cruelty  to  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel,  had  wished  to 
banish  him  to  New  England,  that  the  vengeance  of 
its  Puritan  settlers  might  be  wreaked  upon  him  '"; 
but  Parliament  chose  to  reserve  that  wretched 
triumph  to  itself.  Worn  down  with  age,  poverty, 
and  sorrow,  and  painful  imprisonment.  Laud  was 
DOW  powerless  to  injure  any  who  once  had  feared 
him;  and,  in  a  few  more  years  or  months,  his  last 
sand  of  life  must  have  run  out.  Nevertheless,  to 
gratify  the  feelings  of  the  Scots,  with  whom  the 
members  of  the  English  Parliament  were  now  ^t 
friends  "^  he  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords  for  trial.  It  commenced  March  12,  1643-4. 
To  the  fourteen  articles  of  impeachment,  which  bad 
been  preferred  against  him  in  1640,  were  now  added 
ten  others,  which,  as  well  as  the  former,  charged 
him  with  divers  acts  of  treason,  by  endeavouring  to 
subvert  the  government,  and  make  the  council  table, 
the  Canons  of  the  Church,  and  the  King's  prerogative 
above  the  law;  by  interrupting  the  cause  of  justice; 
by  favouring  Popish  doctrines,  opinions,  and  censures, 
and  persecuting  all  who  opposed  them;  by  dividing 
the  Church  of  England  from  the  foreign  Protestant 

"*  II  WM  moved  ID  the  Home  of  Coinmoiu,  M»y  1, 1643. 
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CHAP.   Chorcfaee;  and  b;  alienating  the  King's  miad  irom 
' — v-^  his  ParliamentB  "'. 

To  make  these  charges  good,  not  only  iras  every 
public  document,  supposed  to  be  associated  with  the 
Archbishop's  authority  or  name,  brought  forward, 
and  the  most  invidious  interpretation  forced  upon  it, 
but  all  his  private  papers,  even  those  which  con- 
tained the  record  of  his  prayers,  were  ransacked.  He 
wa^  as  he  himself  said,  'sifted  to  the  bran  '*" ;'  and 
any  hint,  or  allusion,  which  could  he  gathered  from  all 
that  he  had  ever  written,  or  said,  or  done,  in  his  whole 
life,  and  which  could  by  possibility  be  converted 
into  material  of  accusation,  was  eagerly  laid  hold  of, 
and  pressed  against  him.  The  persecuted  Prynne 
was  now  the  persecutor ;  and,  with  the  malignity  of 
a  fiend,  executed  that  hateful  office;  entering  the 
prison-chamber  of  the  Primate,  whilst  he  was  in  bed; 
searching  the  pockets  of  his  garments ;  carrying  off 
every  thing  upon  which  he  could  lay  his  bands,  save 
a  small  sum  of  money;  refusing  to  let  the  Arch- 
bishop have  even  a  copy  of  his  own  manuscripts, 
unless  it  were  made  at  his  own  charge ;  in  spite  of 
promises  that  they  should  all  be  returned  to  him, 
restoring  only  three  out  of  the  twenty-one  parcels 
which  he  seized ;  and  supplying  each  one  of  the 
Peers  with  garbled  copies  of  the  Archbishop's 
Diary,  on  the  day  on  which  he  was  permitted  to 
enter    upon    the    recapitulation    of    his    defence. 

1"  Ibid,  ii.  17,  nd  286.  »«  Ibid.  ii.  329. 
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it  was  a  sample  of  tbat  wh 
the  rest  of  the  persecutors  of  Laud.  After  a  linger-  "- 
iDg  trial  of  more  than  eight  months,  the  Lords,  who 
had  only  attended  partially,  and  in  scanty  numbers  "°, 
voted  that  he  was  guilty  of  such  things,  as,  in  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  Judges,  did  not  amount 
to  treason.  And,  accordingly,  in  their  first  conference 
with  the  Commons,  they  expressed  their  opinion  to 
that  effect.  The  Commons,  howeYer,  resolute  in 
their  purpose,  had  a  second  conference  with  the 
miserable  remnant  of  Lords  who  were  still  bold 
enough  to  attend  it ;  and,  by  their  voices,  the  ordi- 
nance of  attainder  onder  which  Laud  was  executed, 
was  passed  upon  the  same  day  which  witnessed 
also  the  enactment  of  the  Parliamentary  ordinance 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
and  for  the  establishment  of  the  Directory.  It 
was  the  ordinance  of  a  Parliament  at  open  war  with 
the  King;  and,  without  the  consent  of  the  King, 
the  execution  could  not  be  lawful.  The  King  did 
not  only  not  ^ve  his  consent,  but  caused  assurance 
of  his  pardon  to  be  conveyed  to  Laud.  It  was 
pleaded  in  arrest  of  judgment ;  and,  of  course,  in 
vain.  The  sole  indulgence  which  could  be  obtained, 
— and  that,  not  until  the  first  application  for  it  had 
been  rejected, — was,  that  the  aged  prelate  should 
die,  not  upon  the  gibbet,  but  by  the  axe.  Upon  the 
tenth  of  January,  ]  644-5,  he  was  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill.    And,  in  the  readiness  with  which  he 

"•  Cobbetfi  State  T^^al^  iv.  353. 
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CHAP,    prepared  himself  for  death;  the  patience  with  which 
< — ^—j  he  endured  insults  and  reproaches,  which,  even  to 
the  last,  were  heaped  upon  him ;  the  clearness  and 
fidelity  with  which  he  vindicated  himself,  upon  the 
scaffold,  from  the  charges  against  which,  hefore  his 
judges,  he  had   pleaded  in  vain ;  and   the  feitbfiil, 
earnest  prayer  with  which,  in  that  solemn  hour,  he 
implored  God,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  to  pardon  his 
own  sioa,  and  to  restore  peace  and  happiness  to  the 
King,  the  Parliament,  the  Church,  and  the  *  distracted 
and  distressed  people'";'  we  see  all  that  can  win 
for  him  our  reverence  and  admiration. 
Hiichmc-       Whilst   these   feelings   predominate    over  every 
'*''  other,  as  we  contemplate  the  close  of  Laud's  career, 

it  obviously  becomes  very  difficult  to  form  and  ex- 
press a  true  judgment  upon  his  character.  Never- 
theless, this  must  be  attempted ;  or  the  review,  taken 
of  events  in  which  he  bore  so  prominent  a  part, 
will  have  been  made  in  vain.  There  are  those, 
indeed,  who  hate  the  very  name  of  Laud  with  a 
bitterness  so  intense,  as  to  apply,  to  every  act  and 
word  of  his,  the  same  wide-sweeping  sentence  of 
condemnation;  whilst  others,  with  every  sympathy 
quickened  into  action  in  his  behalf,  are  slow  to  re- 
cognize his  infirmities,  and  the  evils  of  which  he  was 
the  author.  The  truth,  however,  must  not  be  sacri- 
ficed by  the  indulgence  of  extravagant  censure  or 
praise.  The  question  to  be  considered  is,  whether 
the  power  of  those  admirable  qualities,  displayed  by 

"I  Sec  the  Archbuhop'8  Speech    mario  Devotions,' 220— 233.    Oi- 
«nd  Prater  appondeU  to  his  '  Sum-    ford  Edit.  1898. 
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Laud  during  his  imprisonment,  and  trial,  and  at  his  ^"^^' 
death,  may  be  found  controlling  him  throughout  the  ■ — ■'---' 
previouB  stages  of  his  life;  or,  whether  they  were 
only  the  seed  that  was  sown,  and  the  fruit  that  was 
ripened,  by  severe  and  lengthened  chastisement. 
The  answer  to  be  returned  to  this  question  by  the 
impartial  enquirer  will,  I  believe,  be  this, — that, 
whilst  chastisement  purified  and  strengthened  these 
qualities,  and,  but  for  its  severity,  their  greatness 
would  never  have  been  fully  proved, — -the  source,  from 
which  they  were  derived,  had  always  been  within  him. 
The  pious  devotion,  for  example,  which  was  his 
stay  and  solace  when  all  earthly  comfort  had  de- 
parted, did  not  then,  for  the  first  time,  sustain  and 
guide  him.  The  record  of  his  private  devotions  is 
still  extant,  in  which  he  repeated,  upon  each  day,  the 
word  of  confession,  of  prayer,  of  praise ;  and  strove 
to  turn  to  his  soul's  profit  the  remembrance  of  some 
of  the  most  memorable  events  which  befel  him  in 
the  course  of  his  troubled  life.  He  has  noted, 
throughout  those  pages,  in  each  recurring  year,  and 
in  tones  of  deepest  humiliation,  the  offences  which 
he  had  committed  "* ;  and  has  thus  supplied,  as  his 
earliest  biographer  remarks,  '  a  brave  example  of  a 
penitent,  and  afflicted  soul,  which  many  of  us  may 
admire,  but  few  will  imitate  "'.'  The  foulest  libeller 
will  hardly  dare  to  say,  that  the  tracing  of  such 

''*  AmoDg  these  etpedally  muj  Rich,  Dec.  26.  I60A  ;  and  tnother, 

b«   pointed   out  his  prayer  witli  dated  July  26,  1617,  and  March 

reference  to  the  inarrUge  which  6,  1641-2.    Ibid.  166.  168. 
be  tolemnized  between  the  E»rlof        "*  Hejlyn,  59. 
Devonchire*od  tbe  divorced  Lady 
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CHAP,  words  with  hi?  hand,  or  the  repeating  them  with  his 
' — ■^-^  lips,  was  hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  Laud ;  for  no  man 
could  tiave  known  that  such  tokens  of  holy  com- 
munion between  him  and  the  great  Father  of  spirits 
ever  existed,  had  not  the  spoiler  rifled  every  secret 
and  treasured  paper  belonging  to  him.  Tiie  very 
character  of  such  records  bespeaks  their  truth- 
fuloess. 

And  that  this  spirit  of  deTotion  enabled  Laud  to 
resist  and  triumph  over  many  a  temptation  which 
assailed  him  in  his  daily  walk,  is  evident  from  the 
feet,  that,  amid  many  examples  of  gross  profligacy, 
no  stain  was  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  his  own 
temperate  and  chaste  deportment;  and,  in  an  age 
greedy  of  spoil  and  reckless  as  to  the  means  of 
gathering  it,  his  hands,  although  wielding  enormous 
power,  were  never  soiled  by  dishonest  gains.  And 
yet,  whilst  he  resolutely  refrained  from  accumulating 
riches  for  the  purpose  of  self-indulgence,  he  was 
unwearied,  as  he  was  generous,  in  prosecuting  works 
of  public  munificence  and  private  bounty.  His 
weekly  almsgiving,  his  daily  hospitality,  his  affection 
for  the  poor  of  his  native  town  of  Reading  "^  his 
noble  beneiactions  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  his 
zeal,  discrimination,  and  kindness,  in  befriending  men 
whose  piety  and  learning  shed  upon  that  age  a 

"*  The  following'  entry  m  tui  will  bleu  me  io  it,  beciuie  it  wu 

Jouroil  Ruppliei  a  toDching  proof  hia  own  motion  in  me.     For  thia 

of  thii :  '  The  wt,y  to  do  the  town  wiy  never  Mme  into  mj  thoughls 

of  Rewlisg  {food,  for  their  poor :  (though  I  bad  mucfa  beaten  them 

which  niaj  be  compaued,  by  God's  about  it)  till  thii  night,  a*  I  wa* 

bletnng    upon    me,    though    my  at  m;  prajrert.  Jan.  1, 1683-4.* 
wealtli  be  inull.  And  I  hope  God 
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lustre  that  will  never  fiul, — all  these  bear  witness    chap. 
to  the  depth  and  largeness  of  Laud's  charity.  ' — ^-^ 

Nevertheless,  the  course  which  he  pursued,  was 
marked  bj  ruin  to  himself,  and  to  the  Church  of 
which  he  was  a  chief  overseer;  and,  for  a  large 
share  of  the  causes  which  led  to  this  destruction,  he 
must,  in  his  own  person,  be  held  responsible.  One 
of  the  most  prominent  of  these  was  an  irritability  of 
temper,  manifesting  itself  in  rudeness  of  speech  and 
manner,  which,  even  if  his  station  had  been  less  exalt- 
ed, or  his  lot  cast  in  less  troublous  times,  must  have 
exposed  his  acts  to  grievous  misconstruction :  and, 
of  course,  amid  the  difficulties  by  which  he  was  daily 
and  hourly  beset,  there  was  nothing  which  more 
easily  gave  repeated  advantage  to  his  enemies,  or 
inflicted  greater  injury  upon  his  own  cause.  The 
description  which  Clarendon  gives,  in  his  History  of 
the  Bebellion  "*,  of  the  extent  of  this  infirmity ;  the 
narrative  which  he  relates,  in  the  History  of  his  own 
Kfe  "*,  of  bis  free  expostulation  with  the  Archbishop 
respecting  it;  the  allusions,  constantly  to  be  met 
with  in  contemporary  writers,  to  the  same  subject '" ; 
and,  indeed,  the  frank  and  unreserved  confession 
which  the  Archbishop  himself  made, '  that  it  was  an 
infirmity  which  his  nature  and  edncation  had  so 
rooted  in  him,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  contend  with 

"*  Vo).  t.  175 — 180.  Jiizon,  shrewdl;^  remirkt  that '  h« 

'••  Vol.  1,  70 — 74.  hnJ  «  perfect  command  ofhU  p»- 

*"  Fnller,  for  insUnce,  in   bii    non  (■□  happiuev  not  gjuited  to 

omi  peculiar  manner,  (peeing  of    all  Cleijjrnien  in  that  age,  thongh 

the  excellent  qualities  of  Bitbop    Privf  Counaellon).'  li.  150. 

f2 
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CHAP,    it'",'  all  concur  in  shoviog  tbe  aggravated  power 
"^  -  with  which  this  evil  oppressed  him. 

But  miserieB  more  ruinous  than  any  which  could 
be  excited  by  an  irascible  temperament,  or  hasty 
speech,  arose  from  the  belief,  entertained  by  Laud, 
that,  in  order  to  give  fiill  effect  to  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  spiritual  duties  of  the  ecclesiastic,  it 
■was  necessary  to  annex  to  it  the  multifarious  avoca- 
tioDS  of  the  statesman.  His  enemies,  indeed,  would 
fain  show  that  he  strove  after  this  kind  of  power, 
only  from  his  love  of  political  scheming,  and  the  force 
of  self-interested  ambition.  But  here,  again,  the  work- 
ings of  his  mind,  as  they  are  laid  open  to  ua  in  his 
Diary  and  Summarie  of  Devotions,  supply  distinct 
evidence  of  the  -conviction  entertained  by  him,  that 
such  power  v/m  the  appointed  and  lawful  channel, 
through  which  the  saving  ordinances  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  might  spread  more  effectually  throughout 
the  land,  and  the  glory  of  God  be  more  signally  ad- 
vanced. The  well-known  entry  in  his  Diary,  March 
6, 1636,  respecting  his  appointment  of  Bishop  Juzon 
to  the  oflSce  of  Lord  Treasurer,  may  be  cited  as  one 
of  the  many  evidences  of  the  feet :  — '  William 
Juxon,  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  made  Lord  High- 
Treasurer  of  England :  no  Churchman  had  it  since 
Henry  VIFs  time.  I  pray  God  bless  him  to  carry 
it  so  that  the  Church  may  have  honour,  and  the  King 
and  the  State  service  and  contentment  by  it.     And 

'"  CUreodon'B  Life,  nt  nip.  i.  7S. 
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*ch  will  not  hold  tl 
tmder  God,  I  can  do  no  more.*  Nothing  could  be  "- 
conceived  better  fitted  to  offend  and  alarm  the 
country,  than  such  an  appointment  at  such  a  time ; 
and  the  grounds  of  objection  against  it  could  not  be 
removed"*, — howsoever  they  might  have  been  miti- 
gated,— by  Bishop  Juxon'e  excellent  administration 
of  its  duties.  Neither  is  it  easy  to  understand 
through  what  process  a  mind,  like  that  of  Laud, 
could  be  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Church 
could  only  hold  herself  up  by  the  appointment  of  her 
Bishops  to  such  offices  as  these : — the  just  conclu- 
sion rather  being,  that,  if  by  such  means  only  her 
strength  could  be  sustained,  the  sooner  she  fell  the 
■better.  Nevertheless, — mistaken  though  it  were, — it 
is  impossible  not  to  admit,  that  Laud's  sole  motive  for 
the  appointment  of  Juxon  to  the  Treasurership,  was, 
*  that  the  Church'  might  have  *  honour,  and  the 
King  and  the  State  service  and  contentment  by  it.* 
A  like  motive,  I  believe,  it  was, — mistaken,  yet 
sincere, — which,  actuating  his  life  from  the  begin- 
ning, was  qoickened  into  stronger  action,  when, — 
in  the  maturitj  of  his  manhood,  and  already  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  St.  David's '", — he  became  en- 
tangled in  the  confidence  and  fiiendsfaip  of  the  pro- 
fligate Buckingham,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  power, 
St  the  court  of  James  the  First,  It  vras  an  intimacy 
fraught  with  ruin.    As  a  compromise  of  Land's 


*  Clarandoiv  L  175 ;    FoUer,    162),  wbeo  Ltod  mi  id  hU  fortT- 
150.  eighth  year. 

0  This  took  piece    No*.  18, 
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^AP-  spiritoal  character  and  office,  it  ie,  for  ite  own  sake, 
■■ — - — '  and  independently  of  all  other  consequences,  to  be 
deplored;  and  it  ia  most  discreditable  to  Hejlyn, 
that  he  should  be  found  relating  minutely  the  man- 
ner in  which  Laud's  confidential  agency,  in  behalf  of 
Buckingham,  was  carried  on  "',  and  never  once  seem 
conscious  that  such  employments  ill  accorded  with 
the  duties  of  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Christ  That 
Laud's  personal  integrity  was  not  corrupted  by  the 
relations  thus  formed,  and  that  he  ever  strove  to 
make  them  serve  nobler  ends,  is  evident  from  the 
allusions  to  be  found  in  the  record  of  his  private 
thoughts'".  Nevertheless,  the  scandal  of  such  a 
position,  was  not  thereby  removed. 

But  greater  evils  still  resulted  from  Laud's  inti- 
mate relations  with  Buckingham.  In  the  first  place, 
the  necessity  was  lud  upon  him  of  being  almost 
always  absent  fkirn  his  Diocese,  the  persontd  super- 
intendence of  which  was  his  first  duty;  and  which,  in 
the  case  of  others,  he  afterwards  rigidly  enforced. 
And,  next,  he  became  thereby  the  adviser  and  pro- 
moter of  measures  with  which  it  had  been  good  for 
bim  and  for  the  Church,  If  he  had  never  been  asso- 
ciated. Some  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  have 
been  noticed  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  chapter.  They 
were  completed  in  the  lifetime  of  Buckingham ;  and, 
for  them,  although  in  a  subordinate  degree.  Laud 
was  responsible.    But,  when  Buckingham  fell  by  the 


">  Hsflyn,  118.  nuie  of  Darotiow,  ut  tap.  IM— 

'*•  See  the  prtyer*  Pro  Duce    157. 
BuckinghmrauB  &&  in  Laud'i  Sddi- 
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Id's  hand,  in  1628,  the  influence  which  Laud  had  chap. 
by  that  time  acquired  in  the  councils  of  his  SoTereigti, ' — v — ' 
permitted  him  no  longer  to  remain,  in  the  language 
of  his  biographer,  '  an  inferior  minister  in  the  ship 
of  State,'  entrusted  only  with  '  the  trimming  of  the 
sails,  the  super-inspection  of  the  bulgings  and  leak- 
ingB  of  it;  but  he  ia  called  unto  the  helm,  and  steers 
the  course  thereof  by  his  sage  directions  '*',' 

Would  that  be  bad  never  been  called  to  the  helm, 
and  never  essayed  to  steer  the  vessel  of  the  State ! 
The  melancholy  contrast  would  not  then  have  been 
supplied,  which  is  now  left  for  us  to  contemplate, 
between  this  description  of  the  vaunted  wisdom  of 
the  pilot,  and  the  miserable  wreck  of  all  that  waa 
entmsted  to  his  keeping.  Others,  indeed,  might  have 
fiuled,  like  him,  to  weather  the  fierce  tempest ;  and, 
like  him,  have  been  denied  the  privilege  of  perish- 
ing alone.  But  we  should  have  been  spared  the 
fauroiliating  thought,  which  now  is  forced  upon  us, 
that  he,  against  whom  men  then  clamoured  as  the 
cause  of  their  misfortunes,  was  one,  who  had  been, 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  consecrated  to  the 
office  of  a  Kshop  of  our  Church ;  and,  for  the  greater 
part  of  that  period,  not  only  her  chief  spiritual 
ruler,  but  the  prime  administrator  of  all  civil,  as  well 
as  of  all  ecclesiastical,  afi^rs. 

Neither  should  we  have  had  to  lament  the  fact, 
which  the  sequel  of  this  history  will  abundantly 
show, — and  the  conviction  of  which  has  alone  in- 
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CHAP,    duced  me  to  tarry  so  long  upon  the  present  portion 

■ — ^-^  of  the  narrative, — that  the  difficulties  of  the  Church 

abroad,  both  then  and  afterwards,  were  as  directly 

identified  with  the  name  and  acts  of  the  same  ruler, 

as  those  by  which  she  was  laid  prostrate  at  home. 

The  evils  at  which  I  have  already  glanced,  and  to 
which  I  shall  refer  more  particularly  in  the  fbllowiug 
chapters,  which  befei  our  Trans-Atlantic  colonies, 
during  the  administration  of  Laud,  were,  briefly,  the 
oppression  of  Puritans  in  New  England,  the  neglect 
of  Churchmen  in  Virginia,  and  the  fevour  of  Ro- 
manists in  Maryland ;  and,  because  I  neither  palliate 
nor  disguise  these,  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  show 
the  invalidity  of  that  charge  which  his  enemies 
pressed  against  him  so  eagerly  in  his  day,  and  which 
some  may  think  is  confirmed  by  such  an  admission 
in  our  own,  that  Laud  was,  in  his  heart,  a  -believer 
in  all  the  doctrines,  and  an  abettor  of  the  usurped 
authority,  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  That  there  were 
some  ceremonies  performed  indeed  by  him  which 
savoured  of  superstition ;  which  were  unauthorized 
by  our  Church ;  by  which  the  minds  of  mariy  were 
justly  offended  and  alarmed ;  and  the  observance  of 
which  therefore  must  be  a  subject  of  sincere  regret, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  although,  even  with  respect 
to  some  of  these,  the  {acts  of  the  case  were  widely 
different  from  those  which  his  accusers  represented'". 
It  is  true,  also,  that  he  did  not  resort  to  the  indignant 
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language,  which  some  would  have  employed,  when  he  chap. 
rejected  the  ofier  made  to  him,  in  1633,  of  a  Car-  ~^'3^ 
dioal's  bat;  but  let  those,  who  would  pervert  this 
circDmstance  into  an  accusation  against  bim,  cbII  to 
mind  his  own  allusion  to  it  upon  his  trial,  when  he 
said,  *  If  to  offer  a  Cardinal's  hat,  or  any  like  thing, 
shall  be  a  sufficient  cause  to  make  a  man  guilty  of 
treason,  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  any  Romanist  to 
make  any  English  Bishop  a  traitor  when  he  pleases'". 
It  is  not  upon  such  grounds  alone  that  the  imputa- 
tion of  apostasy  upon  the  part  of  Laud  can,  without 
shameful  injustice,  be  made  to  rest.  The  falsehood  of 
?uch  a  charge,  we  repeat,  is  proved  by  the  terms  in 
which  he  answered  it,  as  seen  in  the  record  of  his 
memorable  speech  as  a  Peer  in  Parliament,  in 
1637'",  and  afterwards  upon  his  trial;  on  both  which 
occasions  he  proves  that  some  of  the  acts  alleged 
against  him  were  not  true,  and  successfully  vindi- 
cates many  othera  from  the  misconstruction  forced 
rupon  them.  These  answers  the  impartial  reader 
should  esamine  for  himself;  for  it  is  impossible  to 
abridge  them  here.  But,  more  than  all,  the  charac- 
ter of  Laud's  triumphant  Conference  with  Fisher, 
the  Jesuit,  in  1622,  must  ever  bear  witness  to  bis 
integrity,  as  a  faithful  sod  of  the  Church  of  England. 
It  may  be  regarded,  indeed,  as  an  a  priori  proof, 
that  any  accusations,  which  cast  reproach  upon  that 
integrity,  must  have  been  groundless.  I  grant  that 
some  may  now  be  disposed  to  admit  the  reasonableness 

>'-*  Ibid.  389.  >»  He;l;n,38fi— S41. 
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cnAP.   of  Bucfa  a  conclnaioD,  who  remember  with  paia,  in  our 
■  ovn  day,  that  there  is  one  who  distinguished  himself 

in  like  manner,  by  a  publicatioD  against  the  Church  of 
Rome,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  and  yet,  within  a  few 
years  afterwards,  retracted  every  word  of  ceiuur^ 
which,  there,  or  elsewhere,  he  may  hare  spoken  re- 
specting her,  and  is  now  an  ordained  Priest  in  her 
Communion.  But, — ^not  to  dwell  upon  the  many 
and  esseDtial  points  of  dlBfereuce  in  the  arguments 
of  Laud,  in  lus  Conference  with  Fisher,  and  those  of 
Newman,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Prophetical  Office  of 
the  Church, — it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
latter  writer  has  since  confessed,  that  his  words  of 
condemnation  against  Rome,  in  that  and  other  pub- 
lications, were,  when  he  delivered  them,  not  so  much 
bis  own,  as  those  which  he  believed  were  authorized 
by  '  a  consensQS  of  the  Divinea  of  our  Church  ;*  that 
he  wished  'to  throw  himself  into  their  system;*  feel- 
ing himself  '  safe,'  as  long  as  he  said  what  they  said ; 
and  that  such  views  also  were  'necessary  for  our 
position'".*  But  where  can  the  trace  of  any  such 
spirit  be  found  in  the  writings  or  acts  of  Laud  ?  He 
never  threw  himself  into  the  ranks  of  the  champions 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England,  merely  that  he 
might  feel  himself  safe  among  them,  but  because 
truth  Bimimoned  him  to  their  side ;  he  neither  re- 
peated any  of  their  words,  nor  upheld  any  of  their 
arguments,  merely  because  they  were  necessary  for 


'^  Newmao't  Prebc«  to  lui  Eaaa/  on  the  Detelopment  of  CbriitUn 
DoctriiM,  p.  iz. 
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a.  poaitioD  not  otherwise  defeoeible,  but  because  his    chap. 

intj  to  God  and  Hie  Church  could  not  be  dischai^ed  ' ^J-^ 

-witboat  them.  His  outward  profession,  therefore, 
never  was  in  one  direction,  whilst  his  affections,  per- 
haps unconsciously,  were  in  another;  but,  with  single- 
ness of  heart  and  purpose,  be  inwardly  adhered  to  all 
that  he  publicly  declared.  And,  for  proof  of  this,  we 
find,  that,  not  only  was  no  argument  urged  by  Laud 
against  Fisber  erer  retracted,  do  word  of  censure  which 
be  was  constrained  to  speak  against  Rome,  either  then 
or  at  any  other  time,  ever  repented  of ;  but  that  he 
reprinted,  in  an  enlarged  fbnn,  in  1638, — ^nearly  six 
years  after  he  had  been  raised  to  the  Primacy, — ^the 
Tery  work  which,  sixteen  years  before,  had  first  appear^ 
ed  as  the  record  of  that  conference.  Let  this  import- 
ant iact  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  and  be  cherished 
with  gr&titude,  by  those  who  feel, — as  all  who  read 
the  work  with  attention  and  impartiality  must  feel, — 
that  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  vindications  of  truth 
which  have  ever  been  produced  in  the  controversy 
between  ua  and  Rome.  Let  the  vi^lance  also,  and 
the  boldness  with  which,  in  the  year  preceding  this 
republication,  Laud  put  to  confusion  the  schemes  of 
Pimzani,  and  of  Con,  the  Pope's  nuncio,  be  remem- 
bered as  another  proof  of  his  unswerving  integrity 
with  respect  to  the  points  at  issue  between  the  two 
Churches.  And  that  the  course  thus  maintained  by 
liaud  was  not  a  matter  of  state  policy,  but  one  which 
he  regarded  as  necessary  to  defend  the  individual 
man  from  error  dangeroos  to  his  soul's  health,  is 
further  evident  from  the  effort  which  he  made,  a  few 
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^xii^'  7^^^  before,  to  win  back  his  godson  and  friend, 
— « — '  William  Chillingwortb,  from  that  communion  witli 
Rome  into  which  he  had  been  seduced  by  Fisher ; 
and  the  success  of  which  effort  was  signally  proved 
by  the  publication,  in  1638,  of  Chilliogworth's  immor- 
tal work, '  The  Religion  of  Protestants,  a  safe  Way 
to  Salvation  '".'  It  was,  doubtless,  the  recollection  of 
these  and  other  evidences,  too  numerous  to  be  here 
recounted '",  which,  as  we  are  informed  by  Evelyn, 
led  the  English  Roman  Catholics,  in  his  day,  to  re- 
ceive with  such  satisiaction  the  tidings  which  came 
to  them  at  Rome  of  Laud's  death,  as  of  one  who  had 
been  their  most  troublesome  enemy  '** ;  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  the  Roman  Catholic  historian  of  this 
country,  in  onr  own  day,  has  frankly  acknowledged 
that,  whilst  Laud  *  wished  to  retain  several  religious 
ceremonies  which  had  been  consecrated  in  hie  estima- 
tion by  the  practice  of  Christian  antiquity,  in  every 
other  respect,  both  his  conduct  and  his  writings  com- 
pletely disprove  the  imputation,  that  he  endeavoured 
to  introduce  Popery '".' 

The  events  which  claim   our  notice,  before  we 


"■  Laad  dludu  to  thU  dreum-  Mktory  of  hit  Troublw,  &e.  297. 

■Ikace,  in  vaiy  touching  terms,  in  See    uao     Prefkce    to    Chilling- 

tbe  course  of  nil  trial,  ttyiog, '  Mr.  worth's  Works,  pp.  A,  5. 

Chilli  Dgworth's  learaiu^  and  abili-  "*  Ad  admirable  reriew  of  this 

tie*  are  sufficiently  known  to  all  important  subject  u  (rirea  in  the 

your  Lordships.  He  wis  gone,  and  ninth  chapter  of  Le  Baa's  Life  of 

settled    at  Douar.      My    letters  Laud. 

brought  him  back  i  and  be  lived  "°  Letter  to  Tenniton  in  Eto- 

■nd  died  a  defender  of  the  Church  lyn's  Memoiri,  \r.  349. 

of  Eiwland.    And,  that  this  ia  tu,  "'  Lingard,  x.  280,  note,  third 

yoar  Lordships  caiuiot  but  know.'  Ed. 
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close  this  chapter,  must  be  referred  to  very  briefly,  chap. 
They  are  the  closing  scenes  of  the  tragedy.  The  ^^{^ 
Parliament,  which  bad  wrought  such  disastrous  ruin  '^J^^ 
unto  others,  was  now  fast  working  its  own.  The 
Presbyterian  influence,  which  had  become  rampant 
in  its  ascendancy,  began  to  wax  feeble  under  the 
superior  cunning  and  audacity  of  the  Independent 
party.  And,  when  that  end  was  eflFected,  and  mili- 
tary violence  bad  become  the  supreme  law,  the  King 
himself  fell.  The  steps  which  led  to  this  shameful 
issue  were  few  and  rapid.  The  first  which  may  be 
mentioned,  was  the  passing  of  the  Self-denying  Ordi- 
nance, which  deprived  the  members  of  both  Houses 
of  their  civil  and  military  commands,  and  thereby 
threw  the  chief  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Inde- 
pendents and  of  the  army.  Cromwell,  although  a 
member  of  the  Lower  House  at  the  time,  and  conse- 
quently excluded  by  this  ordinance  from  his  office 
of  lieutenant-general,  contrived,  nevertheless,  through 
the  address  of  Fairfax,  to  retain  it.  Under  their 
joint  command,  the  army  was  remodelled ;  and  the 
entire  defeat  of  the  King's  forces  at  Naseby,  soon 
afterwards,  showed  with  what  skill  and  hardihood 
they  wielded  their  authority.  Then  followed  the 
unhappy  determination  of  the  King  to  seek  for  shel- 
ter with  the  Scottish  army,  by  which  act  he  lost  for 
ever  his  personal  liberty ;  the  discovery  and  publica- 
tion of  fresh  evidences  of  his  duplicity,  (supplied  in 
his  correspondence  with  the  Queen,  and  in  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  of  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan  with  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholics,)  which  inflamed  more  and 
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CHAP,  more  the  long  cherished  hatred  of  his  eoemies 
> — V — '  against  him ;  im  controTersj  with  Hendereon,  at 
Newcastle,  on  the  subject  of  Ghiirch  govenmient  "* ; 
and,  last  of  all,  diat  compact,  bj  which  the  Scots 
consented  to  deliver  up  his  person  to  the  English 
Parliament ;  a  compact,  which, — conpled  as  it  was 
with  their  receipt,  about  the  same  Hme,  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  in  lieu  of  all  arrears  claimed 
to  be  due  to  them  from  the  English, — it  is  diflQcult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  clear  from  the  charge  of  infamy 
which  oppresses  it  "*. 

The  Scottish  Parliament  might  vote,  as  it  did  imme- 
diately afterwards,  for  the  granting  of  personal  Uberty 
to  the  King,  whilst  their  Gieneral  Assembly  declared, 
that,  as  he  had  refused  to  take  the  Covenant,  it  be- 
came not  the  godly  to  concern  themselves  about  his 
fortunes  '*^ ;  the  English  Parliament  might  hedtate 
to  take  any  step  which  should  either  abridge  his 
liberty,  or  bring  him  to  an  untimely  end ;  but  the 
power  of  the  army  was  supreme,  and,  with  fearful 
rapidity,  bore  down  all  other  interests.  By  the 
bold  counsel  of  Cromwell,  and  the  activity  of 
Comet  Joyce  with  his  five  hundred  troopers,  the 
King  was  seized,  June  3,  1647,  at  Holmby,  in 
Northamptonshire,  where  be  had  been  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  Parliamentary  Commtssionets,  and 
brought  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  near  Cam- 

>**  For  lite  pwliculan  of  thii,  ofHame'ififty-eighthchutterwith 

•ee  CoUier,  vili.  307—325.  HtDain't  Conatit.  HhL  li.  S66~ 

!*■  Fgr  tha  different    Teniom  269. 

which  ma;  b«  given  of  thU  trvu-  "*  Hume,  nt  lup. 
action,  compare  the  iMtfoarpagci 
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bridge.  Thw  blow  was  followed  by  the  march  of  chap. 
the  army  towards  London,  where  the  Parliament, ' — v-^ 
alter  a  brief  and  feeble  resistance,  submitted  to  its 
absolnte  control.  Eleven  of  the  obnoxious  members  of 
the  Lower  House  were  expelled ;  others  fied  beyond 
the  sea ;  and  the  Lord  Mayor  and  chief  civic  officers 
ofLondon  (who  had  favoured  their  interest,)  were 
imprisoned.  The  Fuliament,  in  fact,  was  reduced 
to  utter  slavoy ;  and  the  army,  which  had  been 
called  into  existence  by  its  voice,  was  now  its 
tynmt. 

Of  the  proposals  next  made  to  the  Royal  prisoner, 
at  Hampton  Court,  it  is  needless  to  say  more,  in  this 
place,  than  that  they  were  rejected;  that  he  fled 
thence  to  the  Isle  of  "Wight ;  and  there,  after  being 
again  compelled  to  reject  the  passing  of  four  bills 
proposed  to  him  by  Parliament, — for  it  was  impossible 
to  comply  with  their  terms, — he  received  the  alarm- 
ing intelligence  that  no  more  addresses  were  to  be 
made  to  him,  and  no  more  messages  received  from 
him.  These  votes,  and  the  still  closer  imprisonment 
enforced  against  the  King  at  Carisbrook,  were  tokens 
of  the  destruction  that  was  at  hand.  The  coosam- 
mation  of  it,  indeed,  was,  for  a  very  brief  season, 
deferred,  by  the  renevral  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of 
Scotland ;  by  insurrections,  in  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  King's  favour ;  by  the  temporary  return 
of  Presbyterian  influence ;  and  the  consequent  re- 
versal of  several  of  those  proceedings  in  Parliament 
which  had  marked  the  triumph  of  the  Independents. 
Hence  followed  the  treaty  of  Newport,  (Sept.  18; 
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^^p.  1648,)  which  insisted  upon  coocessioDB  to  be  made 
— ■■ — '  on  the  King's  part,  whereby,  bad  be  granted  them 
all,  he  would  have  been  proved,  as  be  himself  8Md» 
more  an  enemy  to  bis  people,  than  by  any  other 
action  of  his  life'".  The  concessions  which  be  did 
make  were  deemed  by  a  considerable  minority  of  the 
Lower  House  a  sufficient  ground  upon  which  they 
might  proceed  for  the  settlement  of  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom.  But  the  military  successes  of  Cromwell 
brought  back  fresh  courage  to  the  Independents. 
Tbey  forcibly  purged  the  house  of  all  the  Presby- 
terian members  "*;  and,  with  the  remnant  of  their 
own  partizans,  amounting  to  not  more  than  fifty  or 
mxtj,  arrogated  from  henceforth,  the  right  of  exer- 
cising, without  any  limit  or  control,  all  the  authority 
of  goTemment, 

The  liberties  of  the  whole  nation  being  thus  laid 
prostrate,  the  destruction  of  him  who  still  retained 
the  title  of  King  became  no  longer  difficult  They 
who  were  designing  it,  however,  strove  to  shelter 
themselves,  as  long  as  they  could,  under  such  autho- 
rity as  the  degraded  Parliament  conld  give  to  them. 
Upon  a  report,  made  by  a  committee  of  the  Lower 
House,  it  was  resolved,  that  a  King  who  levied  war 
against  his  Parliament  was  guilty  of  treason ;  and. 
that  Charles  should  be  tried  upon  this  charge  by  a 


'■*  Hume,  dix.  Tii.  1S7.  Riven  at  length  in  Cobbett's  Par- 
"•  This  occurred  Doc.  6,  1648:  JianienlBrT  Hislory,  iii.  H52;  uid 
■nd  onl^tvo  dava  before  the  deli-  is  the  omv  redeemiitf  act   to  be 
vcnr  of  Prjmnoa  noble  speech  in  found  in  the  proceeduga  of  Par- 
defence  of  the  King.  Thespeechia  liomeut  in  that  criala. 
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purpose.  The  Houae  of  Peers,— or,  to  speak  more  '- 
correctly, — the  few  who  still  could  be  brought  to 
give  a  mock  attendance  there,  unanimously  rejected 
this  resolution.  Whereupon,  the  Commons,  casting 
away  the  profession  of  all  regard  for  any  other  power 
than  their  own,  declared  that  whatsoever  they  chose 
to  enact,  was  lawful ;  and  issued  the  ordinance  for 
the  public  trial  of  the  King.  The  majestic  dignity 
with  which  Charles  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  his  self-appointed  judges ;  and  the 
abortive  efforts  to  save  him  from  this  outrage  by 
many  who  had  been  his  chief  opponents '" ;  the 
patience  with  which  he  endured  all  insults ;  and  the 
devout  composure  with  which,  yielding  to  the  un- 
righteous sentence  passed  upon  him,  he  at  length 
met  death  upon  the  scaffold ; — these  need  not  to  be 
related ;  for  they  are  held  in  memory  by  all  men. 
They  filled  the  hearts  of  the  people  that  witnessed 
them  with  deepest  shame,  and  grief,  and  pity ;  and 
the  recollection  of  them  renews  the  same  feelings  in 


The  voice  of  the  tyrant  speedily  proclaimed,  in 
the  ears  of  the  bewildered  nation,  the  end  for  which 
these  deeds  of  violence  had  been  done ;  and  the 
formal  abolition  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  of  the 
Monarchy,  proclaimed  his  usurpation  to  be,  for  the 
time,  complete.     This  was  the  sad  issue  of  the  strug- 

'**  WitneM  tho  remonstrance  of 
the  Preabf  teriao  ministera  whoae 
VOL.  11. 
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could  cheat  tbemael 
-*  in  that  miserahle  extremit}''.  Aad,  when  the  iron 
heel  of  despotism  had  trodden  down,  amid  the  ruins 
of  the  Throne,  their  dearest  birthrights;  and  the 
Church  was,  aa  Laud,  in  his  dying  hour,  had  de- 
scribed it,  '  like  an  oak  cleft  to  ehivers  with  wedges 
made  out  of  its  own  body,  and  at  eveiy  cleft  pro- 
&neoess  and  irreligion  entering  in*'';'  they  could 
be  led  away  by  the  wild  ardour  of  the  fenatic,  or  the 
asenmed  sanctity  of  tfae  hjrpocrite,  and  offer,  with 
complacent  looks,  their  praises  unto  God,  for  the 
bleesings  of  restored  freedom  ! 

'"  See  hu  Speech  upon  the  icsSbld,  appended  to  his  Summirie  of 
DeTotiona,  ut  sup.  p.  230. 
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CHAPTKR  XIV. 

TIBGINIA,  MARYLAND,  AND  THE  BERMUDAS,  IN  THE 
TIME  OF  CHARLES  THE  FIRST  AND  THE  COMMON- 
WEALTH. 

A.  D.  1625—1660. 

VIRGINIA— ProclMnation  of  Chsrles  the  First— The  rapid  aucces- 
^on  of  governon — Lord  Baltimore'!  rtsit  and  departure,  1629 — 
HarYej*s  oi^trettire  govemmest— Acts  and  Orden  of  the  General 
AHenblfreepecting  the  Church — Caoalitutionof  Parishw — Evilcon- 
geqaencetofsuchlegislation  to  the  Church — MARYLAND  granted 
to  Lord  Baltimore,  163Q — Terms  of  its  Charter— ReBections  thereon 
— The  dsputura  of  the  expedition:— Proceediogs  of  Leonard  Cal- 
vert and  the  fint  aettlerv  in  Maryland — It*  equitable  plan  ofgOTem- 
ment  and  religious  tolaration — Except  in  the  caae  of  slaves — Its 
eoactmcDt  touching  the  Church — Clajbome'i  disturbances — Re- 
trospect of  the  afiaiii  of  Tirgiuia  firom  Harrej's  first  goveTomant, 
1629 — Evil  coDsequeuces  of  Harvej's  rule,  especiallj  to  the  Church 
— Harvej  recalled,  and  Wyatt  reappointed,  1638-9 — His  lostruo- 
tions  respecting  the  Church — Berkele]'  firet  appointed  governor, 
1640-1 — Indian  War — Death  of  Opechaacanough — Acta  reapecling 
the  Church,  1644-5 — Lam  gainst  Popish  Recusants  and  Noncon- 
formiata — Sympathy  of  some  Virginiana  with  the  Puritans  checked 
— Remarkable  Petition  of  Caatell  to  Parliament,  1641 — Sanderson'a 
name  eoiuwctad  with  it — Incresung  difficulties  of  Virginia — She 
resiati  the  Commonirealtfa — Submits  in  1651 — Articles  of  Surrender 
— Acta  of  the  Assembly  respecting  Indian  Cluldren,  Parishes,  and 
Ministers,  1654-7 — Ads  for  restraining  crime  and  obaerviug  the 
Sabbath — Loyalty  of  Tirginia — Berlceley  reappointed  governor, 
165&-60 — Philip  Malbry— Act  agunst  Quakers — Maryland  during 
the  Protectorate— THE  BERMUDAS. 

It  is  impossible  to  turn  with  hopeful  feelings  to    chap. 
the  coDtemplation  of  the  Coloniea  of  England,  or ' — v-^ 
a2 
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*xi^'  '^®  position  which  the  Church  occupied  in  any  of 
' — * — '  them,  at  a  time  when  such  humiliating  and  disas- 
trous scenes,  as  those  described  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  were  enacted.  Like  conflicts,  followed  by 
the  like  overthrow  of  sacred  authority,  must  be 
looked  for,  in  every  region  to  which  the  British  rule 
extended,  in  that  unhappy  day.  In  each  of  them, 
too,  specific  elements  of  disturbance  were  at  work, 
varying  according  to  the  various  character  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants,  and  thereby  aggravating 
those  miseries  which  the  divisions  of  the  mother 
country  generated  in  her  in&nt  settlements  abroad. 

It  will  be  my  object  to  describe  these,  as  briefly 
and  impartially  as  I  can. 
vmamii.  And,  first,  let  us  turn  to  the  first  Colony  which 
England  had  planted  in  the  American  Continent, — 
Virginia.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that, 
towards  the  close  of  James  the  First's  reign,  the 
Virginia  Company  had  been  dissolved,  and  a  com- 
mission issued,  under  the  Great  Seal,  by  which  Sir 
Francis  Wyatt  was  appointed  to  continue  in  the 
government,  and  Sir  George  Yeardley,  and  West, 
and  others,  (whose  names  were  associated  with  its 
earli^t  history,)  in  the  council  of  that  Colony  '. 
Prociunii-  A  Proclamation  issued  by  Charles  the  First,  May 
cbariottho  13,  1625, — a  few  months  after  his  accession, — de- 
clares that  the  above  arrangement  was  only  pro- 
visional ;  and  that  the  entire  property  and  govern- 
ment of  Virginia  were  vested  in  the  Crown.    After 

'  Vol.  i.  c.  X.  in  loc. 
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enumerating  the  ends  for  which  the  Colony  had  heen  cbap. 
planted  by  his  fether,  namely,  '  the  Propagation  of " — ^-^ 
Christian  Religion,  the  Increase  of  Trade,  and  the 
inlarging  of  his  Royall  Empire ;'  and  reciting  the 
feilure  of  those  ends  through  the  alleged  miscon- 
duct of  the  Virginia  Company ;  its  consequent  abo- 
lition ;  and  the  reduction  of  all  its  rights  and  privi- 
leges  under  the  sole  authority  of  the  Crown ;  the 
Proclamation  goes  on  to  state,  in  the  following 
terms,  the  course  to  be  pursued  hereafter:  'Wee 
doe  by  these  Presents  publish  and  declare  to  all  our 
lovinge  Subjectes,  and  to  the  whole  World,  that 
Wee  hould  those  Territories  of  Virginia  and  the 
Summer  Islandes,  as  also  thae  of  New-England, 
where  our  Collonies  are  alreadie  planted,  and  within 
the  Lymittes  and  Boundes  whereof  our  late  deare 
Father,  by  hia  Letters-patents,  under  his  Great 
Seale  of  England  remayninge  of  Record,  hath  given 
Leave  and  Libertie  to  bis  Subjects,  to  plant  and 
inhabite,  to  be  a  Parte  of  our  Royall  Empire  dis- 
cended  uppon  Us,  and  undoubtedlie  belonging  and 
apperteyninge  unto  Us,  and  that  Wee  hould  Our 
Selfe  as  well-bound  by  our  Royall  Office  to  protect^ 
maynteyne,  and  support  the  same,  and  are  soe  re- 
solved to  doe,  as  anie  other  Part  of  our  Domynions : 
And  that  our  fiill  Resolution  is,  that  there  male  be 
one  uniibrme  Course  of  Government  in  and  through 
all  our  whole  Monarchie ;  That  the  Government  of 
the  Collonie  of  Virginia  shall  ymmediately  depend 
uppon  Our  Selfe,  and  not  be  commytted  to  anie 
Company,  or  Corporation,  to  whome  itt  maie  be 
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CHAP,  proper  to  trust  Matters  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  but 
' — ^— ^  cannot  be  fitt  or  safe  to  coramnnicate  the  ordering  of 
State  Afibires  be  tbey  of  never  soe  meane  Con- 
sequence :  and  that  therefore,  Wee  have  determyned 
that  oar  CommisBionerB  for  those  ASires  shall  pro- 
ceede  according  to  the  Tenor  of  Our  Commission 
directed  unto  them,  until  Wee  shall  declare  Our 
further  Pleasure  therein.'  The  Proclamation  further 
states  the  royal  intention  to  appoint  a  Council  in 
England,  for  the  immediate  superrisioii  of  the 
a£&ir8  of  the  Colony,  whose  proceedings  should  be 
subject  to  the  Privy  Council ;  and  another  Council 
for  the  same  purpose  to  be  resident  in  Virginia,  and 
subordinate  to  the  Council  at  home ;  and  to  main- 
tain,  at  the  cost  of  the  Crown,  the  public  offices  and 
fortifications  necessary  for  the  control  and  defence 
of  the  Colony  *. 

The  high  character  of  Wyatt,  to  whom  the  govern- 
ment of  Virginia  under  the  Crown  was  thus  dele- 
gated, and  the  wise  and  faithful  tenor  of  those  Arti- 
cles of  Instruction  by  which,  it  has  been  already 
stated,  his  course  in  former  years  was  ordered  to  be 
controlled ',  might  have  excited  a  good  hope,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  grievous  afflictions  which  had 
oppressed  that  province  \  happiness  was  yet  in  store 
for  her.  But,  if  such  hope  for  a  moment  cheered 
the  hearts  of  any,  it  was  speedily  dissipated. 
Before  the  termination  of  James's  reign,  Wyatt's 

1  Hazard,  t.  203—205.  '  VoL  i.  c.  x.  in  loc. 
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iather  died  in  Ireland ;  and  the  earliest  commissioD,  chap. 
addressed  by  Charlei  the  First  to  Yeardley,  and  ' — v-^ 
others,  of  the  Virginia  Council,  recites  the  fact  of 
the  death  of  the  elder  Wyatt,  and  empowers  the 
son  to  resign  his  goyemment  of  the  province,  if  ho 
wished  it,  into  the  bands  of  Yeardley,  and  return 
home '.  Wyatt  soon  availed  himself  of  this  permis- 
sion ;  and  Yeardley, — who,  it  may  be  remembered, 
had  succeeded  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  in  1616,  as  deputy 
governor,  and,  again,  upon  the  recall  of  Argall,  in 
1619,  had  been  appointed  chief  governor ', — was  now, 
for  the  third  time,  entrusted  with  the  management 
of  the  Colony.  He  died  soon  afterwards,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1627'. 

Thus,  in  little  more  than  two  years  from  the  time  Thenpid 
in  which  Virginia  had  become  the  exclusive  pro- gammon, 
perty  of  the  British  Crown,  she  vras  twice  exposed 
to  the  evil  of  a  change  of  governors ; — an  evil,  at  all 
times  great,  but  fraught  with  especial  mischief  to  a 
Colony  beset  with  difficulties  such  as  hers.  She 
could  ill  spare,  at  such  a  moment,  the  head  that 
could  devise,  or  the  hftod  that  could  execute,  mea- 
sures needful  for  her  welfiire.  Nor  was  the  loss  of 
such  feithful  friends  as  Wyatt  and  Yeardley '  had 

*  Huard,  i.  2S0— 234.  w  no  fbuniUtioD,  I  belieTe,  for  ttu« 

*  Vol.  i.  cbu).  ii.  RDd  X.  io  loc.     sUlement.     All  the  authentic  do- 
?  HsDii^*  Statutei  of  Virginia,     tices  of  Virgioia,  at  thii  time,  con- 

i.  4.  cur  in  giving  a  favourable  report 
'  Robertton  describes  Yeardley  of  Veardley's  character  j  and,  ao 
as  a  man  of  deopotic  character,  and  far  &om  wishing  to  lieep  every 
therefore  a  fit  initrument  to  en-  thing  nnder  hii  own  arbitrary  con- 
force  that  aystem  of  arbitrary  rule  trol,  I  have  distinctly  shown,  in 
which  Charles  had  committed  to  my  first  Volume,  c.  i.  in  loc.  that, 
bis  hands.  Works,  si.  229.   There  during  tho  government  of  Yeard- 
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es  to  be,  her  only  b 
■■  tive  curse,  was  inflicted  upon  her  by  another  com- 
mission, which  had  been  issued  before  the  death  of 
Yeardley,  and  dated  March  26,  1627,  which  ap- 
pointed Sir  John  Harvey  to  the  office  of  Governor, 
whensoever  it  might  become  vacant,  and  William 
Claybome  to  the  office  of  Secretary  *. 

Harvey  was  not  in  Virginia,  at  the  time  of  Yeard- 
ley's  death ;  and,  until  his  arrival  from  England, 
Francis  West, — ^brother  of  the  good  Lord  De  la 
Warr  "*, — who  had  been  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Colony  from  the  first  settlement  of  James 
Town  ",  was  entrusted  with  its  government.  Upon 
his  death,  which  took  place  soon  afterwards,  another 
member  of  the  Council  was  appointed  in  his  room  ". 

lef  in   1619,  he   e^tablUhed   and  tion   'in    Virqiinis.'      Both    these 

convened  the  House  of  Asseinbly,  slalemcDls  are  erroneous.   He  was 

conabtJDK  of  representatives  who  cerlainlj  the   lirat  irha  bore  the 

were  to  be  sent  from  the  several  title  of  Captain  General  in  that 

Boroughs  or   Townships    in   the  Colonj  ;  but  the  plantation,  aa  we 

Province.  have    seen,    was    established    by 

*  Hazard,  i.  234 — 239.     Claj-  others.     And,  so  far  from  being  in 

borne  had  gone  out,  in  the  first  communion  with  Rome,  abundant 

instance,  to  Virginia  with  Wyalt,  festimonj  has  been  supplied,  in  the 

in  1621,  'to  survey  the  planten'  ninth chapterofmv first Voiume,to 

lands,  and  make  a  map  of  the  coun-  prove  his  zeal  and  devotedness  as 

try.'      Hening,   i.   116;  and   was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 

loon  afterwards  admitted  to  the  lend.     I  ought  sooner    to  have 

Council,  as  appears  from  the  Com-  pointed  out  this  error,  which,  from 

mission    in  James's   reign,   dated  the  writer's  usual  accuracy,  might 

August  16,  1624.     Hazard,  i.  189.  mislead  many  of  her  readers  ;  but 

"  1  take  this  opportunity  of  cor-  I  had  not  detected  it  when  the 

reeling  s  strange    blunder  com-  former  Volume  passed  through  the 

nitted  by  Miss  Aikin,  with  respect  press. 

to  this  nobleman,  in  lier  Memoirs  "  Vol.  i.  chapters  vui.  and  x. 

of  the  Court  of  Charles  the  First,  in  loc. 

i.  29.     She  speaks  of  him  as  'a  "  His  name  was  John  Polt,and 

Catholic,'  —  meaning    thereby    a  his  career  was  soon  ended  by  bia 

member  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  being  found  guilty  of  stealing  cat- 

— who 'had  establuhed' aplanla-  tie.  Hening,  i,  145.     In  the  list 
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A  repetition,  therefore,  of  the  evils  incident  to  a  ch*'"' 
frequent  succession  of  governors  again  took  place ; ' — - — ' 
and  Clajhorne,  who,  amid  all  these  changes,  ceased 
not  to  hold  the  important  office  of  Secretary,  had 
the  hotter  opportunity  thereby  of  effecting  his  sinis- 
ter purposes.  That  he  was  not  slow  to  profit  by  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  to  him,  is  evident  from  the 
efforts  which  he  made  to  aggrandize  himself  by 
making  fresh  discoveries  and  appropriating  the  pro- 
fits to  his  own  use.  He  obtained  from  the  governors 
of  Virginia,  during  the  years  1627-9,  authority  to 
explore  Chesapeak  Bay,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
Virginian  territory  from  the  34th  to  the  4l8t  degree 
of  latitude ;  and,  in  1631,  a  royal  licence  was  granted 
to  him,  authorizing  him  to  traffic  in  those  parts  of 
America  for  which  there  was  already  no  patent 
granted  for  sole  trade  ".  The  footing  which  Clay- 
borne  was  thereby  enabled  to  gain  in  portions  of 
territory  soon  afterwards  made  over  to  Maryland, 
was,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  the  source  of  many 
troubles,  both  to  that  Colony  and  to  Virginia.  And, 
on  that  account,  attention  has  been  drawn  to  it,  for 
a  moment,  as  we  pass  along. 

During  the  interval  which  elapsed  before  Harvey  Lord  Bdti< 
entered  upon  his  government.  Lord  Baltimore  made  *n<id^' 
his  first  visit  to  Virginia,  with  the  view  of  settling  ""' 
there.    The  high  character  and  influence  of  this 


of  memben  of  the  CoudgiU  it  this  of  the  Tiivlnia  Compan]-  John  and 

time,  occun  the  name  of  WiUiain  Nicholai  Ferrar,  of  whom  I  have 

BuTur  [Ferror],  lb,  i.  137  ;  a  rela-  Bpoken  in  my  first  Volume. 

live  of  tboM  distii^iihed  officers  "  Chalmen,  206  and  227_2S8. 
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CHAP,  nobleman,  his  former  attempts  to  plant  a  Colony  in 
' — v-^  Newfouodlaod,  and  his  resignation  of  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State  under  James  the  First,  in 
consequence  of  having  entered  into  communion 
with  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  &cts  which  I  hare 
already  noticed'*.  Upon  arriving  in  Virginia, 
in  March,  1628-9,  he  was  required  by  the  Coun- 
cil to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  allegiance ; 
an  act,  be  it  observed,  not  less  demanded  by  the  laws 
of  the  mother  country  than  of  the  Colony ;  which 
the  difficulties  of  the  times  continued  to  make  im- 
perative *^ ;  and  from  which  there  appeared  no  special 
ground  upon  which  Lord  Baltimore  could  justly  claim 
exemption.  He  refused,  nevertheless,  to  take  the 
oath  ;  and  returned  to  England,  that  he  might  obtain, 
through  anotiier  channel,  the  liberty  which  he  desired 
to  possess  of  planting  a  Colony  in  America  ". 
airrej'.  Scarcely  had  Lord  Baltimore  left  Virginia  before 
IH^mraL  Sir  John  Harvey  arrived  as  Governor.  He  had  upon  a 
former  occasion  visited  the  Colony,  as  one  of  the  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Privy  Council  in  1624, 
to  examine  into  the  charges  which  certain  parties  at 
home  bad  brought  against  the  Company ;  and  it  has 

^  Vol.  i.  c.  si.  in  loc.  Hdence  in  Yir^inia,  bis   peraonal 

"  It  i«  juBtty  remarked  hr  Hal-  righti  were  duly  respectea,  u  up- 

lam,  with  respect  to  this  oatIi,thftl,  pean  from  the  foUoiriiig  extract 

*  except  by  eavilling  at  one  or  two  irom  the  Minutes  of  Proceediosa 

words,  it   seemed   impossible   for  of   the   Governor   and    Conncil: 

the  Roman  Catholics  to  declineso  '  March  25,  1630.  Tho.  Tindull  to 

reasonable  a  test  of  loyally,  with-  be  pillory'd  2  hours  for  giving  ray 

out  justifying  the  worst  suspicions  Ld.  Baltimore  the  lye,  and  thretit- 

of  Protestwt  jealouiy.'    Constit.  ening  to  knock  him  down.'    Hen- 

Hist.  i.  556.  ing,  i.  552. 
"  During  Lord  Baltimore's  re- 
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been  already  stated  that  the  proceedings  of  himself  ^j^- 
and  his  associate  at  that  time  were  marked  by  the ' — - — ' 
most  unfuir  spirit ;  that  they  had  attempted,  bnt  in 
vain,  to  induce  the  House  of  Assembly  to  surrender 
the  rights  secured  to  them  under  their  Charter; 
uid,  by  the  report  which  they  made  upon  their 
return  to  England,  had  greatly  promoted  the  op- 
pressive measures  then  in  progress  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Company ".  Little  good  was  to  be 
hoped  for  by  the  Colony  at  the  hands  of  such  a 
man.  And  so  the  event  proved.  He  ruled  the  pro- 
vince with  a  rod  of  iron.  Those  rigorous  laws,  which 
enforced,  under  heavy  penalties,  attendance  upon 
Church  ordinances,  and  which  former  governors,  it 
has  been  observed  ",  had  wisely  suffered  to  remain 
a  dead  letter,  were  now  executed  with  strictest 
severity.  The  kind  and  considerate  feeling,  which 
had  been  manifested  towards  the  Puritans,  by  some 
of  the  most  faithful  members  of  the  Church  who 
directed  the  counsels  of  the  Virginia  Company",  was 
now  utterly  disowned.  Their  settlement  in  the  pro- 
vince was  no  longer  tolerated.  And  not  only  were 
fresh  laws  enacted  for  their  exclusion ;  but,  against 
all  inhabitants  of  the  Colony,  who  were  suspected  of 
showing  any  sympathy  with  or  favour  towards  Puri- 
tans, the  same  -terrors  were  forthwith  set  in  array, 
which,  issuing  from  the  Star  Chamber  and  High  Com- 
mission Court  at  home,  filled,  as  we  have  seen,  bo 

"  Vol.  i.  c.  X.  in  loc.  muiUj  whicb    distinguished   the 

"  tbid.     Buck,  in  hig  History  preceding  goveraors  of  tbe  pr<^ 

or    Virginia,   Appendix   i.  SIO—  vince. 

314,  deccribes  also  in  the  ttrang-  "  Vol.  i.  c.  x.  in  loc. 

est  lerma  the  forfaearaDce  and  hu. 
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many  of  the  English  | 
■ — - — '  sentment  and  disgust. 
Acta  ud  Before  I  fiance  at  the  course  of  these  proceedinss, 

thf  Gfneni  it  may  be  usefiil  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  Acts 
"■v^tine    and  Orders  relative  to  the  Church  which  were  passed, 

the  Cbnnli.  -^ 

during  the  same  period,  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia.  Hening,  to  whose  industrious  and  care- 
ful researches  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  any  ac- 
carate  information  upon  this  subject,  has  observed, 
that  the  very  first  pages  of  the  Virginia  Statute 
Book,  and  the  Acts  of  every  Session  prior  to  the 
American  Revolution,  are  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
religion  and  Church  government^".  Those  which 
were  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  during  the 
former  reign,  have  been  already  recited,  and  amply 
bear  out  the  truth  of  this  remark  ". 

In  1629,  before  the  arrival  of  Harvey  from  Eng- 
land, I  find  the  two  following  Acts  passed  under  the 
same  authority.     The  former  of  them  ordered : 

pcBiiiiEinn       That  there  bee  an  especiall  care  taken  by  all  comniandera 

cbJdL*"  sn^  others  that  the  people  doe  repaire  to  their  chnrchea  on  the 
Saboth  day,  and  to  see  that  the  penalty  of  one  pound  of  tobacco 
for  every  time  of  absence  and  50  pound  of  tobacco  for  every 
month's  absence  sett  down  in  the  act  of  the  Generall  Assembly 
1623,  be  levyed  and  the  delinquents  to  pay  the  same,  as  also  to 

ObHrnnnst  see  that  the  Saboth  day  be  not  ordinarily  profaned  by  workeing 
in  any  imployments  or  by  iourneying  from  place  to  place. 
The  latter  declared  it  to  be 

noiH.  Thought  fitt  that  all  those  that  worke  in  the  ground,  of  nhat 

qualitie  or  condition  soever,  shall  pay  tithes  to  the  ministers". 


"  Preface  to  fint  edidon,  i.  lir.  *>  Vol  i.  c.  s.  in  loc 

"  Heiung,  i.  144. 
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And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  former  of  chap. 
these  two  Acts  presents  unequivocal  proo^  that, ' — v-^ 
among  the  ruling  members  of  the  Church  in  Vir- 
ginia, at  this  time,  no  sympathy  at  all  existed,  upon 
so  important  a  matter  as  that  of  the  observance  of 
the  Lord's  Day,  with  her  rulers  at  home ;  who,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter,  were  then  wound- 
ing the  consciences  of  those  of  her  members  who 
believed  in  the  Divine  authority  of  that  day,  by  the 
republication  of  King  James's  Book  of  Sports. 

The  earliest  Acts  of  the  first  General  Assembly, 
convened  after  the  arrival  of  Harvey  in  the  Colony, 
1631-2,  are  all  likewise  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration or  support  of  the  Church ;  and  they  are  here 
laid  before  the  reader  in  their  original  form  *',  as  the 
beet  way  of  representing  the  matter  and  the  spirit 
of  legislation  with  reference  to  such  subjects  in  that 
day. 

I.  It  it  ordered,  That  iheire  bee  a  unifonnitie  throughout  this  nnif^rmiir. 
colony  both  in  substance  and  circumslance  to  the  cannons  aud 
constitution  of  tfae  Church  of  England  as  neare  as  may  bee,  and 

that  every  person   yeald   readie   obedience  unto   them  uppon 
penaltie  of  the  paynea  and  forfeitures  in  that  case  appoynted. 

II.  That  the  statutes  for  connminge  to  church  every  Sonday  ptmitj  for 
and  tiolydays  bee   duly  executed.     That  is  to  say;    that  the 

**  1  hare  followed  Hening's  ex.  be  more  improper,  in  Iranicribing' 

ample   in  strictly  preserving   the  from  an  original,  than  to  vary  the 

orth<^raphy  in   nhich    the    laivs  spelling  of  ths  words  to  suit  the 

wore  written  ;  believing,  irlth  him,  fluctnalions  of  a  living  language ; 

that  'in  no  other  way  can  the  his-  it  would  be  just  as  proper  for  a 

tory  of  a  language  be  accurately  painter,  in  copying  Ilie  picture  of 

traced  ;  nor  ia  there  any  circum-  an   ancient   Turk   with   bis   mus- 

stance  which  more  clearly  diatin-  tachoes,  to  give  him  the  beardless 

guishes  a  genuine  liMm  a  spurious  face  of  a  modern  American  Indian.' 

paper.     Nothing  (he  add^}   can  Preface  to  Brst  edition,  p.  xi. 
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CUj^P  cburdKwardras  doe  levy  one  ihUling  for  every  tyme  of  any  per- 
.  ^'^'  son's  absence  from  the  church  havinge  no  lawfull  ot  reasonaUe 
excuse  to  bee  absent.  And  for  due  execution  hereof  the  Gover- 
nor  and  Councell  breather  with  the  bui^ssea  of  this  grand- 
aasembly  doe  in  Gods  name  earaestlie  require  and  chardge  all 
commanders,  captaynes  and  church-wardens  that  they  shall 
endeavour  themselves  to  tbe  uttermost  of  tfaeire  knowledge  that 
the  due  and  true  execution  hereof  may  be  done  and  had  through 
this  colony,  as  they  will  answere  before  God  for  such  e«ills  and 
plagues  wherewith  Almighty  God  may  iustlie  punish  his  people 
for  neglectii^  this  good  and  wholesome  laue. 
pmnt-  III.  That  as  many  of  the  mynisteis  as  conveoientlie  may,  and 

r^^iJmii.  one  of  the  church-wardent  at  least,  of  every  parish  be  present 
yearlje  at  midsomer  quarter  cort  bolden  on  tbe  first  day  of  June  ; 
and  theire  to  make  theire  presentments  uppon  oath,  togeather 
with  a  register  of  all  burialls,  christenings,  and  marriages,  as 
likewise  their  accounts  of  all  levyes,  collections  and  disburse- 
ments as  have  beene  or  fallen  out  in  their  ^mes  conceminge  the 
church  affayres.  And  further  that  they  choose  church-wardens 
at  the  feast  of  Easter  yearlie. 
OiUmr  IV.  And  it  is  further  ordered  and  thought  expedient,  accord- 

vndMu.  ing  to  a  former  order  made,  by  the  governor  and  councell  that 
all  church-wardens  shall  take  this  oath  and  that  it  bee  admynis- 
tered  before  those  that  are  of  the  commission  for  mounthlie 
cwts,  viz.  "  You  shall  sweare  that  you  shall  make  presentments 
"of  all  such  persons  as  shall  lead  a  prophayne  or  ungodlie  life, 
"of  such  as  shall  be  common  swearers,  drunkards  or  blas- 
"phemers,  that  shall  ordinarilie  pro&ne  tbe  saboth  dayes,  or 
"  contemne  Gods  holy  word  or  sacraments.  You  shall  also  pre- 
*'  sent  all  adulterers  or  fornicators,  or  such  as  shall  abuse  theire 
"  neighbors  by  slanderii^e  tale  carryinge  or  back  bitinge,  or  that 
"  shall  not  behave  themselves  orderlie  and  soberlie  in  the  church 
"  during  devyne  serrise.  Likewise  they  shall  present  such 
"  maysters  and  mistrisses  as  shall  be  delinquent  in  the  catechis- 
"  inge  the  youth  and  ignorant  persons.  So  heipe  yow  God  I " 
PentiiTfbT  V.  Noe  man  shall  disparage  a  mynister  whereby  the  myndes 
^^u!^*  *  of  bk  puiriiioaeis  may  be  alimated  from  him  and  his  mynislrie 
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prove  less  effectuall  upon  payne  of  levere  censure  of  the  gover- 
nor and  councell. 

VI.  No  mynister  shall  celebrate  matrimony  hetweene  anyRiiuof 
persona  without  a  facultie  or  lycense  graunted  by  the  Governor, 
except  the  baynes  of  matrimony  have  beene  first  published  three 
severall  Sundays  or  bolydaya  in  the  time  of  devyne  service  in 
the  parish  churches  where  the  sayd  persons  dwell  according  to 
the  booke  of  common  prayer,  neither  shall  any  mynister  under 
any  pretense  whatsoever  ioyne  any  persons  so  licenced  in  marriage 
at  any  unseasonable  tymes  but  only  betweene  the  bowers  of 
eight  and  twelve  in  the  forenoone,  nor  when  banes  are  thrice 
asked,  and  no  lycence  in  that  respect  neceasarie,  before  die 
parents  or  guardians  of  the  parties  to  be  married  beinge  under 
the  age  of  twenty  and  one  yeares,  shall  either  personaUy  or  by 
sufficient  testimony  sigoifie  unto  him  theire  consents  given  to  the 
said  marriage. 

VII.  Every  mynister  in  this  colony  havinge  cure  of  soules  o, 
diall  preach  one  sermon  every  Sunday  in  the  yeare,  havii^  no  law-  " 
fill  impediment,  and  yf  the  mynisters  shaJl  n^lect  their  chatge  by 
unnecessarie  absence  or  otherwise  the  church-wardens  are  to  pre- 
sent it.  But  because  in  this  colony  the  places  of  their  cure  are  in 
many  places  0ar  distant.  It  u  thought  fitt  that  the  mynisters  doe 
Boe  divide  theire  tumes  as  by  joynt  agreement  of  the  parishoners 
they  should  be  desired. 

VIII.  That  upon  every  Sunday  the  mynister  shall  half  an 
houre  or  more  before  evenenge  prayer  examine,  catechise,  and 
instruct  the  youth  and  ignorant  persons  of  his  paniah,  in  the  ten 
commandments  the  articles  of  the  beliefe  and  in  the  Lord's 
prayer ;  and  shall  diligentlie  heere,  instruct  and  teach  them  the 
catechisme,  sett  forth  in  the  booke  of  common  prayer.  And  all 
lathers,  mothers,  maysters  and  mistrisses  shall  cause  their  chil- 
Aren,  servants  or  apprentizea  which  have  not  learned  the  cate- 
chisme  to  come  to  the  church  at  the  tyme  appointed,  obedientlie 
to  heare,  and  to  be  ordered  by  the  mynister  untill  they  have 
learned  the  same ;  And  yf  any  of  the  sayd  fiathers,  mothers, 
maysters  and  mistrisses,  children,  servants  or  apprentises,  shall 
n^lect  theire  duties  as  tbe  one  sorte  innotcsusii^  them  to  come 
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CHAP,     and  the  other  in  refusinge  to  learne  as  afore«ayd,  they  shall  be 

« ■  censured  by  the  corts  in  thosa  places  holden.     And  this  act  to 

take  b^ninge  at  Easter  next. 

IX.  When  any  person  is  dangerouslie  aicke  in  any  pairisb,  the 
mynister  haveinge  knowledge  thereof  shall  resort  unto  him  or 
her  to  instruct  and  comfort  them  in  their  distresse. 

X.  In  every  parrish  church  within  this  Colony  shall  be  kept 
by  the  mynister  a  booke  wherein  shall  be  written  the  day  and 
yeare  of  every  christeninge,  neddinge,  and  buriall. 

XL  Mynisters  shall  not  give  themselves  to  excesse  in  drink- 
inge  or  riott,  spendinge  theire  tyme  idellye  by  day  or  nigbt, 
playinge  at  dice,  cards,  or  any  other  unlaufull  game  ;  bat  at  all 
tymes  convenient  they  shall  heare  or  reade  somewhat  of  the  holy 
scriptures,  or  shall  occupie  themselves  with  some  other  honest 
study  or  exercise,  always  doinge  the  thinges  which  shall  apper- 
teyne  to  honesty,  and  endeavour  to  proAtt  the  church  of  God, 
alnayes  haveinge  in  mynd  that  they  ought  to  excell  all  others  in 
puritie  of  life,  and  should  be  examples  to  the  people  to  live  well 
and  christianlie. 

XII.  In  every  parish  church  where  sacraments  are  to  be  ad- 
mynistered  within  this  colony,  the  boli  communion  shall  be  ad- 
mynistred  by  the  mynister  thrice  in  the  yeare,  whereof  the  feast 
of  Easter  to  he  one. 

XIII.  And  all  preachinge,  admyuistringe  of  the  communi<Mi, 
and  marriages  shall  be  done  in  the  church  except  in  cases  of 


XIV.  The  govemouT  and  counsell  tt^eather  with  the  bui^sses 
'  in  this  present  grand  assembly,  uppon  the  petition  of  the  mynisters 
within  this  colony,  have  taken  into  theire  consideration  by  what 
way  theire  might  be  a  sufficient  meanes  allowed  unto  the  said 
mynisters  for  theire  better  subsistance  and  encouragement  in 
their  mynistrie ;  and  ihereuppon  have  ordeyned  and  enacted  that 
there  shall  be  payd  unto  the  sayd  mynisters  the  former  allow- 
ance of  lolb  of  tobaccoe  and  a  bushell  of  come,  in  such  manner 
as  formerlie  hath  faeene  done ;  and  because  of  the  lowe  rates  of 
tobacco  at  this  present  /(  m  further  ffratmted  and  ordered,  that 
(heire  shal  be  likewise  due  to  the  mynisters  from  the  first  day  of 
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March  next  ensuing  the  20th  calfe,  the  20th  kidd  of  goates,  and  CHAP. 
the  20th  pigge,  throi^hout  all  plantations  within  this  colony;  .  ^J-  . 
and  that  theire  may  arise  no  difScultie  nor  controversie  in  the 
payment  of  this  new  allowance  of  meanes,  It  it  thought  Jitt  and 
ordered.  That  where  any  parishioners  shall  not  have  the  com- 
plete nomber  of  20  calves,  kidds  or  piggs,  then  the  nombet 
which  hath  fallen  att  the  feast  of  Easter  shal  be  ptaysed  and 
rated  betweene  the  mynisters  and  one  or  more  of  bis  pariBhicmers, 
and  the  20th  part  thereof  allowed  to  the  mynisterproportionahly ; 
bat  yf  it  fall  out  the  number  of  calves,  kidds  or  pi^s  arise  to 
twenty  then  the  owner  is  to  choose  five  out  of  the  sayd  nombei  > 

and  the  mynister  to  make  hia  choyse  in  the  sixt  place,  and  it  it 
ihoHghtfiU  that  the  owuera  keep  the  aayd  calves,  kidds  or  piggs 
until  the  time  they  bee  weanable,  that  is  to  say,  for  calves  the 
owner  to  keepe  them  7  weekes,  and  kidda  likewise  7  weeks  and 
pig^  a  month.  And  the  parishioners  are  to  give  norice  to  the 
mynisters  when  they  sball  fetch  theire  calves,  kidds  or  piggs  that 
be  due  unto  them.  And  this  act  to  continue  in  force,  until]  the 
next  meetinge  of  the  grand  assembly,  at  which  tyme  theire  may 
fall  out  just  cause  of  alteration  either  by  the  advancement  of 
tobacco  or  some  other  meanes,  for  that  fonneilie  the  ancient 
allowance  of  lOlb  of  tobacco  and  a  bushell  of  come  hath  beene  a 
sufficioit  proporti(Mi  for  theiie  maynteynance  in  theire  callii^. 

/(  it  likewite  ordered.  That  the  myniater  shall  have  these 
pet^  duties  as  foUoweth,  viz, ; 

Imprimis.    For  Marriage      ....  2  0 

for  Christenii^  ....  0  0 

for  Churchinge    ....  1  0 

for  Buiyinge   .....  1  0 

It  it  ordered,  That  iipp<m  the  25th  day  of  October  if  it  be  not 
Sunday,  and  then  the  day  followinge,  the  church-wardens  shall 
give  notice  to  the  parishioners,  that  they  bringe  in  the  dutie  of 
lOlb  of  tobacco  for  the  mynisters  unto  a  place  to  be  appoynted 
within  that  plantation  by  the  sayd  church -wardens,  and  that  the 
mynister  bee  warned  to  be  there  or  appoynt  some  other  to  receive 

VOL.  IL  H 
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OHAP,    the  ume.  And  it  u  Ukeaiu  ordered,  That  the  dnlie  ol  a.  bttabell 
■  '    .  ot  come  be  brought  in  uppoo  the  19th  diy  of  December  to  the 

I^ace  appo^led  within  that  planlation  by  the  myniater.  And  no 
planter  co'  pariabioner  may  nc^ect  the  bringinge  of  the  tobacco, 
or  come  appon  the  penalty  that  yf  any  make  default  they  shaU 
forfeit  double  the  quantitie  of  the  tobacco  and  come  to  be  levied 
by  dictreaae  by  anthoritie  from  the  aHaauinder ;  and  iikeniae,  by 
diatreme,  all  airearagea  of  tobaccoe  and  com  due  to  the  ni]mis- 
ten  ahall  or  may  be  recoreied  by  virtue  of  tbia  order  of  the 
aasetnbly.  And  yf  the  cbnrch-wardena  aball  fayle  in  the  execu- 
tion of  theire  office  hereby  inioyned  then  the  cominaader  abail 
take  order  that  it  be  levied  by  diatreiae  out  of  the  chnrch-war- 
detu  gooda  and  chattdla. 
chnnbe*  to  XV.  /(  M  ordej/ntd  and  enacted  that  in  all  nich  placea  where 
ic^md.  any  churches  are  waotinge,  or  decayed,  the  inbabilanis  ahall  be 
tyed  to  coDtrihute  towards  the  buildings  of  a  durch,  or  repayr- 
inge  any  decayed  church,  the  commiMioners,  togeather  with  the 
mynistera,  church'wardena  and  chiefe  of  the  pariah  to  appoynl 
both  the  moat  conTeoient  place  for  all  Jwrta  to  asaemble  togea- 
ther, and  alao  to  hire  and  procure  any  workeman,  and  order  such 
neceaaaries  aa  are  requisite  to  be  done  in  auch  workes.  This 
they  are  to  effect  before  the  feast  of  the  nabvitie  of  our  Saviour 
Cbriat,  or  elae  the  aayd  commiaaioDen,  yf  they  be  defici^t  in 
theire  dudes,  to  forfeit  £50  in  money,  to  be  imployed  as  the 
whole  bodie  of  the  Assembly  shall  dispose. 

jind  it  is  ordered  in  like  manner,  That  theire  be  a  certayne 
portion  of  ground  appoynted  out,  and  impaled  or  fenced  in 
(upon  the  penalty  of  twenty  Marques)  to  be  for  the  buriall  of  the 

ARmidtDea  XVIII.  It  it  ordered,  that  all  the  counsell  and  bui^ssea  of 
ori^acsundi  ^g  assembly  shall,  in  the  morobige,  be  present  at  deviue  service, 
^'"'"'  in  the  roome  where  they  sitt,  at  the  third  beatii^  of  the  drum, 
an  bower  afler  aun  rite,  uppcm  the  penaltie  of  one  BhiUIuge  to 
the  benefitt  of  the  marshajl  at  James  Citty ;  and  yf  any  ahall 
absent  himselfe  from  the  assembly,  to  pay  2t.  6ii.  to  the  same 
use ;  and  yf  any  shall  after  n^lect,  to  be  fined  by  the  whole 
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bodie  of  the  assembly.     And  diis  act  to  continae  in  farce  until)    CHAP, 
the  aasembly  shall  see  cause  to  reroke  it ".  '    ■ 

The  only  other  Act,  passed  during  the  same  ses- 
rion,  vhich  calls  for  obserration,  is  one  vhicb  reap- 
pointed the  22nd  daj  of  March  to  be  obseired 
aoDually  as  a  solemn  holiday,  in  commemoration 
of  deliverance  from  the  bloody  massacre  by  Op&- 
chaneanough  in  1621-2". 

Most  of  the  above  Acts  are  recited  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Grand  Assembly,  held  in  September, 
1632,  and,  agiun,  in  Febmarf,  1632-3:  but  in  the 
latter,  one  is  added,  vhich  deserves  remark,  since  it 
makes  provision  for  the  office  of  Deacon.  The 
words  are. 

In  such  places  where  the  extent  of  the  cure  of  any  mynister  is  AlE^^^™* 
so  large  that  he  cannot  he  present  himselfe  on  die  Saboth  dayes 
and  other  holy  days,  /(  ia  thought  jUt,  That  they  appoynt  and 
allon  niayntenance  for  deacons  where  any  faavinge  taken  orders 
can  be  found  for  the  readinge  common  prayer  in  their  absence  **. 

During  the  session  of  1639-40,  two  new  Parishes  CoMUtntiim 
were  constituted, — Chiaklack  and  Lawn's  Creek*'. 
The  boundaries  of  the  latter  were  altered  in  the 
session  of  1642-3,  in  consequence  of  the  inability 
of  the  inhabitants  to  maintain  a  minister  of  their 
own,  and  to  contribute  (as  they  had  been  required 
to  do)  to  the  minister  of  James  City,  whence  they 

"  Hening,  i.  15A — 162.    In  the  been  originally  appoiated,  March, 

list  of  ths  General  Assemblr  which  1633-4.  Ibid.  129.  For  an  account 

passed  the  abote  Acts,  the  nsme  of  the  manacre  which  it  vss  de- 

of  Willism   Claybnrne  occun,  for  signed  to  commemorate,  lee  the 

the  first  time,  with  tfae  prefix  of  tenth  chapter  of  my  first  Volume. 

CSptaio.  "  Hening,  i.  208. 

"Ibid.177.  Theobserrancehftd  "  Ibid.  228,  229. 

h2  ....  .... 
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CHAP,  received  no  spiritual  benefit ".  Other  ParisheB  were 
' — ^-^  also,  from  time  to  time,  constituted,  as  it  is  stated  in 
one  of  the  Acta  passed  for  that  purpose,  'for  the 
better  enabling  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony  to 
the  religious  worship  and  service  of  Almighty  God, 
which  is  often  neglected  and  slackened  by  the  in- 
convenience and  remote  vastness  of  parishes".* 
Their  names  and  boundaries,  and  other  particulars 
connected  with  them,  are  to  be  found  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Grand  Assembly ;  and,  indeed,  hardly  any 
session  appears  to  have  been  held  in  which  there 
was  not  the  constitution  of  a  new  Parish  or  the 
alteration  of  an  old  one;  but  the  recital  of  these 
matters  now  is  superfluous.  The  fact  of  such  ap- 
pointments having  been  made  at  all  is  referred  to 
only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  attention  paid  to 
this  subject,  for  many  years,  by  the  rulers  of  Virginia. 
Evil  COD-  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  enactment  of  such 
I^hi^i^  laws  was  but  a  part,  and  that  not  the  most  important, 
oTurdi.  *  for  securing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  the 
blessings  of  Christianity.  They  were  iostraments 
indeed  to  make  the  Church  of  England  the  esta- 
blished Church  of  her  first  Colony  in  America ;  but 
nothing  more.  And,  if  the  ministrations  of  that 
Gospel  of  which  the  Church  is  '  both  a  witness  and 
a  keeper  '*,'  were  not  found,  at  the  same  time,  operate 
ing,  in  all  their  fiilness  and  integrity,  within  her 
borders;  jf  men,  devoted,  holy,  and  self-denying, 
were  not  seen  labouring  in  the  several  fields  of  mi- 
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nisterial  duty  which  the  votes  of  the  Assembly  chap. 
marked  out  for  them ;  if  the  spiritual  rulers,  from  • — --^ 
whose  hands  they  received  their  authority  to  teach, 
were  not  at  hand  to  guide,  to  encourage,  to  warn,  or, 
if  need  were,  to  reprove  the  ministers ;  it  is  plain 
that  the  framework  of  an  establishment  would  be 
set  up  only  to  provoke  the  indignant  clamour  of  the 
disaffected,  whilst  they  who  desired  to  be  nourished 
and  refreshed  by  its  blessed  ordinances  would  be 
left  destitute  and  discouraged.  It  was  not  the 
enactment  of  pains  and  penalties  that  could  evan- 
gelize any  portion  of  the  earth.  It  was  not  the  call- 
ing over  the  congregation  of  worshippers  by  a  muster- 
roll,  to  be  summoned  by  beat  of  drum,  and  to  be 
kept  together  by  fines,  that  could  make  a  plantation 
fragrant  ''as  the  smell  of  a  field  which  the  Lord 
hath  blessed  *'."  The  allowance  of  tobacco  and  of 
com,  and  the  tithe  of  calves,  and  kids,  and  piga, 
could  be  regarded  only  as  so  many  tokens  of  injus- 
tice and  oppression,  it  whilst  they  were  set  forth 
and  exacted  with  such  nice  precision,  the  same  care 
were  not  exercised  to  ensure  the  faithful  and  con- 
stant discharge  of  duties,  in  consideration  of  which 
alone  those  offerings  were  demanded. 

Upon  looking  then  to  the  steps,  taken  by  the 
government  to  ensure  the  performance  of  such  duties, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  only  control  brought  to  bear 
upon  ordained  ministers  in  the  Colony  was  that  of 
the  secular  power.  The  following  passage  occurs  in 
an  Act,  passed  in  March  1642-3,  not  long  after  the 
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CHAP,   arrival  of  Sir  William  Berkeley  as  Governor.  Having 
' — --^— '  provided  that  all  former  orders  aod  constitutions 
concerning  Church  government  should  remain  in  fall 
forces  it  enjoins 

^'toSm'*  ^"^  ^^^  ^  ■  yearly  meeting  of  the  ministerg  and  church- 
wardens before  the  commander  and  com'ra  of  every  county 
court  in  nature  of  a  visitation  according  to  the  orders  and  conBti- 
tutions  of  the  Church  of  England  which  is  there  usually  held 
every  yeare  afler  Christmas. 

The  appointment  and  removal  of  ministers  are 
also  provided  for,  nnder  the  same  Act,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 
^«ir«i>-  That  the  vestrie  of  evrie  parish  with  the  allowance  of  thecom- 

ud  rnnaiit.  mander  and  com'ra  of  the  county  living  and  resideing  within  the 
said  parish,  or  the  veatrie  alone  in  case  of  their  non  residmce, 
shall  from  henceforward  hare  power  to  elect  and  tnake  choyce  of 
their  ministers,  And  he  or  they  to  elected  by  the  commander 
and  com'rs,  or  by  the  vestrie,  in  case  of  non  residence  as  afore- 
said, to  be  recommended  and  presented  to  the  said  commander 
and  com'rs,  or  vestrie  alone,  to  the  Governor  and  so  by  him 
admitted.  Provided  that  it  shall  be  lawful!  for  the  Gov'  &r 
the  time  heiag  to  admit  and  elect  such  a  minister  as  he  shall 
allow  of  in  James-Citty  parish.  And  in  any  parish  where  the 
Govemour  and  bis  successors  shall  have  a  plantatioD,  provided 
he  or  tliey  enjoy  not  that  priviledge  but  in  one  parish  where  he 
or  they  have  such  a  plantation.  And  vpon  the  n^leet  or  mis- 
becomeing  behaviour  of  the  ministers  or  any  of  them,  compl't 
thereof  being  made  by  the  vestrie.  The  Govemour  and  Council 
are  requested  so  to  proceed  against  such  minister  or  ministers  by 
suspension  or  other  punishment  as  they  shall  think  fitt  and  tlie 
offence  require.  Removeall  of  such  ministers  to  be  left  to  the 
Grand  Assembly  ". 

The  provisions  above  recited,  touching  the  appoint- 

'-   Hcning,  i.  240—242. 
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ment  of  ministers,  are  such  aa  might  Dot  UDresaon-  chap. 
ably  be  expected  to  have  been  made,  under  the  cir- ' — v-^ 
cumstances  in  whidi  the  different  Parishes  were 
constituted.  But,  it  will  be  at  once  seen,  that  they 
contained  in  themselves  the  elements  of  much  evil : 
and,  indeed,  there  can  hardly  be  imag^ed  a  mode  of 
proceeding  more  likely  to  involve  the  Church  in 
difficulty,  or  to  cast  reproach  upon  the  doctrines  of 
which  she  was  the  depositary,  than  to  entnist,  in 
every  Parish,  throughout  a  newly  formed  Colony 
such  aa  Virginia  was,  the  election  of  its  minister  to 
the  wUl  of  each  Vestry.  The  single  exception  made 
in  fiivour  of  the  chief  Parish  of  James  City,  where 
the  appointment  of  the  minister  was  vested  in  the 
Grovemor  for  the  time  being,  was  only  calculated  to 
aggravate  the  evil  still  more.  And,  if  these  were 
the  serious  errors,  committed  at  the  very  outset  of 
our  Colonial  l^^lation,  with  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  ministers ;  what  shall  be  said  of  those  con- 
tained in  the  enactments  for  the  removal  of  negligent 
unworthy  ministers?  It  was  only  requisite  as  it  ap- 
pears, that  a  complaint  be  made  against  any  minister 
by  a  Vestry,  and  the  Governor  and  Coimcil  were 
forthwith  empowered  to  proceed  against  him,  by  sus- 
pension, or  such  other  punishment  an  theymight  think 
fit ;  and  the  Grand  Assembly  had  the  power  of  re- 
moving him  altogether.  For  the  regulation  of  many 
matters  relating  to  the  Clergy,  such  control  was,  no 
doubt,  valid  and  sufficient;  and  the  exercise  of  it, 
in  all  others  which  concerned  tbem  only  as  dtizens, 
would  have  been  unobjectionable.    But  its  injustice. 
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^HAP-  when  regarded  as  the  only  method  of  controlling  the 
' — v-^  Clergy  in  every  department  of  their  duties,  was  obvi- 
ously very  great.  For  the  Vestry  might  complain  of 
doctrines  which  were  Scriptural,  or  of  practices 
which  were  Apostolic;  the  Governor  and  Conncil* 
as  ignorant  it  might  be  as  the  Vestry,  would  pass 
their  sentence  of  suspension;  and  the  Grand 
Assembly,  superior  only  in  power,  not  in  knowledge^ 
to  either  the  Council  or  the  Vestry,  would,  by  their 
final  sentence,  ratiiy  all  that  had  been  done.  At 
no  stage  of  the  process  was  any  security  given  to  the 
minister,  that  the  merits  of  the  complaint  lodged 
against  him  should  be  determined  before  a  competent 
tribunal.  He  was  liable,  for  spiritual  offences,  to  be 
tried  by  judges  purely  secular.  Thus,  truth  was  ex- 
posed at  every  turn  to  outrage,  and  the  means  of  vin- 
dicating it  were  vrithheld.  A  minister  of  the  Church 
in  Virginia  waa  hereby  placed  in  a  position,  not  only 
essentially  inferior  to  that  retained  by  bis  brethren  in 
England,  but  inferior  even  to  that  which  any  non- 
conforming minister  would  have  claimed  as  his  own 
undoubted  right.  For,  whatsoever  may  have  been 
the  severity  practised  against  non-conformists  by  the 
rulers  with  whose  ordinances  they  refused  to  con- 
form, in  that  day  and  country,  they  had  at  least  the 
consolation  of  knowing,  that,  in  matters  between 
themselves  and  others  whose  opinions  coincided  with 
their  own,  any  complaint,  preferred  against  them  for 
erroneous  teaching  or  practice  in  respect  of  such 
opinions,  would  be  examined  and  decided  upon  only 
by  such  persons  as  were  recognized  by  themselves 
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competent  to  discharge  that  office.  To  the  Clei^  *'xiv''' 
of  Virginia,  this  right  was  denied.  They  looked  in  ' — - — ' 
vain  for  the  presence  of  any  one  who,  hearing  the  same 
commission  and  exercising  the  same  office  with  them- 
selves, bad  anthority  to  direct  them  in  the  discbarge 
of  their  high  trust.  The  Bishop,  from  whom  they 
received  authority  to  'preach  the  Word  of  God,  and 
to  minister  the  holy  Sacraments  in  the  congregation,' 
whereunto  they  should  'be  lawfully  appointed",' 
was  not  at  hand  to  defend  them  from  wrong,  or  lead 
them  on  to  right.  Nor  was  any  ecclesiastical  officer, 
delegated  by  the  Bishop  to  exercise  authority  in 
his  name,  found  in  the  province,  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  reign.  The  sole  power,  which  governed 
the  Clergy,  was  that  of  the  Grand  Assembly,  the 
agents  whom  they  appointed,  and  the  Vestries 
of  their  respective  Parishes.  The  gross  injustice  of 
such  an  arrangement,  and  the  grievous  ills  consequent 
upon  it,  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

The  question  here  forces  itself  upon  our  attention. 
To  whom  is  this  state  of  things  to  be  ascribed?  The 
Proclamation  of  Charles  the  First,  at  his  accession, 
already  cited,  had  declared  the  government  of  Vir- 
ginia to  be  dependent  immediately  upon  himself;  and, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeen  years  which 
had  elapsed,  between  the  date  of  that  Proclamation 
and  the  time  at  which  the  proceedings  of  the  Grand 
Assembly  last  referred  to  took  place,  the  counsels  of 
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CHAP,  the  King^B  goTerament,  at  home  and  abroad,  were  not 
* — V — '  only  directed  by  Laud,  but  directed  at  his  will  and 
pleasure  without  the  intervention  of  Parliament. 
It  is  impossible,  therefore,  not  to  admit  that  the 
blame  of  exposing  the  Church  in  Virginia  to  evils 
such  as  these,  rests  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  upon  that 
Prelate.  He  could  entertain,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
project  of  sendiog  out  a  Bishop  to  New  England  to 
keep  down  the  Puritans  who  flocked  thither,  and  of 
backing  '  him  with  forces  to  compel,  if  he  were  not 
otherwise  able  to  persuade  obedience'*;'  but  to 
supply  the  Churchmen  of  Virginia  with  that  help 
to  which  their  zeal,  and  love,  and  patience  so  emi- 
nently entitled  them,  and  the  want  of  which  was 
nothing  less  than  to  defraud  both  ministers  and 
people  in  that  land  of  their  spiritual  birthright,  seems 
not  once  to  have  entered  into  bis  thoughts. 

The  only  argument,  as  &r  as  Z  can  see,  which 
might  be  urged  in  excuse  of  such  treatment,  is  that 
the  disturbed  state  of  afiaira  at  home  prevented  our 
rulers  from  giving  the  requisite  attention  to  what 
was  passing  in  Virginia.  But  even  this  argument 
is  taken  away;  for,  early  in  1632,  a  Commission  was 
issued  by  the  King  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset  and  others, 
appointing  them  a  Council  of  superiotendanco  of 
Virginia,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  its  laws,  commerce, 
and  government,  and  to  report  thereon  to  him'*. 

"  See  p.  23  or  this  volumo.  circuDistance,  irhich,  taken  in  coo- 

*  Burli'B   History  of  Virgioia,  nectioD  witii  that  which  1  have 

ii.  35.     It  ia  remarkable,  that,  ia  already  pointed  out  in  a  note  at 

this  Commission,  occur  the  names  p.  89,  alioira   the  great  interest 


of  Nicholas  and  John  Ferrar ;  a    which  that  fomily  still  took 
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And  in  Tun  are  the  traces  to  be  discovered  of  anj  '^^^• 
attempt  made  by  these  Commissioners  to  remedy ' — ^ — ' 
the  evils  which  we  have  pointed  out. 

It  would  have  been  humiliation  enough  to  have  Knjtmi 
made  this  acknowledgment,  even  if  it  comprised  i^  bjj^ 
all  which  the  truth  forces  as  to  admit,  touching  the 
coojse  of  government,  upon  such  matters,  in  that 
day.  But  another  measure  remains  to  be  described, 
the  effects  of  which  could  not  ^  to  be  most  dan- 
gerous and  discouraging  to  our  Church  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  American  Colonies.  And  this  was 
the  manner  in  which  the  new  province  of  Mary- 
land was  constituted.  In  New  England,  we  repeat, 
the  only  design  with  which  the  misaon  of  a  Bishop 
to  her  shores  had  been  ever  contemplated,  was  one 
wMch,  had  it  been  reahzed,  would  have  cast  the 
heaviest  reproach  upon  his  office,  and  awakened  fierce 
resistance  against  any  exercise  of  its  power.  In  Vir- 
ginia, where  the  services  of  tlie  Episcopal  office  were 
required,  and  would  have  been  gratefully  received, 
its  institution  was  never  thought  of.  But,  now, 
Charles  and  Ms  counsellors  erected  a  third  Colony, 
in  which  they  deprived  themselves  of  the  power  of 
treating  either  the  Puritan  with  rigour,  or  the 
Chnrchman  with  indifference,  only  by  consigning 
the  property  and  government  of  the  whole  of  the 

affiura  of  Tirrginia.     Another  in-  fint  tettteineDt  of  CBrolina.  I  find 

alaiiM  to  the  Mine  effect  will  be  aim  the  name  of  Captain  W.  Far- 

fbunil,   in  b  later  chapter  in  this  rar,  recorded  aa  repreaentative  of 

Volume,  Then  I  come  to  notice  the  Henrico,  m  late  aa  the  year  1667. 

circumttaoGee   which   led   to   our  Burk,  ii.  l-lu. 
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CHAP,    newly  defined   territory,   with  the  amplest  powers 
•■ — . — '  and    prerogatives,   into    the    haoda    of    a  Roman 
Catholic,  Lord  Baltimore. 

The  reader  has  already  heen  informed  of  the  high 
character  and  enterprising  spirit  of  this  nobleman ; 
and  of  his  recent  failure  to  gain  a  footing  in  Vir- 
ginia, in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath 
of  supremacy  and  all^iance.  And,  connecting  these 
iacts  with  those  which  have  heen  noticed  in  the 
preceding  chapter  touching  the  &Tour  which,  in 
spite  of  stringent  laws  and  solemn  promises,  Charles 
was  accused  of  manifesting  towards  Boman  Catholics, 
he  will  see,  in  the  successful  suit  which  Baltimore 
now  addressed  to  that  sovereign,  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  uiyust  policy  which  provoked  such 
complwntB.  The  general  grounds  of  that  injustice  I 
have  already  pointed  out ".  A  more  mgnal  illustrsr 
tration  of  it  than  that  supplied  in  the  particular 
instance  now  about  to  he  related,  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  An  English  nobleman  sets  foot  upon  a 
Colony  in  which  his  countrymen  are  already  set- 
tled ;  surveys  the  vastness  and  fertility  of  its  terri- 
tory; desires  to  obtain  a  portion  of  it  for  himself; 
finds  that  he  is  prohibited  alike  by  the  laws  of  the 
province  and  of  his  native  country,  from  obtaining 
bis  object,  unless  be  take  the  oath  of  supremacy ;  and, 
refusing  to  take  that  oath  ",  returns  home  and  secures, 


"  See  pp.  7,  8  of  this  Volame.  Ireland,  from  r  Bull  of  Pope  Ur- 

n  Grahuue,  in  bia  HuttH'jr  ofthe  ban  the  Eighth,  in  which  the  Iriih 

United  Stalea,  ii.  4,  quote*  in  ex-  Romtn   Catholics  were    charged 

tnci  giren  in  Leiands  Histor;  of  'rather  to  Io«e  their  lifes  than 
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through  his  influence  with  the  Court  and  personal    9^^* 
friendship   with  the  King,  property  and  privileges  ' — - — ' 
■within  the  borders  of  the  desired  land,  fer  greater  than 
any  ever  yet  conferred  upon  any  British  subject 

Their  variety  and  magnitude  will  be  best  seen  by  Tenmofiw 
reference  to  the  terms  of  the  Charter  itself,  which 
was  finally  granted  on  the  20th  of  June,  1632,  not 
to  the  first  Lord  Baltimore,  who  applied  for  it ; — for 
he  bad  died  early  in  that  year; — but  to  his  sod  and 
heir,  Cascilius  Calvert.  It  sets  out  with  stating  that 
he,  Ctecilius,  walking  in  his  father's  steps,  was  kin- 
dled *  with  the  laudable  and  pious  desire  of  extending 
alike  the  Christian  Religion  and  the  territories  of 
the  King's  Empire ;' — a  statement,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  reconcile  with  the  only  sense  in  which  it 
could  properly  be  understood  by  the  King  and 
nation  at  that  time ;  since  the  father  had  resigned 
his  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  a  few  years  before, 
on  the  alleged  ground  that  the  communion  vrith  the 
Church  of  Rome,  into  which  he  had  entered,  do 
longer  permitted  him  to  discliarge  its  duties.  The 
Charter  then  goes  on  to  say,  that^  of  his  own  royal 
will  and  &vour,  the  King  now  granted  to  Csecilius, 
Lord  Baltimore,  and  his  heirs,  'all  that  part  of  the 
peninsnla  or  chersonese,  lying  in  the  parts  of  America, 
between  the  ocean  on  the  east  and  the  Bay  of 
Chessopeake  on  the  west,  divided  from  the  residue 
thereof  by  a  right  line  dravm  from  the  promontory 

lake  that  wicked  and  pettileiit  oath  God  Abnightj.'  He  thinka,  «rith 
of  aapremacj,  wherebv  thesceptre  good  reaaoD,  that  Baltimore, being 
of  the  Catholic  Church  waa  wreat-  an  Irish  Peer,  was  thereby  re- 
ed Erom  the  hand  of  the  vicar  of  ttnuoed  from  taking  the  oath. 
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CHAP,  or  headland  called  Watkin'g  Point  situate  upon  ttie 
■ — T^  Bay  aforesaid,  near  the  river  of  Wighco,  on  the  west, 
onto  the  main  ocean  on  the  east;  and  between  that 
boundary  on  the  south,  unto  that  part  of  the  Bay  of 
Delaware  on  the  north,  which  lieth  under  the  for- 
tieth degree  of  North  Latitude  irom  the  Equinoctial, 
where  New  England  is  tenninated :  and  all  the  tract 
of  that  land  within  the  metes  underwritten,  that  is  to 
gay,  passing  from  the  said  Bay  called  Delaware  Bay, 
in  a  right  line,  by  the  degree  aforestud,  unto  the 
true  meridian  of  the  first  fountmn  of  the  river 
called  Pottowmack;  thence  verging  towards  the 
south,  unto  the  further  bank  of  the  said  river,  and 
following  the  same  on  the  west  and  south,  unto  a 
certain  place  called  Cinquack,  situate  near  the 
mouth  of  the  said  river,  where  it  disembogues  into 
the  aforesaid  river  of  Chessopeake,  and  thence  by 
the  shortest  line  unto  the  aforesaid  promontory  or 
place  called  Watkin's  Point;  so  that  the  whole  tract 
of  land,  divided  by  the  line  aforesaid,  between  the 
main  ocean  and  Watkin's  Point,  unto  the  promon- 
tory called  Cape  Charles,  and  every  other  appendage 
thereof,  may  entirelybe  excepted  for  ever  to  the  King.' 
It  granted  also  'all  Islands  towards  the  east,  within 
ten  marine  leagues  flrom  the  eastern  shore  <^  the 
said  region,  together  with  the  harbouTS,  rivers,  straits, 
belonging  to  the  same;  and  alt  the  fisheries,  and 
mines,  and  quarries  of  any  sort  soever  within  the 
said  limits: — and  furthermore,  the  Patronages  and 
Advowsons  of  all  Churches  which  (with  the  increas- 
ing worship  and  religion  of  Christ)  within  the  said 
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region,  islands,  and  limits  aforesaid,  hereafter  shall  ^^^- 
happen  to  be  built,  together  with  licence  and  faculty  ' — - — ' 
of  erecting  and  founding  CharcheB,  Chapels,  and 
places  of  worship^  in  convenient  and  suitable  places 
within  the  premiss^  and  of  causing  the  same  to  be 
dedicated  and  consecrated  according  to  the  ecclefli> 
astical  laws  of  our  Kingdom  of  England  with  all 
and  singular  such,  and  as  ample  rights,  liberties, 
immunities,  and  royal  rights,  and  temporal  fran- 
chises whatsoever,  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land  within 
the  region,  islands,  and  limits  aforesaid,  to  be  had, 
exercised,  used,  and  enjoyed,  aa  any  Bishop  of 
Durham,  within  the  Bishoprick  or  County  Palatine 
of  Durham,  in  our  Kingdom  of  England,  erer  here- 
tofore hath  had,  held,  used,  or  enjoyed,  or  of  right 
could,  or  ought  to  have,  hold,  uae,  or  enjoy.'  AH 
this.  Lord  Baltimore,  his  heirs,  and  assigns  were  to 
'hold  of  the  King  and  his  snccesscos,  in  free  and 
common  socage,  by  fealty  only  for  all  services,  and 
not  in  capite  nor  by  Knights'  service  yielding  unto 
the  King  and  bis  successors  two  Indian  arrows  of 
those  parts  to  be  delivered  at  the  Castle  of  Windsor, 
every  year  on  Tuesday  in  Easter  week,  and  also  the 
fifth  part  of  all  gold  and  silver  ore,  which  shall 
happen,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  found  within  the 
aforesaid  limits.'  It  declared  farther  that  the  Pro- 
vince so  c<Histituted  was  to  be  called  Mabtlanu  **. 

"  Id  honour  of  tb«  Qveen  of  Land  witea  In  his  Diaij  (p.  6), 

Charlet  tha  Firat.    Although  her  *  An.  1625,  June  12,  Queene  Merj 

DAine  wu  Henrietta  Hint,  abe  is  crossiDg:  the  aeai,  lauded  upon  our 

often  deugnated  bj  the  writers  of  ahorea  about  seven  a  clock  i:    "~  ~ 

tbatdayoolybythtfof  Harj.  Thus  stemng.'    Sin  "  -  '-^ 
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CT^.  Power  was  also  given  to  Baltimore,  *  as  true  Lord 
* — ^-^  and  Proprietary  of  the  whole  Province,'  in  the  mo§t 
full,  and  absolnte  terms,  to  ordain  and  enact  taws, 
and  to  appoint  judges  and  officeis  of  every  kind,  'so 
nevertheless  that  the  laws  afores^d  be  consonant  to 
reason,  and  be  not  repugnant  or  contrary,  bat  (so  &r 
as  conveniently  may  be)  agreeable  to  the  Laws, 
Statutes,  customs  and  rights  of  this  our  Kingdom  of 
England.'  Licence  was  granted  to  all  English  sub- 
jects to  tiansport  themselves  to  the  new  Colony,  who 
wished  to  do  80 ;  and  to  the  Proprietary  not  only 
was  the  privilege  secured  of  imposing  subsidies  upon 
their  inhabitants  with  their  consent ;  but  the  King 
further  covenanted  that  neither  he  nor  his  successors 
should  levy  any  taxes  upon  the  Colonists,  or  upon 
any  goods  belon^g  to  them  within  the  Province. 
And,  in  conclusion,  the  Charter  provided,  that,  if 
doubt  should  arise  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  any 
word,  or  clause,  or  sentence  contuned  therein,  that 
interpretation  should  hold  good  which  should  be 
judged  most  &vourable  to  Baltimore  and  his  heiis ; — 
subject  only  to  one  condition,  namely,  that  it  should 
not  be  such  as  might  prejudice  the  true  Christian 
Religion  or  allegiance  to  the  Crown  ". 

Greater  privileges  than  these  could  not  have  been 
granted  by  any  monarch  to  any  subject;  and  the 
opinion  which  has  been  expressed  is  probably  correct, 

be  found  in  Fuller's  Church  His>  of  Charlea  I. 

toiy.   The  BiogTspbie  UoiTerselle  "  See  a  Lstin  cop;  of  the  Char- 

(Art.  CalTert)  ttatea  erroneously  ter,  with  an  Enf^lisb  Iramlatioa, 

that  the  name  of  Maryland  na*  prefixed  to  Bacon's  Laws  of  Mary- 

ffiea  io  honour  of  Mary,  daughter  land.  See  also  Haiard,  L  827—336. 
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that  the  Charter  was  drawn  up  by  Calvert  himself,  chap. 
entirely  at  his  own  discretion,  and  with  his  own ' — ^ — ' 
hand  ".  That  the  supervision  of  it,  during  its  pro- 
gress, demanded  and  received  all  the  attention  which 
he,  in  his  own  person,  could  give  to  it,  is  evident 
from  a  most  tonchiog  letter  written  by  him,  from  his 
'lodging  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,'  on  the  eleventh 
of  October,  1631,' — a  few  months  only  before  the 
final  ratification  of  the  Charter, — to  Wentworth, 
Lord  Strafford,  upon  the  death  of  his  wife ;  in 
which  he  states  that  the  urgent  business  which  he 
then  had  in  hand  alone  deterred  him  from  going  to 
Ireland  to  visit  and  to  comfort  StraiTord  in  his 
aflBiction". 

In  considering  the  privileges  of  the  Charter  which  K*flecUmu 
occupied  the  mind  of  Calvert  so  entirely  at  that 
moment,  I  shall  pass  over  those  of  a  secular  cha- 
racter; only  observing  with  respect  to  tbem,  that 
they  transferred  to  English  Colonists  a  power  which 
the  King  of  England  himself  did  not  possess,  and 
which  therefore  could  not  lawfully  be  delegated  by 
him  to  them  ".  I  am  concerned  mainly  with  the  con- 
sideration of  those  which  more  particularly  affected 
the  interests  of  religion.  And  here,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  there  is  a  disingenuousness  pervading  the 
whole  instrument,  which  refiects  as  much  reproach 
upon  the  King  and  his  counsellors  who  granted,  as 

*'  Cbmlmeri,  203.     M'Mabon'i        "  StnHbrd't  Letters  and  De- 
Historical  View,  &c.  of  Marjland,    ipatchei,  &e.  i.  59. 
i.  10.    BtDcroft,  i.  241.  "  ChtJmen,  204. 
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CHAP,  upon  the  nobleman  who  received,  its  ample  prero- 
— v-^  gatives.  Th«re  is  not  a  word,  let  it  be  remarked, 
from  first  to  last,  wblob  seems  in  tbe  slightest 
degree  to  indicate  that  tbe  &voared  Proprietor  of 
Maryland  was  not  a  &itbful  member  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Tbe  extension  and  support  of  tbe 
Christian  Religion,  insisted  upon  so  conspicuously 
in  tbe  firgt  and  last  clauses  of  the  Charter,  could 
naturally  be  understood  as  referring  to  no  other  ex- 
hibition of  Christianity  than  that  which  the  Church 
of  England  professed  and  taught  in  alt  her  formu- 
laries, and  which  vm  presented  freely  to  all  her 
people  in  her  Authorized  Version  of  tbe  Bible.  In 
confirmation  of  this  belief,  and  with  tbe  expressed 
purpose  of  acting  openly  in  accordance  with  it,  the  Pro- 
prietor of  Maryland,  we  have  seen,  was  to  be  invested 
with  the  Patronages  and  Advowsons  of  all  Churches 
which  might  '  hereafter  happen  to  be  built'  in  any 
quarter  of  it;  was  to  have  the  'licence  or  faculty  of 
erecting  and  founding  Churches,  Chapels,  and  places 
of  worship,  in  convenient  and  suitable  places;'  and 
to  cause  '  tbe  same  to  be  dedicated  and  consecrated 
according  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  Kingdom  of 
England.^  Nor  was  this  all.  He  was  further  to  be 
invested  '  with  all  and  singular  such,  and  as  ample 
rights,  liberties,  immunities,  and  royal  rights,  and 
temporal  franchises  whatsoever,  as  well  by  sea  as 
by  land,*  throughout  the  entire  province,  'to  be 
had,  exercised,  used,  and  enjoyed,  as  any  Bishop  of 
Durham,  in  tbe  Kingdom  of  England,  ever  hereto- 
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fore  hath  had.  held,  used,  or  enjojed,  or  of  right  chap. 
could  or  ought  to  have,  hold,  use,  or  enjoy  **.'  * — ^-^ 
Now,  is  it  not  clear  that  every  one  of  these  privi- 
legea  was  based  upon  the  assumption  that  he,  upon 
whom  they  were  conferred,  was  a  faithiul  member  of 
the  Church  of  England  ?  Could  the  rulers  of  that 
Church  have  granted  them  to  any  one  hostile  to  her; 
or  could  any  one  in  such  hostile  position  have  con- 
sented to  receive  them,  without  alike  being  guilty 
of  treachery  and  duplicity?  And  yet  these  privi- 
leges were  granted  to  one  so  directly  and  avowedly- 
hostile  to  the  Church  of  England,  that  he  had  fbr- 
eaken  her,  and  entered  into  communion  with  that 
of  Borne,  whose  fierce,  presumptuous  anathema  so 
lately  denounced  against  English  rulers  had  never 
been  vrithdrawn.  He  bad  been  led  to  this  act  by 
no  blind  impulse.  We  have  seen,  that,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  matured  manhood  and  enlarged  experience, 
Calvert  had  resigned  the  dignities  and  emoluments 
of  office;  had  retired  from  his  native  country;  had 
sought  a  settlement  in  Virginia;  and,  in  that  pro- 
vince, had  been  so  zealous,  to  preserve  intact  the 
spiritual  authority  to  which  he  was  newly  rendered 
subject,  as  to  refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  and 
allegianee  to  his  King  ".  This  was  the  man  to  whom 

**  Bancroft,  in  hi)  deMription  to  polqt  oat,  directly  at  TviaoM 

or  thit  Cbarter,  i.  243,  up  a  tbat  iritb  tha  above  clauaea. 
'  Chrutianilir  wu  made  by  it  tha       **  A  remarkable  puaage  i>eciir* 

kn  of  tbfl  land,  but  do  preferanc«  in  aletter  of  Baltimore  lo  Dia&ieM 

waa^ventoanvHcti  and  equality  Strafford,  Ai^.  13.  J  680,  after  bii 

ID  religiout  rignta.  Dot  leia  than  in  retgrn  to  England  irom  Virginia, 

ciril  freedocD,  waa  aisured :' — a  do-  in  which  he  trie*  to  ahow,  iueon- 

•criptioD,  it   i*  bardlf  necoMarj  cluiif elj,  aa  I  think,  the  proola  of 
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*wv''  C^*!'^^  io  ^^^  plenitnde  of  his  power,  forgetful  of 
" — '^ — '  all  the  laws  which  Parliament  had  thought  fit  to 
pass  against  Popish  Recusants,  and  of  bis  own 
solemn  and  repeated  promises  to  observe  them, 
granted  with  loftiest  powers  so  large  and  &ir  a 
portion  of  the  Virginian  territory.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  favour  shown  to  Baltimore  was  merely 
the  token  of  a  kindly  spirit  seeking  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  penal  laws ;  for  never  were  those  laws, 
whenever  they  bore  upon  those  who  were  not 
Roman  Catholics,  executed  with  more  shameful 
rigour  than  at  the  time  of  giving  this  Charter.  Neither 
is  it  any  justification  of  this  act  to  say  that  Baltimore 
was  a  man  of  unblemished  reputation,  and  upright, 
humane,  and  just  I  admit  this  most  unreservedly ; 
— nay  more,  I  admit  that  his  successors  inherited 
his  virtues  as  well  as  his  name :  and  that  the  wisdom 


sffectioD  entertained  bv  Romw  hu  health  aod  proiperitf  etery 
Catholics  for  the  brail;  of  ibe  where.  Thus  jour  Lordship  »eei 
English  King.  He  describes  the  that  we  Papists  want  not  cnarit; 
demonstration  of  joj  in  the  Court  towards  you  Protestants,  whatsi>. 
of  Spain  at  hearing  that  Queen  erer  the  lesBUnderstandingpart  of 
Henrietta  Maria  had  given  liirth  the  worid  think  of  us.'  Str^ord's 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  says :  Letten,  &c.  i.  £9.  WhataoeTor 
'The  King,  Queen,  and  all  the  mav  hare  been  thesincerityof  the 
Court  in  bravsry,  not  io  much  as  writer  who  hyt  stress  upon  such 
theyounginfantofBomany  months  testimony,  he  puts  altogether  out 
old  but  had  his  feather  in  his  cap :  of  sight  the  fact  that  Queen  Hen- 
all  the  Town  full  of  masks  and  rietta  was  of  the  same  communion 
musick.  And  not  only  the  Tem-  with  those  who  exhibited  all  this 
poral  State  but  the  Spiritual  ex-  joy  ;  and  that  therefore  it  might 
press  their  gladness :  The  Heads  be  regarded notsomuchosatoken 
of  the  Clergy  and  all  the  Religions  of  the  chanly  of  Papists  towards 
Houses  in  the  City  came  to  the  Protestants,  as  of  eiullation  in  the 
Amhasiador  in  the  name  of  their  prospect  that  a  Papist  Prince 
Bodies  to  congratulate  with  him  might  once  more  be  seated  upon 
the  birtb  of  the  Prince,  and  solemn  the  tbrona  of  Englmd. 
Mimes  and  Prayers  were  said  for 
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and  benevolence  of  the  first  PopiBh  Lords  of  Mary-  chap. 
land  will  be  found  to  put  to  utter  shame  and  rebuke  — ^■^— ' 
the  words  and  acts  of  manj  who  then  clamoured 
the  most  loudly  against  Popery.  Still,  this  their 
equitable  goveniment  could  not  have  been  foreseen ; 
or,  if  any  bad  calculated  upon  it  as  probable,  a  law- 
fol  end  was  only  to  be  obtained  by  lawful  means. 
Nothing  can  excuse  the  gross  injustice  of  issuing  a 
Charter,  the  provisions  of  which  could  not  be,  nor 
were  ever  intended  to  be,  executed  according  to 
their  plain  and  obvious  meaning. 

It  is  remarkable  that  every  writer  of  American 
History,  save  one,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  should 
have  passed  over  in  silence  this  disgraceful  charac- 
teristic of  the  Maryland  Charter.  They  have  neither 
regarded  the  contradiction  which  it  gave  to  the 
laws  existing  at  that  time  in  England ;  nor  the  diffi- 
culties which  it  was  too  sure  to  cast  in  the  way  of 
our  own  Church,  when  she  came  to  extend  her 
ministrations  to  the  same  province.  Even  Dr. 
Hawks,  although  he  cites"  the  passage  which  I 
have  quoted  respecting  the  licence  of  erecting  and 
founding  Churches  according  to  the  ecclesiastical 
laws  of  England,  makes  no  comment  upon  the 
obvious  inconsistency  of  entrusting  such  a  privilege 
to  the  hands  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Proprietor.  The 
exception  to  which  I  refer  is  that  of  Mr.  Murray, 
an  able  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library, 

*  Hawki't  EccienMlioJ  Coolribatioin.  &c.  (Mufluid)  ii.  22. 
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CHAP,    vbo  expressly  declares  it  as  his  belief  that  it  «M 
w^Zl-'  fnuned  for  the  purpose  of  blinding  the  public  mind  ". 

The  i«fr-  The  Charter  of  Maryland  was  granted,  as  we  have 
8ud,  to  the  second  Lord  Baltimore^  in  June  1632; 
and  it  was  his  intention  at  firat  to  have  superintended 
in  person  the  plantation  of  the  Colony.  But  be 
afterwards  abandoned  this  design ;  and,  towards  the 
close  of  the  following  year,  sent  out  his  brother 
Leonard  as  governor  to  take  possession  of  the  pro- 
vince. And  here  a  statement  has  been  left  on 
record,  which  takes  away  the  only  ground  upon 
which  we  might  have  cherished  the  belief  that  the 
issuing  of  the  Charter  was  an  act  of  personal  fevour 
on  the  King's  part,  done  without  due  consideration ; 
and  that  his  counsellors, — especially  Laud,  at  that 
time  the  chief  among  them, — were  not  fully  cognizant 
of  all  that  it  involved.  Not  that  this  would  have  been 
a  sufficient  defence;  although  it  might  have  been 
deemed  some  extenuation  of  the  act.  It  would  have 
been  better, — if  we  could  have  so  regarded  it, — that 
the  monurch,  from  his  ezceHsive  partiality  for  a  noble- 
man of  high  merit,  should  have  conferred  upon  him 
a  &vour  not  lawful  to  grant ;  and  that  his  ministers, 
from  the  increasing  difficulties  of  their  poration, 
should  not  have  had  sufficient  time  to  have  ex- 
amined the  transaction  as  they  ought,  than  that  it 
should  have  been  carried  on,  deliberately  and  reso- 

«  Edbb.  Ctb.  Lib.  (Umted  Statit).  i.  145. 
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lutely,  b^  the  weight  of  Court  inSueace,  and  in  spite  crap. 
of  the  remonstrances  of  the  people.  A  measure ' — -~^ 
carried  into  effect  b^  each  means  throws  of  course 
the  whole  burden  of  its  responsibility  upon  all  who 
at  that  period  swayed  the  counsels  of  the  King. 
And,  that  this  was  the  character  of  the  proceedings 
connected  with  the  plantation  of  Maryland,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  The  interval  of  nearly  eighteen 
months,  which  elapsed  between  the  signing  of  the 
Charter  and  the  departure  of  Calvert's  followers, 
was  caused  solely  by  the  opposition  which  the 
measure  itself  had  excited,  as  be  states  in  a  letter, 
written  to  hia  friend  Strafford,  on  the  tenth  of 
January,  1633  ".  He  speaks  therein  of  being  trou- 
bled in  many  ways  by  his  adversaries,  who  endea- 
voured to  overthrow  his  business  at  the  Council 
Board.  In  some  instances,  their  opposition  had 
arisen,  aa  was  likely,  from  the  false  and  exagge- 
rated representations,  made  through  the  Attorney- 
General  before  the  Star-Chamber,  of  evils  which  he 
was  about  to  perpetrate ;  saying,  that  he  intended 
to  carry  over  nuns  into  Spain,  and  soldiers  to  serve 
the  King;  that  his  ships  had  left  Gravesend  without 
due  authority  from  the  Custom  House ;  and  that  his 
people  had  abused  the  King's  oflScers,  and  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  allowance.  It  was  not  di£ScuIt 
for  Calvert  to  prove  the  felseness  of  such  reports ; 
and  his  ships,  which  had  been  detained  at  first  in 
consequence  of  them,  were  afterwards  set  at  liberty. 

*■  Strafibrd's  LetMn,  &&  i.  176. 
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But  the  mere  &ct  that  such  proceedings  took  place 
'  ■"  '  proTes  that  public  attention  waa  drawn  to  the  matter; 
and  Calvert  gratefully  acknowledges,  in  the  above 
letter,  that,  by  the  kelp  of  some  of  his  Lordship's  good 
friends  and  hia  own,  he  had  overcome  these  diffi- 
culties, and  sent  a  hopeful  Colony  into  Maiylaad. 
It  waa  clearly  therefore  an  act  for  which  Charles's 
chief  counsellors  must  be  held  responsible. 
^fi^i^  Two  other  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  act  as 
^b''i"'  ""^  commissioners  with  Leonard  Calvert ;  and  a  baDd  of 
•ettWt  in  adventurers  accompanied  them,  amounting  in  all  to 
two  hundred  persons",  in  two  vessels;  the  one 
being  a  vessel  of  three  hundred  tons,  called  the  Ark, 
and  the  other  the  Dove,  a  pinnace  of  fifty  tons. 
Most  historians  relate  that  this  party  consisted  of 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were; 
but  neither  Calvert's  letter  nor  the  two  narratives 
of  the  enterprise,  alleged  to  have  been  drawn  up  by 
eye-witnesses,  say  one  word  about  it  **.  They  stopped 
for  some  days,  in  their  voyage  outwards,  at  Barbados 
and  St.  Kitts ;  and  reached  Point  Comfort  in  Virginia, 
on  the  24th  of  February,  1633-4.    Here  they  were 


*<  In  Calvert's  letter  Rbove  r«-  original  docaments. 

ferred  to,  be  give*  their  numbers  *°  The  firtt  of  tliese  narratives 

differentlr.  Haying  that  two  of  bia  uentitled'Relationoftheauccewe' 

brotbere  bad  *  gone  with  lerj  near  full  beginnings  of  the  Lord  Balte- 

tnent;   other   gentlemen  of  rery  more's   Plantation    in    Maiyland,' 

good  tuhion,  and  three  hundred  signed   bj   Captain   Wintour  and 

labouring  men  well  provided  in  all  others,  Advent  urera  in  the  expedi- 

thingi.'     The  BiMTBphie  Univer-  tion,  and  publUbed  in  1634.     The 

telle  (Art.  Calvert)  states  that  two  second  was  published  in  the  fol- 

hnndred    Catholic    families   went  lowing  vear,  and  entitled  '  Rela- 

out  upon  that  occasion  ; — a  slate-  tiou  of  Jdaryland.'    It  is  little  else 

Dient  for  which  do  authority  what<  than  a  meagre  abiidgraent  of  the 

ever  is  to.  he  fouod  io  anj  of  the  first  nartative. 
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received  with  great  apparent  courtesy  by  the  autho-  chap. 
rities  of  the  province ;  notwithstanding  that  their ' — -A-* 
arrival  and  the  prospect  of  a  new  settlement  in  the 
adjoining  region  could  not  but  be  unwelcome  to 
the  Colonists  of  Virginia.  The  latter  knew  that  the 
whole  territory  had  once  been"  assigned  to  them  as 
their  own  inheritance ;  and  therefore  could  ill  brook 
the  thoughts  of  losing  for  ever  so  ^r  and  large  a 
portion  as  that  which,  by  the  fiat  of  Charles,  was  now 
made  over  to  Baltimore  and  his  followers*'.  In 
Claybome,  especially,  the  dread  of  losing  the  planta- 
tions, which  the  reader  has  learnt  had  been  already 
made  by  him  in  Kent  Island, — in  Chesapeak  Bay, 
near  Annapolis,  the  present  capital  of  Maryland, — 
and  also  at  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehannah  **, 
incited  a  desire  to  throw  every  impediment  in  the 
way  of  the  new  adventurers :  and  he  sought,  but  in 
vain,  to  deter  them  from  going  further,  by  stories  of 
the  hostile  intentions  of  the  Indians.  Calvert  and 
his  party,  undismayed  by  the  prospect  of  such 
dangen,  set  forward  early  in  March  for  Chesapeak 
Bay,  and  sailed  several  leagues  up  the  Potomac, 
giving  names  to  the  different  places  along  which 
they  passed.  They  advanced  cautiously,  as  the 
Indians  were  on  the  look-out  in  large  numbers; 

**  Cbilmera  verj  tnilj  remu-ks.  Petition  aftenrvdi  addressed  by 

p.  209,  that '  thi»  tranMctton  oSen  CUjborne  igaiut  Lord  BaltimoTe, 

tbe  fint  eiaiiii)le,  in  colonial  ttorj,  and  in  the  Order  or  Council,  naued 

oftbediamembermeiitofaDancient  April  4,  1038,  b;  the  Arclibiihop 

colony,  bj  the  fonnation  of  a  new  of  Canterbury  and  other  Commb- 

proTincc,  with  aepanUe  and  equal  (ionen  for  Plantations, whosenameB 

rights.'  are  there  recited,  and  who  declared 

**  Both  these  places  are  ueD-  that  Clajbome  had  norigbt  to  their 

tioaed  (Htwd,  i.  430)  m  the  powemon. 
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(^AP-  and  Claybome's  alanning  information  seemed  likelj 
' — ^ — '  to  be  verified.  *  Wee  found,'  say  the  adventurers,  '  all 
the  countrey  in  anneB.  The  King  of  the  Paschatto- 
vayes  had  drawen  together  1500  bowe-men,  which 
we  ourselves  saw;  the  woods  were  fired  in  manner  of 
beacons  the  night  after ;  and  for  that  our  Veseell  was 
the  greatest  that  euer  those  Indians  saw,  the  scoutes 
reported  wee  came  in  a  Canow  as  bigge  as  an  Hand, 
and  had  as  many  men  as  there  bee  trees  in  the 
woods  ".' 

The  manner  in  which  they  took  formal  posses- 
sion of  an  island,  which  they  called  St  Clement's, 
is  thus  described:  'Here  wee  went  to  a  place, 
where  a  large  tree  was  made  into  a  crosse;  and 
taking  it  on  our  shoulders,  wee  carried  it  to  the 
place  appointed  for  it.  The  Goueroour  and  Com- 
missioners putting  their  hands  first  vnto  it;  then 
the  rest  of  the  chiefest  adventurers.  At  the  place 
prepared,  wee  all  kneeled  downe,  and  said  certaine 
Prayers ;  taking  possession  of  this  countrey  for  our 
Sauiour ;  and  for  our  Soueraigne  Ijord  the  King  of 
England  ".' 

The  caution  and  sagacity  of  Leonard  Calvert,  and 
thekiadness  of  his  people,  prevented  any  collision  with 
the  natives ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  the  Indian  king  was 
seen  sitting  fearlessly  among  the  English  strangeis. 
Soon  afterwards,  they  proceeded  up  a  river,  called 
by  them  St.  George's, — but  known  at  this  time  by 
the  name  of  St.  Mary's, — which  falls  into  the  Poto- 

**  Relation  of  the  igcceiioliil  b«giiiiiigs,  tee.  p.  S.  **  Ibid.  S. 
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mac,  upon  the  north  side,  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  '^,^^- 
from  its  mooth ;  and,  having  landed  at  Yoacomoco,—  '■  v  '  ' 
BO  called  from  the  Indians  of  that  name  who  inha- 
bited it,  and  by  whom  they  were  kindly  received, 
— ^they  marked  out  a  piece  of  ground  for  St 
Mary's  Town,  which  they  designed  to  build  upon  it. 
'To  avoid,'  said  they,  'all  juet  occasion  of  offence, 
and  collour  of  wrong,  wee  bought  of  the  king  for 
hatchetts,  axes,  howes,  and  clothes,  a  quantitie  of 
some  thirty  miles  which  we  call  Augusta  Carolina; 
and  that  which  made  them  the  more  willing  to  sell 
it  was  the  warres  they  bad  with  tbeSasqueiahaDoagbs, 
a  mighty  bordering  nation,  who  came  often  into 
their  countrey,  to  waste  and  destroy.' 

How  far  this  proceeding  merited  that  praise 
which  the  adventurers  with  such  complacency 
ascribe  to  it,  I  leave  to  be  determined  by  others.  To 
my  mind,  the  grasping  and  tricky  spirit  of  the  English- 
men stands  forth  in  most  humiliating  contrast  with 
the  unsuspecting  simplicity  of  the  poor  Indians. 

Harvey,  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  came  to  visit 
Calvert  and  his  followers,  soon  after  they  had  Used 
upon  this  their  first  settlement;  and  his  coming 
drew  to  the  same  place  a  noble-minded  Indian  chief, 
who  is  called  the  King  of  Patuzent.  The  descrip- 
tion of  this  chiers  character  and  visit  is  given  in 
most  touching  terms :  *  AVhen  I  heard,'  said  be,  '  that 
a  great  Werowance  of  the  English  was  come  to 
Yoacomoco,  I  had  a  great  desire  to  see  him.  But 
when  I  heard  the  Werowance  of  Pasbie-haye  was 
come  thither  also  to  visit  him,  I  presently  start  up, 
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CHAP,  and  vithoat  further  couosell,  came  to  see  them 
• — v-^  both".'  During  hia  stay  with  the  English,  their 
colours  were  carried  on  shore ;  and  '  the  Arke'3 
great  gunnes,  to  honour  the  day,  spake  aloude; 
which  the  King  of  Patuxent  with  great  admiration 
hearing,  counselled  his  friends  the  Yoacomoco  Indians 
to  bee  carefiill  that  they  breake  not  their  peace 
with  vb;  and  said,  when  we  shoote,  our  bowstrings 
giue  a  twang  that's  beard  but  a  little  way  oS:  but 
doe  you  beare  what  cracks  their  bowstrings  give  'i 
Many  such  pretty  sayings  bee  vsed  in  the  time  of 
bis  being  with  vs,  and  at  his  departure,  he  thus  ez- 
prest  his  extraordinary  affection  rato  us,  '  I  do  lone 
the  English  so  well,  that  if  they  should  kill  me,  so 
that  they  left  me  but  some  breath  as  to  speake  unto 
my  people,  Z  would  commaad  them  not  to  revenge 
my  death  ".' 
lueqnitmbis  Evcrj  thing  prospored  at  first  in  the  new  settle- 
(o«nunent.  ment.  The  equitable  and  wise  counsels  of  Lord 
Baltimore  at  home  were  &ithfutly  carried  into  efi^t 
by  his  brother  and  the  commissioners  in  Maiyland. 
To  encourage  emigration  to  that  province,  it  was 
provided  that  any  person  soever,  who  should  be 
able  to  go  thither  in  person  or  by  deputy,  with  any 
number  of  able  men  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  fifty,  and  things  necessary  for  a  plantation,  should 
receive,  for  every  five  men  whom  he  should  so  take 
over,  a  thousand  English  acres  of  good  land  in  the 
province,  to  be  erected  into  a  manor,  and  conveyed 
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to  him,  bis  heirs  and  aseigns,  with  oil  the  roTalties  chap. 
and  privileges  usually  belonging  to  manors  in  Eng- ' — v-^ 
land,  paying  in  tbe  commodities  of  the  country  a 
yearly  quit-rent  to  Loi-d  Baltimore  of  twenty 
shillings,  and  such  other  services  as  should  be  gene- 
rally agreed  upon  for  public  uses  and  the  common 
good.  Any  person  transporting  to  the  Colony  a  less 
number  than  the  above  was  to  receive  a  hundred 
acres  for  himself,  and  a  hundred  acres  more  for  every 
servant,  to  be  holden  of  the  Lord  Proprietor  in 
freehold,  upon  a  yearly  quit-rent  of  two  shillings 
for  every  hundred  acres  ".  The  expenses  incurred 
by  that  nobleman  in  conveying  emigrants  to  the 
Colony  amounted  to  forty  thousand  pounds;  and 
that  this  large  outlay  was  made  justly,  as  well  as 
liberally,  is  evident  from  the  subsidy  of  fifteen 
pounds  of  tobacco  on  every  poll  granted  to  him  by 
the  freemen  of  the  province,  at  an  early  period  of 
its  history,  '  as  a  testimony  of  their  gratitude  for  his 
great  charge  and  solicitude  in  maintaining  tbe  govern- 
ment, in  protecting  the  inhabitants  in  their  rights, 
and  for  re-imbursiog  his  vast  charge ''.' 

Assemblies  for  the  regulation  of  the  Colony  were 
held  in  due  form  and  order ;  and  gradually  extended 
their  operations  until  a  complete  system  of  jurispru- 
dence adapted  to  their  specific  wants  was  settled  ". 
Upon  all  the  particulars  connected  with  them,  we 
are  of  course  not  required  to  dwell;  but  there 
are  some,  identified  with  the  immediate  subject  of 
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CHAP,    this  work,  which  demand  notice.    And,  foremost 
' — .A--  amone  these  is  the  memorable  oath  required  to  be 

And  «li-  °  ^ 

gioiii  toie-  taken  by  the  goTemor  and  council  of  Maryland, — 
and  which  was  taken  by  them  between  the  years 
1637  and  1657, — in  which  these  words  occur, '  I  will 
not,  by  myselC  or  any  other,  directly  or  indirectly, 
trouble,  molest,  or  discountenaDce,  any  person  pro- 
fessing to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  for  or  in  respect 
of  religion  *".'  What  withering  rebuke  does  the 
record  of  this  oath  cast  upon  the  intolerant  statutes 
of  Virginia's  Grand  Assembly;  upon  the  Puritan 
pride  of  Massachusetts ;  and  upon  the  sentences  of 
the  Star-Chamber  and  High-Commission  Court  ex- 
hibited, in  that  day,  in  England ! 
EMBpihi  It  is  worthy,  however,  of  remark,  that,  whilst  a 
ofiUTBL  humane  and  Just  spirit  of  le^slation  in  one  moat 
important  particular  was  thus  manifested,  the  practice 
of  slavery  was  recognized  and  carried  on  in  Mary- 
land from  the  earliest  period  of  its  history.  No  sense 
of  its  unlawfulness,  no  desire  to  mitigate  its  severity, 
appear  to  have  existed  in  any  quarter.  Received 
into  the  Colony  in  her  infancy,  it  went  on  growing 
with  her  growth,  and  strengthening  with  her  strength. 
Nay,  the  formal  avowal  of  it  in  her  Statute  Book  is 
made  in  terms  which  imply  that  the  poor  slave  was  to 
be  left,  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  sympathy  and 
without  hope ;  as  much  a  stranger  to  the  blessings 
of  Christianity,  as  he  already  was  to  those  of  tem- 
poral freedom.    An  Act  of  the  Assembly,  in  1638, 

■•  Ibid.  fta& 
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declares,  with  a  barafa  brevity,  most  significant  of  the    chaf. 
ntter  indiffereoce  which  was  felt  respecting  them,  ' — .,^— 
that  the  people  consisted  of  all  Christian  inhabitants, 
'  slaves  only  excepted  •'.' 

Another  declaration  which  occurs  in  the  enact- it*  •»>«(- 
ments  of  the  Maryland  Assembly  of  that  period,  bu  tho 
and  became  afterwards  the  perpetual  law  of  the 
province,  cannot  be  passed  by  without  notice.  It 
was  to  this  etifeot :  *  Holy  Church  within  this  Pro- 
vince shall  have  and  enjoy  all  her  rights,  liberties, 
and  iranchises,  wholly  and  without  blemish  *'.  These 
are  very  nearly  the  words  of  the  first  section  of 
Magna  Charta  *' ;  and  it  canoot  be  doubted  that  the 
Proprietor  of  Maryland,  being  a  Bomao  Catholic, 
understood  by  the  expression  'Holy  Church,'  only 
that  Church  with  which  he  vras  in  Communion ;  the 
jurisdiction  of  which,  in  matters  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, was  established  in  England  when  Magna  Charta 
was  signed ;  and  the  renewal  of  which  he  would  of 

*'  Bacon's  Law*  of  Uaryland,  UrMn  na  and  onr  Baroiu ;  which 
1686.  Charter  we  iball  obBcrre,  and  do 
"  lUd.  1688.  IMO.  wUl  it  to  be  faithfully  obterred  by 
"  TbeEngliihtranalalionofthii  our  hein  for  eior.'  Rapin  in  loc. 
aectioo  ii  ■«  followi :  '  That  the  Chalmen,  in  his  notice  of  the  re- 
Church  of  England  shall  be  free,  lemblance  between  the  above  Sec- 
and  enjoy  her  whole  right!  and  tion  of  Magna  Charta  and  the 
Ubertiea  inriolable.  And  we  will  enactment  ol  the  Maryland  Aa- 
haTe  them  io  to  be  otwerred  j  Rembly,  p.  213,  apeak*  of  the  tin- 
whlch  appear*  fhim  hence  that  the  dication  of  the  right*  of  the  Church 
free<loiD  of  elactioDi,  which  waa  herein  asaerted  a*  made  againat 
reckoned  moat  neceaaary  for  the  the  inroad*  of  Papal  juriidiction  ; 
ChuTcfa  of  England,  of  our  own  but  would  it  not  he  more  correct 
free-will  and  pleaiure,  we  have  to  tay  that  it  waa  against  the  naur- 
nanted  and  confirmed  by  our  patiou  of  the  Crown  ?  See  Black- 
Charter,  end  obtained  the  con-  stone'*  Introduction  to  the  Hi*tory 
firmetion  of  from  Pope  Innocent  of  the  Charten,  391 — 298;  Lin- 
the  iWd,  befbr*  the  diacord  bo-  gaid,  iii.  10—23. 
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CHAf.  coarse  be  anzioiis  to  see  established  in  Maryland, 
' — v-^  as  soon  as  tbe  opportunity  arrived  for  effecting  it 
with  safety.  But  then,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, the  Charter,  from  which  alone  he  derived 
his  whole  anthority,  had  provided  that  all  Churches, 
Chapels,  and  places  of  public  worship  to  be  erected 
and  ibunded  under  his  sole  licence  and  of  which 
he  was  to  have  the  sole  patronage,  were  to  be  de- 
dicated and  consecrated  according  to  those  eccle- 
siastical laws  of  England  which  were  in  force  at  the 
time  of  his  receiving  his  Charter.  If  these  condi- 
tions were  to  be  faithfully  observed,  what  became 
of  the  rights,  liberties,  franchises  of  that  '  Holy 
Church'  which  alone  Baltimore,  and  the  majority  of 
his  followers,  recognized  as  the  true  one  ?  If  not, 
what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  consciences  of  those 
who,  whilst  they  proclaimed  one  thing,  intended 
another?  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  in  snch  an 
enactment,  we  may  trace  the  first  brealdng  out  of 
that  plague-epot  whose  poison  was  deeply  seated  in 
tbe  body  of  the  Charter  itself? 

Whatsoever  may  have  been  the  designs  or  hopes 
of  the  Lord  of  Maryland,  he  was  not  permitted  to 
realize  them  at  that  time.  A  proposal  which  he 
made  to  the  Colonists  of  Massachusetts,  to  send  a 
portion  of  their  people  to  settle  in  his  province, 
with  the  promise  that  they  should  enjoy  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  was  coldly  refused  " ;  and 
his  efforts  to  advance  in  other  ways  the  welfiire  of 

0*  Savag^'i  Winthrop,  U.  14S :  qtioled  bj  Hawks,  ut  lap.  80,  31. 
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bis  infant  Colony  were  thwarted  by  the  necessity  chap. 
laid  upon  him  to  struggle  with  Claybome,  Secretary  ^tt;— r* 
of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  on  adversary,  as  insidious  di*t«rb- 
aa  he  was  daring.  We  have  already  glanced  at  the 
reasons  which  led  Claybonie  to  view,  with  more  than 
ordinary  jealousy  and  alarm,  the  plantation  of  the 
new  settlement ;  and,  remembering  bis  reckless 
character,  it  will  not  surprise  us  now  to  learn  that 
he  quickly  put  into  operation  every  means  which 
intrigue  or  fraud  or  violence  could  suggest  to  save 
his  ovm  possessions  in  Maryland.  The  incessant 
collisions  thereby  produced  between  the  two  Colo- 
nies, during  the  remainder  of  Charles  the  First's 
reign,  make  it  impracticable  to  pursue  their  histories 
separately.  Claybome  had  already  tried,  but  without 
success,  to  make  good  his  footing  in  Maryland ;  and, 
having  been  driven  home,  and  proclaimed  a  pirate  and 
an  outlaw,  he  was  unable  for  a  time  to  shield  himself, 
either  by  the  fevour  of  Harvey  or  his  own  authority 
as  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Council,  and  was  sent 
to  England  to  answer  for  his  crimes.  But  this  show 
of  justice  was  a  mere  pretence.  He  soon  appeared 
again  in  Virginia;  and,  stirring  up  the  Indians  to 
war,  by  his  felae  representations,  struck  a  successful 
blow  against  Maryland  ".  The  contest,  which  broke 
out  early  in  1642,  lasted  then  only  for  a  short  time; 
but  was  soon  renewed ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  one 

■  Clajbaraehftdpoueneiliiihis  1635.  And  that  during  Tacincy  of 

office  of  Secretary  peculiar  ftcili-  thoGovenior,tboSBcrijtarf8hould 

liecorintercourse  with  the  Indiani,  ligo  comniisMoii^  and  paaaes,  and 

ai  the  following  entrj'  From  Hen-  mauge  th«  affairs  of  the  Indiana.' 
ing,  i.  223,  will  show  ; '  39th  April, 

VOL.  n.  K 
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CHAP,    vho  \raa  aDierwardsi  a  convicted  traitor,   Ri^ard 

' — v-l-*  lagle,  wae  pressed  with  such  vigour,  that   Calvert 

was  obliged  to  flee  to  Virginia  for  protection.     And 

it  vwe  Dot  until  August,   1646,  that  peace  was 

restored  to  Mary  had'*. 

KetKtpeet  Whilst  thls  was  the  course  of  afiairs  which  marked 
of  vimaii  the  plantation  and  progress  of  Maryland,  those  which 
wj*t  fint  had  been  going  on  in  Virginia,  throughout  ,the  same 
^-  period,  will  not  be  found  to  exhibit  a  more  cheering 
aspect  than  that  which  has  been  already  presented 
to  our  view.  We  have  seen,  that, — whilst  the  policy, 
pursued  towards  her  by  the  advisers  of  the  King  in 
England,  was  calculated  to  discourage  and  diatreas  the 
well  affected  members  of  the  Church  within  the  pro- 
vince,— the  cruel  treatment  of  Sir  John  Harvey,  who 
ruled  her  in  the  King's  nam«^  a^ravated  every  evil. 
At  length,  the  Assembly  could  endure  bis  tyranny 
no  longer;  and,  on  the  28th  of  April,  1635,  thrust 
him  out  of  the  gov^nment,  appointing  Captain  John 
West  to  act  in  his  room,  until  the  King's  pleasure 
were  known".  The  King's  pleasure  was  speedily 
and  painfully  made  known  by  the  restoration  of  Har- 
vey, early  in  1636;  and,  for  three  years  longer,  he 
continued  hia  arbitrary  and  oppressive  rule,  treating 
the  Virginians^  aa  Chalmers  has  correctly  described 
il^  'rather  as  the  vassala  of  an  Eastern  despot  than 
as  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  England,  entitled  to 
English  liberties  *•.' 
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The  evil  coneeqnencea  of  such  iniqaitous  conduct    chap, 
were  obviously  of  the  wont  description.    They  must  ^;;r-'-— -* 
have  affected  all  classes  in  Virginia :  but  the  Church,  Jj;^.''' 
being,  as  we  have  seen,  under  the  power  of  the '?lj' "p*: 
Assembly,  and  the  Assembly  being  thus  trampled  <^''"^- 
nnder  foot  by  the  tyranny  of  the  chief  officer  of  tbe 
Crown,  was  of  course  likely  to  be  the  greatest  suf- 
fierer.    This  was  proved  by  the  event.    Some  few 
i^tfaful  men,  indeed,  were  still  left,  scattered  up  and 
down  the  province,  and  the  traces  of  their  fidelity 
are  not  wholly  obliterated  ** ;  although  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  government  archives,  during  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  has  swept  away  the  memory  even  of 
the  names  of  most  of  them  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic;  and  no  (Hie  was  found  at  home  to  treasure 
np  the  records  of  their  services,  during  the  present 
reign,  as  Hakluyt  and  Purchas  had  done  during  the 
time  of  James  the  First '".  Stilt,  the  vital  energies  of 

"Heninghaitapplledthenunn  and  that  them  be  paid  him  w  a 

ofaomsof toe  Cler^ ;  Mr.  Thomaa  rratoitj  for  the  tmaf  ptinet  he 

HamptOD,  for  imtaDce,  beiDg  de-  bath  alreadie  and  hereafter  ii  like 

(cribed  ia  an  Act  of  the  Asiembljr,  to  take  about  the  countreTS  bud- 

I04A-6,  aa  Rector  of  Jsmei  City  neai  the  aain  oF  eleaTen  thouKnd 

pBrUh.eiid  conientinjf  to  theeata-  pounds  of  tobacco,  to  be  paid  in 

bluhmEDtof  Harrop  Parish,  i.  317;  tbe  next  levj.'  ii.  34. 
and.  Boon   after   ine   Restoration,         "  Purchas,  in  his  Pilgrims,  car- 

the following  remartable  Orderap-  ried  on  moet  efectiveljr,  a»  long' as 

pears  in  tbe  proceedings  of  the  Ai-  be  was  able,  the  work  which  Hak- 

semblj  :  '  March,  16001.  Where-  luyt  had  so  well   begun  ;  and  to 

■a  Hr.  Phillip  Mallory  hath  been  these  two  clergymen  of  the  Cburcb 

eminently  faithfull  in  the  ministry  of  England  every  one  who  would 

and  *ery  diligent  in  endearuuring  desire  to  see  the  earliest  steps  by 

tbe    advancement     of    all    those  which  the  commeitHal  greatness  of 

meanes  that  might  conduce  to  the  this  nation  has  been  attained,  meat 

adrancement  of  religion  in  this  ever  turn  with  ^titude.     At  the 

countrv.  It  u  ordertd  that  he  be  point  where  their  guidance  ceases, 

deain^  to  undertake  tbe  soliciting  no  other  cominler  is  found  to  take 

of  oar  church  a&ire*  b  Et^land,  thrir  [rface.    To  na  this  baa  been 

k2 
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f  the  Church  throug 
■>  were  rapidly  sinking  beneath  the  baneful  influences 
which  oppressed  her.  The  depth  of  humiliation  to 
which  she  was  thus  cast  down,  may  be  learnt  from  the 
following  statement  which  occurs  in  a  remarkable 
pamphlet  of  that  day,  entitled,  '  Jjeah  and  Rachel ".' 
The  writer,  haviDg  said  that  the  Colonists  had  begun 
'  to  provide  and  send  home  for  Gospel  ministers,  and 
largely  contributed  to  their  Maintenance,'  adds,  '  but 
Viginia  savouring  not  handsomely  in  England,  very 
few  of  good  conversation  would  adventure  thither,  (as 
thinking  it  a  place  wherein  surely  the  fear  of  God 
was  not)  yet  many  came,  such  as  wore  black  coats, 
and  could  babble  in  a  Pulpet,  roare  in  a  Tavern, 
exact  from  the  Parishioners,  and  rather  by  their  dis- 


a  matter  of  deiip  regret,  for  I  waa  in  loc.)  But,  notwitbitanding  the 
greatly  indeblcd.in  my  liritToluTne,  aid  which  might  have  been  looked 
to  the  Jouroala,  Memorials,  and  for  rroiu  such  quarten,  be  waa,  ao 
Charters  collected  by  Hakluyt,  and  cording-  to  aome  accounta,  actually 
to  the  tellers  aad  oarretivea  aup-  committed  to  prison,  by  reaaoo  of 
plied  by  Purchaa.  Nor  can  I  doubt     bia  inability  to  defray  the  expenaea 

but  that  aimilar  evidcDcei  of  the  ofapublication  which  will  continne 

noble  courage  and  deTotion  of  aeve-  to  amuse,  instruct,  and  edify,  aa 

raJof  our  brethren  were  sent  home,  long  aa  the  memory  of  Engliab  lite- 

during  the  later  period  now  paaung  rature  shall  last.     Locke  does  not 

under  review.     But  no  man  waa  appear  to  have  appreciated   Pur> 

found  to  be  their  chronicler.  cnas  as  he  deserreo;  although  ha 

It  is  a  humiliating  fact  to  learn,  admila,  that '  for  such  as  can  make 

that  the  zeal  of  Purchas  in  rescuing  choice  of  the  best  his  collection  is 

such  facts  from  obliTion  involved  very  valuable.'  Works,  li.  546. 
him  in  great  pecuniary  difficulty.         '    This  pamphlet  was  published 

He  was  presented  by  Bishop  King  by  its  author,  John  Hammond,  Ib 

to  Ihe  living  of  St. 'Martin's  Lod-  1656,   and  dedicated   to   William 

Ste,  about  the  year  1615  \  a  pre-  Stone,     Governor    of     Maryland 

meat,  which  thewriterofhislife  under   the    Commonwealth.      Ita 

in  the  Biographic  Univeraalle  moat  title  ia, '  Leah  and  Rachel,  or  the 

erroneously  describes  aa  *  un  riche  two  fruitful  sisters    Virginia   and 

reciorat  i'  and  he  waa  also  Chaplain  Maryland,  their  present  cooditioD 

to  Archbishop  Abbot.  (Biog.  Brit,  imptftially  stated  and  related,' &g. 
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solutehess  destroy  than  feed  their  flocks".'  The  chap 
Inatructiora  given  to  Wyatt  and  to  Berkeley  tended, ' — v^ 
indeed,  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  to  remedy  in 
some  measure  these  gross  disorders ;  and  to  this  the 
writer  of  the  above  pamphlet  doubtless  refers,  when 
be  says,  '  the  country  was  loath  to  be  wholly  without 
Teachers,  and  therefore  rather  retain  these  than  to 
be  destitute  ;  yet  still  endeavours  for  better  in  their 
places,  which  were  obtained,  and  these  wolves  in 
dieeps  cloathing  by  their  Assemblies  were  ques- 
tioned, silenced,  and  some  forced  to  depart  the 
Country.'  Nevertheless,  it  is  bitter  humiliation  to 
feel,  that,  whilst  the  Puritans  of  New  England  were 
spreading  themselves  &r  and  wide  throughout  their 
territories,  and  securing  to  themselves  and  to  their 
children  the  privileges  which  they  accounted  so 
dear ;  and,  whilst  to  the  Popish  Proprietor  of  Mary- 
land had  been  given  the  amplest  inheritance  and 
the  most  lordly  prerogatives  ever  conferred  upon  a 
British  subject ;  the  Church  of  England  in  Virginia 
WM  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Harvey  the  tyrant, 
and  Claybome  the  hypocrite'*. 


"  llHd.  p.  5.  CdoDjr  UmIT.    Bat  hii  error,  m  I 

^  Tlib  peculiar  grievance  of  the  believe,  ii  ia  MyioK  that  she  wh 

Church  in  Virginia  Mems  to  hire  placed   'sDiongit   iU  wiihen   and 

MCaped  the  notice  of  Mr.  Meri<  lukeirarm  friends,  ■tBuding'  alone. 

Tale,  in  hii  able  Lectures  on  Colo-  unconnected  with  anv  territorial 

niiation,  it.  SB4.    All  that  he  haa  ariatocracy,  or  great  educated  body 

there  »aid  in  not  aterifaii^  her  de-  ofadhereoia  ;'  and  '  becaoae  unable 

cay  to  any  lack  of  temporal  sait»-  to  win  over  the  body  of  the  peo> 

nance,  or  to  the  tardineaa  of  her  pie,  she  fell  into  a  laneoid  apathy.' 

ettablithmeut   in    the   Colony  ia  The  tact  ia,  the  people  were  with 

nioit  true.    She  waa,  aa  he  aaaerta,  her,  heart  and  «onl  i  and  Clergy, 

both  '  liberally  endowed,'  and  her  aealous  and  able,  were  at  tbe  ont- 

eatabttthneiit  via  aoeTil  with  the  aet  foond  labouring  amoi^  them  t 
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A  limit  was  at  length  put  to  Hanrey'a  misnile; 
-  and,  early  in  1638-9,  the  King,  unable  any  longer  to 
screen  the  atrociouB  acts  of  his  deputy,  revoked  his 
commission.  To  him  succeeded  Sir  Francis  Wyatt, 
whose  name  has  already  been  so  &Tourably  asso- 
ciated with  those  of  the  most  devoted  and  feithfiil 
Colonists  of  Virginia,  in  her  earlier  days ;  and  whose 
resumption  of  office  was  received  by  her  inhabitants 
with  hearty  and  grateful  welcome. 
HiiinittiK^  The  reader  has  been  reminded  more  than  once  of 
m*c[i«  tfaa  the  admirable  Articles  of  Instruction  which  Wyatt 
carried  out  to  this  province,  nearly  seventeen  years 
before ;  and  the  feet  is  now  adverted  to  again,  be- 
cause we  find  him  entrusted  with  a  similar  body  of 
rales  upon  the  present  occasion.  It  is  needless  to 
recite  them  all ;  but  the  following,  which  stands  first 
upon  the  list,  is  worthy  of  attention : 

That  in  the  firat  place,  you  be  csrefull  Almighty  God  may  b« 
duly  and  daily  aeived  according  to  the  form  of  Religion  eatab- 
liahed  in  the  Church  of  England  bothe  by  younelfe  and  all  the 
people  under  your  charge,  which  may  draw  donn  a  blessing  upon 
your  endeavours.  And  let  every  congregation  that  hath  an  able 
miniiter  build  for  him  a  convenient  Parsonage  House,  to  which, 
for  his  better  maintenance,  over  and  above  the  usuall  Pension 
you  aball  lay  200  Acres  of  Olrable  lands  for  the  clearing  of  the 
ground :  Every  one  of  his  Parishioners  for  three  yeara  aball  give 
some  days  labour  of  themselves  and  their  servants ;  and  see  that 

but  neglect  and  appresBion  thinned  Uds,  slthcugh  Mr.  Merirale  has 

their  rank*  ;  ana  to  the  rulers  of  classed  them  both  under  the  same 

tha  Church,  both  at  home  and  in  categorj.     To  the  Church,  as  it 

Virginia,  must  be  ascribed  her  ruin,  vras  established  in  Carolina,  sod  to 

Her  CQuditian  differed,  in  this  re-  ihat  alone,  bis  description,  as  will 

tpect,  very  nuch  from  that  nfaich  be  seen  hereafter,  is  stnclly  appli* 

was  aflerwarda  exhibited  in  Caro-  cable. 
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fan  have  a  speciall  care  that  die  Olebe  land  be  aett  as  near  Ua     CHAP. 
Pusoaage  House  aa  may  bg,  and  that  it  be  of  the  beat  condi-        ^  '    • 
tiooed  land.     SuiFer  no  inTaaion  in  mattera  of  Religion,  and  be 
carefull  to  appoint  gufBcient  and  conformable  ministers  to  each 
congregation,  that  may  catechize  and  instruct  them  in  the  ground* 
and  principles  of  Religion". 

'  There  is  eveTy  reason  to  belieTe.  from  wbat  ia 
known  of  Wyatt^a  ehM«cter,  that  snch  InBtracti(»iH 
would  not  have  remained  a  dead  letter  in  his  handa, 
bad  the  opportunity  of  enforcing  thdm  been  allowed 
to  him;  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  mildneaa 
and  equity  of  hia  adminiatnition  would  have  pre- 
vented any  rigorous  and  oppressive  exercise  of  his 
powers.  But  his  present  commission  as  governor 
lasted  only  for  a  brief  season ; — from  what  cause  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain '*,'—and,  in  Fe» 
bruary,  1640-1,  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  William 
Berkeley. 

Berkeley  brought  out  With  hibi  the  same  Instruc  Berkeley 
tioQs  respecting  the  Church  which  I  have  just  aaid  njon!^' 
had  been  pveu  to  Wyatt;  and,  in  accordance  with 
them,  aome  fresh  Parishes  were  soon  marked  out, 
and  others  subdivided.  He  had  authority  also  to 
restore  to  the  Virginians  the  full  exereise  of  those 
privileges,  relating  to  the  administration  of  jtistiod 
and  the  regulation  of  commerce,  the  basis  of  which 
was  supplied  in  those  laWs  which  had  bdOn  in  foreet 
as  long  As  the  Virginia  Company  ruled  the  Colony, 

»  Order*  in  Council  (Vtfgima)  of  Pariiamenti  but  he  ha*  gina 

hi  the  State  Paper  Office.  no  reason  to  show  why  this  end 

J*  Buriihueipreuedanopiniiia,  was  more  likely  to  be  attained  b^ 

H.  46,  that  Wyalt  was  superseded  Hit  ■ppointnent  of  Bei^ela^,  than 

hr  Berkeley,   on  arcount  of  the  by  alWioff  Wyatl  tc  — * ~ 

lUng's  wish  to  appease  thajaalowsy  hi*  office. 
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CHAP,  but  the  practical  beoefite  of  which  had  beea  lost 
' — v-^  since  it  had  been  bronght  ander  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  the  Crown  ".  The  feeling  of  ddep  gra- 
titude which  was  awakened  throughout  the  Colony 
bj  this  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  showed 
itself  in  variouR  ways ;  and,  instead  of  heartburaings 
and  the  oppression  of  indignant  and  outraged  con- 
sciences, stimulating  men  to  those  acts  of  resistance 
which  had  disturbed  it  under  the  administration  of 
Harvey,  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  seemed  to 
vie  with  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  uphold  the 
authority,  and  honour  the  person,  of  Sir  William 
Berkeley.  One  remarkable  evidence  of  this  occurs 
in  an  Act  of  the  Assembly,  passed  in  June,  1642, 
whereby  an  orchard  and  two  houses,  belon^ng  to 
the  Colony,  were  presented  to  him  and  his  heirs  for 
ever,  'as  a  free  and  voluntary  gift  in  consideration 
of  many  fevours  manifested  by  him  ".'  In  many  re- 
spects, Berkeley  fully  merited  the  confidence  and 
gratitude  of  Virginia.  He  was  honest  and  per- 
severing, loyal  and  courageous ;  and  the  defects  in 
his  character,  from  which  the  Colony  doubtless  suf- 
fered in  some  most  important  respects,  may  partly  be 
ascribed  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
indim  Wai.  But,  before  we  notice  his  subsequent  career,  we 
must  glance  at  the  hostilities  with  the  Indian^  in 
which  Berkeley  vras  involved  at  the  outset  of  his  ad- 


"  For  the  pwdcaUn  of  these  that  noIicT  which  wu  aftenrarda 

InttnictioDi,  see  CfaRlmera,  120,  dereloped  and  tetlled  in  the  time 

ISl,  ud  ISl— ISS.   HejuitlTob-  of  Cromwell  by  the  Nivigatioit 

Mrvea,  with  reipect  to  one  of  uem.  Act. 
that  it  contauu  the  [wiKipiB  of       "  Hening,  i.  267. 
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ministration.  They  were  caused  by  tbe  shameful  '^J?A^- 
outragea  which  Harvey  bad  permitted  bia  people  to  ~ — • — ' 
carry  on  among  their  tribes ;  and  Opechancanongb, 
who,  twenty  years  before,  had  struclc  so  heavy  a 
blow  against  the  English  by  the  massacre  which  his 
followers  then  perpetrated,  still  lived  to  avenge  tbe 
fresh  insults  which  the  white  man  heaped  upon  him. 
Up  to  the  very  moment  at  which  the  hostilities 
broke  out,  there  appeared  no  symptom  of  danger. 
Whether  this  tranquillity  were  the  e^ct  of  fear,  or 
feigned  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  English  off 
their  guard,  it  is  diflicult  to  say.  But  there  is  no 
doubt,  that,  demonstrations  even  of  an  amicable 
nature  were  made  by  Opecbancanough,  only  a  few 
months  before  be  was  seen  assailing  tbe  English  set- 
tlements. We  find  him,  for  instance,  in  1640,  inter- 
ceding for  an  Englishman,  named  John  Burton,  who 
had  been  sentenced  to  death  for  the  murder  of  an 
Indian,  and  obtaining  remission  of  the  sentence. 

Again,  in  1641,  be  agreed  to  an  application  made 
by  Thomas  Rolfe,  the  son  of  Pocahuntas,  his  niece, — 
the  circumstances  of  whose  baptism,  and  marriage, 
and  death,  have  been  already  described  ", — to  come 
and  visit  him.  And  yet,  during  all  that  time,  be  was 
organizing, —  among  the  tribes  which  extended  from 
York  River,  near  which  be  dwelt,  to  those  settled 
npoQ  the  shores  of  tbe  other  great  rivers  which  flow 
into  Chesapeak  Bay, — a  force  so  numerous  and  reso- 
lute, that,  upon  their  first  attack  of  the  English  fron- 

"  8e«  Vol.  i.  the  latter  part  of  tbe  ninth  uiU  beginning  of  the  tenth 
chaptera. 
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CHAP,  tier,  in  the  following  spring,  they  dew  fire  handled 
^- — v-^  of  the  settlers,  toolc  many  priBonerB,  and  destroyed  a 
laige  amount  of  property.  In  consequence,  how- 
ever, of  the  defenBire  meiBDrefl  which  the  English 
had  been  careful  to  observe  ever  since  the  former 
massacre,  the  Indians  were  not  able  to  puih  their 
enccesB  fhrther.  Berkeley  met  the  danger  promptly 
and  boldly.  He  enrolled  into  a  militia  all  who  were 
able  to  bear  anus ;  put  himself  at  their  head ;  pur- 
sued the  Indians,  already  upon  their  retreat,  into 
their  own  ooontry;  took  Opechsactuioagh  himself 
prisoner,  and  brought  hitn  back  in  triumph  to  James 
Town. 
Doth  of  The  Indian  prince  was  so  bowed  down  by  the 
t^^^  weight  of  many,— it  is  said*  well  nigh  a  hundred,—^ 
years,  that  he  was  carried  about  in  a  litter ;  and  his 
eyelids  were  so  heavy  that  he  could  not  see,  unless 
they  were  lifted  up  by  his  attendants.  Still  his 
spirit  was  unbroken ;  and  the  hold  which  he  had  upon 
the  affections  of  his  followers  was  So  strong,  that 
many  of  them  entreated  to  be  allowed  the  privilege 
of  sharing  his  captivity,  that  they  might  sustiuu  the 
weakness,  and  comfort  the  sorrows,  of  their  chief. 
Berkeley  treated  him  with  great  kindness;  and 
doubUess  would  have  r^oiced  to  soothe,  as  &r  as  in 
him  lay,  the  closing  hours  of  his  life.  But  his  inten- 
tions were  frustrated  by  a  woand,  which  one  of  the 
guards  of  Opechancanough  inflicted  upon  him,  of 
which  he  died.  The  brave,  proud,  spirit  of  the 
Indian  warrior  showed  Itself  even  in  that  hour. 
Hearing  an  Unusual  noise  in  the  chamber  where  he 
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WM  eonlined,  he  desired  his  atteodanta  to  lift  ap  his  ^^ 
ejelid^ — ^which  were  ready  to  be  closed  in  death, — ' — ■- — ' 
and  saw  a  number  of  persons,  who  had  crowded 
around  him  that  they  might  gratify  their  curiosty 
by  gazing  upim  bis  last  struggles.  He  lifted  him- 
self up  in  tbeir  presence ;  and,  not  deigning  to  say 
a  word  to  the  intruders,  ordered  Berkeley  to  be 
summoned.  The  governor  obeyed  the  call;  and, 
upon  his  entering  the  room,  Opechancanough  in- 
dignantly said  to  him,  that,  'had  it  been  his 
good  fortune  to  have  taken  Sir  William  Berkeley 
prisoner,  he  would  not  have  meanly  exposed  him 
thus  a  show  unto  his  people  ".' 
.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Opechancanongh,  Berkeley 
departed  for  England,  leaving  Richard  Kemp  to  act 
as  governor  in  his  room.  Upon  his  return  in  the 
year  following  *°,  he  made  treaties  of  peace  with  the 
several  Indian  chiefe  who  bad  conspired  to  attack 
Virginia  " ;  and,  for  several  years,  no  further  collision 
was  experienced  in  that  quarter.  Berkeley's  greatest 
difficulties  arose  from  home.  The  conflict,  which, 
in  the  mother  country,  cast  throne  and  altar  to  the 
ground,  was  renewed  in  every  Colony ;  and,  in  none 
was  the  struggle  maintMned  with  greater  obstinacy 
than  in  Virginia.  The  well-known  loyalty  and 
courage  of  her  goveroor,  and  tlie  afFection,  which, 
amid  all  the  discouragements  heaped  upon  them, 
her  people  still  felt  and  professed  for  the  King  and 
for   the  Church,  gathered  fresh   strength   as  the 

"  Burk,  ii.  54—09.  ••  Hening,  i.  5,  S,  "  Ibid.  S23. 
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<mAP.    enemies  of  both  increased.    The  period,  however, 
* — --— '  which  intervened  before  the  criBis  of  the  conflict 
arrived,  exhibits  some  points  of  interest,  connected 
with  our  present  work,  whicti,  for  a  moment,  we 
must  notice.     One  of  these  has  been  already  cited, 
namely,  the  constitution  and  alteration  of  Parishes, 
made  soon  after  the  first  arrival  of  Berkeley,  f(>r  the 
purpose  of  better  securing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Colony  the  regular  ministration  of  the  means   of 
grace.    Another  is  the  increasing  difficulty  experi- 
enced in  the  Colony,  caused  from  the  want  of  Clergy, 
Acta «-     and  the  means  adopted  to  relieve  it    The  first  public 
cb^     notice  of  this  state  of  things  occurs  in  the  following 
remarkable  Acts,  passed  by  the  Grand  Assembly, 
February  17,  1644-5:— 

I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Govemour,  Countell  and  Burgeua  of  thie 
preteitt  Grand  AtteuAlj/,  for  God's  glory  and  the  publick  benefitt 
of  the  ColloDy,  to  the  eni  that  God  might  avert  hit  heavie  jiidg> 
ifoBtUj        menta  that  are  now  vpon  vfi,  That  the  last  WedneMlay  be  aett 
^^  apart  for  a  day  of  fiast  and  humiliatioD,  And  that  it  be  wholly 

dedicated  to  prayers  and  preaching,  And  because  of  the  scarcity 
of  paators,  many  ministers  haveing  charge  of  two  cures,  Be  it 
enacted,  That  such  minister  shall  officiate  in  oae  cure  vpon  the 
HaoMdfito    last  Wednesday  of  everie  month;  and  in  his  other  cure  vpoa 
iwun.         the  first  Wednesday  of  the  enauing  month,  And  in  case  of  have- 
ing three  curea,   that  hee  oflliciate  in  his  third  cure  vppoa  the 
second  Wednesday  of  the  ensuing  month  which  shall  then  be 
their  day  of  fast,  That  the  last  act  made  the  11th  of  January, 
1641,  concerning  the  ministers  preaching  in  the  fore -noon  and 
catechising  in  the  afternoon  of  every  Sunday  be  revived  and 
stand  in  force,  And  in  case  any  minister  do  faile  so  to  doe,  That 
he  forfeit  500  pound  of  tobaccoe  to  be  disposed  ofby  the  vestrey 
for  the  vse  of  the  parish. 
MnMrn  II.  That  everie  minister  shall  reside  and  abide  within  his  core 
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to  peifonn  such  actB  of  his  callinge  (vist.)  baptise  weak  in&nts,     CHAP. 

to  viatt  the  sick  and  all  other  actiona  which  pertain  to  hia  minia-  >._ '    • 

terial  function,  ypon  penalty  as  aforesaid. 

III.  That  where  it  soe  falls  out  that  any  minister  hare  indue* 
tion  into  two  or  more  cures  fan  distant  one  from  another,  where- 
by one  cure  must  necesaarily  be  n^lected,  It  shall  be  lawfiiU  for 
the  pariahionera  o(  such  a  cure,  to  make  vie  of  any  other  mi- 
nister as  a  lecturer  to  baptise  or  preach,  Provided  it  be  without 
prejudice  or  hinderance  to  the  incumbent  that  first  had  his  induc- 
tion, And  that  the  priviledge  shall  be  allowed  to  all  other  parts 
inconvenient  and  dangerous  for  repaire  to  the  parish  Church. 

IV.  That  the  eighteenth  day  of  April  [the  day  on  which  the  last  n^^ 
attack  of  the  Indians  was  made]  be  yearly  celebrated  by  thanks-  f^tat. 
givinge  for  our  deliverance  from  the  hands  of  the  Salvages. 

V.  That  the  electitm  of  every  vestry  be  in  the  power  of  the  siaeUBniif 
major  part  of  the  parishioners  who  being  warned  will  appear  to    *'^' 
make  choice  of  such  men  aa  by  pluralitie  of  Toices  shall  be 
ihou^t  fitt,  and  such  warninge  to  be  given  either  by  the  mi- 
nister, churchwardens  or  head  commiisionera. 

VI.  That  whereas  the  church- wardens  have  been  very  n^li-  coBtnior 
gent  in  the  execution  of  their  duties  and  oflice,  The  county  nidn*. 
courts  shall  hereby  have  power  to  call  them  into  question,  And 

if  just  cause  be,  to  punish  or  fine  them  as  the  offence  shall 
deserve". 

Some  of  these  enactmeDts  demonstrate  most 
forcibly  the  desire  of  the  Virginianfi  to  recognize 
the  hand  of  God  in  every  CTent,  whether  of  TPeal  or 
of  woe,  which  befel  their  Colon}' ;  and  others  prove 
no  less  clearly  the  pains  which  they  took  to  remedy, 
as  &r  as  it  was  possible,  the  evils  which  impeded 
the  efficient  ministration  of  the  Gospel  within  her 
borders.  Sufficient  evidence,  therefore,  is  supplied 
to  08  for  believing,  that  if  a  more  equitable  and 

■•  iHd.aw— !»l. 
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patem&l  policy  bad  been  pnrsued  toirards  her  in 
,  earlier  days,  the  wishes  of  her  feithfiil  children  might 
have  been  accomplished,  and  their  efforts  followed 
with  success.  But  this  was  not  now  permitted  to 
be.  The  seeds  of  injustice  and  neglect,  so  largely 
scattered  over  the  land,  were  rapidly  producing  frait 
after  their  own  kind,  depression  and  contempt ;  and 
that  sure  process,  through  which  the  misconduct  of 
one  generation  entails  a  heavier  burden  of  guilt  and 
misery  npon  the  generation  that  socceeds  it,  was, 
day  by  day,  developing  its  deadly  power. 

DamsoM  quid  non  imminiut  diw  ? 

JEtu  pareDtum,  pejor  arii,  tuitt 

Noi  QOquiaret,  nioi  diturot, 

Fnigeniem  vitionQrem  ". 

It  need  not  surprise  us  therefore  to  trace  the 
operation  of  the  same  fetal  process  in  the  history  of 
Virginia  at  this  day.  The  wonder  rather  is,  that,  in 
her  early  decline,  she  should  have  exhibited  so  many 
tokens  of  healthful  aspiration  and  energy.  Her 
temporal  liberties  were  not  yet  taken  from  her; 
on  the  contrary,  the  admioistjation  of  Berkeley  did 
much  towards  their  renewal  and  security  *' ;  and  the 
Acts  to  which  reference  has  been  just  made  prove  that 
she  was  willing  to  apply  her  temporal  influence,  as  long 

'  Hor.  Lib.  iii.  Od.  vi.  tkct  Id  hit  own  wit:  forgetting- 

"  It  ii  anaiiny  to  obwrre  the  that  any  attompt  to  do«o  wm  alto- 

perpleiity  of  Burk,  ths  hiitoriaD  gelher  superfluoui ;   and  that  to 

of  Virginiat  iL  76,  at  (Indiiig  that  Mippoee  aay  real  iDiMiuutenef  to 

tbo  liberij  of  the  sutyect  was  to  esi«t  between  lojalt}'  aad  liberty, 

much  cared  for,  under  a  govern-  is  but  to  indulge  one  of  the  nott 

mentdUtiuguisfaitd  for  its  devotion  nnjost  and  Tulgpu"  pr^udicea  of  re- 

to  the  Crown.    He  tries  hard,  but  pnblicaiuim. 
witbout  locceM,  to  account  for  the 
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as  she  iTOS  abl^  to  tbe  maintenance  and  eztenstoQ  of  chap. 
H>iritt]al  benefits.  If  there  are  other  instances  in ; — ^-r-' 
vhich  she  exerted  her  powers  in  a  manner  which,  in  ^-^  ^ 
this  day,  would  be  justly  condemned  for  its  Beverity,  Konfmifo^ 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  oonfiict  then  raging 
at  home  coald  not  fail  to  inflame  the  hearts  of 
Englishmen  abroad.  It  is  impoanhle  to  form  a  right 
estimate  of  their  conduct,  if  we  leare  out  of  our 
calculation  these  exciting  causes.  And  hence, — 
when  we  find  the  Grand  Assembly  of  Virginia 
enacting,  at  an  early  period  of  Berkeley's  goTem- 
ment,  the  disabUity  of  Popish  Keeusants  to  bold 
public  ofiices;  ajid  commanding,  under  a  penalty, 
all  Popish  Priesta  that  might  arrive  in  the  Colony 
to  depart  thence^  within  five  days:  or,  when  we 
read,  in  another  Act  of  the  same  session,  an  order, 
that  all  ministers  whatsoever  rending  in  the  Colony 
were  to  be  conformable  to  the  orders  and  constitu- 
tions of  tbe  Church  of  England,  and  the  laws  there- 
in established,  and  not  otherwise  to  be  admitted  to 
teach  publicly  or  privately;  and  that  the  Governor 
and  Council  were  to  take  care  that  all  non-conibrm- 
ists,  should  on  due  notice  be  compelled  to  depart  from 
the  Colony  with  all  convenience  ", — we  do  but  review 
herein,  in  other  words,  the  prohibitions  and  decla- 
ratictns  which,  in  England,  during  the  same  period, 
were  regarded  as  necessary  acts  of  self-defence. 
One  instance,  indeed,  is  to  be  met  with  of  severity 
ezNvised,  at  this  time,  by  the  authorities  of  Vir- 
ginia towards  an  offender,  which  surpasses  any  of 
°*  Hening,  i.  269  and  277. 
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CHAP,  tlie  same  kind  which  are  recorded  even  under  Har- 
' — ^^  vej's  administration.  During  the  despotic  rule  of 
that  governor,  the  following  minute  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Judicial  Proceedings  of  the  Colony :  *  October 
7,  1634  Henrj  Coleman  excommunicated  for  forty 
days,  for  using  scornful  speeches  and  putting  on  his 
hat  in  church,  when,  according  to  au  order  of  court, 
he  was  to  acknowledge  and  ask  forgiveness  for  an 
offence"*.'  But  this  act  of  rigour  sinks  into  insigni- 
ficance, when  compared  with  another  which  must 
have  taken  place  either  at  the  end  of  Wyatt's  last, 
or  the  beginning  of  Berkeley's  first  administration, 
and  which  is  thus  recorded :  '  1640,  Stephen  Reekes 
put  in  pillory  two  hours,  with  a  pap^  on  his  head 
expressing  his  offence,  fined  fifty  pound  sterling,  and 
imprisoned  during  pleasure  for  saying  that  his  ma- 
jesty was  at  confession  with  my  Lord  of  Canter- 
bury".* If  Prynne  could  have  been  informed  of 
this  fitct,  whilst  he  was  heaping  upon  the  head  of 
the  devoted  Laud  every  charge  which  ingenuity, 
sharpened  by  malice,  could  suggest,  be  would  have 
desired  no  better  means  of  aggravating  the  odium 
which,  in  any  and  every  place,  he  strove  to  affix  to 
the  name  of  that  Prelate. 
flTrnpatiijof     The  rigorous  decrees  of  the  Star  Chamber  and 

S*°Zn>«i(h  High  Commission  Court  in  England,  served  only, 

chnkcd.     as  we  have  seen,  to  quicken  mto  more  vigorous 

action  the  antagonism  which  it  sought  to  subdue. 

Like  acts  of  severity  committed  in  the  Colony, 

*  HeniDg.  1. 228.  "  Ibid.  552. 
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produced  Kke  consequences,  and  awakened  in  the  ^^.^' 
hearts  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  a  sympathy  with  ' — . — ' 
those  Tery  Puritana  of  New  England,  between 
whom  and  themselves  the  Virginian  Legislature 
were  labouring  to  erect  an  insurmountable  barrier. 
At  a  TCry  early  period  of  Berkeley's  government, 
an  application  was  made^  by  some  of  the  people  of 
his  province  to  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
entreating  them  to  send  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
into  their  country,  that  its  inhabitants  might  receive 
a  larger  measure  of  the  spiritual  privileges  which 
they  longed  for.  The  application  was  acceded  to. 
Three  Congregational  Missionaries,  as  they  were 
called,  went  forthwith  to  Virginia ;  but,  the  law  just 
cited, — ^passed  the  same  year,  and  probably  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  counteracting  this  same  movement, 
■ — made  it  impracticable  for  them  to  continue  their 
ministrations  in  the  Colony ;  and  they  departed,  not 
without  having  received  several  marks  of  private 
sympathy  and  gratitude  irom  those  to  whom  they 
had  offered  their  service^  and  who  were  forced  to 
relinquish  them  ^\ 

An  event  occurred  about   the  same  period  in  Rcnuriubi* 
England,  which  shows  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  Cuieii  ud 
sympathy  felt  and  expressed  by  many  of  her  people,  Piriitment, 
amid  their  own  difficulties,  for  those  experienced  in 
her  Colonies;   and  also  their  sense  of  the  duties 
which  the  possession  of  those  foreign  territories 
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^xv^'  ^™pos^  upon  the  vhole  empire.  It  was  the  pre- 
*"~"^^ — '  eentation  of  a  Petition,  in  1641,  by  '  Master  William 
Castell,  PanioD  of  Courteahall  in  the  county  of 
Northampton,  to  the  High  Court  of  Parliament 
then  assembled,  for  the  propagating  of  the  Gospel 
in  America,  and  the  West  Indies;  and  for  the 
settling  of  our  Plantations  there.'  Some  few  notices 
of  our  Colonies  are  to  be  found  among  the  records 
of  former  Parliaments;  but  they  refer,  for  the  most 
part,  only  to  the  regulation  of  sundry  articles  of 
commerce  between  them  and  the  mother  country. 
The  above  Petition,  addressed  to  the  Long  Parliar 
ment  in  the  first  year  of  its  session,  is  the  first  dis- 
tinct evidence,  which  I  have  been  able  to  meet  with, 
of  any  desire  to  urge  upon  the  Legislature  of  Eng- 
land a  regard  for  the  spiritual  condition  of  her 
Colonies ; — and,  for  this  reason,  I  give  it  at  length. 
Having  stated,  first  of  all,  its  object,  namely,  to  'pro- 
pose briefly  the  more  then  ordinary  piety  and  charity 
of  the  worke ;  the  evident  necessity  and  benefit  of 
the  undertaking,  together  with  the  easinesse  of  effect- 
ing it,'  it  proceeds  to  the  following  effect : — 

A  gre&ter  expression  of  piety  (jrouT  Petitioner  conceiveth) 
there  cannot  be,  then  to  make  God  known  where  he  was  never 
spoken  nor  thought  of,  to  advance  the  Scepter  of  Christ's  King* 
dom.  And  now  againe  to  reduce  those,  who  at  first  were  created 
after  the  Image  of  God  from  the  manifest  worship  of  devils :  To 
acknowledge  and  adore  the  blessed  Trinitie  in  Vnity,  to  doe  this, 
is  to  be  bapp7  Instruments  of  effecting  those  often  repeated  pro- 
misei  of  God,  in  making  alt  nations  blessed  by  the  comming  of 
Christ,  and  by  sending  his  word  to  all  lands ;  It  is  to  enlu^ 
greatly  the  pale  of  the  Church ;  and  to  make  those  (who  were 
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the  most  detestable  sTiiagoguea  of  Sadiaii)iMg)itfall  Temples  of    ^.^• 
tbe  Holy  Gbost.  ^_ii_L- 

It  was  a  high  poiDt  of  piety  in  tjie  Queen  of  the  South,  to 
come  from  the  utmost  parts  of  the  world  to  heare  tbe  wisedome 
of  Solomon.  Aod  so  it  was  in  Abraham,  to  leave  hia  native 
countrey  for  the  better  and  more  free  service  of  hia  God. 

And  certainely  it  will  be  esteemed  no  lease  in  those,  who 
(either  in  their  penoni  or  purses)  shall  religiously  endeavour  to 
make  millions  of  those  silly  seduced  Americanii,  to  heare,  under- 
stand, and  practise  the  mysterie  of  godlinease. 

And  as  is  the  piety,  such  ii  the  charity  of  the  worke,  exceed- 
ing great,  to  no  lease  then  the  imroortall  soulet  of  innumerable 
men,  who  still  sit  in  darknesse  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,  con- 
tinually assaulted  and  devoured  by  the  Dragon,  whose  greatest 
deUght  is  to  bring  others  with'  himselfe  into  the  same  irrecover- 
able gulfe  of  perdition:  what  those  blind  and  Bplrituall  distressed 
Americans  are,  we  were,  and  so  had  continued,  had  not  ApoBto- 
licall  men  afibrded  greater  charity  unto  us,  Diviti»  orhe  Britannit, 
by  long  Jonmeyii^,  and  not  without  great  hazard  of  their  lives, 
then  (as  yet)  hath  beene  shewed  by  us  unto  them. 

Wee  are  not  indeed  indued  with  such  eminent  extraordinary 
gifts,  as  were  the  Primitive  Christians,  but  yet  (if  it  be  duly 
considered)  bow  fully  and  how  purely  God  hath  imparted  hia 
Gospel  unto  this  Hand,  how  miraculously  bee  hath  lately  pro- 
tected us  from  Spaniah  invagioits  and  Popish  ctHispiracies  ;  how 
(at  this  time)  wee  abound  in  abipping,  and  all  manner  of  pro- 
vision for  sea :  It  wilt  bee  found,  that  wee  (of  all  nations)  are 
most  for  the  worke,  and  most  ii^aged  to  doe  it  in  due  thankiul- 
nesse  to  God. 

Nor  is  the  Arme  of  the  Lord  shortned,  or  his  wonted  bounty 
>o  restrained,  but  that  undertaking  the  voyage  principally  for 
God's  glory,  and  in  compassion  to  mens  soules,  we  may  expect  a 
more  then  an  ordinary  blessing  from  him,  whose  usuall  custome 
is  to  honour  those  that  honour  him,  and  most  abundsntly  even  in 
this  life,  to  recompeoce  such  religious  undertakings. 

The  Spaniard  boaatedi  much  of  what  bee  hath  already  done  in 
diis  kind ;    but   th^r   owne   Authors  report  their  uncbriadan 

l2 
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befasviour,  especially  th«r  moiutnias  cruelties,  to  bee  nicli  u 
J  they  caused  the  Infidels  to  detest  the  oune  of  Christ.  Your 
wisedomes  may  judge  of  tbe  Lyon  by  his  claw.  In  one  of  their 
Hands,  called  Hispaniola,  of  200000  men,  as  Benso  (in  bii 
Italian  historic)  affiTmeCh,  they  had  not  left  150  soules.  And 
Lipsiua  justly  cooiplaineih,  that  wheresoever  they  came,  they 
cntdonne  men  bs  they  did  come,  without  any  compassion  !  And 
aa  for  those  that  Burrived,  they  bought  their  lives  at  deare 
rates ;  for  tliey  put  them  to  beare  their  carni^es  from  place  to 
place,  and  if  they  fayled  by  the  way,  they  either  miserably  dis- 
membered, or  killed  them  outright.  They  lodged  them  like 
brute  beasts  under  the  planks  of  their  ships,  till  their  flesh  rotted 
Irom  their  backs :  And  if  any  fayled  in  the  full  performance  of 
his  daily  taske,  hee  was  sure  to  bee  whipped  till  bis  body 
distilled  with  goar  blood,  and  then  poured  they  in  either  molten 
pitch  or  scalding  oyle  to  supple  him. 

A  very  strange  and  unlikely  way  to  worke  Infidels  unto  the 
faith,  neither  yet  could  they  (if  they  would)  impart  unto  others 
the  Gospel  in  the  truth  and  purity  thereof^  who  have  itnot  them- 
selves, but  very  corruptly,  accompanied  with  many  idle,  absurd, 
idolatrous  inventions  of  their  owne,  which  are  but  as  so  many 
superstructures  wickedly  oppressing,  if  not  utterly  subverting, 
the  very  foundations  of  Christianity. 

And  although  some  of  the  reformed  religion,  English,  Scotch, 
French,  and  Dutch,  have  already  taken  up  their  habitatiMis  in 
those  parts,  yet  hath  their  going  thither  (as  yet)  beene  to  small 
purpose,  ibr  the  converting  of  those  nations :  either  for  that  they 
have  placed  themselves  but  in  the  skirts  of  America,  where 
there  are  but  few  natives  (as  those  of  New  En^and),  or  else  for 
want  of  able  and  conscionable  Ministers  (as  in  Virginia),  they 
themselves  are  become  exceeding  rude,  more  likely  to  tume 
Heathen,  then  to  turn  others  to  the  Christian  faith  "  1 

"*  Vol.Lof  MSS.,&c.on  Ameri-  Wake,  the  present  IncumbeDt,  hat 

can  Colonies  in  Lambeth  Library.  &voured  me  with  some  notices  of 

I   find,   in    Bridges'*   History   of  bis  fiimily  during  that  time ;  but 

Northamptonshire,    i.    S54,    that  they  throw  no  ligbt  upon  his  pro* 

William  Cssteli  was  at  Courten*  ceedings  in  reference  to  the  above 

bail  &om  1627  to  1645 :  and  Ur.  Petition.  The  name  is  not  a  con- 
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The  terms  in  which  this  Petition  is  expressed,  ^jj^- 
and  the  fiict  that  it  was  the  earliest  Petition  of  the ' — v^— ' 
kind  addressed  to  an  English  Parhament,  are  of  them- 
aelves  sufiBcient  to  invest  it  with  peculiar  interest.  But, 
that  interest  is  increased,  when  we  come  to  review  the 
names  of  some  who  were  associated  with  Castell  in  the 
promotion  of  it  The  Petition  is  said  to  have  been 
'approved  bj  seventy  able  English  Divines,'  of  whom 
thirty  were  'mioistersof  London,' Robert  Sanderson, 
D.  D^  Joseph  Caryl,  Edmund  Calamj,  and  others; 
fifteen  were  ministers  of  other  counties;  and  the 
remainder  were  '  worthy  ministers  of  the  Diocese  of 
Peterborough,  where  the  Petitioner  liveth.'  It  is 
added  also,  that  it  was  approved  by  *  Master  Alex- 
ander Henderson,  and  some  worthy  ministers  of 
Scotland.'  Now,  when  it  is  remembered,  that 
Caryl  and  Calamy  became  afterwards  not  only 
members  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  but  consta,ntly 
attended  its  sittings  *" ;  and  that  the  latter  was  one 
of  the  writers,  referred  to  in  the  former  chapter, 
the  initials  of  whose  names  composed  the  title  of 
Smectymnuus  " ;  and,  further,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered, that  Henderson  and  the  other  Presbyterian 
commissioners  from  Scotland,  were  foremost  in  pro- 
moting those  measures  in  the  same  Assembly,  which 
ended  in  the  temiwrary  overthrow  of  our  Chureb ; 
it  will  probably  appear  to  many,  that  this  Petition 

mon  oiM ;  and  be  who  bore  it  in  the  the  next  chapter,  ia  coDnexioB 

present  inttioce  mey  have  been  a  with  those  of  Pocock. 

nlatiTe  of  Edmand  Caitel],  the  *"  Nettl,u.206i  and  p.  £2,  ante. 

author  of  the  Pdrglot  Lexicon.  "  See  p.  44,  note. 

whwe  Uboan  wiU  be  noticed  in 
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e  than  a  moTement 
-■  formist  party  to  gain  their  oTra  ends ;  and  ia,  in  no 
sense,  worthy  of  being  regarded  as  the  expres^oa 
of  fiuthfiil  ministers  of  our  own  communion.  I  do 
not  however  believe  that  this  would  be  a  right 
conclusion.  The  Assembly  of  Divines,  it  should  be 
remembered,  was  not  summoned  until  two  yean  after 
the  presentation  of  this  Petition ;  and,  although  that 
was  a  brief  interval,  yet  the  growth  of  divisions  within 
the  same  period  became  so  rapid,  from  the  combined 
operation  of  the  many  causes  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  that  it  would  not  he  safe  to  argues 
that,  because  some  persons  who  signed  the  Peti- 
tion were  found,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  irrecon- 
cilably hostile  to  the  polity  and  ordinances  ctf  the 
Church,  therefore  all  who  signed  it  were  evil  affected 
towards  them  at  its  commencement.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  were  several,  among  her  most  sincere 
and  devoted  ministers,  who,  seeing  the  conflict  about 
to  be  waged  between  her  and  her  many  adver- 
saries, threw  themselves  between  the  contending 
parties  with  the  single  desire  to  stop  the  collision ; 
and,  had  their  counsel  been  heard,  and  their  example 
followed,  the  ruinous  consequences  of  the  shook 
might,  even  then,  have  been  averted.  These  men, 
regarding  only  the  high  and  holy  duties  to  which 
the  Petition  referred,  would  neither  disown  its  ap- 
proval by  Henderson  and  others  from  Scotland,  if 
they  were  prepared  to  give  it ;  nor  stand  aloof  from 
others  of  their  ovra  communion,  with  whom,  as  the 
event  proved,  Henderson  was  found  to  sympathiEe 
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more  inUmatel^  than  with  themselves.  They  looked  ohap, 
to  the  wantB  of  their  fellow-countrymen  and  of  the  — ^ — 
heathen  in  foreign  lands;  confessed  the  ohligation 
which  rested  upon  England  to  help  them ;  and 
called  upon  the  Parliament  of  England  to  discharge 
that  obligation.  This  X  believe  to  be  the  reason  sudonon-i 
why  we  find  the  name  of  the  celebrated  Robert  ^i^'^irith 
Sanderson,  tuderwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  at  the 
head  of  the  London  Clergy  who  bore  testimony  to 
the  piety  and  need  of  Castell's  Petition.  None  loved 
the  Church  of  England  more  affectionately  than  did 
that  great  and  good  man.  None  acknowledged  her 
authority  more  &ithfally,  obeyed  it  more  reverently, 
or  vindicated  it  more  ably.  Yet,  he  scrupled  not 
in  this  Petition  to  co-operate,  in  all  kindness  and 
sincerity,  with  those  who  might  differ  from  him, 
as  long  as  he  could  do  so  without  a  compromise  of 
principle.  And,  herein,  he  did  but  manifest  the 
same  conciliatory  spirit  which  led  him,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  to  deprecate,  in  his  letter  to 
Archbishop  Laud,  the  attempt  made  by  that  Pre- 
late to  force  upon  the  Clergy  the  oath  prescribed 
by  the  Canons  of  1640".  He  hereby  promoted 
also,  in  another  way,  that  work  of  mediation  which 
we  find,  upon  the  authority  of  Izaak  Walton, 
was  entrusted  to  his  hands  in  that  fearful  crisis. 
Walton  makes  no  mention  indeed  of  this  Petition ; 
but,  in  1641, — the  year  in  which  the  Petition  was 
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9j^.  presented, — he  states  that  Sanderson  web  deputed, 
■ — . — '  with  two  more  of  the  ConTocation,  to  confer  with 
certiun  persons  who  were  anxious  to  impose  the 
Scotch  Covenant  npon  the  English  people,  and  to 
point  oat  the  method  which  seemed  to  him  most 
likely  to  heal  the  differences  between  the  two 
parties;  *To  this  end,'  says  Walton,  'they  did  meet 
together  priyately  twice  a  week  at  the  Dean  of 
Westminstei's  house,  for  the  space  of  three  months 
or  more.  But  not  long  after  that  time,  when  Dr. 
Sanderson  had  made  the  reformation  ready  for 
a  view,  the  church  and  state  were  both  &llen  into 
such  a  confusion,  that  Dr.  Sanderson's  model  for  re- 
formation became  then  useless.  Nevertheless,  his 
reputation  was  such,  that  he  was,  in  the  year  1642, 
proposed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  the  King, 
then  in  Oxford,  to  be  one  of  the  trustees  for  the 
settling  of  church  affiiirs,  and  was  allowed  of  the 
King  to  be  so :  but  that  treaty  came  to  nothing ".' 
That  Sanderson  should  have  foiled  in  effecting  a 
reconciliation,  under  such  circumstances,  is  nothing 
wonderful.  But,  that  he  should  have  made  the 
attempt,  and  persevered  in  renewing  it,  as  long  as  he 
was  able ;  and,  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  appalling 
dangers  which  pressed  upon  him  at  home,  he  should 
have  remembered  his  brethren  in  distant  climes, 
and  done  what  in  him  lay  to  help  them,  are  facts 

**  Waltou'i  Life  oF  Sandenon,  aembl;  of  Diviaes  wu  unrnmniiw) 

pp.  Q98,  299.     It  ia  hardlj  neces-  although  Sandenon'a 

'    repeat  what  has  b«en  Bud  the  list,  1 

n  p.  &2,  that,  when  the  Aj-  uttioga. 
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the  lapse  of  i 
ODght  not  to  be  forgotten. 

The  diflScolties  of  his  brethren,  in  those  distant  tncmnng 
climes  'which  we  are  now  contemplating,  rapidly  of  TiigiiiB. 
increased.  The  proceedings  in  England,  which  made 
havoc  of  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  Church,  and 
assailed  her  spiritual  ordinances, — forbidding,  as  we 
have  seen,  under  pains  and  penalties,  the  use  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  making  the  observance 
of  the  Directory  for  public  worship  compulsory 
upon  all, — soon  made  themselves  felt  in  Virginia. 
The  same  quick  success,  indeed,  did  not  there  follow 
the  abettors  of  such  proceedings ;  for  Berkeley  was 
brave  as  he  was  loyal,  and  the  majority  of  the  Colo- 
nists stood  firmly  by  him.  So  little  moved  were  they, 
indeed,  at  first  by  what  was  passing  at  home,  that  the 
Acts  which  we  have  lately  recited, — ^with  respect  to 
the  residence  and  other  dnties  of  the  Clergy,  the 
appointment  of  ^ts  and  thanksgiving,  the  office 
of  lecturers,  and  the  alteration  of  the  bounds  of 
Parishes, — were  passed  in  those  very  years  of  Ber- 
keley's government,  which  witnessed  the  ascendancy 
of  the  Presbyterian  party  in  England  and  the  exe- 
cution of  Archbishop  Laud.  Nevertheless,  as  time 
passed  on,  a  gradual  disaffection  towards  the  Church 
may  be  observed  spreading  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Colony,  and  influencing  some  even  to  the 
Clergy  themselves.  This  feeling,  it  was  now  at^ 
tempted  to  check, — not,  as  it  might  and  ought  to 
have  been,  by  taking  care  to  have  provided  in  pro- 
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-'  men, — ^but  hy  a  Statute  of  the  Grand  Assembly. 
Thus,  on  the  third  of  November,  1647, — some 
moDths  after  the  seizure  of  the  person  of  Charies 
the  First, — the  following  enactment  was  passed : — 

Vpon  divers  infoimadonB  presented  to  tbis  Assembly  t^ainat 
severall  minutera  for  tfaeire  neglects  and  refractory  refiiseing 
sfler  naming  given  them  to  read  common  prayer  or  divine  ser- 
vice vpon  the  Sabboth  dayes,  contrary  to  the  cannons  of  the 
diurch  and  acts  of  parliament  therein  established ;  for  future 
remedie  hereof :  Beit  ettaeted  biftlie  Gov.' CoundiatidBurgeaMa 
of  thit  Grand  jtuembljf.  That  all  ministers  in  their  severall 
cures  throughout  the  collony  doe  duely  vpon  every  Sabboth  day 
read  such  prayers  as  are  appointed  and  prescribed  vnto  them  by 
the  said  booke  of  common  prayer,  And  be  it  further  enacted  as  & 
penaltie  to  such  as  have  neglected  or  shall  Delect  their  duty 
herein,  That  no  parishicuier  shall  be  compelled  either  by  dis- 
tresse  or  otherwise  to  pay  any  manner  of  tythes  or  dutyes  to 
any  unconfonnist  as  aforesaid", 
shsraditi  Such  was  the  language  held  by  the  rulers  of 
iD«i<r<aiih.  Virginia,  and  such  the  pains  taken  bj  them  to  uphold 
publicly  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  within  her 
borders,  at  the  very  time  when  she  was  laid  prostrate 
at  home,  and  her  scattered  children  were  enabled, 
only  in  secret  places  and  amid  dangers  and  alarms, 
to  observe  any  portion  of  her  ritual.  And,  when  at 
length  the  tidings  reached  them  that  Charles  had  died 
upon  the  scaffold,  they  boldly  disavowed  the  whole 
course  of  proceedings  which  led  to  that  fatal  issue. 
It  was  the  declaration  of  the  first  Act  passed  by 
them  afterwards,  October  10,  1649,  that,  whatso- 
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ever  perscm,  'vrhether  strangeT  or  iababitftnt  of  the  chap. 
Colony,  should  go  about  to  defend  the  late  traitorous  < — ^^— ' 
proceedings,  or  call  in  question  the  undoubted  and 
inherent  right  of  Cbarles  the  Second  to  the  supreme 
government  of  Virginia,  and  all  the  rest  of  bis  do- 
miuious;  or  should  spread  abroad  among  tbe  people 
any  thing  that  might  tend  to  lessen  tbe  power  and 
authority  of  the  Govenior  or  Goveramenl^  then 
existing  in  the  Colony,  either  in  civil  or  eccle- 
nastical  causes,  should  be  judged  guilty  of  high 


But  it  was  impossible  that  this  refusal  to  aoknow-  ^J^" 
ledge  the  authority  of  the  Commonwealth  could 
long  be  maintained.  Cromwell's  energy,  triumphant 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  soon  made  itself 
felt  in  every  part  of  the  English  possessions  abroad ; 
and,  in  1651,  a  squadron  of  Sir  Geot^e  Ayacue's 
fleet, — which  had  dready  forced  Barbados  and  other 
islands  in  the  West  Indies  to  yield  to  the  Protector, 
— extorted  the  like  submission  irom  Virginia.  Com- 
missioners were  appointed  by  the  Council  of  State 
in  England,  for  the  pxirpose  of  seeing  that  due 
obedience  was  rendered  to  the  Commonwealth. 
Their  instructions  were  to  ensure  pudon  and  indem- 
nity to  all  inhabitants  of  the  Colony,  who  should 
acknowledge  their  authority;  and  to  oppress,  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  all  who  r^ected  it.  They 
were,  further,  'tocause  the  several  ActsofParliament 


"  Ibid.  i.  35»— Sei. 
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Ip  and  the  House 
-*  received  uid  publkhed,  as  also  the  Acts  for  abolish- 
ing the  Book  of  CommoD  Prayer,  and  for  subscribing 
the  Engagement,  and  all  other  Acts  therewith 
il^l^'  delivered  **.'  Nevertheless,  the  Articles  of  Surren- 
der plainly  show,  that  the  ComniissionerB  were  not 
able,  or  thought  it  not  prudent,  to  cany  these  instruc- 
tions into  eflect  For,  not  only  were  full  remission 
and  indemnity  granted  for  all  acts  done  by  the 
Colonists  against  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  pri- 
vileges contained  under  former  Patents  still  secured 
to  them;  but  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  was  permitted  for  one  year,  provided  that  the 
matters  contained  in  it  concerning  the  monarchy 
were  not  made  public ;  the  Clergy  also  were  con- 
tinued in  their  places;  and  the  payment  of  their 
accustomed  dues  retained  for  the  same  period. 
Moreover,  neither  Berkeley,  nor  the  members  of 
the  Council,  were  to  be  obliged  to  take  any  oath 
or  engagement  to  the  Commonwealth  for  a  whole 
year,  nor  to  '  be  censured  for  praying  for  or  speak- 
ing well  of  the  King,  during  the  same  period,  in 
their  private  houses  or  neighbouring  conference.' 
They  were  also  to  have  fiill  liberty  to  sell  their 
estates ;  to  depart  without  molestation,  at  the  end 
of  a  year,  for  Holland  or  England ;  and,  in  case  of 
going  to  the  latter,  to  be  exempt  from  arrest  for  six 
months  after  their  arrival '^    Richard  Benett,  one 

M  Thurloe'«  State  Papers,  i.  Whitehall,  Sept.  S6, 1651. 
197,  108.  These  Initrnctioni  are  *<  Hening,  i.  368 — 8S7. 
ngned  \>j  Bndiluiwe,  and  dued 
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of  the  CommisBioners,  was  elected  Governor  by  the  cha^ 
Grand  Assembly",  in  the  room  of  Berkeley ;  and  ^— ^-^ — • 
Claybome, — whose  treacherous  and  greedy  spirit  had 
tempted  him  to  be  made  another  of  the  Commis- 
sioners,— of  course  found  no  difficulty  in  retaining 
the  same  office  of  Secretary  which  he  had  filled 
under  the  former  government ". 

The  Acts  worthy  of  notice  in  the  records  of  the  A=t«  rf "» 
Colonial  Legislature  at  this  time,  are,  one  passed  in  ">^^ 
1654-5,  providing  that  Indian  children,  when  taken  <>>iid^ 
as  servants,  should  be  brought  up  in  the  Christian  "^  uini*. 
religion  '•• ;  and  others  in  1655-6,  with  reference  to  !«**• 
the  [wovision  designed  generally  for  the  spiritual 
wants  of  Virginia : — 

Whereas  there  are  many  places  destitute  of  ministers,  and  like 
still  to  continue  soe,  the  people  content  not  payings  their  ac- 
cttstotned  dues,  which  makes  ttiem  negligent  to  procure  those 
-which  should  teach  and  instruct  them,  soe  by  this  improvident 
aaveing  they  loose  the  greatest  benefitt  and  comfort  a  Christian 
can  have,  by  hearing  the  word  and  vse  of  the  blessed  sacra- 
ments. Therefore  be  it  enacted  6y  thit  present  Grand  Auembhi, 
That  all  conntys  not  laid  out  in  parishes  shall  be  divided  into 
parishes  the  next  county  court  after  publication  hereof,  and  that 
all  tilhable  persons  in  every  parish  within  this  collony  respec- 
tively, in  the  vacancy  of  their  minister,  pay  ISlb.  of  tobacco  per 
poll  yearly,  and  that  tobacco  to  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  several]  counties,  to  be  by  them  disposed 
of  in  the  first  place  for  the  building  of  a  parish  church,  and  after- 

<■  Not  onlv  Benett,  but  all  his  and  other  historians  have  said.  Ib> 

succeMor*,  Digges  in  1655,  Hk-  5,  and  note  to  p.  526. 

them  in  1656,  and  Berkeley  in  "  Ibid.  S7I. 

1659,  were  likewise  appointed  by  '"  Ibid.  410.     Another  act  was 

the  Assembly,  uid  not  brthe  Par-  passed  in  1657,  making  it  penal  to 

liunent  or  Cromwell,  as  Robertson  steal  an  Indian.  Ibid.48I. 
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OHAP.    wards  die  stnpliui^  thereof  (if  uij  be)  to  go  towaids  the  pur- 
■  •    -  chaseing  of  a  gleah  and  stock  for  the  next  ministeT  that  ahaU  be 

settled  there  :  Provided  that  the  vestrys  of  the  several!  paiishea 
be  responsible  for  the  Hoid  tobacco  so  leavied  '". 

The  resemblance  of  the  language  in  the  above 
Act  to  that  of  manj  which  have  been  already 
cited  with  respect  to  Church  matters,  and  the 
entire  absence  of  any  public  proof  that  any  other 
mode  of  conducting  Divine  worship,  save  that  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  our  Church,  was  then  recog- 
nized in  the  Colony,  make  it  highly  probable  that 
the  toleration  of  its  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which 
had  been  expressly  granted  for  a  year,  when  Vir- 
ginia was  first  brought  under  the  Commonwealth, 
was  still  connived  at. 

One  of  the  Acts  concerning  ministers  was  de- 
signed to  give  increased  facilities  for  the  intro- 
duction of  them  into  the  Colony,  and  is  thus  ex- 
pressed : — 

Whereas  many  congregations  in  this  collony  are  destitute  of 
ministeri  whereby  religion  and  devotion  cannot  but  suffer  much 
impairment  and  decay,  which  want  of  the  destitute  congregations 
ou^t  to  be  supplied  by  all  meanes  possible  to  be  vsed.  As  also 
to  invite  and  encourage  ministers  to  repaire  thither  and  mer- 
chants to  bring  them  in,  Bee  it  therefore  hereby  enacted  for  the 
reasons  aforesaid,  That  what  person  or  persons  soever  shall  at  his 
or  their  proper  cost  and  charge  transport  a  sufficient  minister 
into  this  collony  without  agreement  made  with  him,  shall  receive 
for  satisfaction  of  his  or  their  said  charges  of  him  the  said 
minister  or  they  that  shall  entertaine  him  for  their  ministeT^ 
twenty  pounds  aterling  by  bill  of  exchange  or  two  thousand 

><"  Ibid.  899. 
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pounda  of  tobacco,  and  aln  for  what  money  shall  b«  diBbaned    CHAP, 
for  them  besides  their  transportation  to  he  allowed  for  *",  .  . 

Id  the  same  aessioa  was  passed  aDotber  Act, 
For  encouragement  ofthe  ministers  in  the  country  and  that  (hey 
may  be  the  better  enabled  to  attend  both  publick  commanda  and 
their  private  cures,  It  is  ordered,  that  from  henceforth  each 
minister,  in  his  owne  person  with  six  other  servants  of  his  family 
shall  be  free  from  publique  levies,  Allwates  provided  they  he  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Phillip  Mallory  and  Mr.  John  Green,  and  they 
to  certifye  their  abilitieB  to  the  Govemoui'  and  Catmcill,  who  are 
to  proceed  according  to  tbeir  judgement  '*'. 

I  trace  in  this  Act  another  proof  of  the  conclu- 
Edou  already  drawn,  that  the  ministTations  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  iar  as  they  were  then  exhibited  in  Virginia, 
were,  in  snbstaDce,  conducted  according  to  the  rites  of 
OUT  Church :  for  the  Philip  Mallory,  here  named  as  one 
of  the  examiners,  is  he  whom  I  have  already  noticed, 
by  anticlpatioD,  as  the  clergyman  who  was  selected, 
on  account  of  his  eminent  feithfiilness  and  diligence, 
to  undertake  the  promotion  of  the  Church  affairs  of 
the  Colony  in  England,  after  the  Restoration  "^.  It  is 
perfectly  true,  as  Hening  has  observed,  that  no 
formal  iigunction  of  obedience  to  the  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  our  Church  is  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  legislative  proceedings  of  the  Grand  Assembly 
during  the  Commonwealth;  and  that  all  matters 
relating  to  the  ministers  and  other  parochial  afiairs, 
were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  people '".  Never- 
theless, it  is  equally  tme, — ^and  the  testimonies  which 


"•  Ibid.  418.  "*  Heningr,  L  480  aote :  also 

>"  Ibid.  424.  Act  for  tettiiog  Church  govem- 

"*  See  oote  p.  131.  n>ent  in  1637-8.    Ibid.  433. 
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lited  prove, — that,  ii 
-'  their  discretion,  the  majority  of  the  people  were 
anxious  to  retain,  and  did  retain,  the  teaching  of 
the  Chnrch  of  England. 

Another  Act  of  the  Colonial  Legislature,  at  this 
time,  decreed  that  alt  persons  guilty  of  drunkeoness, 
or  blaspheming,  or  swearing,  or  scandalous  living  in 
adultery  and  fornication,  should  be  held  incapable 
of  being  witoeBBes,  or  of  bearing  any  public  office 
in  the  goTemment  Pecuniary  fines  also  were  ex- 
acted of  such  offenders  in  extreme  cases.  And, 
upon  those  who  did  not  keep  the  Sabbath  holy,  who 
journeyed  on  that  day  (except  in  cases  of  great  emer- 
gency), who  loaded  boats,  or  fired  off  guns,  or  com- 
mitted any  other  act  deemed  to  be  a  profanation  of 
it,  was  imposed  the  payment  of  a  hundred  pounds 
of  tobacco,  or  the  punishment  of  being  laid  in  the 
stocks '"'.  In  these  enactments,  the  reader  will 
observe  a  continuance  of  the  same  spirit  of  legisla- 
tion which  had  prevailed  in  that  age,  both  at  home 
and  in  the  Colony ;  and  a  closer  approximation,  in 
some  respects,  to  the  Puritan  discipline  of  the 
neighbouring  settlements  in  New  England.  The 
stringency  of  such  regulations  may  probably  be 
accounted  for  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
offences  which  they  were  intended  to  check ; — 
offences,  from  some  of  which  it  would  appear  that 
the  legislators  themselves  were  not  exempt,  for  it 
was  one  of  the  orders  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 

'*'  Ibid.  433,  434.  436. 
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passed  in  1658-9, '  that  the  first  time  any  member  of  -chap. 
this  house  shall  by  the  major  part  of  the  house  he ' — v-^ 
adjudged  to  be  disguised  with  ovennuch  drinke  he 
shall  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,'  &c"" 

In  the  same  year,  Virginia  receired  intetligeoce 
of  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  orders  to 
proclaim  forthwith  bis  bod  Richard  as  Lord  Pro- 
tector. After  some  hesitation,  the  Govemor  and 
Council  expressed,  in  general  terms,  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  authority  thus  imposed  on  them; 
and  Committees  of  the  General  Assembly  were 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  securing,  under  the  new 
gOTemment,  the  privileges  which  the  Colony  had 
enjoyed  in  former  years'".  The  reckless  and 
indelstigable  Claybonie,  after  a  brief  surrender  of 
his  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  in  1667-8,  was  again 
appointed  to  it;  and  contrived  to  be  confirmed 
therein,  even  after  the  authority  of  the  Common- 
wealth ceased  to  be  recognized  "". 

That  issue  soon  arrived ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  Lofdij  of 
Vii^nians  showed  that  they  were  eitger  to  welcome  '^"'*' 
it.  Their  submission  to  the  Commonwealth  had 
been  only  of  necessity ;  and,  even  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, as  we  have  seen,  had  never  been  com- 
plete. The  conditions,  which  they  obtained  upon 
their  first  surrender,  although  granted  only  for  a 
time,  were,  in  many  respects,  virtually  prolonged 

■^  Ibid.  508.  of  thia  period,  tbat  VirginU  wu 

!>*  Ibid.507_51S.  Among  tbew  entitled  Co  that  of  free  trade  with 

pririlegoe,     Heninff    he*    elearly  all  the  world. 

ifaowD,  in  contradiction  to  ell  the  "*  Ilnd.  603.  &23.  547. 

American  and  Engliih  liiitoriane 

VOL.  n.  M 
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CHAP,  throughoat  the  vhole  period  of  the  Commonwealth. 
' — .r-^^  They  elected  their  own  Goyeraora ;  the  members  of 
their  Couocil  and  their  Houae  of  Burgesses  were, 
for  the  moat  part,  the  same  aa  they  had  been  in  the 
reign  of  the  First  Charlee ;  and  the  afibctions  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  were  still  with  his  son,  the 
King,  in  his  exile.  Many  of  the  Royalist  party, 
moreoTer,  exiles,  like  their  King,  from  home,  fomid 
Berkeley's  house  and  parse  open  to  them  in  Vir- 
ginia "^  Charles  himself  looked  to  it  as  a  country 
in  which  his  authority  was  still  respected;  for  be 
sent  thither  a  commission  irom  Breda,  in  1660,  to 
Berkeley,  as  GoTomor  '";  and  Clarendon  informs 
OS  that  Berkeley,  at  one  time,  wrote  to  the  King, 
inviting  him  to  Viiginia,  as  his  surest  resting- 
place'".  Hence,  feelings  of  enthosiastie  devotion 
to  the  monarchy  were  kept  alive  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  province ;  feelings,  akin  to  those 
which  animated  so  many  of  their  countrymen  at 
home,  and  which  the  poet,  whose  wit  and  learning 
will  ever  be  associated  with  the  history  of  that  age, 
has  so  well  described,  when  be  says,  that, 

'  though  ont-Damber'd,  overthrowii. 

And  by  the  late  of  war  run  down,  [Tbeir 

"'  Colonel  Norwood'i  Nwrativo  to  the  (Uicomfited  RoTiliitt, — wu 

in    ChurchUl'i    Voyggei,  vi.   145.  greater  than  be  and  hucompmnioD* 

Norwood  went  outtoVir^Dia,inth  could  bear.     Ibid.     Norwood  ap- 

Mteral  of  the  Royalist  officers,  in  pears  afterward*    to  have   been 

1649.     He  was  led  to  ctioote  that  employed  in  nuiiing'  a  aurrej  of 

province  aBap1aceofrefnge,jwrtly  the  Bermudai,  to  which  reference 

Decanse  he  wa>  related  to  Berke-  will  be  made  at  the  end  of  thb 

ley,  and  partly  became  the  expen-  chapter, 

diture   required   for   carrying  on  "'  Chalmera,  122. 

tu^ai^-worka    at     Barbadoa,  —  the  "*  Clarendon,  vi.  610,  611. 
■noet  attractive  uyljm  then  open 
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Their  dHt;  aerer  wu  dafeatod,  CflAP, 

Nor  from  their  oatlu  uid  ftith  retreated  j  .-JI'ZIj 

For  lof^ty  it  idt]  the  same. 
Whether  it  irin  or  tow  the  game ; 
True  Bi  the  dial  to  the  Sun, 
Allhou^  it  be  Dot  ihined  upon  "*.' 

The  refusal  of  Berkeley,  in  fact,  to  leave  Virginia,  Beriuic} 
at  the  close  of  the  year  originally  granted  to  him ;  Goremor 
the  permission  which  he  then  obtained  to  stay  eight 
months  longer"^;  his  determination,  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  to  remain  still  in  the  province;  his 
re-appoiDtment  by  the  Assembly  to  the  office  of 
GoTemor,  upon  the  death  of  Mathews,  in  March, 
1659-60 ;  the  declaration,  which  the  Assembly 
then  made,  that  the  snpreme  government  of  the 
country  should  be  vested  in  their  body,  until  such  a 
commission  as  they  adjudged  lawful  should  come 
out  from  England ;  and  their  determination  to  regard, 
as  null  and  void,  all  laws,  and  clauses  in  laws,  incon- 
sistent with  their  own  government'";  are  so  many 
distinct  evidences  to  show  that  the  spirit,  which  led  to 

***  Hadibrai,  Part  iH.  Canto  ii.  be  remembered,  in  eztennation  of 

"•  Heain?,  i.  aS4.    BnrkjnBtlj  thii,  that  the    publication  of  the 

notice*  this  ai  an  act  of  great  ^ne-  ninth  and  tenth  Books  of  bia  His- 

rotilf  on  the  part  of  the  Governor  tory  of  America  was  a  poathumnua 

and  CouQcU,  u.  1 00.  It  ought  also  work  ;  and  that  his  ton,  not  having 

to  have  been  noticed,  as  a  most  re-  the  gnidance  of  later  authorities  to 

markable  homage  to  the  excellence  ud  nim,  gave  the  manutcHpt  as 

of  Berkelej'schanctffl'.aDdeipret-  he  found  it.  Graharoe  hat  repeated 

rive  of  the  tjimiMtby  vhich  the  Co-  Robertson's  blunder  in  nearly  his 

loaulConncil(thoi^«ctingnnder  words,!.  100;  and  for  bim  there 

the  Coininoowealth}  ftit  towards  is  not  the  same  excuse, 

faint.  Robertson  emnieoutly  stalea  "*  Hening,  i.  527 — 531.    Burk 

that  Berkeley  disdained  to  make  witlies  to  prove  that   Berkelej't 

any  stipolation  for  himself.  Works,  reappointment  was  the  act  of  a 

li.  2S7.     Hany  other  of  Robert-  mob,  and  notthatoftheauthoritiei 

ton's  atatementt  with  respect  to  of  Virginia,  u.  120 1— a  statement 

this  period  of  Virginia's  history  quite  at  variance  with  the   Acts 

are  very  inaccnrat«  :  but  it  tbonld  recited  by  Hening. 

h2 
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the  Reetomtion  in  Ejiglaod,  was  already  anticipated 
'  in  Virginia;  and  that,  even  if  the  assertion  of  most 
historians  be  incorrect,  that  the  Royal  Standard  was 
then  set  np  in  the  province"*,  there  were,  never- 
thelesfi,  bands  ready  to  unfurl  it,  and  voices  to  bid  it 
a  joyous  welcome,  many  mouths  before  the  tidings 
came  across  the  Atlantic  that  it  was  again  actually 
seen  waving  upon  the  forts  and  palaces  of  the  mother 
country. 

One  of  the  earliest  appointments  made  under 
Berkeley's  renewed  government,  was  that  of  Philip 
Mallorytobechaplaioof  the  Assembly.  I  have  already 
referred  to  the  excellent  character  of  this  clergy- 
man, and  to  the  evidence,  afforded  by  his  appoint- 
ment as  examiner  of  those  who  came  out  during  the 
Protectorate,  that  the  Church,  in  spite  of  all  dis- 
couragements, still  ret^ned  her  hold  upon  the  hearts 
of  the  Vir^nians.  The  Act,  notiiying  his  present  ap- 
pointment, shows  that  he  had  officiated,  in  the  same 
capacity,  before  the  two  preceding  Assemblies;  and, 
apparently,  without  any  salary.  But  now,  a  remu- 
neration was  publicly  ordered  to  be  made  to  him  for 
his  services ;  and  it  was  Airtber  ordered  that  he  and 
Mr.  Peter  Lansdale  should  'be  desired  to  preach  at 
James  towne  the  next  Assembly '".' 
L  It  had  been  well,  if  the  public  acta  of  the  Assem- 
bly ander  Berkeley's  administration  at  this  time, 
and   their  efforts  to   re-establish  and  uphold  the 

■■'  Henin^    thinlu,   vitb    good  corda  or  Ibe  Aaiembly  i  but  none 

reuon,  that  if  the  aisertion  trere  appcara.  Ibid.  544  note, 

correct,  some  notice  of  the  fact  '"  Ibid.  549. 
must  hare  been  found  in  the  re- 
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ministfations  of  the  Church  within  the  province,  had  chap. 
been  tM>Dfined  to  proceeding  such  as  these.  But  '-^. — ' 
truth  compels  me  to  state  that  it  was  this  same  Go- 
vemor  and  Council  of  Virginia  from  whom  emanated, 
during  the  same  period,  the  fiercest  opposition  against 
the  admission  of  Quakers  into  the  province.  The 
preamble,  indeed,  of  the  Act  for  their  suppression, 
sets  forth  that  Quakers  were  *an  nnreasonable 
and  turbulent  set  of  people,*  who,  bjr  their  'lies, 
miracles,  false  visions,  prophecies,  and  doctrines, 
disturbed  the  public  peace  and  weakened  the  bonds 
of  civil  society :  and,  so  &r,  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
Virginians  were  justified,  by  what  they  believed 
to  be  the  necessity  of  the  case,  in  excluding  them. 
Tfae  rigorous  proceedings  also  which,  under  Crom- 
well, were  instituted  against  Quakers  at  home, 
and  which  the  Puritans  renewed  with  such  eager- 
ness in  the  Colonies  of  New  England,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  further  apology  for  the  hostile  spirit 
manifested  against  them  in  Virginia.  Nevertheless, 
after  every  allowance  which  may  fairly  be  made 
upon  these  several  grounds,  it  is  impossible  to  read, 
without  a  blush,  the  decree  which  exacted  the 
penalty  of  a  hundred  pounds  sterling .  from  the 
master  or  commander  of  any  vessel  who  should 
bring  a  Quaker  into  the  Colony ;  that  all  Quakers 
wbo  might  arrive  should  be  at  once  imprisoned, 
until  they  had  ^ven  security  to  depart ;  that  fresh 
penalties  were  to  be  imposed  upon  them,  if  they  came 
a  second  time ;  and,  that,  if  they  returned  a  third 
time,  they  were  to  be  proceeded  against  as  felons ; 
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CHAP,  that  no  person  was  to  entertain  Qaakera,  or  to  per' 
K_!^}^L-'  mit  any  of  their  assemhlies  to  he  held  in  or  near 
Ills  house,  upon  pain  of  pajing  a  hundred  pounds; 
and  that  none  should  presume,  upon  their  peril,  to 
dispose  of,  or  pablish,  any  books  or  pamphlets  which 
proclaimed  their  tenets '". 

HmirUod  Beserring  for  future  notice  the  fortunes  of  Vir- 
'pnMAn'-  ginia  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  the 
"*'  evils  which,  it  will  be  then  seeii,  accrued  to  her 

Church  in  consequence  of  the  events  related  in  the 
present  chapter,  I  will  glance  for  a  moment  at  the 
condition  of  Maryland,  during  the  [H^sent  time. 
The  account  already  given  of  the  first  setUemfflit 
of  this  Colony  will  have  shown  that  our  Church 
was  denied  the  power  of  setting  up,  at  the  same 
time,  within  its  bordeis,  any  token  of  her  distinctive 
character ;  and,  therefore,  all  that  I  am  now  required 
to  do,  is  to  take  such  notice  of  the  events  which 
took  plaoe,  betwe^  that  period  and  the  close  of  the 
Protectorate,  as  may  suffice  to  moke  its  suhsequent 
history  intelligible  to  the  reader.  The  mild  and 
equitable  rule,  indeed,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Lord 
Baltimore,  would  have  shielded  the  members  of  our 
Church,  as  well  as  others,  from  persecution ;  but  the 
mere  &ct,  that  powers  so  vast  as  those  conveyed  under 
the  Charter  of  Maryland  were  aitrusted  to  a  Roman 
Catholic  Proprietor,  was  suffident,  under  any  cireum* 
stances,  to  deter  most  of  the  members  of  onr  own  com- 
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muiiioiijWhetherin  England  or  America,  from  selecting  chap. 
that  province  for  their  abode ;  and  the  jealousy,  with  ' — - — ■ 
which  the  Virginians  naturally  regarded  a  Colony, 
planted  in  lands  once  belonging  to  themselves,  was 
an  additional  reason  why  the  Churchmen  of  their 
body  shoold  not  have  wished  to  fraternize  with  their 
neighbours  beyond  the  Potomac. 

In  1649,  during  the  administration  of  William 
Stone, — to  whom,  after  the  retirement  of  his  brother 
Leonard,  Baltimore  delegated  the  government  of 
Maryland, — an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Assembly, 
which  bears  such  remarkable  testimony  to  the  extent 
of  religious  divisions,  Introdnced  even  at  that  early 
period  into  the  Colony,  and  to  the  departure  from 
their  professions  of  toleration  which  its  mlers  were 
compelled  to  make,  in  their  effiirts  to  repress  them, 
that  I  cannot  bat  call  the  reader's  attention  to  it. 
It  ordered  that 

(1)  Bluphetny  <^aii»t  God,  denying  out  Saviour  JzsusCbust 
to  be  the  Stm  of  God,  or  denying  the  Holy  Tkihitt  ot  the 
Godhead  of  any  of  the  Three  Persona,  &c.  waa  to  be  ptmiahed 
with  death,  and  confiacatioa  of  landa  and  goods  to  the  Lord  Pro- 
prietary. (3)  Persona  using  any  reproachful  words  or  speeches 
concemii^  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  our  Saviour,  or 
the  Holy  Apostles  and  EvaiigelistB,  or  any  of  them,  for  the  Ist 
offence  to  forfeit  61.  sterling  to  the  Lord  Proprietary ;  or,  in 
default  of  payment,  to  be  publicly  whipped,  and  imprisoned  at 
the  pleaaure  of  his  Lordship,  or  bis  Lieut.  General.  For  the 
2nd  offence  to  forfeit  10^,  sterling,  or  in  de&ult  of  payment  to  be 
publicly  and  aererely  whipped,  and  imprisoned  as  before  directed. 
And  for  the  Srd  offence  to  forfeit  lands  and  goods,  and  to  be  for 
ever  banished  out  of  the  Province.  (3)  Persons  reproaching  any 
other  withio  the  Province  by  the  name  or  denomination  of  Here* 
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dc,  Schismatic,  Idolater,  Piiritui,  Independent,  Precbyterian, 
■I  Popiah  Priest,  Jesuit,  Jesuited  Papist,  Lutheran,  Calviniat,  Ana* 
baptist,  Browniat,  Andnomian,  Barrowist,  Rotmd-Head,  Sepa- 
ratist, or  any  other  Name  or  Term,  in  a  reproachful  manner, 
relating  to  matter  of  Religion,  to  forfeit  10*.  aterlii^  for  each 
offence ;  one  half  to  the  perscHi  reproached,  tlte  other  half  to  hb 
Lordship :  Or,  in  de&ult  of  payment,  to  be  publicly  whipped, 
and  suffer  imprisonment  without  bail  or  mainprise,  until  the 
offender  shall  satisfy  the  party  reproached,  by  asking  him  or  her 
respectively  forgiveness  publicly  for  such  o£lence,  before  the 
chief  officer  or  magistrate  of  the  tonn  or  place  where  the  offence 
shall  be  given.  (4)  Persons  profaning  the  Lord's  Day  by 
frequent  swearing,  drunkenness,  or  by  any  uncivil  or  disorderly 
recreation,  or  by  working  on  that  day  (unless  in  case  of  absolute 
necessity),  to  forfeit  for  the  1st  offence  2*.  fid.  sterling,  for  the 
2Dd  offence  &».  sterling,  and  for  the  3rd  offence,  and  for  every 
other  offence  afterwards  I0«.  sterlinsjr;  and  in  default  of  pay- 
ment, for  the  1st  and  2nd  offence,  to  be  imprisoned  till  he  or  she 
shall  publicly,  tn  open  Court,  before  the  chief  Commander, 
Judge,  or  Magistrate,  of  that  County,  Town,  or  Precinct,  wherein 
such  offence  be  committed,  acknowledge  the  scandal  and  offence 
he  hath  in  that  respect  given  against  God,  and  the  good  and  civil 
govenunent  of  this  Province ;  and  for  the  Snl  offence,  and  every 
time  af\er,  to  be  publicly  whipped.  (5)  And  whereas  the 
enforcing  of  the  conscience  in  matter  of  religion,  hath  frequently 
feUen  out  to  be  of  dangerous  consequence  in  those  common- 
wealths where  it  has  been  practiced,  and  for  the  more  quiet  and 
peaceable  government  of  this  Province,  and  the  better  to  pre- 
aerve  mutual  love  and  unity  amoi^  the  inhabitants,  &c.  No 
person  or  persons  whatsoever,  within  this  Province,  or  the 
Islands,  Ports,  Harbours,  Creeks,  or  Havens,  thereunto  belong- 
ing, professing  to  believe  in  Jxsus  Christ,  shall  from  henceforth 
be  any  ways  troubled,  molested,  or  discountenanced,  for,  or  in 
respect  of  his  or  her  Religion,  nor  in  the  free  exercise  thereof 
within  this  Province,  or  the  Islsnds  thereunto  belonging,  nor 
any  way  compelled  to  the  belief  or  exercise  of  any  other  reli- 
gion, against  his  or  ber  consent,  so  as  they  be  not  unfaithful  to 
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tbe  Lord  Proprietary,  or  molest  or  conspire  gainst  the  civil  CHAP, 
govenunent  establiBhed,  or  to  be  established,  in  this  Province,  ■  i..'.' 
under  bim  or  hie  heirs.  And  any  person  presuming,  contrsry  to 
this  Act  and  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof,  directly  or  in- 
directly, either  in  person  or  estate,  wilfully  to  disturb,  wrong, 
trouble,  or  molest,  any  person  whatsoever  within  this  Province 
professing  to  believe  in  Jbsds  Christ,  for  or  in  respect  of  his  or 
her  Religion,  or  die  free  exercise  thereof  within  this  Province, 
otherwise  than  is  provided  for  in  this  Act,  shall  p^  treble 
damages  to  the  party  so  wronged  and  molested,  and  also  forfeit 
20«.  sterling  for  every  such  oSeact,  &c.  one  half  to  his  Lord- 
ship,  die  other  half  to  (he  party  molested,  and  on  de&ult  of  pay- 
ing the  damage  or  fine,  be  punished  by  public  whipping,  and  im- 
prisonment at  the  pleasure  of  tbe  Lord  Proprietary  "*,  &c. 

The  latter  part  of  this  Act  breathes  the  spirit  of 
toleration  vhich  animated  the  first  proprietors  of 
Maryland.  But  it  is  strangely  inconsistent  with 
the  first  part  For,  bow  could  the  profession  of  a 
desire  to  preserve  tbe  rights  of  conscience,  or  to 
secure  to  all  persons,  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ,  the  free  exercise  of  their  relij^on,  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  enactment  which  provided  that 
death,  or  confiscation  of  lands  and  goods,  should 
follow  tbe  denial  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ?  or  that  fines, 
and  whipping,  and  imprisonment,  should  be  inflicted 
upon  any  person  who  spoke  reproachful  words  con- 
cerning the  Virgin  Mary?  The  opinion  expressed 
by  tbe  late  eminent  American  Judge  Story,  may 
perhaps  account  for  the  first  clause  of  the  above 
enactment ;  for  he  says,  that,  in  those  days,  no  sect 

s  cooiinned  among  the  perpetual 
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CH^AP.  of  Christians  thought  it  possible  that  a  belief  in  the 
* — ^ — '  divine  mission  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  coold  consist  with 
the  denial  of  any  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  "*. 
But  the  second  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
necessity,  which  Baltimore  felt  was  laid  upon  him,  to 
vindicate  &om  insnlt  some  of  the  distingaistung  doc- 
trines of  his  own  creed.  He  might  have  been  jus- 
tified in  doing  this;  especially  since  the  deputy- 
governor,  and  secretary,  and  certain  members  of  the 
Maryland  Council,  were  not  Roman  Catholics'*'. 
But,  at  all  events,  it  was  a  departore  from  those 
principles  of  government  to  which  his  iather  and  he 
would  willingly  have  adhered ;  and  evidently  forced 
upon  him  by  the  crowds  of  clamorous  sectaries  pouring 
into  his  province,  and  striving  to  outvie  each  other 
in  fierce  intolerance.  The  disputes.  In  &ct,  which 
arose  from  this  and  other  causes,  between  the  various 
settlers  in  Maryland  and  its  proprietors,  are  the 
chief  materials  which  compose  its  history  at  this 
time. 

The  most  important  of  these  were  the  disputes 
carried  on  hy  certain  Puritans,  who  had  emigrated 
from  Virginia.  I  have  adverted  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  sympathy  of  some  of  the 
Virginians  with  the  New  England  Puritans  had  been 
checked  by  a  law  of  the  Grand  Assembly  "' :  and  it 
seems  that,  either  the  same  party,  who  were  then 
compelled  to  leave  Virginia,  or  another  congregation 

"*  Star;*!  CommDntoriea  on  the        '"    LaoKford's     RefutatioD    of 
CoDttilution  of  the  United  Slates,    Babjlon's  Fall  in  Maryland,  28. 
i.  96.  »"  See  p.  145. 
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of  Independents,  who  found  their  way  thither  soon  P"^^- 
afterwards,  sought  and  obtained  a  place  of  refuge  in  ■ — • — * 
Maryland.  A  contemporary  writer,  indeed,  to  whose 
testimony  I  have  before  adverted  '-*,  states,  that  a 
whole  county  of  the  richest  land  in  the  province  was 
assigned  to  tfaeui,  with  full  Ub^i^  of  conscience,  and 
leave  to  appoint  their  own  officers,  and  to  hold  courts 
for  the  management  of  their  own  afl^rs.  The  cele- 
brated oath  of  toleration,  also,  which  I  have  said  had 
been  appointed,  from  the  first,  to  be  taken  by  the 
Governor  and  Council  of  Maryland"*,  gave  addi- 
tional security  to  the  privileges  thus  conferred  upon 
the  emigrants;  and,  in  consequence,  'they  sat 
downe  joyfully,*  says  the  above-named  writer,  *  fol- 
lowed their  vocations  cheerfully,  and  increased  in 
their  province,  and  divers  others  were  by  this 
encouraged  and  invited  over  from  Viiginia.  But 
these  people  (he  continues)  finding  themselves  in  a 
c^ncitie  not  only  to  capitulate^  but  to  oversway 
those  that  had  so  received  and  invited  them,  began 
to  pick  quarrels,  first  with  the  Papists,  next  with 
the  oath,  and  lastly  declared  their  averseness  to  all 
confonnalitie,  wholly  agreeing  (as  themselves  since 
ccn&ssed)  to  deprive  the  Lord  Proprietor  of  all  bis 
interest  in  that  county,  and  make  it  their  own  '**.' 

The  chief  supporters  of  the  Puritans,  in  these 
ne&rious  proceedings,  were  Claybome,  whom  the 
writer  designates  *  a  pestilent  enemie  to  the  welfaire 
of  that  province,'  and  Bennett,  the  ISrst  Governor 

<»  S«e  p.  IS2. 
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CHAP,  of  Virginia  under  the  Commonwealtli.  Taking  ad- 
■ — ■,-^—'  vantage  of  the  authority  given  to  them  as  Commis- 
sioners of  the  English  Parliament,  they  contrived,  in 
1652,  by  a  train  of  violent  and  dishonest  proceedings, 
which  it  is  needlese  here  to  enumerate,  to  dispossess 
Stone  of  bis  government  "* ;  and  transferred  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  province  to  ten  CoromissioDers 
named  by  themselves.  'But  it  was  not  religion,' 
adds  the  writer  already  quoted,  'it  was  not  punc- 
tilios they  stood  upon ;  it  was  that  sweete,  that  rich, 
that  large  county  they  aimed  at;  and  therefore 
agreed  amongst  themselves  to  frame  petitions, 
complaints,  and  subscriptions  from  these  bandetoes 
to  themselves  (the  said  Bennett  and  Claybome)  to 
ease  them  of  their  pretended  sufferings;  and  then 
come  with  arms,  and  againe  make  the  province  their 
own,  exalting  themselves  in  all  places  of  trust  and 
command,  totally  expulsing  the  Governor,  and  all 
the  hospitable  Proprietor  officers  out  of  their 
places '".' 

The  accuracy  of  the  description  here  given  of  the 
rapacity  and  cruelty  of  the  Commonwealth  Commis- 
sioners, whilst  they  lorded  it  in  Maryland,  is  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  character  of  the  laws  which 
they  forced  its  Assembly  to  pass,  at  that  period. 


"*  It  la  rtited,  in  the   Prabce  the  sentence.      A  nioti  touching 

to  Bbcod'(  Laws,  that  Governor  letter  from  Stone's  wih  to  Balti- 

StODBirutaltenprisoner.indorder-  more  is  frivea  in  the  Poet8cri|it  to 

oil  to  be  ihol,  but  that  the  soldiers,  Langford's   Refutation,  Ac   19 — 

unto  whom,  no  less  than  unto  others.  22. 

he  had  endeared  himself  bj   the  "'  Leah   and    Bachel,   24,   25. 

Juit  Bxercise  of  the  powers  dele-  AIm>  Langford'a  Seltitiilion,  &c  4 

gated  to  him.  refused  to  eiecute  and  10. 
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Their  'Act  coDceming  Religion,'  for  instance,  was    chap. 
in  these  terms :  > — ._1j 

That  none  who  professed  and  exercised  the  Popish  (com- 
modj  called  the  Roman  Catholic)  Religion,  could  be  protected 
in  this  ProTtnce,  by  the  laws  of  England,  fonnerly  established, 
and  yet  uniepealed :  Kor  by  the  government  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,  &c,  but  to  be  restrained  from  the  exercise 
thereof,  &c.  That  such  as  piofess  faith  in  God  by  Jesus 
Christ,  though  differing  in  judgment  from  the  doctrine,  worship 
or  discipline,  publicly  held  fonh,  should  not  be  restrained  from, 
but  protected  in,  the  profession  of  the  faith,  and  exercise  of  their 
Religion;  so  as  they  abused  not  this  liberty  to  the  injury  of 
others,  disturbance  of  the  peace,  &c  Provided  such  liberty  was 
not  extended  to  Popery  or  Prelacy,  nor  to  such,  as  under  the 
proletsim  of  Christ,  held  forth  and  practised  licentiousness  '". 

The  joj,  with  which  tidings  of  such  tyrannical  pro- 
ceedings were  received  by  the  party  who  sympathized 
with  them,  at  the  same  time,  in  England,  is  testified 
in  a  pamphlet  then  published,  and  entitled  '  Babylon's 
Fall  in  Maryland:'  and,  although  the  charges  in 
the  pamphlet  were  speedily  proved  to  be  ialse 
and  scandalous  by  Langford,  an  adherent  of  Lord 
Baltimore,  yet  the  evil  was  not  removed.  That 
nobleman  and  his  friends  still  found  themselves,  both 
abroad  and  at  home,  reviled,  and  thwarted,  and 
oppressed,  by  the  very  men  to  whom  they  had  been 
the  first  to  afibrd  protection  and  peace. 

Baltimore,  notwithstanding,  applied  himself,  with 
a  resolute  and  strong  hand,  to  stem  the  tide  which 
threatened  to  overwhelm  him ;  and,  had  he  received 
Irom Cromwell  the  assistance  to  which  he  was  entitled, 

"'  Bacon's  Laws,  1S54. 
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CHAP-  all  grounds,  real  or  pretended,  of  opposition  against 
■ — - — '  his  authority,  ■would  have  been  removed.  But  those 
who  molested  the  peace  of  Maryland  were  Crom- 
well's supporters ;  and  not  a  word  of  censare  was  pro- 
nounced against  them.  In  165G-7,  the  goTemment 
was  delivered,  by  the  Commonwealth  Commissioners, 
into  the  bands  of  Josiaa  Fendall,  as  the  deputy  of 
Baltimore.  He  proved  himself  unworthy  of  that  high 
trust :  and,  at  length,  an  imperfect  compromise  was 
effected  between  the  contending  parties ;  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  leave  within  the  province^ — still  nomi- 
nally under  the  government  of  its  original  proprietor, 
— ^the  elements  of  a  fierce  and  destructive  anta- 
gonism in  active  operation  '**. 

Here,  then,  I  leave,  for  the  present,  the  condde- 
ration  of  Maryland;  only  remarking,  what  indeed 
must  be  obvious  to  every  reader,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  imagine  a  state  of  things  more  un&voarable  for 
the  future  planting  of  our  own  Church  in  the  Colony 
than  that  which  has  been  here  described. 

ThsBfi^  Of  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  the  Ber- 
""*  '^  mudas,  during  the  period  reviewed  in  the  pre- 
sent chapter,  I  have  been  able  to  gather  only 
very  scanty  information.  The  materials,  derived 
from  the  narratives  preserved  in  Smith  and  Purchas, 
which  assisted  me  so  greatly  in  my  first  Volume  "*, 


'"  M'MahoD  Btatet,  p.  18,  that,  CUvbuve,  vho  hid  m  long  trou- 

■oou  ftfler  the  Coinmonwedth  had  bled  the  Colooy,  died, 

thu*  reelored  the  ^veronienl  of  '"  See  the   beginaii^  of  the 

H*T7Und  to  jti  origiiul  proprietor,  eleTenth  chapter. 
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are  exhausted;  and  I  have  not  jet  been  able  to  chap. 
discover  any  which  can  be  at  all  compared  with ' — -^~-' 
them.  Smith  himself  indeed,  becomes  again  onr 
guide  for  a  short  period ;  but  his  renewed  notice  of 
the  Bermudas  only  reaches  to  the  year  1629,  when, 
as  he  relates;  the  government  of  Captain  Philip  Bell 
expired  *",  and  Captain  Roger  Wood  sneceeded  to 
him,  '  a  worthy  gentleman  of  desert.'  All  that 
Smith  states  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  Islands,  in  the 
account  to  which  I  now  refer,  is  comprised  in  a 
single  paragraph ;  but,  brief  as  it  is,  the  reader  may 
recognize  marks  of  the  same  nervous  and  racy  style 
which  gave  so  much  interest  to  his  early  chronicles 
of  Virginia'".  The  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  he 
says,  '  are  about  2  or  3000  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, who  increase  there  exceedingly;  their  greatest 
complaint  is  want  of  apparel,  and  too  much  custom, 
and  too  many  officers;  the  pity  is,  there  are  no 
more  men  than  women,  yet  no  great  mischief  he- 
cause  there  is  so  much  less  pride :  the  cattle  they 
have  increase  exceedingly;  their  forts  are  well  main- 
tained by  the  merchants  here,  and  planters  there; 
to  be  brie^  this  isle  is  an  excellent  bit  to  rule  a  great 
horse  '**.' 

The  Bermudas  became,  like  Virginia  and  Barbados 
an  asylum  for  the  defeated  Royalists  at  the  close  of 


**■  From  the   identity  of  hii  iioti<-cd  in  the  next  chapter. 

DUie  and  office,  it  is  probable  that  '"  See  Vol.  i.  c.  viii.  ix,  xii.  tn 

tbU  was  the  Philip  Bell,  nho  was  loc. 

•fterwarda  appointed  ^rernor  of  '"    Smith's     Travels,   &c.,     in 

Bariiedo*,  and  whose  excellent  ad-  Churchill's  Voyages,  ii.  403. 

'  '         '  n  of  that  Island  will  he 
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Sciv'*'  ^^^  Cml  War:  but  from  none  of  their  writings 
'  ' — '  have  I  been  able  to  gain  the  slightest  information 
vhich  helps  me  in  the  prosecution  of  mj  present 
enquiries.  The  poet  Waller  is  supposed  by  some 
persons  to  have  been,  at  one  time,  a  resident  in 
these  Islands;  and  the  minote  description  which  he 
has  given  of  their  beantiful  scenery  and  productions, 
in  his  poem  relating  the  Battle  with  the  Wha.1^  is 
such  as  hardly  could  have  been  drawn  but  by  an 
eye-witness.  Notwithstanding,  great  doubt  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  earliest  biographer  of  Waller,  whether 
he  ever  set  foot  upon  those  shores ;  and  nothing  has 
since  been  advanced  which  removes  the  doubt"*. 
One  point,  however,  is  quite  clear,  that,  whether 
Waller  visited  the  Bermudas  or  not,  his  influence 
could  have  availed  but  little  towards  the  spread  or 
maintenance  of  soand  religious  feelings  among  his 
countrymen  who  resorted  thither  in  their  hour  of  dis- 
tress. A  man,  so  utterly  devoid  of  integrity  and  con- 
sistency of  purpose  himself,  was  not  fitted  to  inspire 
or  sustain  those  qualities  in  the  hearts  of  others. 

But  Royalists  were  not  the  only  parties  that  fled 
for  refuge  to  the  Bermudas.  Both  during  and  after 
the  Civil  War,  several  of  their  opponents,  who  had 
Buffered  persecution  on  account  of  their  religious 
tenets,  likewise  resorted  thither.  And  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable,  that  another  writer  of  this  age, 
Andrew  Marvel], — -whose  character  was  in  most  re- 
spects the  very  reverse  of  that  of  Waller,  and  many 

"*  See  Johiwoo's  Life  of  Wilier,  in  toe. 
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of  whose  political  and  theological  opinions  will  be  chap. 
condemned  by  those  who  are  the  first  to  admire  his  "^ — v-^ 
unflinching  honesty, — should,  nevertheless,  in  supply- 
ing us  with  evidence  of  the  fact  to  which  I  have 
adverted  above,  have  associated  his  name,  aa  Waller 
has  done,  in  verses  of  exquisite  grace  and  beauty, 
with  that  of  the  Bermudas.    He  speaks  of  the 

'  ule  10  ioog  unknown. 
And  j»t  Ur  kinder  than  our  own  ;' 

on  which, 

'  Safe  from  the  ttortat,  and  prelatei*  rage,' 

the  voice  of  the  worshipper  shall  God's 


"nil  it  uriTe  at  boafea's  vault ; 
Which,  then  (perhaps)  rebounding,  mtj 
Echo  beyoDd  the  Mexique  Bay  "*.' 

But  that  which  was  the  subject  of  grateful  song  to 
Marvell,  was  the  cause  of  fearful  discord  among  those 
who  survived  him.  We  have  seen  how  the  feuds  of 
Englishmen  at  home  scattered  throughout  every 
plantation  the  seeds  of  religious  discord ;  and,  it 
will  appear,  from  documents  which  I  shall  cite 
hereafter  in  my  review  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  that  this  hateful  work  was  carried  on  in 
the  Bermudas  to  an  extent  not  less  deplorable  than 
that  which  has  been  described  elsewhere.  It  is 
some  consolation,  indeed,  to  find,  that,  in  spite  of 

"'  See   MarTcII's  short  poem,  proae  writers,  from  the  days  of 

'  Bennodai.*     I  have  already  re-  ahakapeare  to  the  present,  have 

ferred.in  the  beginning  of  theninth  found    these    Islands    a    auitable 

and  in  the  eleventh  chapters  of  my  theme  upon  which  to  employ  their 

lint   Volume,  to  the  manner  in  felicitous  powers  of  detcriptign. 
which  some  of  our  best  poets  and 

VOL.  II.  N 
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CHAP,  the  difficullies  caused  by  such  unhappy  differences, 
* — ^— '  the  membCTB  of  our  Church  in  these  Ishmds  strove, 
as  they  best  could,  to  set  up  the  ensignB  of  her  holy 
worship  among  their  couDtrymea  who  flocked 
thither.  And  the  simple  fiict,  which  we  shall  find 
recorded  in  the  aboTe  documents,  that  in  the  year 
1679  there  were  not  less  than  nine  Churches  in  the 
Islands,  affords  the  strongest  ground  for  believing, 
that,  during  the  present  period  of  misrule  and  turmoil, 
the  hands  of  many  of  our  brethren  must  have  Been 
engaged  in  building  up  these  Houses  of  Prayer. 

I  may  here  menMon,  as  a  further  illnstration  of 
their  desire  to  honour  the  sanctuary  of  God,  a 
fiict  communicated  to  me^  a  few  years  since,  in  a 
most  interesting  account  of  the  Bermudas,  which  I 
received  from  Mrs.  Spencer,  wife  of  the  present 
Bishop  of  Jamaica ;  namely,  that  there  is  still  pre- 
served in  one  of  the  Churches,  an  old  silver  Flagon, 
bearing  date  1640,  which  was  presented  as  a  gift  to 
the  Church  in  Hamilton  Parish. 

Before  I  close  this  chapter,  I  gladly  avail  myself 
of  the  opportunity  to  correct  an  error  into  which 
I  vras  betrayed,  in  my  first  Volume,  through  a  state- 
ment of  Stith,  a  writer,  in  general,  most  accurate.  Fol- 
lowing his  guidance,  I  had  said  that  the  Bermudas  or 
Somers  Islands  Company,  was  dissolved  at  the  same 
time  with  that  of  Virginia,  in  1624;  but  Her  Majesty's 
Attorney-General  for  the  Colony,  Mr.  Darrell,  has 
kindly  sent  me  a  communication  through  the  pre- 
sent Bishop  of  Newfoundland,  and  called  my  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Bermudas  Company  was 
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not  BnppresBed  until  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  ohap. 
hy  virtue  of  a  Quo  Warraaito  writ  prosecuted  in  the  ' — ^^— ' 
King's  Bench,  in  1684;  preparatory  to  which  pro- 
ceeding, commissioners  had  been  appointed  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Privy  Council  in  England  to  examine  the 
records  of  the  Company.  I  have  since  met  with 
additional  manuscripts  in  the  State  Paper  OflGce, 
which  supply  some  interesting  particulars  with 
r^rence  to  this  and  other  parts  of  the  history  of 
the  Bermudas;  and  will  notice  them  hereafter. 

I  find,  also,  from  infcHToation  forwarded  to  me 
from  the  same  quarter,  that  Peckard's  statement, 
respecting  Copeland,  the  zealous  chaplsdn  of  the 
Royal  James,  East  Indiaman,  that  he  was  afterwards 
'a  minister  of  the  Somers  Islands,'  is  literally  true. 
I  had  thought  that  there  was  some  reason  to  douht 
the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  which  occurs  in- 
cidentally in  his  Life  of  Nicholas  Ferrar'**;  and 
am  now  thankful  to  find  that  the  man,  whose 
eneigy  and  love  were  so  conspicuous  in  exciting 
the  sympathies  of  others  in  behalf  of  our  earliest 
Colonies,  should  have  been  permitted  to  manifest 
the  same,  in  his  own  person,  hy  his  fiuthfiil  minis- 
trations in  one  of  them.  It  apjiears,  irom  Nor- 
wood's Survey  of  the  Bermudas,  made  in  1662, 
and  still  prraerved  among  the  Harleian  Manuscripts 
in  the  British  Museum,  that  a  tract  of  land  in 
Paget's  Tribe  was  'given  to  the  Free  School  by 
Mr.  Patrick  Copeland,    sometime  Minister  of  the 
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<'«*r-  Word  in  this  Tribe'".'  This  land,  I  am  sorry  to 
' — - — '  leam,  has  since  been  appropriated  to  other  purposes ; 
but  its  donor  has  not  been  forgotten.  The  name  of 
Copeland,  Mr.  Darrell  informs  me,  is  retained,  as  a 
Christian  Name,  by  several  famili^  in  the  Islands  to 
the  pr^ent  time;  and  thus  the  memory  of  that 
feithfiil  and  devoted  minister  of  Christ  who, — vhilst 
be  was  returning  from  India,  on  board  the  vessel  of 
which  he  was  chaplain, — formed  his  first  plans  for 
the  evangelization  of  the  Western  hemisphere,  is 
still,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  cherished,  with  pious  gratitude,  in  these  dis- 
tant Islands  of  the  Atlantic. 


""  No.  0699.  I  And  ilso,  upon  a  tbeae  holy  men,  Copeland  and  Fer- 

clowr  «iaiiiiDatioii  of  this   docii-  rar,  were  aniniBted  ;   and   to  the 

meat,  the  following  pMMge :  'two  efforta  which  they  both  made  to 

aharM  of  land  given  to  the  ffree  promote  the  welfare  of  our  Colo- 

achooU  by  Mr.  fiarrar,  in  Pem-  niea.     For  the'Damet,  &c.,  of  the 

broke  IViM  :* — a  remarkable  illua-  eight  Tribes  into  which  the  Ber- 

tratioD    of   the    affectionate    and  mudai   has   been    divided   during 

devoted   spirit  by  which,   in   my  Tuckar*!  gOTernment,  MO  Vol.  i. 

fint  Volume,  I  nave  ahown  that  c.  li.  in  loc. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

WEST  INDIES,  AFRICA,  INDIA,  AND  THE  LEVANT,  IN 
THE  TIME  OF  CHARLES  THE  FIRST  AND  THE  COM- 
MONWEALTH. 

A-D.  1626— 1660. 

WEST  INDIES— Nevia,  Barbuda,  Babamai.  Montaerrat,  Antigua, 
acqniiwl  by  the  Englub,  under  Chsriea  tike  Firat— Featlr'a  Fare- 
wdl  SermoD  to  the  West  India  ComptD^,  1620— Hiodrancet  in  the 
waj  of  hii  appeal  —  EspeciBlly  in  Barbados  — The  fint  planting 
of  the  Cburch  In  tbat  Island— Goveroor  Be)l— Acta  relating  to 
Public  Worship— RaflectJona  thereon — Ligon'a  Hiatorf— Hia  cha- 
racter of  the  Plaatera — Diagraceful  treatraent  of  aervanta — And 
of  alaTM— Barbados  yielda  to  the  Commonwealth,  16dl — Jantuca 
taken,  1655 — ReasoDS  iududng  Cromirell  to  thti  act. — JbiubJo 
during  the  Commonwealth — Guiana  under  Charlea  the  Fint — Sentl- 
nenti  of  thoae  who  promoted  ita  plantation — Slarery — AFRICA — 
The  EnglUh  aometimea  enalaTed  b;  the  Moon — Remedial  megaurea 
— Pltz-GeSiT'a  Sermoni — The  Second  African  Conipan;,  1691 — 
INDIA— Second  Eaat  IniUa  Companj.  1697- St.Helenaacquired. 
16M — Confliotiug  clumsof  the  English  and  Dutch  iu  India  reconciled, 
1654 — Cauaes  why  no  ijatematic  effort  was  then  made  to  eTangeltie 
India — EtIIs  thereof — Wood's  Holy  Meditatinn  for  Seamen,  chiefly 
those  who  idled  to  India — Tent's  ThankagiTing  Sermon  before  the 
Eaat  India  Company — Reynold^  Sermon  before  theaame — Evelyn's 
notice  of  it— The  LEVANT  COMPANY— Pocock,  the  Orien- 
taliat,  tbeir  Chaplun,  162!) — Appointed  Laudian  Profesaor  of  Arabic. 
16S6— Vieits  Cooatantinople—Retams  to  England,  1640-1- HIa 
duties — His  triala- The  beneiit  of  his  and  kindred  labour*— Notice 
of  Isaac  Baaire — Concluding  reflecliona. 

The  history  of  the  New  Eogland  Colonies,  in  the  chap. 
time  nf  Charles  the  First  and  the  Commonwealth,  ■ — ^ — • 
presents  to  our  view  a  series  of  events  as  closely 
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connected  with  each  other  as  those  which  we  have 
-'  attempted  to  trace  in  the  last  chapter,  during  the 
same  period,  in  connexion  with  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. It  is  also  identified  with  the  history  of  the 
mother  country  throughout  the  same  epoch.  I  have 
thought  it  better,  therefore,  to  defer  the  notice 
of  all  those  Colonies,  until  I  am  able  to  give  it 
in  a  connected  form,  which  I  propose  doing  in  the 
course  of  the  nest  chapter.  In  the  present,  I  wish  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  those  different 
regions  of  the  West  and  East,  in  which  the  ener^es 
of  the  English  nation  were  at  this  time  employed, 
for  the  purposes  either  of  colonization  or  trade ;  to 
mark,  in  each  separate  field  of  enterprise,  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Church  of  England  remembered, 
and  strove  to  fulfil,  the  duties  which,  we  have  said, 
were  incumbent  upon  her  by  virtue  of  this  enlarge- 
ment of  her  sphere  of  operation ' ;  and  to  recount 
the  difiiculties  which,  under  one  or  another  shap^ 
hindered  her  in  the  discharge  of  these  respmisi- 
bilities. 

And,  first,  let  us  turn  to  the  West  Indies.  I 
have  already  described,  as  briefly  as  I  could,  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  earliest  possessions  of 
the  English  were  acquired  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe '.  The  first  was  the  Island  of  St.  Christopher, 
or  St  Kitt's,  in  which  Warner  had  made  a  settle- 
ment towards  the  end  of  James  the  First's  reign ; 
and  the  proprietorship  of  which,  and  of  the  rest  of 

■  Set  Vol.  i.  c.  f\.  id  fin.  '  IbiiLc  lii.  in  loc. 
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the  Garibbee  Islands,  had  been  conferred,  in  the  chap. 
first  year  of  Charles  the  First,  upon  James  Hay,  the  ' — v^— ' 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  assisted  Warner  in  his  enter- 
prize  *.  The  second  was  Barbados,  upon  which  an 
English  crew  is  said  to  have  landed  as  early  as  the 
year  1606 ;  bot  the  fbrmal  settlement  of  which  was 
not  made  until  the  last  year  of  James  the  First's 
reign,  when,  by  virtue  of  a  grant  conferred  by  that 
monarch  upon  Lord  Ley,  aftenrords  Earl  of  Marl- 
borough, a  band  of  colonists  laid  the  foundations  of 
James  Town  in  the  Island.  Ley  soon  afterwards 
consented  to  waive  his  patent  in  &Tour  of  CWlisl^ 
upon  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money ;  so  that  the 
entire  jurisdiction  and  proprietorship  of  the  only 
English  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  at  the 
beginning  of  Charles  the  First's  reign,  were  vested 
wholly  in  the  latter  nobleman. 

Many  more  possessions  were  acquired   by  the  Neru,  Bv 
English  in  the  West  Indies,  during  the  period  which  m-,  Moqi- 
is  now  passing  in  review  before  us.    The  first  move-  tigu.  •«- 
ment  was  made  from  St  Kitt's,  under  the  direction  tka  Eur 

lilh,  UDdfT 

of  Warner,   wh(^  in  1628,  passed  thence  to  thechwieitb« 
small  Island  of  Nevis,  about  half  a  league  distant, 
and  began  a  plantation  upon  it  *.  This  was  followed, 
in  the  same  year,  by  the  settlement  of  Barbuda, — 
a  larger  Island  situated  to  the  north-east,- — which 

>  Some  FrencbmeD  took  joint    both  nationg  «t  any  ^mo  bound  for 
of  St.  Kill's,  OD  the  Mme     Amarici.  Edw&rdi'^HiBtorrof  the 


dsT  with  Warner,  tud  his  Eo^Iish  We«t  Ipdiei,  i.  434 ;  Anden 

follower*,  npon  hU  return  thither  Hittory   of   Commerce,   in    Mm> 

in  1635;  and  the  object  of  both  phenon'a  Annali,  ii.  3S1. 

wai  to  h«*e  a  olace  of  ufe  retreat  '   Anderaon,   ut   f  up.   350,  and 

for  the  reception  of  the  ahips  of  355. 
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pHAp.  Warner  also  conducted ' ;  and  it  is  said  that  another 
' — ■^■^—  party  of  English  began,  about  the  same  time,  to 
plant  the  Island  of  Providence,  the  chief  of  the 
Bahamas  *.  In  reward  for  these  services,  Warner 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood;  and,  in  1632, 
extended  still  further  the  limits  of  the  government 
assigned  to  him  under  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  hj  plant- 
ing the  Island  of  Montserrat.  Some  few  English 
&milies  also,  under  the  command  of  Warner's  son, 
ventured  to  settle  at  the  same  time  in  Antigua ;  but 
little  progress  vras  then  made  towards  any  extensive 
colonization  of  tiie  Island.  In  1639,  the  Island  of 
St  Lucia  was  added  to  the  English  possessions; 
but  only  for  a  time,  and  with  disastrous  con- 
sequences; for,  two  years  afterwards,  the  English 
governor,  and  most  of  his  followers,  were  murdered 
by  the  Carib  natives,  who  thus  took  vengeance  upon 
the  English,  for  the  grievous  and  cruel  injuries 
which  tbey  bad  inflicted  upon  so  many  of  their 
countrymen '. 


■  Ibid.  356.  tigut  ftt  Senile,— vben  he    dl*- 

'  Ibid.  36 1.    In  the  Bnt  com-  covered  and  abudooed  it  in  U93. 

miuitm  granted  for  the  govern-  Ibid.  i.  3. 

oient  of  Barbados  and  the  Lee-  ^  Andenon,  ut  lup.  ii.  408  ;  Ac- 
ward  Islands,  Warner  u  dens-  countof  the  European  Settlement* 
nated  a  '  Gentleman.'  (Afipeadix  in  America,  ii.  86.  Theparticulara 
to  'Antigua  and  the  Antignani,*  of  the  atrodtie*  inflicted  npon  the 
ii.  306.)  P^re  Dii  Tertre,  in  hia  Canbs,  bv  both  French  and  Eng- 
HitlOPf  of  the  Antillei,  speaks  rlish  settlers,  are  described  by  the 
of  hitn  as  '  un  Capitune  Anglois,  French  ecclesiastic,  nbose  histori- 
nomm^  Waemard  ['  and,  in  1692,  cal  work  is  cited  in  the  above  note, 
he  is  described  as  General  Sir  wilb  a  composure  which  certainij 
Thomas  Warner,  *  Antigua,*  &c.  i.  does  not  indicate  any  strongienso, 
44.  The  name  of  the  Island  is  in  his  own  mind,  of  the  shameful 
said  to  have  tieen  given  to  it  by  wrong. 
Columbu*,— from  St.  Mary  of  An- 
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But  they  who  were  engaged  in  the  extension  of   chap. 
the  English  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  were  ^~Yr—' 
not  suffered  to  cany  on  that  work,  for  the  indulgence  U^" 
ouly  of  their  own  avftrice  or  ambition,  without  hear-  i''^*'^^ 
ing  any  word  of  Christian  warning.     It  appears  p^r.  is^s. 
that,  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  St.  Kitt's  by 
our  couDtrymen,  a  faithful  and  able  minister  of 
onr  Cfaarch  had  been  at  hand  to  restrun  the  vio- 
lence, and    to   sanctiiy  by    the  ordiuances   of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  the  diligence,  of  those  who  went 
out  upon   that  expedition.    HU  name   was  John 
Featly ;  and  the  Sermon  which  he  preached  at  St. 
Botolpb's,    Aldersgate,    on    the    6th    of   Septem- 
ber,  1620, — before  Sir  Thomas  Warner,  and  the 
rest  of  his  Company  bound  to  the  West  Indies,— 
is  still  extant,  and  shows  the  spirit  in  which  he  strove 
to  discharge  the  dntiee  of  his  sacred  office '.    I  have 
spoken,   in  my  former  Volume,   of  the  Sermons, 
preached    at    different   times    before   the  Vitginia 
Company,  by  Crashaw,  and  Symonds,  and  Donne  * ; 
and  they  wbo  have  read  carefully  the  extracts  made 
from  them,  will  be  ready,  T  think,  to  admit,  that, 
for  faithfiilness  of  Scriptural   exposition,  and  for 


'  The  reader  muit  Dot  confound  with  such  shatueliil  crueltr  b;  that 

the  preacher  of  this  Sermon  with  bodv.  Neal,  ii.  334. 967 ;  Walker*! 

the  well  kaown  Dr.  Featly,  who  Suffering  of  the  Clergy,  Fart  ii. 

wu  ebaplMn  of  Archbithop  At>-  168 — 170.    TheM  two  clergyman 

hot,  and  afterwards  of  Charles  the  might   have    been,   and  probably 

fint  I  who  appeared  ai  a  witnen  were,  relationi  ;  but  the  Christian 

gainst  Land  upon  biatrial  (His-  name  of  the  former  «u  John,  and 

tory   of  Laud'*   Troubles,  310—  tbal  of  the  latter  Daniel. 

313);  and  who,  although  he  wat  '  See    the    eighth    and   tenth 

at  first  a  member  of  the  Apsembly  chapters. 
of  DiTinea,  was  afterwards  treated 
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CHAP,  animated  and  fervid  eloquence,  the;  are  second  to 
' — ■■ — '  none  which  can  be  found  upon  the  same  subject  in 
the  records  of  our  own  or  any  other  Churob.  The 
Sermon  which  I  am  now  about  to  notice,  may  well 
challenge  competition  with  them,  even  upon  these 
grounds ;  but,  in  one  respect,  it  pouseaseB  an  interest 
which  belongs  not  to  anjr  of  the  former ;  tot  he  who 
preacbed  it,  as  T  have  just  remarked,  had  himself 
borne,  and  was  again  about  to  bear,  a  part  in  the 
work  which  he  exhorted  others  to  undertake.  Thus, 
in  bis  Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Carliale^  Featly 
states,  that  *the  noble  worth  of  his  'deseruing 
Commander,  Sir  Thomas  Warner,'  had  made  him  '  a 
Traveller  into  the  Indies,  being  thereby  the  first 
Preacher  upon  Saint  Christopher's  Hands ;'  and,  in 
another  passage,  he  adds,  according  to  the  quaint 
fashion  of  that  day,  '  If  any  carpe  at  it  [the  Sermon], 
peraduenture  it  may  proue  a  Mansenile  apple 
(whereof  I  haue  aeene  diners  in  the  Indies)  that 
blisters  the  tongues  of  them  that  taste.' 

His  text  IB  Joshua  i.  9 :  **  Have  not  I  commanded 
thee  ?  Be  strong,  and  of  a  good  courage;  be  not  afraid, 
neither  be  thou  dismayed ;  for  I  will  be  with  thee 
whitberaoever  thou  goest."  He  describes  the  text 
as  one  that  '  speakes  in  Thunder,  and  like  the  rows- 
ing  Drum  beates  an  Alarum ;'  and,  although  the 
consideration  of  it,  he  admits,  might  not  be  welcome 
to  some  of  his  hearers,  *  whose  homebred  security 
desires  to  nozle  itselfe  in  the  sweet  repose  of  a 
happy  peace;'  yet  be  declares  that  he  cbose  it 
chiefly  for  the  sake'  of  those  among  them,  whose 
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'oce&nons*  then  commaQded  them  'to  take  leave  of  chap. 
their  Natiue  Soile^  that  they  might  possesBe  the ' — v^ 
land  of  the  Hittitea  and  Amorites,  the  Habitations 
of  Saluage  Heathens,  whose  rnderstandings  were 
nener  jet  illmninated  with  the  knowledge  of  their 
Maker.'  He  next  separates  the  text  into  two  main 
divisions ;  the  first,  comprising  the  consideration  of 
the  Almighty  Ruler,  who  gave  this  command  and  pro- 
mise onto  Joshua,  and  also  the  authority  and  fulness 
of  each  of  them ;  the  second,  comprising  the  considerar 
tion  of  Joshua,  who  received  this  command  and  pro- 
mise, and  the  duties,  both  positive  and  n^ative,  to 
which  he  was  thereby  bound.  In  the  prosecution 
of  his  purpose,  Featly  displays,  with  great  powers  of 
reasoning  and  store  of  learning,  a  spirit  of  deep  and 
earnest  piety.  He  was  evidently  one  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Metaphysical  School,  which  flourished 
in  his  day,  and  of  whose  members  Johnson,  in  his  ad- 
mirable Life  of  Cowley,  has  truly  said,  that,  *  if  they 
frequently  threw  away  their  wit  upon  &lse  conceits, 
they  likewise  struck  out  some  unexpected  truth  :  if 
their  conceits  were  far-fetched,  they  were  often 
worth  the  carriage :'  and  that,  '  to  write  on  their 
plan,  it  was  at  least  necessary  to  read  and  think  '".' 
These  remarks  eminently  apply  to  the  arguments  and 
illustrations  with  which  Featly's  Sermon  abounds; 
and,  on  this  account,  also,  it  is  difficult  to  recast 
them  in  a  condensed  form.  The  pregnancy  of  his 
thoughts,  and  the  terseness  of  his  language,  defy 
abridgment. 

'"  JohiuoD**  Work),  it.  22. 
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CHAP.  The  practical  application,  however,  of  bis  argii- 
' — v-^  ment,  under  each  division  of  his  Sennon,  is  too 
important  to  be  overlooked ;  and  I  sabjoin  one  or 
two  specimens.  In  that  part,  for  instance,  which  is 
directed  to  the  consideration  of  the  authority  and 
fiilnesB  of  the  commission  granted  hj  the  Almighty 
onto  Joshua, — having  shown  the  great  privileges  of 
the  Israehtea,  to  whom  the  commission  had  been  first 
granted,- — he  extends  the  possession  of  them,  in  the 
following  terms,  to  all  then  present,  who  should 
at  any  time  undertake  the  commission  of  Joshua: 
'Let  them  be  assured,  that  if  God  hath  given 
them  their  authority  with  a  "  Have  I  not  com- 
manded thee  r  the  same  God  will  also  give  them 
the  Promise,  "  I  will  be  with  thee."  There  is  none 
beere  but  my  speech  must  addresse  itselfe  vnto. 
Those  that  only  walke  in  the  streets,  unlesse  God 
hath  giuen  them  his  Promise  to  be  with  them,  may 
feel  his  lodgments  by  seuerall  chances.  Those  thiat 
ride  abroad  without  this  Promise,  may  daily  heare  of 
the  seuerall  afflictions  which  they,  as  well  as  others, 
haue  beene,  or  may  be  bitten  with.  But  more  par- 
ticularly We,  whose  intent  it  is  (with  God'is  assist- 
ance) to  plough  vp  the  foamie  Billowes  of  the  vast 
Ocean ;  whose  Resolutions  have  commanded  us  to 
visite  another  World  (as  Geographers  haue  termed 
it).  Wee  (I  say)  must  first  be  sore  that  our  Commis- 
sion runs  In  the  words  of  my  text,  "  Have  I  not 
commanded  thee?"  and  then  doubt  not  but  the 
Promise  will  ensue  vpon  it,  "  I  will  be  with  thee." 
"  I  will  be  with  thee,"  loshua,  not  at  this  time  onelv, 
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but  for  euer;  and  not  in  this  place  onelj,   but    '^j^^*'- 
"  wbithersoener  tbou  goest ","  ' — ■- — ' 

Again :  '  What  manner  of  persons  then  ought  we 
to  he  in  all  holineBse  and  Tprigbtness  of  life  ?  He 
that  runs  on  in  his  sinnes  (iust  like  a  Moath  about 
the  Candle  in  the  night)  playes  with  hell  fire,  till  at 
laat  it  consumes  him.  He  that  makes  a  profession 
of  holinesse,  and  seemes  to  endeuor  to  be  as  he 
appeares,  jet  harbouring  still  some  bosome-sinne, 
imitates  a  Fly  shot  Tp  in  a  Chamber  at  noon-daj, 
which  beholding  the  day-light  through  the  glasse, 
beates  itselfe  to  death  against  that  which  discouers 
the  light:  But  he  whose  heart  is  vpright,  and 
conuersation  iust,  flies  vp  in  his  Meditations  to 
the  highest  Heauens,  to  prepare  a  plaoe  for  what 
is  yet  imprisoned  vpon  earth.  Whensoeuer  hee 
stayes  at  home,  hee  findes  Crod  there,  and  for 
the  time  makes  it  a  Bethel :  when  he  goes  abroad 
(with  lacob)  he  findeB  Giod  there  too,  and  sets 
▼p  a  Filler  of  Praiers,  to  make  it  the  Gate  of 
Heaven.  When  he  sleepes,  he  is  clambering  vpon 
lacob's  Ladder  vp  to  Heauen :  And  when  be  wakes, 
he  finds  God  with  him  then  too,  ready  to  accept  of 
his  Sacrifice,  and  protect  him  vnder  the  shadow  of 
bis  wings.  The  whole  Yniuerse  can  as  well  teach  in 
the  Omnipresence,  as  the  Omnipotencie  of  Grod,  and 
confound  the  assertions  of  heathenish  Infidelity. 
loshua  durst  neither  question  the  Power  of  God, 
whether  hee  could  be  with  him,  nor  his  Truth,  whether 
hee  would  be  with  him  whithersoeuer  he  went. 

■>  Featly'f  Sennoa,  16,  17. 
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CHAP.  'TtiuB  mast  we  then  with  loshua  resolue  to  obey, 
' — ^ — '  that  we  may  secure  our  bappinesse.  God  will  be  with 
U8,  if  he  promise  it ;  Glod  will  promise  it,  if  we  desire 
it ;  but,  without  that,  no  Promise,  nor  faoourable  Pre- 
sence. God  will  be  with  us  ia  Peace,  to  preserue  ns 
in  Unity ;  in  the  Warres^  to  poe  ns  the  Victorie ; 
in  our  Natiue  Soile,  to  blesse  us  with  Plentie ;  and 
in  forraigne  parts,  to  enrich  vs  with  Prosperity; 
prouided  alwaies  that  (with  loshua)  wee  receioe  oar 
command  from  the  God  of  Heaven.  But  if  being 
commanded,  we  runne  into  disobedience^  our  Peace 
shall  be  corrupted  with  perpetuall  Alarums ;  oar 
Warres  shall  deuonre  ts;  our  owne  Country  shall 
lye  waste;  and  when  we  seeke  abroad,  we  shall 
perish  where  none  shall  have  compassion  on  ua. 

*  Let  us  then  more  especially,  which  must  looke 
vndaunted  upon  Death  itseUe,  by  the  protection  of 
our  Maker,  and  see  his  workes  of  wonder  in  tbe 
Deepes ;  that  must  flye  firom  hence  vpon  the  wings 
of  the  Wind  to  the  wast  places  of  the  earth,  to 
plant  the  knowledge  of  his  goodness  who  commands 
TB  to  goe;  Let  us  (I  say)  more  especially  assare 
ourselues  that  we  are  dispatched  with  loshua's  Com- 
mission, that  the  Sea  may  be  but  a  lordan  unto  as, 
and  the  Land  we  goe  to  inhabit,  a  Canaan.  Our 
examples  must  as  much  teach  the  Salvages  wb&t  we 
obey,  as  our  Precepts  whom  we  obey.  Our  Religion 
must  be  as  well  clad  in  Sinceritie,  as  our  Strength 
in  Courage ;  that  so  those  ignorant  Infidels,  obsera- 
ing  our  religious  Conuersation,  may  ioyne  with  vs  in 
a  happy  Resolution.     Our  equall  steps  and  upright 
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behaTior  thus  mflaming  the  hearts  of  tbn  i^orant,  '^^^- 
it  may  peradnentore  prooe  Id  a  short  spocci,  a '  ■'  ' 
greater  taske  to  disswade  them  from  beleaoing  na  to 
be  Gods,  than  to  perswade  them  to  beleeae  that 
there  is  a  God.  Thus  may  those,  which  are  yet 
without,  be  comforted,  and  may  perceiue  that  God 
18  with  via  whithersoeuer  we  goe  'V 

I  will  extract  only  one  more  passage,— that  which 
concludes  the  Sermon :  *  You  that  Hue  at  home 
under  your  owne  Vines,  and  eate  the  ftiiltes  of  your 
owne  Trees ;  that  feele  not  the  terror  of  want,  nor 
the  heftte  of  miseries,  to  yon  it  belongs  to  be  vahant 
in  snffering  (if  occasion  shall  happen)  any  persecu- 
tion or  croBse  which  God  may  iustly  inflict  upon 
you,  eitlier  as  a  Punishment  or  Tryal.  Besides  ye 
must  be  yaliant  in  the  conflict  against  the  World, 
the  Flesh,  and  the  Deuil,  lest  if  tfaey  ouercome, 
destruction  sodainely  come  upon  you,  as  sorrow 
upon  a  woman  in  travel!. 

'And  againev  for  us  that  go  abroad,  it  belongs  in 
a  speciall  manner  not  to  be  afraid,  neither  bee  dis- 
maid.  If  the  saiging  waves  of  a  swelling  sea  smoke 
oat  threats  and  anger,  yet  he  that  walked  upon  the 
water  and  breathed  a  calme,  can  doe  the  like  for  vs 
too ;  but  we  must  not  be  afraid,  neither  be  dismaid. 
When  the  tempestuous  Winds  buzze  in  our  ears, 
and  seeme  to  speake  the  language  of  death,  he  that 
once  charm'd  them  with  "  Peace,  be  still ;"  can  doe 
the  like  for  vs  too ;  but  we  must  not  feare  them, 
neither  be  dismaid.  If  the  blustering  noise  of  Guns 
"  Ibid.  20-22. 
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^^^'  ^^^^  roare  in  our  eares,  to  threaten  our  mangling 
' — ■" —  auboereion,  yet  hee  that  taught  oar  Enemies  to  war, 
and  their  fingers  to  fight,  can  as  well  vuteach  them 
agmne,  and  strike  them  with  astonishment  for  our 
Bakes :  but  he  still  requires  that  we  should  not  be 
afraid,  neither  be  dismaid.  Lastly,  if  the  Companie 
of  Indian  Archers  ranke  themselves  against  vs,  yea 
and  promise  to  themselves  our  vtter  confusion ;  yet 
must  we  know  that  the  Lord,  which  is  a  Man  of 
War,  (as  he  hath  stiled  himselfe,)  which  breaketh 
the  Bow  in  pieces,  and  knappeth  the  Arrowes 
in  sunder,  can  preuent  their  furie ;  but  his  Charge 
will  remaine  the  same;  the  same  Condition,  that 
wee  bee  not  afrtud,  neither  bee  diemaied. 

■  Let  me  adde  then  S.  Austin's  words  of  Consola- 
tion :  "  Deus  tibi  totum  est,"  &c.  God  will  be  all 
in  all  vnto  thee :  if  thou  art  hungry,  he  will  be  bread 
vnto  thee;  if  thirsty,  wat«r;  if  thou  sittest  in  dark- 
nesse,  he  will  shine  vpon  thee;  and  if  thou  art 
naked,  he  will  cloathe  thee  with  Immortalitie.  O 
let  us  then,  who  intend  (by  the  diuine  Prouidence) 
to  "sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land,"  here 
make  our  promise  vnto  the  Almighty,  that  he  shall 
be  the  Lord  our  God,  and  him  alone  will  we  serue. 
And  then  the  Lord  will  speake  unto  us,  as  be  did  to 
Joshua,  in  the  words  of  our  text,  '*  Have  not  I  com- 
manded thee,"  &c. 

*  But,  before  we  depart,  it  remaines  that  the  Tes- 
timonie  of  our  Faith,  Repentance,  Loue,  Zeale, 
and  all  other  divine  Graces  be  sealed  here  in 
the   fiice  of  the  Congregation.     See  how  for  our 
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Farewell,  Christ  hath  iauited  vs  all  vnto  a  Feaet  O  chap. 
let  iu  draw  neere,  and  receiue  our  Sweet  Jesus  into  ' — v-^ — ■ 
the  bosomes  of  our  Soules,  that  be  vaay  receiue  us 
into  the  Anoes  of  his  Mercie.  Our  loning  Sauiour 
did  eate  of  the  Bread  of  Affliction,  that  we  might 
eate  of  the  Bread  of  Life.  Our  Jesus  dranke  of  the 
Waters  of  Marah.  that  we  might  drinke  of  the 
sweet  springs  of  Liuing  Water.  Come,  let  vs  feast 
then  both  with  him,  and  on  him,  who  fasted  for  vs ; 
let  TS  embrace  bim  with  reuerence;  hold  bim  bj 
&ith ;  keepe  him  with  charity ;  and  preserue  him 
in  oar  soules,  with  repentance  for  our  wrongs  past, 
and  Praiers  and  striuing  against  it  for  time  to  come ; 
that  his  victorious  Death  may  be  to  as  a  triumphant 
Life.  Thus,  when  we  baue  all  eaten  and  dranke 
together  the  assurance  of  our  Adoption  and  Salufr- 
tioo,  let  TS  depari:  in  Peace,  with  ioj  in  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

*  But  first,  to  those  that  remaine  in  this  flourish- 
ing Kingdome,  We  will  cry,  "  Peace  be  within  your 
walls,  and  Plenteousnesse  within  your  Palaces ;  For 
our  Brethren  and  Companions'  sakes,  we  will  wish 
you  Prosperity."  For  us,  that  must  arise  and  seeke 
out  a  ferther  habitation,  we  will  beg  of  the  Almighty 
with  an  unanimous  consent,  that  he  will  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  speake  unto  us  in  the  words  of 
my  Text :  **  Have  not  I  commanded  you  ?  Only  be 
strong,  and  of  a  good  courage :  Be  not  afraid,  neither 
be  dismayed,  for  I  will  be  with  you  whithersoever 
you  goe  '*."' 

"  Ibid.  31—84. 
VOL.  11.  0 
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CHAP,  The  solemn  gathering  of  the  people  to  whom 
^^^^  Featly  addressed  these  words  in  God's  House  of 
bii'^l^"'  Prayer,  the  supplications  and  thanksgivings  which 
they  then  poured  forth,  the  Scriptures  which  they 
then  heard,  the  Holy  Communion  of  which  they 
then  partook,  are  all  witnesses  to  prove,  that,  among 
those  who  joined  in  the  firtit  adventures  of  our 
countrymen  to  the  West  Indies,  were  men  deeply 
sensible  of  the  obligations  which  rested  upon  them 
as  baptized  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
their  native  England.  But  it  was  ordained  that 
their  hands  should  not,  at  that  time,  be  fully 
strengthened  to  carry  forward  the  work  upon  which 
they  had  thus  entered.  Instead  of  seeing  more  of 
their  fellow-citizens  come  out  to  support  them  in 
the  same  spirit,  the  numbers  of  such  men,  even  in 
their  own  ranks,  became  less,  and  others  who  suc- 
ceeded them,  neither  shared  their  sympathies,  nor 
echoed  their  prayers.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  trace  the 
secondary  causes  which  led  to  this  result  For 
instance,  in  the  early  part  of  Charles  the  First's  reign, 
the  assignment  of  the  proprietorship  of  the  various 
Plantations  to  two  different  noblemen,  Carlisle  and 
Marlborough,  had  engendered  quarrels,  which  were 
kept  up  by  their  respective  partizans  abroad  long  after 
the  question  in  dispute  had  been  settled  at  home. 
Smith,  who  had  experienced  in  his  own  disasters, 
and  in  those  which  befell  Virginia,  the  pernicious 
consequences  of  divided  councils  at  home,  describe^ 
as  might  be  expected,  in  strong  terms,  the  renewal 
of  the  same  mischievous  course  in  our  AVest  Indian 
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Colonies.  It  arose,  he  says,  from  '  home-bred  adven-  ohap. 
tarerB,'  who  wished  to  have  all  things  as  they  would  - — .-^— ' 
conceit  and  have  it;  and  the  more  they  are  con- 
tradicted, the  more  hot  they  are. — It  is  a  wonder  to 
me  (he  continues)  to  see  such  mischiefs  and  miracles 
in  men  ;  how  greedily  they  pursue  to  dispoBSeae  the 
planters  of  the  name  of  Christ  Jesus,  yet  say  they 
are  Christians,  when  so  much  of  the  world  is  un- 
possessed ;  yea,  and  better  land  than  they  so  much 
strive  for,  murthering  so  many  Christiana,  burning 
and  spoiling  so  many  cities,  villages,  and  countries, 
and  subverting  so  many  kingdoms ;  when  so  much 
lietb  wast,  or  only  possessed  by  a  few  poor  savage^ 
that  more  serve  the  devil  for  fear  than  God  for 
love;  whose  ignorance  we  pretend  to  reform,  but 
covetousness,  humours,  ambition,  fkotion,  and  pride 
hath  BO  many  instmments,  we  perform  very  little  to 
any  purpose ;  nor  is  there  either  honour  or  profit  to 
be  got  by  any  that  are  so  vile,  to  undertake  the  sub- 
version or  hinderance  of  any  honest  intended  Chris- 
tian plantation  '*. 

In  addition  to  the  above  difficulties,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  as  the  unhappy  reign  of  Charles 
went  on,  the  progress  of  discontent,  division,  and  ruin 
which  kept  pace  with  it,  so  paralyzed  every  energy 
which  might  have  been  put  forth  by  the  Church, 
in  behalf  of  her  members  scattered  throughout 
these  infant  settlements  in  the  West  Indies,  that 
no  help  whatsoever  could  be  extended   to  tbem. 


*  Smitb't  Tnvfb.  tec.  m  Churehill's  Voyigw, 

o2 
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CHAP,  They  were  left  as  destitute  as  were  their  lirethren 
' — -'- — '  in  other  landa  It  was  simply  the  renewal,  in  those 
repons,  of  the  self-same  process,  which,  in  every 
other  part  of  the  English  empire,  was  then  permitted 
to  prevail. 
^^bllat.  "^^^  ®'i^  inflaences  were  fbund  to  operate 
throughout  all  our  possesBions  in  the  West  Indies, 
at  this  period,  and  in  none  more  conspicuouBly 
than  in  the  most  important  of  them  dl,  Barba- 
dos. Smith,  indeed,  says  of  its  inhabitants,  that 
there  had  *  been  so  many  iactions  among  them,'  that 
he  could  '  not  from  so  many  variable  relations  give 
any  certainty  for  their  orderly  government".  In  feet, 
the  discord  and  profligacy  which  prev^led  among 
some  of  its  earliest  settlers,  in  1625, — when  Deane 
was  entrusted  with  its  government, — was  bo  great, 
that  the  first  chaplain,  appointed  to  officiate  among 
them,  Nicholas  Leverton,  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
absolutely  left  his  post  in  despair;  and  transferred 
his  services  to  a  party  who  attempted,  but  without 
success,  to  make  a  settlement  in  Tobago  '*.  And, 
afterwards,  in  1629,  when  Charles  Woolferstone 
was  Bent  out  by  Lord  Carlisle,  with  sixty-four 
persons  under  his  command,  and  a  grant  of  ten 
thousand  acres,  it  is  said  that  incessant  quarrels 
took  place  between  him  and  the  parties  who  had 
already  gained  a  footing  in  the  Island,  under  the 
authority  of  the  rival  proprietor.  Upon  one  oc- 
casion,  in   particular,    I    find    that  the   disputants 

"  Ibid.  400.  "  Cslamy's  NoacoDformitt's  Meroorud,  i.  290. 
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were  about  to  give  open   battle  to  each  other,    PS^""- 
when  Mr.  Kentlane,  'a  pious  dergyman,'  as  he  is  ' — ^- — ' 
described,  rushed  in  between  them,  and  prevented 
the  efiu8ion  of  blood,  by  persuading  them  to  submit 
their  difference  to  the  authorities  at  home  ". 

Bat  there  were  other  evil  influences  at  work  in 
this  Island  besides  those  already  mentioned.  '  The 
calamities  of  England,*  it  has  been  said,  with  not 
less  force  than  truth,  *  served  to  people  Barbados  'V 
And  what  a  world  of  misery  is  revealed  in  this  brief 
sentence!  the  mother-country  and  the  iniant  colony 
placed,  side  by  side,  together ;  the  parent  shaken  to 
the  very  centre  by  fearful  discord,  and  her  best  life- 
blood,  streaming  from  many  a  wound ;  whilst,  around 
her  fresh  offipring,  are  gathered  all  the  same  elements 
which  thought  confusion  and  misery  to  herself.  We 
can  but  glance,  and  that  very  hastily,  at  the  conse- 
quences of  this  state  of  things ;  but  it  will  be  enough 
to  tell  us  how  sore  were  the  trials  of  the  Island.  The 
fertility  of  its  soil  had,  in  the  first  instance,  attracted 
emigrants  of  various  ranks ;  and  these,  as  the  King's 
cause  grew  weaker,  were,  for  the  most  part,  his  ad- 
herents, who  saw  no  hope  left  to  them  in  their  native 
country.  Such  men  had  possessed,  at  first,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  liberty  of  marking  out  for  themselves 

'■^  Payet't  Hiitory  of  Bubadoa,  anciaiit  records,  p>pen,  aad  ao- 

23.    Tb«  iDtbontj  which  Pojer  eoiiDt*  taken  fi^m   Mr.  William 

hai  followed  in  making  thia  and  Arnold,  Mr.  Samael  Balklj',  and 

other  itateEDsata,  relatiw  to  the  Mr.  John   Samaen,  lonie  of  the 

■anie  period,  ii  that  of  a  small  fimt  aettlen,  the  lait  of  whom  wu 

anonvmoiu  volame,  pabliahed   io  iliTe  in  1668,  aged  82.' 
Limdoa  in   174S,  entitled  ■He>        "  Short   Hiatory  of  Barbadoa, 

main  of  the  fint  Settlement  in  p.  8. 
Bu^wdoa,   &c»    extracted    from 
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their  several  places  of  refuge ;  but  this  was  graduidly 
.  taken  from  them,  as  Cromwell's  power  increased. 
And,  when  at  length  he  became  absolute,  we  find 
him  selecting  Barbados  as  the  place  of  banishment 
for  the  enemies  whom  his  sword  spared.  Thus,  in 
his  Report  to  Parliament,  September  17,  1649, 
which  describes  the  massacre  executed  by  his  com- 
mands at  Drogheda,  Cromwell  writes,  '  WheiT  thej 
submitted,  their  officers  were  knocked  on  the  head ; 
and  every  tenth  man  of  the  soldiers  killed,  aad  the 
rest  shipped  for  the  Barbadoes.  The  soldiers  in  the 
other  tower  were  all  spared,  as  to  their  lives  onlj, 
and  shipped  likewise  for  the  Barbadoes  ".* 

This  Island  also  was  fixed  upon  as  a  safe  place  of 
confinement  for  many  of  those  who  were  made 
prisoaers  at  the  battle  of  Worcester;  and,  again, 
for  others,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell's 
officers,  when  the  insurrection  at  Salisbury  was 
quelled.  The  sufferings,  which  the  last-named  exiles 
were  made  to  endure,  were  most  barbarous ;  and  I 
call  the  reader's  attention  to  them,  for  <me  moment, 

>■  Carlyle'i  Cromwell,  u.  ftl.    1  ez«rdaed  b;  the  Pagan  leaden  of 

had  thought  that  do  mao,  ure  Antiaahy,'  hu,  nevertheleM,  the 

hero  wonhippen,  id  their  extnr  bardibood  to  a*wrt,  that  '  Cnta- 

*igBQce,    could   have  spoksD    of  well  acted  in  Ireland  like  a  great 

Cromwell's   campaign   in   Ireland  ttatesmsn,  and  that  the  means  he 

in  anj  other  terms  than  those  of  employed  were  thoae  best  caicu. 

condemnation ;  but  Merle  D'Au-  kted  promptly  to  reatore  order  in 

b^^  in  hi*  recent  '  Vindication '  that  anhappy  conntrj.*  And  then, 

^e  .!._  ¥»__. _i.i._...L  I.   .  Bg  if  to  put  the  climax  to  his 

__  _  eulogy,  he   spiles   to   Cromwell 

0  sfaoala  bare  been  the  beatitude  pronounceil  bj  our 

e  to  terrible  a  war,'  SaTioor  on  the  Mount :  "  Blessed 


verity  than  had  ever  perhaps  been     God."  p.  146. 
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because  they  illustrate  most  powerfully  the  evils  chap. 
which  Barbados  experienced  by  being  made  the  scene  — ^-— ' 
of  such  oppression. 

The  aocoant  of  them  is  ^ven  in  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  'England's  Slavery,  or  Barbados  Merchan- 
dize,' and  published  in  1669.  It  contains  a  Petition  to 
Parliament  from  Marcellinus  Rivers  and  Oxenbridge 
Foyl^  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  seventy  more 

*  free-bom  Englishmen,'  who  had  all  been  sold  un- 
condemned  into  slavery.  The  Petition  sets  forth 
that  they  had  been  made  prisoners  at  Exeter  and 
Ilchester,  on  pretence  of  the  Salisbury  rising ;  and, 
although  the  indictments  against  some  of  them  had 
never  been  preferred,  and  in  the  case  of  others 
ignored,  and  the  rest  who  had  undergone  trial  had 
been  acquitted,  they  had,  nevertheless,  been  kept  in 
prison  for  a  whole  year ;  at  the  end  of  which  time, 
they  had  suddenly  been  snatched  out  of  their  prisons, 
and  driven  through  the  streets  of  Exeter,  by  com- 
mand of  the  then  high  sheriff,  Copleston,  under  a  guard 
of  horse  and  foot ; — none  being  snared  to  take  leave 
of  them ; — and  so  hurried  to  Plymouth,  and  put  on 
boardship,  when,  after  they  had  lain  fourteen  days, 
the  captain  set  sail,  and,  at  the  end  of  five  weeks, 
landed  them  at  Barbados.  The  prisoners  had  been 
kept  all  the  way  locked  up  in  the  hold,  among 
horses,  *  so  that  their  souls  through  heat  and  steam 
&inted  in  them.*  They  had  afterwards  been  sold, 
the  generality  of  them,  to  most  inhuman  persons, 

*  for  1560  lbs.  weight  of  sugar  a  piece,  (more  or  less, 
according  to  their  working  faculties,)  as  the  goods 
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CHAP,  and  chattels  of  their  masters.  Aged  persons,'  (the 
— ^-^  Petition  goes  on  to  say,) '  of  three  score  and  sixteen 
years,  had  not  been  spared ;  nor  divines,  nor  officers, 
por  gentlemen,  nor  any  age  or  condition  of  men.' 
All  had  been  enslaved  alike ;  and  were  nov  generally 
'grinding  at  the  mills,  attending  the  fiimaces,  or 
digging  in  this  scorching  island ;  having  nothing 
to  feed  on,  notwithstanding  their  hard  labour,  but 
potato  roots;  nor  to  drink,  but  water,  with  such 
roots  masht  in  it  (besides  the  bread  and  tears  of 
their  own  afflictions) — bought  and  sold  still  from 
one  planter  to  another,  or  attached  as  beasts  for  the 
debts  of  their  masters ; — being  whipt  at  their  whip- 
ping posts  as  rogues,  for  their  master's  pleasure^  and 
sleeping  in  styes  worse  than  hogs  in  Engluid,  and 
many  other  wa^  made  miserably  beyond  expression 
or  Christian  imsgination.' 

To  this  Petition  are  appended  four  letters,  written 
by  the  sufferers  to  different  members  of  Parliament, 
and  drawing  a  picture  of  distress  to  which  it  will  be 
difficult  to  find  a  parallel. 

Nothing  could  be  more  injurious  than  the  effect 
which  such  a  state  of  things  must  have  produced 
upon  the  minds  of  the  settlers  in  Barbados.  It  was 
sad  enough  for  them  to  learn  to  treat  with  levity 
the  sufferings  of  the  negro  slave; — of  tliis  I  will 
speak  hereafter; — but  what  was  the  evil  to  which 
they  were  thereby  exposed,  compared  to  that  which 
must  have  been  created  by  the  spectacle  of  such  brutal 
tyranny  inflicted  upon  their  own  countrymen  ? 

There  was  yet  another  trial  which  came  at  that  time 
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upon  the  Barbadians — arising,  indeed,  from  a  totally  chap. 
opposite  quarter,  but — hardly  less  destructive,  I  think, ' — - — ' 
of  those  principles  upon  which  alone  real  prosperity 
can  be  eBtabtisbed.  For,  towards  the  end  of  Charles's 
reign,  and  during  the  Commonwealth, — after  the 
emigrants,  who  fled  for  refuge  to  the  West  Indies,  had 
recovered  froni  their  first  panic,  and  become  occupied 
in  the  work  of  their  several  plantations, — the  rapid 
growth  of  outward  prosperity  which  distinguished 
most  of  them, — especially  those  in  the  Island  of 
Barbados, — became  a  snare  to  the  very  men  who 
rejoiced  in  it,  and  a  hindrance  in  the  way  of  ac- 
complishing those  beneficent  purposes  which  many, 
who  shared  the  spirit  of  Featly,  would  doubtless 
have  laboured  to  promote.  The  sudden  transition 
from  a  state  of  defeat  and  terror  to  that  of  con- 
fidence and  luxury,  tempted  them  to  forget  the 
wholesome  lessons  which  chastisement  had  taught. 
The  sonrce,  too,  from  which  wealth  flowed  into  their 
bosoms,  supplied  ever  fresh  materials  to  strengthen 
their  selfishness:  for  it  was  the  toil  of  the  poor 
negro,  which  made  their  lands  so  costly,  and  their 
gains  so  vast.  And  the  gay  and  careless  Cavalier, 
looking  only  to  the  pleasure  of  the  passing  hour,  and 
not  to  the  hateful  price  at  which  it  was  purchased, 
became  more  callous,  as  he  became  more  prosperous. 
Many  authorities  concur  in  showing  that  Barbados 
was  distinguished  by  such  prosperity,  at  that  early 
period.  Clarendon,  for  instance,  a  contemporary, 
states  that  it  '  was  much  the  richest  plantation,*  and 
'  principally  inhabited  by  men  who  had  retired  hither 
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CHAP,  only  to  be  quiet,  and  to  be  iree  from  tbe  noise  and 
— v-^— ■  oppressioDB  in  England,  and  without  anj  ill  thoughts 
towards  the  king:  many  of  them  hanog  served  him 
with  fidelity  and  courage  daring  the  war;  and,  that 
being  ended,  made  that  island  their  refuge  from 
farther  prosecutions:*  that  they  bad  also  'gotten 
good  estates  there;'  and  that  it  was  'incredible  to 
what  fortunes  men  rused  themselves,  in  few  yean; 
in  that  plantation  **.*  The  author  also  of  tbe  Account 
of  the  European  Settlements  in  America, — now 
generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  Edmund 
Burke, — gives  a  similar  description "  ;  and  Ander- 
son, in  bis  History  of  Commerce,  adds,  upon  the 
authority  of  Ligon,  one  of  the  earliest  historians  of 
the  Island,  many  more  particulars  illustrative  of  the 
same  &ct;  saying,  that  an  estate  of  five  hundred 
acres,  which,  before  the  making  of  sugar  was  intro- 
duced, might  have  been  purchased  for  four  hundred 
pounds,  was  worth,  in  a  very  few  years  afterwards, 
more  than  fourteen  thousand ;  that  Colonel  James 
Drax,  who  had  gone  out,  as  an  emigrant  planter, 
with  a  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds,  hoped  speedily 
to  accomplish  hia  purpose  of  purchasing  a  landed 
estate  in  England  worth  ten  thousand  pounds  a 
year ;  and  that  another.  Colonel  Thomas  Modyford, 
had  frequently  expressed  to  the  writer,  bis  resolution 
not  to  set  bis  face  towards  England  until  he  should 
have  amassed  the  sum  of  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  stra-ling".     These  facts  accoimt  also  for  the 
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lat^  number  of  emigranti  who  resorted,  within  a  chap. 
Bhort  space  of  time,  to  Barbados;  so  that,  in  1660,  > — ^-^ 
twenty  thousand  white  men  are  computed  to  have 
been  in  the  Island,  of  whom  half  were  able  to  bear 
arms".  Another  writer,  a  few  years  afterwards, 
declares  the  population  to  be  fifty  thousand ;  and 
adds  the  melancholy  iact,  that  this  was  ezclusive  of 
negro  slaves,  who  were  a  iar  greater  number  **. 

Having  thus  adverted  to  the  difficulties  which  Tb*  ant 
beset  Barbados,  in  this  early  period  of  her  history,  ii»  cbSrch 
let  us  see  what  efforts  were  made  by  the  Church,  at  iiiu»i. 
the  same  time,  to  remedy  them.  That  one  of  her 
Clergy  was  appointed  to  labour  among  the  first 
planters,  is  evident  from  the  &ct  already  noticed, 
that  he  was  scared  and  driven  away  by  the  terrors 
of  his  position.  It  has  been  seen  also^  that  another 
quickly  succeeded  him,  who,  by  his  piety,  and  pru- 
dence, and  courage,  could  make  bis  voice  listened 
to  and  obeyed,  amid  the  tumultuous  uproar  of  his 
countrymen.  In  the  time  of  Sir  William  Tuftou. 
who  received  the  commission  of  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Island  under  Lord  Carlisle,  in  1626, 1  find  that 
six  Parishes  were  constituted,  tbe  names  of  which 
were  Christ  Church,  St.  Michael,  St.  Jamee,  St. 
Thomas,  St  Peter,  and  St.  Lucy".  In  1634,  further 
instructions  were  issued  to  Governor  Hawley,  con- 

416.    Drex  and   Modyrord  vera  "  Edwurds,  i.  330. 

among  the  thirteen  PIviten,  npoa  "  Blome'a  Account  of  th«  Bri- 

whom,     after     the     Reatonttioa,  tith  Poraeaaion*  in  the  VFeit  Iddi«t 

Cbarlea  tbe  Second  cooferred  the  and  Antenca.    London,  1A67. 

title  of  Baronet.    Edwanli,  i.  831,  **  Foyer's  Hiatorj  of  Barfaadoa, 

note.  25. 
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CHAP,  ceming  the  gnoting  of  laoda,  in  wbicb,  among 
< — „.!--'  other  mattera,  it  is  directed,  that,  wheresoever  such 
grants  were  made,  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute 
shoald  be  reserred  to  lK>rd  Carlisle,  and  also  that 
the  dues  of  the  Crovemor  and  Clergy  respectively 
should  be  secured":  a  plain  proof  that  the  tninis- 
tiations  of  the  Clergy  were,  at  that  time,  going  on 
in  the  Island. 
GoTcrDor  From  1641-2  to  1650,  Philip  Bell  was  lieutenant- 
goTemor,  to  whom  the  highest  character  for  zeal, 
and  wisdom,  and  integrity  has  been  assigned.  He 
divided  the  Island  into  eleven  Puishes,  adding  five 
to  the  sis  already  mentioned,  and  providing  that, 
in  each,  a  Chureh  should  be  built,  and  a  Minister 
appointed  to  oflSciate.  The  five  new  Parishes  were 
those  of  St  George,  St.  Philip,  St.  John,  St  Andrew, 
and  St.  Joseph  *'. 
Act*  re-  The  following  Acts,  relating  to  public  worship, 
Pobiie  are  said  to  have  been  passed  during  bis  administra- 
tion;  and,  as  the  earliest  specimen  of  legislation 
upon  such  matters  in  our  West  Indian  Colonies,  I 
give  them  at  length : 

Whereas  diven  opiniated  and  self-conceited  persons  have  de- 
clared an  sbsolute  dulike  to  the  Government  of  the  Church  of 


**  Ibid  81.  made  in  a  note  at  p.  175,  that 

''  Ibid  85.    It  ii  stated  in  the  he  had  been  tfae  goTemor  of  the 

Memoln  of  the  first  settlement  of  Bermudu.    Hi*  residence  at  Pro- 

Barbadoa,  p.  SI,  that  Bell  came  to  vidence  would  fill  up   the  time 

Barbados  from  Providence,  one  of  between   bis  departure   fWtm  tbn 

the  Bahamas,  of  which  Island  he  Bermudas  in  1629,  and  his  arritsi 

had  been  goTemor.     This  con*  at  Barbados  in  1641. 
firoM  the  coiyecture  which  I  have 
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England,  as  well  by  their  aversion  and  utter  nc^ect  or  refusal  CHAP. 
of  the  Prayers,  Sermon*,  and  Administration  of  the  Sacnunenta,  .  _*^-  . 
and  other  Rites  and  Ordinances  thereof,  used  in  their  several 
Parish-churches,  as  by  holding  Conventicles  in  private  houses 
and  other  places;  scandalizing  Ministers,  and  endeavouring  to 
seduce  others  to  their  erroneous  opinions,  upon  a  pretence  of  an 
alteration  of  Church-government  in  England.  All  which  their 
misdemeanors  have  begotten  many  distracticms ;  a  great  re- 
proach and  disparagement  to  the  Church  and  to  Ministry  ;  and 
disturbance  of  the  Government  of  this  Island  :  for  suppression  of 
which  their  disorderly  courses,  It  is  hereby  ordered,  published, 
and  declared,  and  all  perstms  whatsoever  inhabiting  or  resident, 
or  which  shall  inhabit  or  reside  in  this  Island,  are,  in  his  Majesty's 
name,  hereby  strictly  charged  and  commanded,  that  they,  and 
every  of  them,  from  henceforth  give  due  obedience,  and  conform 
themselves  unto  the  Government  and  Discipline  of  the  Church 
of  England,  aa  the  same  hath  been  established  by  several  Acts 
of  Parliament,  and  especially  thoee  which  are  at  large  expressed 
in  the  tronts  of  most  English  Bibles  :  Which  Acts  of  Parliament 
the  Ministers  of  every  Church  and  Chapel  in  this  Island,  are 
hereby  required  to  read  pubtickly  and  distinctly  in  their  several 
Parish  Churches  and  Chapels,  that  thereby  all  Persona  may  know 
what  is  their  duty  in  this  behalf,  and  the  Penalty  they  incur  by 
their  cmitempt  and  neglect  thereof,  which  all  that  appear  faulty 
in,  must  expect  to  have  strictly  put  in  execution  against  them. 

And  all  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Ministers,  Church- wardens,  and 
other  His  Majesty's  officers  of  this  Island,  that  may  give  fur- 
therance to  the  execution  of  the  aforesaid  Acts,  are  hereby 
required  in  His  Majesty's  name,  to  do  their  endeavour  therein 
to  the  utmost  of  their  powers,  as  they  tender  their  several  Duties 
to  Alm^ty  God,  and  their  Allegiances  to  our  Sovereign  Lord 
the  Kii^ ;  and  the  due  execudon  of  several  Placea  and  Offices 
whereto  they  are  called. 

Another  is  to  this  effect : 

That  Almighty  God  may  be  served  and  glorified,  and  that  He 
give  a  blessing  to  our  labours ;  It  is  hereby  enacted,  that  all 
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CHAP.    Master!  and  Overseen  of  Families  have  Prayers  openly  said  or 

' ^ —  read  every  Homing  and  Evening  with  his  Family,  upon  penalty 

of  forty  pounds  of  Sugar  ;  the  one  half  to  the  Informer,  the  other 
half  to  the  public  Treasury  of  this  Island. 

That  all  Masters  of  Families  who  live  within  two  miles  of 
their  Parish  Church  or  Chapel,  shall  duly  repair  thereto,  Mom- 
ii^  and  Evening,  on  the  Sahbath,  with  their  Families,  to  hear 
Divine  Service ;  and  they  which  live  above  two  miles  from  anch 
Church  or  Chapel,  to  repair  to  such  Church  once  a  month  at 
least,  under  forfeiture,  according  to  the  Law  of  England  in  snch 
case  provided.  If  a  Servant  make  default  of  repairing  to  the 
Church,  according  to  the  true  intent  of  this  Act,  if  the  debult  be 
in  his  Master,  then  his  Master  is  to  pay  ten  pounds  of  Cotton  Cat 
every  such  default ;  if  the  neglect  be  in  the  Servant,  he  is  to  be 
punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  next  Justice  of  the  Peace, 

That  every  Minister  begin  Prayers  every  Sunday,  by  nine  of 
the  clock  in  the  Morning,  and  Preach  once  that  day  at  the  least 

And  forasmuch  as  little  care  hath  been  observed  to  be  taken 
by  Parents,  or  Masters  of  Families,  for  the  instruction  of  their 
Children,  or  Servants  under  years  of  Discretion,  in  the  Funda- 
mentals of  the  Christian  Religion,  or  the  kitowledge  of  God ; 
and  as  little  endeavours  used  therein  by  any  of  the  Ministera  of 
this  Island,  »o  that  Religion  comes  thereby  to  be  scandalised, 
and  the  worship  of  God  contemned,  and  all  manner  of  Vices, 
through  the  ignorance  of  persons  attaining  maturity  of  yean, 
encouraged  and  countenanced ;  and  for  the  better  information 
therefore  of  all  sorts  of  persons  concerning  God  and  the  true 
Religion,  It  is  ordained  and  enacted  by  the  Governor,  Council, 
and  Assembly,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same,  That  the 
respective  Ministers  of  this  Island  in  their  several  Parish 
Churches  or  Chapels  of  Ease,  on  every  Sunday  in  the  afiemoon, 
do  there  publicly  exercise  the  duty  of  Preaching,  or  of  the 
Catechising  and  questioning  all  the  Youth,  and  others  that  shall 
come  before  them,  in  the  points  of  the  Christian  Faitli,  and  «adea- 
vour  by  such  questions  to  instruct  them  concerning  God,  and  the 
Fundamentals  of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  all  the  Articles  of 
the  Christian  Faith. 
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Item.  That  the  Cburch-wardem  of  every  Pariih,  shall  forth-  CHAP, 
with  proyide  a  strong  pair  of  Stocks  to  be  placed  so  near  the  >  ^  '  ■ 
Church  or  Chapel  as  conreniemly  may  be,  and  the  Constables, 
Church-wardens,  and  Sidesmen,  shall  in  some  time  of  Divine 
Service  every  Sunday,  walk  and  search  Taverns,  Ale-houses, 
Victualling-houses,  or  other  Houses,  where  they  do  suspect  lewd 
and  debauched  Company  to  frequent.  And  if  they  shall  find 
any  Drinking,  Swearing,  Gaming,  or  otherwise  misdemeaning 
themaelrefl,  that  forthwith  they  apprehend  such  persons  and 
brii^  them  to  the  Stocks,  there  to  be  by  them  imprisoned  for 
the  space  of  four  hours,  unless  every  such  Offender  pay  five 
shillings  to  the  Church-wardens  of  the  said  Parish  for  the  use  of 
the  Poor. 

hem.  Whosoever  shall  Swear  or  Curse,  whereby  the  Name  of 
God  is  blasphemed,  if  a  Master  or  Freeman,  he  shall  forfeit  fbr 
every  such  offence,  four  pounds  of  Sugar :  if  a  Servant,  two 
pounds  of  Sugar ;  and  if  the  Servant  bath  not  wherewithal,  then 
to  be  put  in  the  Stocks. 

Provided  this  Statute  take  not  away  any  Master's  power  in 
correcting  their  Servanta  for  the  Offence  aforesaid ;  the  said 
Pines  concerning  the  said  Masters  and  Freemen  to  be  imme- 
diately paid  and  levied,  for  the  use  of  the  Parish,  out  of  his 
Estate. 

And  it  is  further  ordained  and  enacted  by  the  Authority  afore- 
said. That  all  and  every  the  Church- wardens  of  the  several  and 
respective  Parishes  within  this  Island,  be  sworn  upon  the  holy 
Evangelists  of  God,  upon  his  election  to  the  said  Office,  for  the 
discharge  thereof,  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  respec- 
tive Parishes,  in  manner  and  form  according  to  the  Laws  and 
CoQstitations  of  the  Kingdom  of  England.  And  that  the  said 
Church- wardens,  and  every  of  them,  do  duly  make  their  pre- 
sentments at  the  next  Quarter-Sessions,  by  virtue  of  his  Oath, 
to  the  end  that  all  persons  presented  may  appear  and  answer  to 
all  such  Crimea  as  diall  be  objected  against  them  ". 

**  The  year  in  which  the  above  of  Bsrbadoa,  pp.  4 — 6,  ssMgns  the 

.Acts  were  pused  is  not  dated  in  time  of  their  ensctment  to  some 

the  Secretsry'i  Office  ;  but  s  note  period   in  Governor   Bell's  sdmi- 

sppeoded  to  them  in   Hall's  Laws  nistration. 
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The  following  clause,  couceming  the  power   of 
-•  ChurchwardenB,  occura  in  another  Act,  passed  during 
the  same  administration : 

Foraamuch  as  it  is  taken  into  teriouB  consideration,  Hut  the 
levies  made  by  the  Vestries  of  this  Island  for  Church-dues,  can- 
not be  fully  exacted  and  satisfied,  unless  the  Church -wardens 
may  have  poner  to  attach  the  Lands  where  other  satisfaction 
cannot  be  found,  and  sell  the  same  :  It  is  therefore  hereby 
enacted,  published,  and  declared.  That  it  shall  and  may  be  law- 
ful to,  and  for  all  and  every  person,  or  persons,  that  are  or  shall 
be  Church-wardens  of  any  of  the  Parishes  of  this  Island,  and 
they  shall  from  henceforth  have  power  granted  in  their  attach- 
ment, for  attaching  and  appraising  any  of  the  Lands  and  Housing 
of  any  the  person  or  persons  that  do,  or  shall  stand  indebted 
upon  any  of  their  Parish-levies.  And  in  case  the  said  persons 
shall  not  satisfy  the  said  levies  and  arrears,  in  some  merchantable 
commoditieB,  then  the  said  Church- wardens  shall  and  may  make 
sale  of  any  such  Lands  and  Housing",  &c 

In  1656,  another  Act  was  passed,  in  consequence 
of  the  heavy  burdens  caused  by  parochial  assess- 
ments; and  certain  regulations  were  made  therein 
for  the  annual  election  of  sixteen  Testrymen  by  the 
free  voices  of  all  the  freeholders  of  every  Parish,  on 
the  second  Monday  in  January;  and  power  was 
given  to  them  to  manage  the  business  of  the  said 
Parish,  and  to  set  rates  for  de&aying  all  necessary 


RnRKtiDiu       In  reading  these  earliest  enactments  upon  Church 

*"°^      matters  in  ^bados,  the  same  reflections  will  probably 

recur  to  our  minds,  which  were  suggested  by  the 

Acts  passed,  with  reference  to  the  same  subjects,  by 

"  ll  it  signed  Philip  Boll,  and  dated  March  13,  t648.    lb.  U. 
*■  lb.  -J*. 
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the  Grand  Assemblj  of  Virgioia.  In  both  cas^,  we  chap. 
perceive  the  same  strong  desire  to  spread  thronghont ' — v-^-^ 
an  infant  Colony  the  ministrations  and  ordinances  of 
the  Chnrch ;  and,  in  both,  this  desire  is  disappointed, 
and  the  benefits  intended  by  its  expression  well  nigh 
destroyed,  by  the  terms  of  imperious  authority  with 
which  the  attendance  npon  such  ordinances  was  de- 
manded ;  and  by  the  appamtus  of  fines  and  imprison- 
ment which  was  invented  to  enforce  the  demand.  In 
both  cases,  reference  is  made  to  the  divisions  which 
weakened  the  Church  irom  within,  and  to  the 
adversaries  which  assailed  her  from  without;  and, 
in  both,  the  folly  is  exhibited  of  attempting  to 
remedy  such  evils  by  the  enactment  of  pains  and 
penalties.  In  both  cases,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
guard  against  the  mischief  arising  ^m  the  neglect 
of  his  duties  by  the  minister;  and,  in  both,  the 
wretched  mistake  is  committed  of  supponng  that 
such  mischief  could  be  efficiently  prevented  or  re- 
strained by  vestries,  or  councils,  or  other  secular 
rulers,  apart  from  the  direct  control  of  the  only 
lawful  ecclesiastical  superior. 

To  ascertain  the  actual  condition  of  the  inhabitants  Ufpxi'* 
of  Barbados  during  the  period  in  which  the  above 
Acte  were  passed,  Ligon's  History  will  be  found  to 
be  of  great  service.  He  was,  as  I  have  before  said,  one 
of  the  earliest  historians  of  Barbados ;  having  gone 
out  with  Colonel  Modyford,  or  Muddiford,  in  1647  *'. 

*'  The  Gnt  edition  of  bit  work  y/at  pablubed  in  1657  ;  «nd  aaecond 
a  f««  y^u*  ItXer. 

VOL.  II.  P 
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CHAP.  He  IB  spoken  of  by  a  contemponiy  writer",  as 
' — *-^  '  the  ingenioiw  Mr.  Ligoo, — whoee  floorishes  ia 
riietorick,  though  in  some  things  poetical,  yet  in  the 
main  do  keep  snch  a  chun  of  tmth,  that  the 
romantidc  part  rather  guilds  than  dislincks  the 
history.*  He  dedicates  his  work  to  Brian  Duppa, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury ;  and  a  letter  from  that  prelate 
is  prefixed,  in  which  he  highly  enlogiEes  it,  saying, 
that  *  all  the  descriptions  were  so  drawn  to  the  life 
that  he  knew  no  painting  beyond  it*  This  eulogy 
is  not  too  strong,  if  r^;ard  be  had  only  to  the  bril- 
liancy and  vigour  of  Ligon's  narrative ;  hut  there  is 
a  levity  and  lazness  of  moral  tone  in  some  of  his 
descriptions,  especially  those  which  relate  to  the 
scenes  witnessed  by  him  in  the  Island  of  St.  Jago, 
at  which  he  touched  in  his  voyage  outward,  to  which 
I  cannot  suppose  that  Bishop  Duppa  meant  his 
remarks  to  extend.  A  circumstance  also  is  related 
in  (me  of  these  passages,  which  abows  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  ship's  company,  both  men  and 
wom^  were  of  the  vilest  and  most  abandoned 
character ;  and  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  matter  of  course, 
without  any  apparent  consciousne^  on  the  part  of 
the  writer,  that  sudtt  an  arrangement  either  re- 
flected discredit  upon  ihe  parties  who  fitted  out 
the  emigrant  vessel,  or  wonld  be  a  sure  and  fertile 
source  of  evil  to  the  new  Colony^'. 


**  He  author  of  a  pamphlet,  there,  and  published  in  London,  in 

entitled  '  Great  Newes  ftum  Bar-  1076. 

badoea.'gJvioB'tn  account  ofacoD-  **  Ligoo,  19.     The   Author  of 

apirac7  which    had    taken    place  ' AntiguaandtheAntiguau'itales, 
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Of  some  o£  the  early  planterB  in  Barbados,  LigoD  ^^y^' 
gives  a  very  higb  character ;  praisiDg  them  for  their  J^T^I^;!^ 
buxoanity,  intdligence,  and  industry;  and  saying ^^^ 
that  they  strove  so  carefully  to  put  aside  all  recol- 
lection of  the  unha^y  differences  which  had  di8> 
tuacted  th^n  at  b<»ne,  that,  'though  they  were  of 
several  persnasions,  yet  their  disoretiona  ordered 
every  thing  bo  weU,  as  there  were  never  any  &llinga 
out  betweoD  them.'  To  tliis  end,  some  of  the  better 
sort  made  a  law  among  themselves,  that  whosoever 
named  the  words  Roundhead  or  Cavalier,  should 
give  bo  all  that  heard  him  a  dinner,  to  be  eaten  at 
bis  bouse  that  made  the  forfeiture.  By  this  and 
other  conventional  usages,  they  kept  np  a  iiank  and 
affectionate  relation  with  each  other,  and  spread  a 
feeling  of  harmony  and  confidence  among  all  over 
whom  they  had  any  influence  **. 

But  men  of  such  a  stamp  rarely  form  the  majority  Diigneefai 
m  any  commtmity ;  and  Ligon  a  narrative,  as  might  trmu. 
be  expected,  is  tak^i  up  for  the  most  part  with 
accounts  of  a  widely  different  obaraeter.  His  de- 
scription, for  instance,  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
servants  and  slaves  of  pluiters  were  treated  by  them, 
presents  as  humiliating  a  slate  of  things  as  can  well 
be  imagined.  The  period,  indeed,  for  which  ser- 
vants were  bound  to  their  masters  was  limited  to 
five  years;    but,   during  that    term,   the   mastexi 

that  Modyford'a  firat  deti^  iitd  he  preferred  Mttling  ia  the  Utt«r 

been  to  colonize  Antifpia ;  but  that  Island,  i.  16. 
barii^  piit  into  Butados,  on  ao-  "  Ibid.  58. 
count  oi  ncknew  among  bis  men, 
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CHAP,  appear  to  hare  been  left  at  full  liberty  to  exercise 
' — ■■ —  any  caprice  or  cruelty  towards  their  serranta.  One 
instance  of  this  shall  be  given  in  Ligon's  own  words. 
It  occurs  iu  a  passage  in  which  he  is  relating  the 
manner  in  which  the  planters  were  accustomed  to 
rear  their  hogs,  and  the  price  for  which  they  sold 
them,  namely,  at  fourpence,  or  sixpence,  a  pound : 
and  he  thus  writes:  'There  was  a  Planter  in  the 
Hand  that  came  to  his  neighbour,  and  sud  to  him. 
Neighbour,  I  bear  yon  have  lately  bought  good  store 
of  servants,  out  of  the  last  ship  that  came  from  Eng- 
land; and  I  hear  withall  that  you  want  provisions; 
I  have  great  wimt  of  a  woman  servant,  and  would 
be  glad  to  make  an  exchange.  If  you  will  let  me 
have  some  of  your  woman's  flesh,  you  shall  have 
some  of  my  hogg's  flesh :  So  the  price  was  set,  a 
groat  a  pound  for  the  hogg's  flesh,  and  sixpence  for 
the  woman's  flesh.  The  scales  were  set  up,  and  the 
Planter  bad  a  Maid  that  was  extreame  fat,  lasie,  and 
good  for  nothing.  Her  name  was  Honor.  The 
man  brought  a  great  fsA  sow,  and  put  it  in  one  scale, 
and  Honor  was  put  in  the  other.  But  when  he  saw 
how  much  the  Maid  outwayed  his  sow,  he  broke  off 
the  bargaine,  and  would  not  go  on.  Though  such  a 
case  ^adds  Ligon)  may  seldome  happen,  yet  'tis  an 
ordinary  thing  here,  to  sell  their  servants  to  one 
another  for  the  time  they  have  to  serve;  and  in 
exchange  receive  any  commodities  that  are  in  the 
Hand  *V 
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But,  whatsoever  may  have  been  the  safierings  to  chap. 
which  the  servants  of  tyrannical  masters  were  made  '^r^ — 
subject,  they  ended  at  the  expimtion  of  five  years.  ■'*'*^ 
The  slave,  on  the  other  hand,  -was  doomed  to 
drudgery  and  toil,  which  ended  not  until  he  was  laid 
in  his  grave.  There  only,  did  be  cease  to  "  hear  the 
voice  of  the  oppressor;"  there  only,  at  the  last,  was 
he  "free  from  his  master'*."  Let  Ligon  again  be 
our  guide  in  this  matter;  'When  the  slaves  are 
brought  to  UB,'  are  bis  words,  *  the  Planters  bring 
them  oat  of  the  ship,  where  they  find  them  stark 
naked,  and  therefore  cannot  be  deceived  in  any  out- 
vaxd  infirmity.  They  choose  them  as  they  do 
horses  in  a  market ;  the  strongest,  youthfiillest,  and 
most  beautifidl  yield  the  greatest  pricea  Thirty 
pounds  sterling  is  a  price  for  the  best  man  negro ; 
and  twenty-five,  twenty-six,  or  twenty-eeven  pounds 
for  a  woman ;  the  children  are  at  easier  rates.'  And, 
of  the  utter  contempt  with  which  the  slaves  were 
treated  by  those  who  thus  bought  them,  Ligon  gives 
the  following  most  tonching.proof.  A  negro  had  once 
been  ordered  to  attend .  upon  him  in  the  woods, 
through  which  he  was  causing  pathways  to  be  cut  to 
a  Chureh,  about  to'  be  erected  there ;  and  expressed 
great  astonishment  and  admiration  at  a  marinei's 
compass,  which  Ligon  carried  about  with  him  for  his 
guidance  through  the  forest.  The  slave  asked  him 
many  questions  about  the  movement  and  standing 
still  of  the  needle,  which  Ligon  answered  as  he  best 
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CHAP,  could;  upon  which,  after  musing  a  long  time  in 
* — '-^  rilence,  he  ssked  to  be  made  a  Christian,  thinking, 
as  Ligon  writer  that  '  to  be  made  a  Christian,  was 
to  be  endoed  with  all  the  knowledges  he  wanted. 
I  pnnnised,'  he  adds,  'to  do  mj  best  endeavour; 
and,  when  I  came  home,  spoke  to  the  Master  of  the 
Plantation,  and  told  him  that  poor  Sambo  desired 
mncb  to  be  made  a  Christian.  But  his  answer  was, 
Hiat  the  people  of  that  Hand  were  governed  b^  the 
Lanes  of  England,  and  hj  those  Lanes,  we  could 
not  make  a  Christian  a  slaTe.  I  told  him  that  mj 
request  was  far  different  from  that,  for  I  desired  him 
to  make  a  slave  a  Christian.  His  answer  was,  That 
it  was  true,  there  was  a  great  difference  in  that: 
Bat,  being  once  a  Christian,  he  conld  no  more 
account  him  a  dave,  and  so  lose  the  hold  they  had 
of  them  as  slaves,  by  making  them  ChristianB;  and 
by  that  means  should  open  such  a  gap,  as  all  the 
PIant«B  in  the  Hand  would  curse  him.  So  I  waa 
struok  mute^  and  poor  Sambo  kept  qnite  ont  of 
Church;  as  ingenious,  as  honest,  and  as  good  a 
natui^d  poor  soul,  as  ever  wore  black,  or  eat 
green".' 

This  narratiTe  would  be  imperfect,  were  I  to  omit 
another  specimen  which  the  same  writer  gives  of 
the  negro  character.  It  happened,  that,  during  a 
time  of  scarcity,  some  tnrbulent  and  discontented 
slaves  formed  a  conspiracy  to  bum  down  the  boiling 
house  c^  the  plantation  to  which  they  belonged. 

"   Ligon,  46—50. 
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The  design  was  fnistnited  by  information  given  of  '^^■ 
it  by  Bome  other  slaves  belonging  to  the  same  plan- ' — • — ' 
tation ;  whereupon  the  conspirators  were  punished, 
and  the  indulgence  of  a  day's  liberty,  and  of  a  double 
portion  of  food  for  three  days,  was  offered  to  the  men 
through  whom  the  plot  bad  been  discovered,  and  to 
their  fiunilies.  But  they  all  refiued  to  pro6t  by  the 
indulgence ;  upon  which,  the  planter,  being  perplexed 
and  alanned,  sent  for  three  or  four  of  the  brat 
among  them,  and  asked  the  reason  of  their  conduct. 
T^ey  replied,  says  Ugoo,  *  that  it  was  not  sullen* 
ness,  or  slighting  the  gratnitie  their  Master  bestow'd 
on  them,  but  th^  would  not  accept  any  thing  as  a 
recompence  for  doing  that  which  became  them  in 
their  duties  to  doe;  nor  would  they  have  him  think 
it  vns  hope  of  reward  that  made  them  to  accuse 
t^eir  fellow-servants,  but  aa  act  of  justioe,  which 
thej  thought  themselves  bound  in  duty  to  doe,  and 
they  thought  themselves  sufficiently  rewarded  in  the 
act.  The  substance  of  this,  in  snch  language  as  they 
bad,  they  delivered,  and  poor  Sambo  was  the  orator; 
by  whose  example  the  others  were  led  both  in  the 
discovery  <^  the  plot,  and  refusal  of  the  gratuitie. 
And  withall  they  said,  that,  if  it  pleased  their  Mas- 
ter, at  any  time,  to  bestow  a  voluntary  boone  upon 
them,  be  it  never  bo  sleight,  they  would  willingly 
and  thankfully  accept  it;  and  this  act  might  have 
beseem'd  the  best  Christians,  though  some  of  them 
were  denied  Christianity  when  tbey  earnestly  sought 
it  Let  others,'  adds  Ligon,  'have  what  opinion 
they  please,  yet  I  am  of  this  beliefe,  that  there  are 
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CHAP,   to  be  found  among  them  some  -who  are  as  morally 
' — ■^ — '  honest,  as  oonscioiiable,  as  humbly  as  loving  to  their 
friends,  and  as  tojall  to  their  masteis  as  aaj  that 
live  under  the  sumie  ".' 

The  review  here  taken  of  the  history  of  Barbados, 
from  the  earliest  period  at  which  it  became  a  pos- 
session of  the  British  empire,  will  show,  tbat,  whilst 
many  causes  were  operating  in  that  Island,  which 
hindered  the  extension  of  true  religious  influences 
among  its  people,  it  was  not  left  without  witnesses 
to  declare  the  Decessity,  and  the  blessedness,  of  such 
help.  The  historian,  whose  words  we  have  been 
just  quoting,  would  alone  have  proved  the  fact,  even 
if  the  other  testimonies^  which  have  been  cited 
above,  had  not  existed.  For  he  has  described  how 
his  sympathies  were  excited  in  behalf  of  the  negro 
slave  who  was  his  companion  in  the  forest,  into  the 
recesses  of  which  they  had  both  entered,  in  order 
that  they  might  find  a  fit  spot  apon  which  to  erect 
a  Church,  and  cut  a  pathway  for  worshippers  to  repair 
to  it.  In  a  later  part  of  his  work,  also,  he  confirnis 
the  statements  which  I  have  gathered  from  the  me- 
moirs of  its  first  settlers  and  the  legislative  proceed- 
ings during  Bell's  government ;  for  he  says,  that  the 
Parishes  in  the  Island  were,  at  the  time  of  his  being 
there, — from  1647  to  the  second  or  third  year  of  the 
Commonwealth, — eleven  in  number;  and,  that,  al- 
though no  tithes  were  paid  to  the  minister,  yet  a 
yearly  allowance  was  made  of  a  pound  of  tobacco 
upon  each  acre  of  every  man's  land,  besides  cer^ 

»  Ibid.  54. 
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tain  Chorch  duties  for  marriages,  ctiristeDings,  and    ™^^- 
burials ".     Blome,   alao,  to   whose  account  of  the  ' — - — ' 
British  pMsessions  in  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
published  a  few  years  later,  reference  has  been  before 
mad^   states  that  the   number  of  Churches  and 
Chapels,  at  that  time,  was  fourteen. 

Barbados  was  the  first  of  the  Trans-Atlantic  pos-  Bmi)nd« 
sessions  of  England,  to  which  Cromwell  deemed  it  the  c™- 
uecessary  to  send  an  armament,  for  the  purpose  of  i««i. 
compelling  that  subjection  to  his  power  which  its 
inhabitants,  of  themselves,,  were  unwilliDg  to  yield. 
He  had  already  made  it,  as  we  have  seen,  during  the 
firet  year  of  the  Commonwealth,  a  receptacle  for 
the  miserable  Irish  Boman  Catholics  and  English 
royalists  who  were  saved  from  slaughter ;  and  now 
sought  to  bring  it  more  directly  under  his  control, 
by  sending  Admiral  Sir  George  Ayscue  against  it, 
in  1661,  with  a  strong  fleet,  and  anmrnoning  it  to 
surrender.  Lord  Willonghby,  of  Parham,  the  Gover- 
nor, refused  to  obey  the  summons.  He  had  formerly 
served  with  distinction  on  the  Parliamentary  side, 
and  been  made  general  of  the  horse  under  the  Earl 

*■  Ibid.  101.    LiroQ  relatei,  id  CoodcII,  io  nature  of  the  Peers: 

the  same  paiaage,  tbat  tba   Lawi  and    two    Burgewes,    cbcMO    bj 

ID  Barbados,  for  all  crinilnal,  fiTil,  every  Pariih  for  the  rest. 

eccleiiattlcBl,  aod  maritime  afiain,  3ir  Robert  Schotnbur^k's  Hi>. 

were  the  saine  ai  id  Englaod,  and  torj  of  Barbadca,  just  pnfalithed, 

admiDUtered  by  t  GoTsnior  BDd  came  uDder  mj  notice,  as  I  was 

ten  Members  of  Council.     There  faanag  these  sheets  through  the 

wss  also  a  House  of  Assemblr,  a  press ;    and    I  gladlv    refer   the 

Supreme  Court  for  the  Isst  Ap-  reader  to  tbat  valuable  work  for 

peals  i  for   making   new  laws,   or  a  fnll  accouDt  of  all  particulars  T9- 

abolishing  cJd.   It  consisted  of  the  laiiug  to  the  Island. 
GoTemor,  as    chief  of  all ;    his 
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(^"^P-  of  Essex;  bat,  being  disgusted  with  the  reftisal  of 
• — '-^— '  I^u-liament  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  King,  bad 
withdrawn  from  their  service;  was  ailerwards  im- 
peached ;  and,  escaping  to  Holland,  and  thence  to 
Barbados,  openljr  espoused  the  cause  of  Charles  the 
Second,  from  whom  he  bad  received  a  commissitai, 
whibt  in  Holland,  to  act  as  Goveraor  of  the  Island  *'. 
Ayscu^  finding  his  first  summons  set  at  defiance, 
tried  to  awaken  the  Governor's  alarm,  by  sending  to 
him  an  intercepted  letter  from  his  wife,  Lady  Wil- 
loughby,  in  which  she  gave  an  account  of  the  defeat 
at  Worcester,  But  this  attempt  iailed.  Willoughby 
still  refused  to  surrender;  and,  had  all  his  people 
been  as  resolute  as  himself  the  resistance  which  he 
made  to  the  first  attack  might  have  been  snocess- 
fully  maintained.  But  their  fears  compelled  him  at 
length  to  submit;  not,  however,  without  obtaining 
honourable  terms  of  capitulation  for  himself  and  his 
followers.  The  subjugation  of  Barbados  to  the  Com- 
monwealth involved  that  of  all  the  other  English 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies;  and  the  report  of 
this  success  greatly  iacilitated,  as  we  have  seen,  ihe 
reduction  of  Virginia  nnder  the  same  authority,  by 
means  of  a  squadron  detached  ibr  that  purpose  from 
Ayscue's  fleet  *'. 
?»""'"  But  the  energy  of  Cromwell's  counsels  was  not 
confined  to  such  operations.    He  soon  afterwards 

*  Edwards   tUtea    thit    Lord  le«t  the;  might  haTe  oly'ectod  to 

Willotiftbbf  had  alto  obtained  from  the  tmufer.  i.SSl. 

Lord  Carlisle  a  leaw  of  bia  rigbta  **  ClvendDn,  vi.  610 ;  White* 

fortwentj'ODe  jean  ;  but  kept  it  kcWi     Hemorialt,      496 — 506; 

secret  from  the  retidcnt  planten,  Kog.  Britt.  (Art.  Ajracue.) 
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wrested  the  large  and  valuable  Island  of  Jamaica  chap. 
from  the  haiKia  of  the  SpaniardH,  and  made  it  the ' — ^-^ 
centre  of  Britiah  dominion  in  the  West  Indies.  A 
centory  and  a  half  bad  elapsed  since  that  Island  bad 
been  discoTered  by  Christopher  Columbus.  Its 
government  had  descended  as  an  inheritance  to  his 
son  EHego,  bj  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies 
at  Seville,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  King  Ferdinand 
to  set  it  aside.  Through  the  marriage  of  Diego's 
daughter, — in  whom  all  the  rights  of  the  inheritance 
eventually  centered, — with  a  member  of  the  house  of 
Braganza,  it  had  been  tssnsferred  for  a  time  to  Por- 
tugal; but,  in  1640,  reverted  bj  forfeiture  to  the 
Crown  of  Spain.  Twice,  daring  that  period,  English 
invaders  had  landed  upon  its  shores,  and  plundered 
its  chief  town ;  the  first  being  Sir  Anthony  Shirley, 
who  made  a  descent  upon  it  in  1696;  and  the 
second,  Colonel  Jackson,  in  1638.  But  these  were 
mere  predatory  assaults,  which  the  Spaniards  more 
than  repaid  by  the  frequency  and  cruelty  with  which 
they  attacked  the  English  in  almost  every  Island 
in  which  they  had  formed  a  settlement*'.  The 
Spaniards  lorded  it,  in  fact,  over  every  portion  of 
land  and  sea  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  as  if 
the  decree  of  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth, — which, 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  had  awarded 
the  whole  Western  hemisphere  to  the  united  king- 
donu  of  Castile  and  Arragon  ", — were  a  lawfiil,  and 

"  Edwanla's  West  Indies,  B.  ii.  c  i. 
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CHAP,    not  a  worthless,  instrumeDt;  and  these  aggressions, 
•— ^.— '  in  their  turn,  provoked    those    wondrous    feats  of 
piracy  which  are  dettuled  in  the  history  of  the 
French  and  English  Bacaneers. 

Cromwell  alleged  that  the  proceedings  of  Spain 
in  the  West  Indies,  during  the  early  years  of  the 
Commonfiealth,  were  violations  of  the  treaty  then 
existing  between  that  country  and  Ejigland;  and 
fitted  out  an  expedition,  in  1664-5,  ander  the  com- 
mand of  Penn  and  Venables,  with  orders  to  capture 
Hispaniola,  the  stronghold  of  Spanish  dominion  in 
the  West  But  the  expedition,  ill-planned  and  worse 
conducted,  totally  iailed :  upon  which  its  commanders 
turned  their  arms  against  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega, — now 
called  Spanish  Town,  and,  at  that  time,  the  capital 
of  Jamaica, — which,  with  the  whole  Island,  soon  fell 
an  easy  prey  into  their  hands  *'. 
Rmmm  Into  the  consideration  of  all  or  most  of  the  anni- 

loaacmK 

Cnidw^ta  ijients  which  have  been  urged  by  various  writers,  in 
condemnation  or  approval  of  this  act  of  Cromwell, 
it  is  not  my  office  to  eater.  Leaving  it,  therefore, 
to  the  general  historian  to  determine  its  proper 
character,  I  will  only  advert  briefly  to  some  of  the 
reasons  inducing  him  to  it,  which  were  avowedly 
placed  npon  the  ground  of  religious  duty,  and, 
therefore,  deserve  notice  in  the  present  work.  They 
are  worthy  of  remark,  also,  as  illustrating  the  train  of 
thought  and  action  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in 
England,  and  to  which  the  minds  of  most  men  had 
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become  bo  femiliar,  that  we  find  them  almost  un-  *^^y^- 
coDScioiuIy  spreading  the  cloak  of  religious  serrice  ' — ■ — ' 
over  acts  and  intentions  that  were  plainlj  repugnant 
to  religioDB  truth.  Thus,  in  a  paper  delivered,  in 
1663,  to  Vermujden,  the  Dutch  amhassador,  upon 
the  subject  of  a  Treaty  between  England  and  the 
States  of  the  Uuited  Provinces, — after  providing 
under  various  stipulations  for  the  free  commerce  of 
the  citizens  of  both  countries,  in  all  regions  of  the 
globe,  and  declaring  that  '  all  acts  of  enmity  what- 
soever done  aforetime,  were  to  be  quit  and  for- 
gotten,'— Cromwell  proceeds  to  say,  '  that  teachers, 
men  gifted  in  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  shall  be 
sent  by  both  states  respectively,  unto  all  people  and 
nations,  to  inform  and  inlarge  the  Gospel  and  the 
ways  of  Jesus  Christ.'  So  far,  all  seems  fiur  and 
reasonable.  But,  upon  reciting  the  motives  which 
were  regarded  as  likely  to  inflnence  the  two 
nations  in  concluding  such  a  treaty,  the  strange 
intermixture  of  ambitious  and  worldly  policy  with 
professions  of  religious  zeal  becomes  apparent.  The 
paper  declares  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  prosperous 
union  of  the  two  nations,  that  <  they  should  take  in 
hand  such  enterprizes,  as  will  occasion  them  to 
gather  more  strength  in  shipping  and  seamen,  the 
better  to  resist  and  defend,  and  to  be  for  the  enrich- 
ing of  both  states,  and  for  the  propagation  of  true 
religion:'  that  they  were  also  'to  remember,  how 
the  Spaniard  hath  been  busy  this  hundred  years  or 
more,  to  settle  him  into  a  fifth  monarch ;  and  to 
bring  these  devices  to  pass,  they  did  massacre,  mur- 
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CHAP,  der,  briog  to  martyrdom  them  of  the  Refonned  reli- 
' — ■^ — '  gioQ  ttiroughout  all  Europe :  also  the  power  of  the 
states  of  Rome  joined  with  his  wicked  ends,  and 
effected  by  power  of  anniea,  employed  all  the  wealth 
of  America  yearly  thereunto,  and  will  so  still,  so 
soon  as  be  can  find  an  opportunity  if  not  prevented :' 
— also,  '  how  many  hundred  thousand  poor  innocent 
Indians  the  Spaniard  with  cruelty  hath  slain  and 
murdered  without  a  cause,  on  purpose  to  make  him 
master  of  all  Am^ca,  and  to  have  room  for  the 
Spaniards;  it  oonoemeth  both  states  to  consider 
how  blind  ignorant  all  that  part  is  {being  near  the 
moiety  of  the  woiid)  in  the  true  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  what  an  infinite  good  should  arise  to  the 
honour  c^  God,  by  the  increasing  the  kingdom  of 
Jems  Christ,  to  make  a  conquest  upon  the  Spaniard 
there :' — '  that,  by  doing  so^  there  would  of  necessity 
follow  the  unahleness  of  the  Spaniard,  that  having 
lost  America,  his  sword,  as  it  were,  is  taken  out  of 
his  hand ;  and  so,  consequently,  all  Europe  will  be 
discharged  of  the  cruel  wars,  and  perpetual  attempts 
and  plots,  eith»  by  himself  or  by  the  Emperor  in 
Germany,  who  there  of  late  was  near  to  have  extir- 
pated the  txtie  reli^on,  and  did  set  up  instead 
thereof  popery  and  idolatry,  and  this  by  the  help  of 
the  Spaniard's  money  :'—*  that  this  conquest  of 
America,  as  can  be  made  appear,  may  be  in  the  gene- 
ral done  in  one  year,  (if  secretly,}  and  the  Biaztls  the 
second  year,  and  with  no  more  ships ;  but  that  Eng- 
land and  the  United  Provinces  may  easily  furnish 
them,  and  yet  not  to  so  many  as  both  now  have  to 
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use  the  one  against  the  other;  and  b;  thia  conquest  chap. 
England  may  very  well  eiyoy  Budi  a  revenue,  as  to  ■ — ^■^— ■ 
discharge  all  taxes  of  the  subject  of  England,  and  to 
pay  all  the  navy  and  forces  by  sea  and  land,  by  the 
customs  of  America,  besides  the  great  trade  and 
riches  the  sabject  shall  have  thereby.  The  parti- 
culars how  and  what  is  too  large,  and  timely  enough, 
when  the  resolutions  are  taken  *^' 

The  reader  will  see  here  the  skilful  combination 
of  *  desire  to  propagate  true  reUgiou,  and  to  advance 
the  ^ory  of  God  and  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ 
by  the  c(»iTersion  of  ignorant  heathen,  with  the 
dazzling  prospect  of  power  and  of  wealth  to  be 
acquired  by  the  conquest  of  America  and  the 
Brasil8:~pow^,  that  should  take  the  sword  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  most  formidable  antagonist  in 
Europe;  and  wealth,  that  eiiould  supply  the  means 
of  defraying  every  expenditure  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  observations  addressed  to  the  Protector,  in 
1664,  upon  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gtage, 
formerly  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest,  officiating  in  the 
West  Indies,  were  couched  in  the  same  strain  ** ; 
exhorting  him,  in  the  same  sentence,  to  strike  down 
those  his  enemiee  with  the  arm  of  his  pow^,  and 
praising  the  &ith,  wherewith  he  waited  for  the  con- 
version of  the  poor  Indian,  and  longed  to  see  *the 

*  Tbnrloe,  ii.  125,  126.  title-page,  u  'formerly  a  Romuh 

**  Uii  iwantatioii  Sermon,  sn-  prieet  for  the  aface  of  8S  yeares, 

titled  '  Tfae  tTraany  of  Satan,  di>-  and  now  tnilj  recomciled  to  the 

coTAred  bj  toe  tean*  of  a  con-  Church  of  England.'    In  p.  17,  he 

verted  Sinaet,'  ww  'preached  in  relate*  tfae  itorj  of  an  erent  which 

Panle'i  Church,  Augnet  28,  1648.'  happened  to  him,  as  he  nag  saying 

Gage  dMcribea   himself,  in    the  miuin  a  townof  the  Weit  Indiei. 
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CHAP,  light  run  more  and  more  forwards,  until  it  should 
— .-I—'  settle  in  the  West  among  the  simple  and  purblind 
Americans.'  The  like  insinuations  against  Austria 
and  Spain  characterize  this  document,  coupled  with 
every  argument  which  the  writer  could  bring  toge- 
ther, to  show  the  success  with  which  England  might 
then  attack  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  West«ra 
hemisphere.  He  does  not  confine  his  attention  onljr 
to  the  West  Indian  Islands;  but  the  Honduras, 
Guatemala,  Yucatan,  Mexico,  aud  even  Peru,  are, 
one  by  one,  described  in  the  most  alluring  terms, 
for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  Cromwell  to  some 
aggressive  act  against  them.  And  then,  in  the  con- 
ventional phraseology  of  the  day,  he  thus  concludes : 
'These  few  observations  (having  espied,  as  Joseph 
Egypt,  that  &t  &  rich  country)  I  thought  it  mr 
duty  to  present  unto  your  highnesse,  as  did  formerly 
Columbus  present  unto  King  Henry  the  Seventh 
his  discovery  of  the  rich  part  of  the  world,  which 
then  was  not  regarded.  God  would  not  make  that 
prince  such  an  instrument  for  the  advancing  bis 
glory,  as  bee  hath  made  your  highnesse.  The  Lord 
grant  that  your  iaith  may  yett  be  active  abroad,  as 
well  as  at  home.  The  Lord  grant  that  yett  you  may 
ride  on  prosperously,  conquering  and  to  conquer. 
The  Lord  make  your  highnesse,  ao  our  protector, 
so  also  a  protector  of  those  poore  Indians,  which 
want  protection  from  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  Lord  make  your  highnesse  yett  his  instrument 
for  the  enriching  of  this  poore  island ;  and  the  Lord, 
vi-bo  is  rich  in  mercy,  inrich  your  soule  with  the 
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spiritual  riches,  which  is,  and  ever  shall  be,  the  coo-    chap. 

staat  prajer  of  your  bighnesse  most  faithful  servant,  > ^ ' 

and  daily  oratour  before  the  throne  of  Grace,  Thomas 
Gage". 

A  letter  of  Colonel  Modiford  also,  written  about 
the  same  time  from  Barbados,  speaks  similar  lan- 
guage; describing,  with  greater  minuteness,  the  course 
to  be  pursued  by  any  expedition  which  should  be  sent 
out  for  tbe  purpose  of  assailing  the  possessions  of 
Spain ;  and  advising  that  the  English  should  attempt 
to  settle  plantations  in  the  continent  of  South  Ame- 
rica, and  particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  **. 
This  Colonel  Modiford,  I  have  already  sud,  was  one 
of  those  who  had  served  on  the  King's  side  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  upon  whom  the  dignity  of  Baronet 
was  conferred  after  the  Restoration  ".  It  is  evident, 
that,  during  the  interval,  he  strove  hard  to  propitiate 
the  Protector  and  his  friends:  and  not  without 
success ;  for  it  appean^  that,  upon  the  reduction  of 
Barbados  under  tbe  Commonwealth,  Searle  was  ap- 
pointed its  first  Governor,  and  remained  in  that  office 
until  the  death  of  Cromwell,  when  the  Committee 
of  Safety  appointed  Modiford  his  successor**. 

Upon  the  capture  of  Jamaica  by  the  English,  con-  Junua 
spicuous  evidences  were  found  of  the  care  which  had  Common- 
been  taken  by  its  Spanish  masters  to  establish  in  that 
Island  the  symbols  of  their  faith.  Among  these,  were 
two  Churches,  named  tbe  Red  and  White  Cross,  and 

*f  Thurloe,  iii.  59— 61.  •*  Short  Hiitoij  of  Btrbadot, 

*  Ibid.  m.  62,  63.  p.  IS. 

*  P.  202  and  Dotea. 

VOL.  U.  Q 
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c.HKP.  an  Abbey,  all  of  which  were  erected  in  the  capital,  St. 
' — v-^  Jago  de  la  Vega  ".  But  that  destroying  zeal,  which 
had  made  such  havoc  of  our  noble  sanctuaries  at 
home,  and  broken  "  down  all  the  carved  work  thereof 
with  axes  and  hammers  '^"  was  not  likely  to  spare, 
and  did  not  spare,  the  altars  of  Popish  enemies 
abroad.  The  sacred  edifices  above  mentioned  were 
among  the  first  that  fell  a  prey  to  the  fury  of  Crom- 
well's array  '*.  To  the  officers  of  that  army,  form- 
ing a  Military  Council,  in  conjunction  with  certain 
Commissioners,  was  entrusted  the  entire  government 
of  the  Island;  and  this  state  of  things  continued 
until  the  Restoration.  Colonel  Fortescue  was  the 
first  president  of  the  Military  Council ;  and,  upon 
his  death.  Colonel  D'Oyley  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor, under  General  Sedgewicke,  the  chief  com- 
missioner. As  a  means  of  peopling  the  Island  with 
inhabitants  from  home,  the  Council  of  State  voted 
that  a  thousand  young  women,  and  as  many  men, 
should  be  enlisted  in  Ireland,  and  sent  over;  and 
Cromwell  issued  his  commands  to  the  Council  of 
Scotland,  that  they  should  order  the  Sheriffs  of  the 
several  Counties  'to  apprehend  all  known  idle, 
masterless  robbers  and  vagabonds,  male  and  female, 
and   transport  them  to  the  Island'*,     Thus,  upon 

"  It   U  stated   also,  upon   the  Peter   Maiivr,   wai    Abbot,    and 

autborily  of  Sir  Ham  Sloaue,  in  Suffragan  of  the  Archbiahop  of  S[. 

the  Preface  to  his  Natural  History  Domingo. 

of  Jamaica,   that,  in   the  city  of  "  Pa,  lixiv,  7. 

SeviDe,  upon  the  north  side  of  the  "  Loog's  History  of  Jamaica,  i. 

Island,  the  ruins  of  which   were  SS9,940. 

visible  in  his  time,  1687,  a  Catho-  "  Ibid.  242— S56  ;  Thurloe,  iii. 

dral  had  been  built,  of  nhich  the  497. 
celebrated  author  of  the  Decades, 
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Jamaica  was  inflicted  a  portion  of  the  same  curse  ■*'"*''■ 
which  had  feUen  upon  most  of  our  other  plantations  ' — ■^ — ' 
io  that  day, — would  that  we  could  say  that  the  evil 
has  ceased  to  operate  in  our  Colonies  in  our  own 
day ! — namely,  that  of  being  burdeaed  and  tainted 
with  some  of  the  vilest  outcasts  of  the  mother 
country  ". 

But  this  was  not  the  only  trial  which  then  assailed 
the  English  in  Jamaica.  Scenes  of  most  intense  suf- 
fering succeeded  each  other  with  frightful  rapidity ; 
the  description  of  which  is  given  in  the  letters  pre- 
served in  Thurloe's  Collection.  Before  the  death  of 
Fortescne,  many  of  these  difficulties  had  arisen ; 
and  he  speaks  of  tbem  in  a  spirit  of  calmness  and 
patient  hope  which  proves  him  to  have  been  no 
ordinary  man.  The  religious  phraseology,  indeed, 
80  prevalent  in  that  day,  was  adopted,  it  is  well  known, 
oftentimes,  by  many  whose  religion  was  nothing  else 
but  words.  But  this  was  not  the  case  with  Fortescue. 
Although  surrounded  on  every  side  with  peril, 
exposed  to  constant  attacks  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Island,  and  seeing  his  own  ranks  daily  thinned  by 
the  ravages  of  famine  and  disease,  he  could  never- 
theless write  to  his  friend,  '  Mr.  Taylor,  Minister  of 
the  Gospell,'  in  the  following  strain :  '  Who  knowes 

**  The  iangaage  of  the  late  Dr.  tha«  soving  with  rotten  seed,  and 

Arnold  upoD  tbii  aubject  is  not  too  rauing  up  a  natioD  morally  tainted 

strong.     It  was  employed  bj  him  in  its  very  origin.    Compared  with 

in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in  1836  thia,  the  hloodieit  ei terminations 

to  Sir  John  Franklin,  then  appoint-  ever  effected  by  conquest  were 

ed   Governor   of    Van    Diemen'a  nseful  and  good  actions.'   Arnold^ 

Land :  '  I  am  sure  that  no  such  Life  and  Correspondence  bj  Stan* 

evil  can  t>c  done  to  mankind  as  by  ley,  ii.  46. 

q2 
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CHAP,  whether  God  hath  not  sent  us  before  to  make  way 
— ^>-—  for  the  gospell  ?  I  hope  God  will  incline  and  dis- 
pose the  heart  of  such  as  fear  God,  to  come  and 
sitt  downe  amongst  us.  We  have  encountred  and 
waded  through  many  hardships  and  difficulties ;  but 
all's  nothing,  soe  as  we  may  be  instrumentall  to  pro- 
pagate the  gospell.  Were  it  not  in  this  confidence, 
I  should  have  sunk  in  the  worke,  as  others  have 
done,  but  this  consideration  beares  roe  up.  Doubt- 
les  God  is  doinge  a  greate  and  strange  worke. 
Who  would  not  be  forward  to  have  a  hand  in  it? 
Meethinks  I  can  doe  and  sufier  on  that  account,  that 
I  may  see  the  promises  and  prophecies  fulfilled,  and, 
which  is  more,  to  be  instrumentall  therein,  tho'  an 
honour  of  which  I  am  not  worthy ;  yet  such  honour 
shall  his  people  have.  Consider  and  revolve  God's 
word  and  the  present  worke ;  and  let  none  stande 
still  that  be  helpful!  and  serviceable  in  God's  worke. 
Had  I  5000  lives,  1000  sons,  all  should  be  offerred 
up  to  it. — I  trust  God  will  spirit  men  for  this  worke, 
and  give  them  other  hearts :  men  of  ordinary  spirit 
are  not  fitt  for  extraordinary  atchJevements.  What 
a  desirable  and  joyfull  thinge  would  it  be,  to  see 
many  godly  men  flock  and  flow  in  hither,  there  is 
accumodation  worke  for  them  !  Here  they  may  serve 
God,  their  countrey,  and  themselves.  I  dare  say,  he 
that  cumes  on  such  accounts  shall  not  have  cause  to 
repent  his  voyage :  many  there  are  that  came  out 
with  u9  vauntinge,  as  if  they  would  have  carried  the 
Indies,  bigg  with  expectation  of  gold  and  silver 
ready  told  up  in  baggs,  not  findinge  that,  but  meet- 
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Inge  with  some  difficulties  and  hardships,  and  wish  chap. 
that  they  were  at  their  onyons,  &c.  Severall  of- — ^^—f 
Buch,  according  to  their  desires  and  discontents,  we 
have  dismist,  and  may  returne  with  shame  enough  '*.* 
It  appears  that  seven  clergymen  had  been  sent  out 
to  minister  among  the  troops '', — selected,  of  course 
on  account  of  the  congeniality  of  their  views  with 
those  of  the  men  who  then  ruled  with  absolute 
authority  at  home, — but  six  of  these  were  soon 
removed  by  death,  or  incapacitated  by  wasting  sick- 
ness. And  yet,  whilst  this  diminution  of  their  num- 
bers was  going  on,  a  few  weeks  a^r  the  date  of  the 
above  letter,  there  appeared  the  following  declara- 
tion, signed  by  Fortescue,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf 
of  the  officers  under  bis  command :  '  Forasmuch  as 
we  conceive  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  was  the 
thing  principally  aimed  at  and  intended  in  this  ex- 
pedition, I  humbly  desire  that  his  highness  will 
please  to  Xake  order,  that  some  godly,  sober,  and 
learned  minister  may  be  sent  unto  us,  which  may  be 
instrumental  in  planting  and  propagating  of  the 
gospel,  and  able  to  comforte  and  stop  the  mouth  of 
every  cavilling  adversary  and  gainsayer,  and  the 
rather  for  that  two  of  the  ministers  are  tdready  dead, 
and  a  third  lieth  at  the  point  of  death  *'.' 

The  man  who,  at  such  a  time,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, could  thus  think  and  write,  must  be 
looked  upon  with  respect,  I  think,  even  by  those 
who  have  no  sympathy  with  the  rulers  by  whom  he 

•■  Thurloe,  iii.  651.     Th«  letter  ]•  dal«d  Jamlco,  Jolj  15, 1S55. 
*>  Loog'i  Hiitoiy  of  Januuca,  U.  S34.  **  Thurloe,  iii.  681, 
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c^^P-  was  employed,  or  who  may  disapprove  many  of  the 
' — ^ — '  acts  which  he  was  the  instrument  to  execute.  In 
spite  of  all  the  deep  hypocrisy  and  cruel  fanaticism 
which  were  so  frequently  the  reproach  of  the  school 
in  which  Fortescue  was  brought  up,  lie  was  evidently 
one  who  held  fast  his  integrity;  and  his  memory, 
therefore,  is  worthy  of  being  held  in  honour.  The 
character  of  Sedgewicke  also  appears  fully  to  merit 
the  eulogy  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  best  historians 
of  Jamaica  **.  But,  whatsoever  may  have  been  the 
influence  for  good,  which  some  might  have  expected 
from  a  continuance  of  their  rule,  it  was  not  permitted 
to  be  realized.  Both  these  men  were  soon  numbered 
with  the  dead.  D'Oyley  next  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand ;  a  brave  and  intelligent  officer,  who  maintained 
his  position  against  the  factious  spirits  of  the  army  as 
successfully  as  against  the  Spaniards,  who  then,  and  for 
some  time  afterwards,  made  the  most  vigorous  exer- 
tions to  recapture  the  Island.  He  seems  not,  however, 
to  have  had  the  confidence  of  Cromwell ;  and  was 
soon  superseded  by  General  Brayne,  who  arrived  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1656.  In  a  few  months  more, 
Brayne  too  fell  a  victim  to  the  destructive  climate ; 
and  D'Oyley,  having  resumed  the  command,  retained 
it  until  the  Restoration  ;  when  he  was  confirmed  in 
it  by  a  commission  from  Charles  the  Second.  It 
was,  probably,  the  suspicion  entertained  by  Cromwell 
that  D'Oyley  was  more  disposed  to  favour  the  King's 
cause  than  his  own,  that  made  him  so  long  reluctant 

••  Long,  i,  257, 2*8. 
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to  entrust  the  government  of  the  Colony  to  bis  chap. 
hands ;  and  D'Oyley,  with  a  frankness  which  reflects ' — •.-^ 
upon  him  the  highest  honour,  solicited  Cromwell, 
after  the  death  of  Brayne,  to  confer  the  office  upon 
Colonel  BarringtoD.  But  his  request  was  not  com- 
plied with ;  and  he  continued,  until  the  end  of  the 
Commonwealth,  to  maintain  a  successful  defence 
against  his  Spanish  assailants,  and  to  spread  the 
spirit  of  order,  more  and  more,  throughout  the  ill- 
assorted  mafBes  of  hie  own  people.  With  all 
this  firmness  and  sagacity  in  command,  he  rigidly 
abstained  from  any  attempt  to  enrich  himself  by 
establishing  monopolies  for  his  own  profit,  or  by 
resorting  to  any  other  system  of  extortion.  Tempta- 
tions to  do  this  abounded  on  every  side ;  but  D'Oyley 
resisted  all ;  and,  with  clean  hands  and  honest  heart, 
having  guided  the  Island  through  many  difficulties 
and  perils,  he  gave  it  up  to  his  lawful  King  a  thriving 
Colony  *'. 

I  have  not  room  here  to  dwell  upon  the  many 
points  in  his  character  which  deserve  notice;  but 
one  trait  may  be  briefly  adverted  to  ;  and  that  is  the 
humane  spirit  which  he  manifested  towards  Quakers. 
He  writes  thus  to  Thurloe,  in  1657,  respecting 
them :  '  There  are  some  people  lately  come  hither, 
called  Quidcers,  who  have  brought  letters  of  credit, 
and  do  disperse  books  amongst  us.  Now  my  educa- 
tion and  judgment  prompting  me  to  an  owning  of 
all  that  pretend  any  way  to  godliness  and  righteous- 
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CHAP,  ness  (whereof  these  people  have  a  very  great  appear- 
' — ■■ — '  ance),  and  the  prints  telling  me  that  other  heada  of 
their  people  are  contriving  against  the  govemmeut, 
and  accounted  conspirators  against  his  highness  (so 
the  book  calls  them)  hath  put  me  to  stand  how  to 
carry  myself  towards  them.*  He  acknowledges  them 
to  be  'people  of  unblameable  life;*  and  asks  for 
advice  as  to  the  course  which  he  should  pursue ". 
I  cannot  find  what  answer  was  returned  to  this 
enquiry ;  but,  at  a  time  when  the  Statutej  Books  of 
our  own  country,  and  of  New  England  and  Virginia, 
were  so  frequently  disgraced  by  the  most  oppresive 
and  cruel  enactments  against  Quakers,  it  is  some 
consolation  to  feel  that  they  should  have  been  looked 
upon  with  kindness  and  consideration  by  a  soldier, 
and  suspected  royalist, — the  Governor  of  our  largest 
Island  in  the  West. 
Ooiua  One  more  plantation,  in  the  same  quarter  of  the 

ckirio  globe,  which  attracted  a  considerable  share  of  the 
attention  of  the  English  during  the  present  period, 
remains  to  be  noticed,  namely,  Gutana.  I  have  already 
described  generally  its  position  in  the  continent  of 
South  America,  and  the  circumstances  which  asso- 
ciated it  with  the  name  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  in  the 
closing  years  of  his  eventful  life  *'.  The  brief  notice 
which  I  am  now  about  again  to  take  of  the  country, 
will  show,  that,  both  before  and  after  the  death  of 
Ralegh,  the  attention  of  several  of  our  countrymen 

*>  Thurloe,  -n.  835.     Long  thinki  it  probable  tbit  mo*t  of  theM 
Quaken  bood  left  Jamucs  for  Pemwylvania,  i.  27B. 
"  Vol.  i.  c.  lii.  in  loc. 
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was  directed  towards  it  Smith,  the  chronicler  of  chap. 
Virgioia,  relates  that  he  was  at  one  time  to  have  ' — ^-— ' 
taken  part  in  an  expedition  fitted  out  for  Guiana, 
by  Sir  Oliver  Leigh,  and  conducted  by  his  brother; 
and  that  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  who  was  a^rwards 
Ambassador  to  the  Great  Mogul,  had  passed  a  year 
or  two  upon  its  coast,  and  had  employed  in  the 
River  Amazon  the  aerrices  of  a  Captain  Morton, 
who  subsequently  joined  Smith  in  Virginia ;  and 
that  'divers  others  wortby  and  industrious  gentle- 
men, both  before  and  since,  had  spent  much  time 
and  charge  to  discover  it  more  perfectly  ".' 

I  have  adverted,  in  my  former  Volume,  to  the 
first  of  the  expeditions  here  mentioned  by  Smith ; 
and  have  said  that  the  vessel,  then  sent  out  by 
Leigh,  touched  at  Barbados  on  her  way,  and  her 
commander  is  supposed  by  some  persons  to  have 
been  the  first  who  took  possession  of  that  Island  in 
our  King's  name**.  I  refer  to  it,  for  a  moment 
again,  because  I  have  found,  upon  a  closer  examina- 
tion of  the  narratives  in  Purchas,  that  there  was 
another  brother  of  the  same  Sir  Oliver  Leigh,  who 
had  been  in  Guiana  even  before  that  period,  and 
who  seems  to  have  been  of  a  singularly  devoted 
spirit.  A  letter,  strongly  indicative  of  this  spirit, 
from  him  to  the  '  Worshlpfull  Knighte  of  Kent,'  is 
extant,  dated  July  2,  1604,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
says,  *  I  pniy  forget  not  to  send  Preachers,  sober  and 
discrete  men,  and  such  as  are  well  perswaded  of  the 
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CHAP.  Church  goTemtnent  in  England  ".'  In  the  vessel  sent 
' — ■A-'  afterwards  to  the  relief  of  the  former  settlers,  I  find 
a  proof  that  his  request  was,  in  some  degree,  complied 
■with  ;  for  '  Mr.  Tederington,  Preacher,'  was  on  board 
of  her ;  and  seems  to  hare  discharged  faithfully  all 
the  duties  of  his  office,  until  adverse  rircumetaaces 
compelled  ail  parties  to  abandon  the  plantation  '*. 

Of  the  other  expeditions  to  Guiana  enumerated 
by  Smith,  the  most  distinguished  was  that  made  by 
Mr.  Robert  Harcourt,  of  Stanton  Harcourt.  He  went 
out  thither,  for  the  first  time,  in  1608  ;  and,  having 
explored  part  of  the  country,  left  his  brother  Michael, 
with  twenty  men,  at  Wiapoco,  to  keep  possession  of 
it  va  the  King's  name  until  he  should  return.  An  ac- 
count of  his  proceedings  upon  this  voyage,  and  of  the 
motives  which  animated  him,  is  given  in  a  pamphlet, 
which  he  published  in  1613,  entitled  'A  Relation 
of  Guiana,'  and  dedicated  to  Prince  Charles.  This 
pamphlet  was  republished,  with  a  few  additions,  in 
1626;  and,  in  the  dedication  to  Charles  the  First, 
which  Harcourt  then  prefixed  to  it,  he  states,  that 
through  the  favour  of  Prince  Henry,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  labour  and  expense  which  be  had 
undergone,  James  the  First  had  granted  to  him 
Letters  Patent  for  planting  and  inhabiting  all  that 
tract  of  land  between  the  Amazon  and  Essequibo. 
But  'mighty  crosses  and  grievous  troubles'  befelling 
him,  had  prevented  his  prosecution  of  the  settle- 
ment; in  consequence  of  which.  King  James  bad 

*  Purchtt.,  W.  1255.  "  Ibid.  1260,  &c. 
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granted  the  land  between  the  Wiapoco  and  Amazon  chap 
to  a  Corporation  of  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  at  the  ' — ^ — ' 
head  of  whom  was  Koger  North,  brother  of  Lord 
Dudley  North.  North  had  accompanied  Ralegh  upon 
bis  last  expedition  to  Guiana;  and,  buoyed  up  by 
the  hope  that  Ralegh's  golden  dreams  might  yet  be 
realized,  and  not  knowing,  it  appears,  of  the  assign- 
ment which  had  been  granted  to  Harcourt,  he  went 
out  and  settled,  with  more  than  a  hundred  followers, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Amazon.  But  the  happy 
proceeding  of  this  action,  Ilarcourt  informs  us,  was 
diverted  by  the  opposition  of  Count  Gondomar. 

The  two  grants,  however,  made  to  North  and  him-  Seiiiini»ii 
self  were  afterwards  united  by  mutual  consent ;  and,  irbo  p™. 
upon  this  account,  Harcourt  urged  again  upon  the  piiDuiim. 
attention  of  Charles  the  First  his  former  *  Relation 
of  Guiana,'  for  the  purpose,  he  says,  of  showing 
'what  hopefull  successe  (through  God's  blessing) 
may  be  expected  from  the  prosecution  of  so  worthy 
an  enterprise :  first,  by  the  glorious  propagation  of 
God's  holy  Church,  and  our  Christian  Reli^on 
amongst  those  Heathen  nations,  whose  hearts,  like 
waxe  or  white  paper,  are  ready  to  receive  any  scale 
or  impression  we  shall  imprint  on  them.'  Towards 
the  conclusion  of  his  work,  he  restates  the  '  three 
principall  ends  to  be  observed  in  every  forraine 
action,'  which  he  liad  urged  in  his  former  edition ; 
and  introduces  them  with  the  expression  of  the 
following  important  reason  for  dwelling  upon  them, 
namely,  *  because  our  intention  is  (by  God's  favour 
and  your  Majesties  gracious  assistance)  not  only  for 
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«HAP-  Trade  and  Traficke  (as  aforetime)  bat  for  a  reall 
' — ■- — '  Plantation  of  tbe  County,  and  Propagation  of  trne 
Religion,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  profitable, 
honourable,  and  Holy.'  Tbe  *  three  principall  ends* 
upon  the  observance  of  which  Harcourt  here  insist^ 
are  '  first,  that  it  may  bee  for  the  glory  of  God ; 
secondly,  for  the  honour  of  their  Soveraigne ; 
thirdly,  for  the  benefit  and  profit  of  their  countrey.* 
I  will  only  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  first  of 
these ;.  and  it  shall  be  given  in  the  author's  own 
words :  '  It  hath  beene,  and  ever  will  bee  held  deere 
and  mquestionable,  that  God  cannot  be  more 
honored,  nor  his  holy  name  by  any  meanes  more 
glorified,  than  by  the  prosperoos  growth  and  happy 
increase  of  his  Church,  through  the  conuersion  of 
those  that  bee  heathen  and  barbarous  Nations  to  the 
knowledge  of  him  our  true  God,  his  Sonne  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  holy  Ghost,  the  blessed  individual! 
Trinitie,  and  to  the  profession  and  practice  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  which  heauenly  and  euer  memorable  worke, 
may  through  God's  good  blessing  and  assistance 
(without  which  indeede  all  our  trauell  therein,  and 
all  the  labour  of  the  world  is  but  lost)  bee  easily 
effected  and  accomplished  in  Guiana;  the  people 
thereof  being  of  a  louing  and  tractable  nature 
towards  the  English  whom  they  loue  and  preferre 
before  all  other  strangers  whatsoeuer:  and  by  whom 
(next  vnder  God)  I  verily  hope,  and  am  constantly 
perswaded,  it  will  bee  their  blessed  happe  to  bee  freed 
from  the  servitude  of  tbe  divell,  that  now  so  tyra- 
nizeth  ouer  them,  and  to  bee  led  out  of  that  infemall 
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darknesse  -wherein  they  Hue,  and  hee  drawea  to  chap. 
Christianity ;  for  they  will  come  vnto  us  (already) ' — v^— ' 
at  time  of  prayer,'  shew  reuerence,  and  bee  very 
attentive  all  the  -while,  although  they  vnderstand 
nothing:  they  will  bee  content  that  wee  baptize 
their  children,  and  will  call  them  by  the  Christian 
names  wee  giue  them,  suifer  ts  to  bring  them  Tp, 
and  in  a  soirt  acknowledge  their  ignorance,  and 
shew  a  kind  of  willingness  to  be  instructed  and 
reformed  •'.' 

Tbe  allusions  made  by  Harcourt  in  this  passage 
to  the  instruction  of  the  natives,  and  to  the  baptism 
of  their  children,  prove,  that,  in  his  expedition,  as  in 
those  to  which  I  have  just  before  referred,  there  had 
been  present  those  who,  like  'M.  Tederington, 
Preacher,'  were  bound,  by  virtue  of  their  sacred 
office,  to  communicate  that  instruction,  and  to  ad- 
minister that  rite.  But  it  has  been  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  me  to  &il,  as  I  have  failed  hitherto, 
in  finding  any  further  authentic  account  of  the 
results  of  an  appeal  made,  and,  after  an  interval  of 
thirteen  years,  renewed,  in  such  Mthfiil  terms  as 
those  which  Harcourt  has  here  employed.  Smith 
indeed  has  noticed,  with  his  accustomed  vigilance, 
the  union  under  a  new  Company  of  the  two  Patents 
granted  to  Harcourt  and  North;  and  relates  tliat 
four  ships,  with  near  two  hundred  persons,  had 
been  dispatched,  in  consequence,  during  the  years 
1628  and  1629;  that  the  safer  arrival  of  a  larger 

^  Harcourfi  Tint  Relalion,  Sic,  59,  60. 
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portion  of  these  had  been  reported;  that,  of  the 
-*  remainder,  who  had  sailed  afterwards,  there  had 
not  been  yet  time  to  receive  tidings;  and  that 
another  vessel  was  being  prepared  with  all  expedi- 
tion. Besides  these,  Smith  adds  that  a  hundred 
English  and  Irish  had  gone  to  Guiana  from  Holland, 
conducted  by  the  old  planters  *'.  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  discover  what  was  the  immediate  issue 
of  these  enterprizes ;  but,  if  the  statement  in  CoUina'a 
Peerage  be  correct,  that  the  iamily  property  of  the 
Harcourts  was  encumbered,  for  two  generations 
afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  large  sums  ex- 
pended upon  these  adventures  by  their  ancestor**, 
it  is  probable  that  little  advantage  of  any  kind 
resulted  from  them ;  and  men,  being  thereby  dis- 
couraged, would  naturally  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
high  and  solemn  considerations  by  which  Harcourt 
had  Bonght  to  lead  them  to  the  undertaking. 

The  document,  upon  the  same  subject,  of  nearest 
date  to  the  last  published  '  Relation  of  Guiana,'  by 
Harcourt  in  1626,  is  one  which  appeared  in  1632,  in 
consequenceof  another  attempt  then  about  to  be  made 
under  the  authority  of  Thomas,  the  first  Earl  of  Berk- 
shire, and  second  son  of  Thomas  Howard,  first  Earl  of 
Suffolk '".  The  pamphlet  is  entitled  '  A  Publication 
of  Guiana's  Plantation,  newly  undertaken  by  the 
Rt.  Hon.  the  Earle  of  Barkshire,  &c.  and  Company 
for  that  most  &mous  river  of  the  Amazones  in 


"  Smith,  ut  lup.,  405, 
"  Colliiu'i    Peerage, 
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America.  Wherein  is  briefly  shewed  the  lawful-  chap. 
nesse  of  plantations  in  forraine  Countries ;  hope  of ' — . — ' 
the  natives  conversion;  nature  of  the  river,  &c.' 
The  initials  J.  D.  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  pam- 
phlet ;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  written,  leads  me 
to  wish  that  I  could  have  ascertained  the  name  and 
position  of  its  writer  more  precisely.  I  subjoin  a 
few  of  his  remarks  upon  the  second  subject  men- 
tioned in  the  title-page,  namely,  the  hope  of  the 
natives'  conversion.  He  founds  it  generally  upon 
their  character,  which  he  describes  as  'harmlesse, 
tractable,  trusty,  and  somewhat  laborious ;  in  which 
respect  (he  adds)  they  difler  much  from  all  other 
Americans;  and  which  is  better  to  bee  liked  in 
them,  there  is  good  hope  conceived  of  their  conver- 
sion to  the  Christian  faith,  for  as  the  man  of  Mace- 
donia prayed  St.  Paul  in  a  vision  to  come  into 
Macedonia  and  helpe  them,  so  have  some  of  these 
poore  ignorant  soules  desired  Captain  Charles  Leigh 
to  send  into  England  for  some  men  to  teach  them 
to  pray ;  since  which,  one  being  converted  and 
become  a  Christian,  being  at  the  point  of  death, 
desired  some  of  our  nation  then  present  to  sing  a 
Psalme  with  him,  which  l>eing  ended,  hee  told  them 
hee  could  not  live,  and  did  withall  acknowledge  that 
he  had  been  a  wicked  sinner,  but  did  hope  that  hee 
should  be  saved  by  the  precious  blood  of  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  and  moreover,  hee  desired  all  of  them 
present,  to  beare  witnesse  that  hee  died  a  Christian, 
yea,  said  bee,  a  Christian  of  England  ".' 

"  A  Publication  of  Guiaaa't,  &q.  p.  12. 
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CHAP.       The  following  passage  also  is  important,  as  show- 

■^ ^  ing,  by  the  testimony  of  a  living  witness,  the  evils 

to  which  I  have  frequently  adverted  in  this  work. 
'Although  it  cannot  bee  denied  but  that  our  nation 
of  late  years,  hath  beene  very  forward  in  settling  of 
divers  plantations  beyond  the  seas,  yet  have  they 
not  all  thereby  so  much  glorified  God  as  coald  be 
wished,  nor  dealt  so  faithfully  with  some  adven- 
turers as  was  expected,  which  thing  no  doubt  being 
considered  by  many,  hath  beene  the  onely  cause  of 
keeping  them  backe  from  being  adventurers,  and  no 
marvell,  if  when  wee  consider  the  persons  commonly 
sent  (I  speake  not  of  all,  but  of  such  onely)  whose 
lives  being  base  and  idle  here  at  home,  can  hardly 
bee  expected  to  be  much  better  abroade  in  forraigne 
plantations,  which,  to  speake  truly,  have  beene  no 
other  (for  the  most  part  formerly)  then  common 
sinkes,  wherein  too  many  griered  fathers  have  cast 
in  their  desperate  ol^pring,  and  the  commonwealthe 
her  most  lawlease  inhabitants;  sucli  as  by  their 
conversations  cause  the  good  name  whereby  they 
are  called  to  be  rather  "  evil  spoken  of  amongst  the 
Gentiles"  than  otherwise;  by  means  whereof  it 
hath  happened  that  the  heathen  have  deemed  that 
God  as  evil  as  their  owne,  whose  servants  were 
worse  than  themselves.  Doth  not  God  and  nature 
teach,  that  "  Whatsoever  a  man  sow,  that  shall  bee 
also  reape?"  "Not  grapes  of  thorns,  nor  figgs  of 
thistles,"  can  men  expect.  And  now,  though  plantes 
of  grace  (like  fruitfuU  trees)  are  chiefest  to  be  wished 
far  in  al  plantations,  yet  no  doubt  may  civil  men  be 
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sent  in  case  of  want,  as  nature'a  flowers  for  orna-  chap. 
meat.  I  wish  therefore  that  care  were  bad  to  send  ' — '-- — ' 
those  plants,  and  leave  the  bad  '^' 

In  a  later  part  of  his  pamphlet  the  author  gives 
directions  to  three  classes  of  adventurers,  who  were 
to  be  permitted  to  embark  in  the  enterprizo ;  the 
iirst,  consisting  of  those  who  were  to  assist  in  person 
and  purse,  and  to  be  called  '  personall  adventurers ;' 
the  second,  of  those  who  were  to  assist  in  purse  only, 
and  to  be  called  '  purse  adventurers ;'  and  the  last, 
of  those  who  were  to  assist  in  person  only,  and  to  be 
catted  '  servants  to  the  CoUony.'  The  contributions 
and  profit,  the  duties  and  privileges,  of  the  members 
of  each  class,  are  then  carefully  enumerated ;  and,  In 
this  part  of  the  arrangement,  there  is  manifested  a 
most  scrupulous  spirit  of  justice  towards  all  the  parties 
concerned :  after  which,  the  writer  thus  concludes : 
'Having  briefly  shewed  the  hopefulnesse  of  this 
plantation  above  others,  whereby  such  aa  are  feith- 
fiill  (having  ability)  might  become  chiefly  adven- 
turers therein,  and  that  such  as  are  outwardly  poore 
(yet  rich  in  feith)  might  likewise  adventure  their 
prayers  with  them,  for  the  prosperous  successe  of 
this  new  plantation ;  that  it  may  be  as  a  vineyard 
which  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  planted,  and 
may  grow  up  before  him  in  the  wildemesse  "  being 
filled  with  the  fruits  of  righteousnesse,  which  are  by 
Jesus  Christ  unto  the  glory  and  praise  of  God," 
amongst  the  heathen,  who  seeing  our  pure  conver- 

"  Ibid.  13, 14. 
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CHAP.  satioD  may  bee  wonne  thereby  to  the  knowledge  and 
~ — v-^— '  love  of  God  our  Father  aad  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
Which  that  they  may  so  do,  grant,  O  most  gracious 
Grod,  that  as  thou  wast  pleased  to  love  us,  when  we 
were  enemies  as  these,  so  likewise  bee  pleased  to  love 
these  with  us,  that  we  and  they  may  both  agree  to 
worship  thee  in  sincerity  of  heart  and  vnity  of  faith.' 

The  history  of  this  fresh  attempt  to  colonize 
Guiaua,  under  the  authority  of  the  Earl  of  Berk- 
shire, is  involved  in  obscurity  as  great  as  that  which 
concealed  from  us  the  proceedings  of  Harcourt  and 
his  associates : — at  least,  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
gaining  wiy  satisfactory  intelligence  with  respect  to 
either  of  these  adventures.  I  am  disposed,  however, 
to  believe  that  the  Earl  of  Berkshire  did  not  pro- 
secute his  enterprize  with  vigour.  The  unhealthiness 
of  the  climate,  the  oppositiOD  of  many  of  the  natives^ 
the  interruptions  by  rival  settlers  Jrom  France  and 
Holhind,  and,  more  than  all,  the  increasing  conflicts 
at  home,  in  which  he  bore  a  prominent  part  on  the 
King's  side,  were  the  causes  which  led  to  this  result 
The  chief  settlement  made  by  the  English,  was  at 
Paramaribo,  on  the  Surinam  river;  and  this,  after  a 
temporary  abandonment  of  it,  was  again  occupied  by 
them  in  1652". 

This  renewed  settlement  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  made  under  the  authority  of  Berkshire ;  but 
probably,  by  those  English  Cavaliers  whom  Lord 
Willoughby,  soon  after  his  first   appointment  as 

'*  Schombnr^h'i  BritUh  Gatuii,  82, 83. 
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GoTemor  of  Barbados,  sent  out  from  tbat  Island  to  '^^''- 
take  poBseBflion  of  the  country  under  Colonel  Eoua. ' — '^ — ' 
Tbis  band  of  settlers  kept  their  hold  upon  tbeir 
country ;  and,  in  1654,  M^or  William  Byam  was 
elected  lieutenant-govemor  by  tbe  unanimous  suf- 
frages of  tbe  colonists,  and,  in  every  succeeding  year, 
re-elected  by  tbe  Council  and  Assembly.  Anotber 
ofiScer,  indeed,  was  sent  by  Cromwell  to  supersede 
him ;  but  be  withdrew  upon  finding  the  people  of 
Surinam  staunch  in  adhering  to  tbe  ruler  of  their 
own  choice  '*. 

Soon  after  tbe  Restoration,  tbe  whole  territory 
was  granted  by  the  King  to  Lord  Willoughby,  who 
was  then  reinstated  in  tbe  goTernorsbip  of  Barba- 
dos ;  and  by  him  the  title  of  Surrybam,  in  honour  of 
tbe  Earl  of  Surry,  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  the 
river  on  which  Paramaribo  was  situate ;  whence  not 
only  the  river,  but  the  whole  of  the  adjoining  terri- 
tory was  called,  with  a  slight  alteration  of  form,  by 
tbe  name,  which  it  bas  ever  siace  retained,  of  Suri- 
nam. The  British  Crown  soon  afterwards  purchased 
the  Colony  from  the  heirs  of  Lord  Willoughby,  and 
exchanged  it  with  the  Dutch  for  that  important 
settlement  in  North  America,  which  ^ras  then  called 
New  Holland,  but  is  now  New  York  ". 

The  limits  which  I  have  proposed  to  myself  in 
the  present  chapter  might  well  deter  me  from 
adding  any  thing  more,  in  this  place,  respecting 

''  I  am  indebted  for  th»  ind  nMuroFirhoiefiniilvugiveDiii'Aii- 

other  Tftluable  inrorination  to  Mr.  ligna  and  tbe  Antiffuana,'  ii.  S14. 
Edward  S.  Bf  am,  a  descendant  of       "  Monteomery  MartiD'a  Britiah 

the  abore  :  and  an  intereating  me-  Coloaiea,  il.  8. 
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CHAP.  Guiana;  but  I  will  advert,  for  a  moment  only,  to  its 
' — ^ — ■  government  nnder  Lord  Willoughby,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  manner  in  wbicU  its  history  reflects 
tbe  state  of  af&irs  at  home,  and  the  consequent  dif- 
ficulty which,  here  as  elsewhere,  our  Church  would 
necessarily  have  to  encounter  in  any  attempt  made  by 
her  to  extend  her  ministrations  to  this  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Lord  Willoughby,  it  has  been  already  stated, 
bad  been  at  first  upon  the  side  of  Parliament  in  the 
Civil  War;  and  that  circumstance,  added  to  the 
many  close  personal  connexions  which  he  retained 
with  influential  members  of  the  Presbyterian  party, 
naturally  drew  around  him  many  zealous  and  stirring 
men  who  were  evil  aifected  towards  the  ordinances 
and  disciphne  of  our  Church.  One  of  these,  I  find, 
was  led  to  turn  his  footsteps  to  Surinam.  J  have 
already  mentioned  him,  in  this  chapter,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  history  of  Barbados,  namely,  Nicholas 
Leverton,  who,  at  the  time  I  have  before  spoken  of, 
was  chaplain  in  that  Colony,  and  showed  that  be  had 
not  resolution  enough  to  remain  at  his  post  amid  the 
dangers  which  then  assailed  it.  He  left  it,  as  I  have 
said,  for  Tobago;  where  his  hope  of  assisting  to 
form  a  plantation  upon  safer  grounds  was  again 
doomed  to  be  disappointed.  He  then  proceeded  to 
Providence  Island,  which  had  become,  at  an  early 
period  of  tbe  troubles  in  England,  a  place  of  refuge 
for  many  of  tbe  non-conformists.  Their  minister 
was  a  Mr.  Sherwood,  through  whose  influence,  it  is 
said,  Leverton  was  induced  to  reject  the  authority 
to  which  his  ordination  as  a  minister  of  the  Church 
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of  England  had  made  liim  subject,  and  to  fraternize  cit ap. 
with  those  who  cast  unjust  reproach  upon  her  wor-  ■ — -.-^ — ■ 
ship.  The  Governor  of  the  Island,  Lane,  sent  him 
home  in  consequence ;  but,  as  the  opposite  party 
had  already  gained  the  ascendancy  at  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  England,  Leverton  was  soon  set  free,  and 
returned  to  Providence  Island.  Upon  leaving  it, 
some  time  afterwards,  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed 
was  frequently  becalmed,  and  the  passengers  were 
exposed  to  grievous  sufferings  through  lack  of  food. 
A  vessel,  bound  for  the  Bermudas,  most  opportunely 
came  to  their  aid  ;  and  Leverton  gladly  turned  a«ide 
to  those  Islands,  where  he  is  said  to  have  preached 
for  the  space  of  a  year  '  with  acceptance.'  His  mar- 
riage was  solemnized,  daring  his  residence  at  the  Ber- 
mudas ;  and  he  also  became  intimately  acquainted, 
at  the  same  time  and  place,  with  another  non-con- 
formist minister  of  considerable  note  in  that  day, 
John  Oxenbridge. 

The  fact  that  two  such  men  were,  at  such  a  time, 
engaged  as  ministers  of  religion  in  the  Bermudas, 
is  at  once  a  commentary  upon  the  truth  of  the 
remarks  which  I  have  made  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  and  an  explanation  of  the  state  of 
things  in  those  Islands,  to  which  I  shall  have  to 
advert  hereafter. 

Upon  returning  to  England,  during  the  Protec- 
torate, Leverton  renewed  his  acquaintance  with 
Sherwood,  and  was  appointed  to  a  living  in  Suffolk, 
from  which  he  was  ejected  after  the  Restoration. 
Betaking  himself,  in  this  extremity,  to  his  friend 
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CHAP.  Oxenbridge, — who  like  himself  had  been  deprived 
' — ■'■^-—  of  preferment  which  he  held  at  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, — Leverton  proceeded  by  his  advice  to  Suri- 
nam, where  he  soon  afterwards  died  ".  Oxenbridge, 
in  fact,  addressed  to  all  who  were  disposed  to  listen 
to  bim,  a  very  strong  appeal,  in  behalf  of  wbat  he 
believed  to  be  the  proper  means  for  evangelizing 
that  new  Colony,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  'A 
seasonable  proposition  for  propagating  the  Gospel 
by  Christian  Colonies  in  the  continent  of  Guiana; 
being  some  gleanings  of  a  larger  Discourse  drawn, 
but  not  published.'  He  states  therein  that  the 
plantation  under  Lord  Willoughby  on  the  river 
Surinam  had  been  made  at  the  request  of  the  Indian 
inhabitants,  and  confirmed  by  a  sum  of  money  paid 
to  them  at  his  entrance;  and,  as  a  proof  of  the 
kindly  feeling  of  the  natives,  he  states  that  a  single 
English  family  whose  father  was  Jacob  Enosh,  had 
lived  there  peaceably  for  two  years  before  it  had 
been  assigned  to  Lord  Willoughby.  The  Scriptural 
arguments  employed  by  Oxenbridge,  in  support  of 
the  proposition  maintained  in  his  pamphlet,  are  well 
chosen  and  ably  pursued;  and  the  same  mouniful 
reflection  arises  from  the  perusal  of  them,  which  is 
so  frequently  awakened  by  the  history  of  these 
times,  that,  whilst  sincere  piety  and  ardent  zeal 
dictated  and  enforced  such  arguments,  the  spirit  of 
intolerant  strife  weakened  them  ;  and  that  the  visible 
body  of  the  Church  of  Christ  was  made  for  the  time 

''  Calamy's  NonconfonniaU'  Memorial,  i.  S90 — S95. 
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helpless  by  this  disruption  of  her  members.  The  '^l'*'- 
whole  life  of  Oxenbridge  appears  to  have  been ' — ^- — ' 
passed  in  retigious  discord.  His  earliest  post  of  duty 
was  that  of  Tutor  of  Magdalen  Hal],  Oxford ;  and  of 
that  he  was  deprived,  in  1634,  because  he  refused 
to  give  up  the  practice,  which  clearlj  he  had  no 
right  to  establish,  of  persuading  his  pupils  to  sub- 
scribe certain  articles  of  his  own  framing.  Thus, 
leaving  his  Church,  and  University,  and  native  land, 
he  became  more  and  more  estranged  from  them 
during  the  next  few  years  of  his  life  which  he  passed 
at  the  Bermudas.  Afterwards,  through  the  interest 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  he  was  appointed  a  Fellow 
of  Eton  College;  and,  if  we  follow  him  thence 
to  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  next  to  London,  we 
shall  find  him  still  active  and  earnest  in  inviting  the 
co-operation  of  others,  whose  views  were  congenial 
with  his  own,  and  pointing  to  the  new  settlements  in 
Guiana,  under  Lord  Willoughby,  as  the  most  invit- 
ing and  profitable  field  of  labour.  As  time  passed  on, 
and  the  bonds  of  brotherhood  between  him  and  other 
non-conformists  were  drawn  together  more  closely, 
he  adopted,  as  was  probable,  their  phraseology  in  all 
its  strangest  forms ;  and  a  more  striking  instance  of 
extravagance  of  this  kind  can  scarcely  be  imagined 
than  that  which  appears  upon  the  title-page  of  the 
pamphlet  which  has  given  rise  to  these  remarks;  for 
he  annoimces  the  proposition  therein  argued  and 
proved,  to  be  *  by  John  Oxenbridge,  a  silly  worme, 
too  inconsiderable  for  so  great  a  work,  and  therefore 
needs  and   desires  acceptance  and  assistance  from 
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CHAP,  above.'  But  he  was  not  content  with  urging  by 
' — ^ — '  words  his  countrymen  to  enter  upon  the  work.  He 
led  the  way  in  his  own  person;  and  remained  for 
some  time  at  Surinam  iq  the  diligent  discharge  of 
his  duties.  He  thence  proceeded  to  New  England, 
where  he  at  length  ended  his  vexed  career  ". 

surtcj.  Before  I  turn  tbe  attention  of  the  reader  to  other 

quarters  of  the  globe,  I  wish  to  employ  a  few 
momenta  in  the  consideration  of  that  humiliating 
state  of  things  which  has  been  so  constantly  forced 
upon  our  notice,  in  surveying  tbe  Islands  and  Con- 
tinents of  the  West,  namely,  the  existence  of  slavery. 
It  was  coeval  with  the  earliest  period  of  the  subjugar 
tion  of  these  countries  to  European  masters.  Even  the 
halo  of  glory  which  surrounds  Columbus  is  dimmed 
by  the  spectacle  of  the  five  hundred  Indian  slaves 
whom  he  sent  home  for  sale  at  Seville  ".  In  Cortez, 
the  remembrance  of  those  perilous  aud  eventful 
scenes  through  which  he  had  passed,  and  in  which 
his  own  relentless  will  was  oftentimes  the  sole  law 
which  governed  him,  awakened,  in  the  closing  hours 
of  his  life,  many  a  solemn  thought  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  -the  exercise  of  power  by  the  European 
over  the  Indian  could  be  justified  ".     And  the  con- 

"  Wood,  in  hU  Athene  Oioni-  "  We  read,  for  iastance,  in  Pret- 
enses, bu  de«U  very  unfurl/  with  coU's  Conqueat  of  Meri(»,  iii.  306, 
the  character  of  Oicnbridg^ :  but,  that  Cortex,  in  a  clause  a!  his  vill, 
happily,  most  of  his  aspanions  are  ezpresaed  'a  doubt  whether  it  is 
removed  in  a  note,  appended  lo  right  to  exact  perBonal  servica 
the  article,  in  Dr.  Bliss's  raluable  from  the  natives  wi  I  hont  com  pan- 
edition,  aalion,'  and  added  this  remarkable 

''  Irvingfs    Columbua,    b.  viii.-  decleratioD :  *lt  bat  long  been  a 
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tinued  repetition  of  the  most  savage  cruelties  against  chap. 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo  and  other  ■ — .^— ' 
places  by  their  Spanish  invaders,  aronsed  so  strongly 
the  indignation  of  Bartholomew  Las  Casas,  a  zeal- 
ous Dominican  Friar,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Chiapa  **,  that  he  returned  and  pleaded  their  cause 
before  the  rulers  of  his  native  laud.  But  the  plans 
devised  by  Las  Casas  to  protect  the  Indians  of 
America,  ooly  paved  the  way  for  the  more  systematic 
importation  of  negroes  from  the  coast  of  Africa  into 
the  Spanish  Colonies.  As  early  as  the  year  1503,  a 
few  of  them  had  been  sent  thither.  Eight  years 
afterwards,  Ferdinand  hod  permitted  them  to  be 
carried  in  larger  numbers ;  and,  although  by  Cardinal 


question  whether  one   can  con-  u^ed  upon  him  the  proTenion  of 

•dentiouslr  hold  properly  in  Indiin  faith  in  the  true  GoJ,  and  the  pro- 

slftTes.     Since  tnia  point  hni  not  spocTs  of  the  blessings  of  heaven, 

been  determined,  1  enjoin  it  on  mj  and  sajing  that  heaven  would  be 

■on  Martin  and  his  heirs,  that  they  only  a  place  of  torment  to  him  if 

■pare  no  paini  to  come  to  the  exact  he   were   to   meet  there  (as  the 

knowledge  oftbe  truth,  aa  a  matter  Franciscan   assured   him   that   he 

which  deeply  concerns  the  con-  would)  with  any  who  belonged  to 

science  of  each  of  them  no  len  luch  a  cruel  nation.    Ibid.  1574. 
than  mine.' 

*°  For  Las  Crsss'b  account  of 
these  atrocities,  »ee  Purchas,  iv. 
1569,  &c.  ItwBB  written  in  1543, 
and  displays  a  trdn  of  barbarities  in  I6B7,  relates,  in  the  Preface  to 
which,  were  it  not  for  the  strong  his  Natural  History  of  that  Island, 
testimony  upon  which  the  history  thathphadseenquantitiesofhuman 
seems  to  rest,  would  be  incredible,  bones  in  caves  in  the  woods,  which 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  were  supposed  to  bo  the  remains 
natices  perished  under  tbem  ;  and  ofthewretehed  natives  who  hadvo- 
ihe  Spanish  name  was  made  there-  luntarily  shut  themselves  up  there- 
by so  hateful  to  the  Indian,  that  in.andstarved  themselves  to  death, 
I^  Casat  relates  the  story  of  one  that  they  might  be  rid  of  the 
of  their  chiefs,  when  tied  to  a  tyrannyof theirmaoters.  Thesame 
stake,  and  ready  to  be  burnt  to  circunistanceismentionedby  Long, 
death,  rejecting  the  entreaties  of  a  ii.  153.  upon  the  authority  of  Es- 
young  devout  Franciscan  who  had  quemeiing,  who  wrote  in  1666. 
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^^^^-  Ximenes  such  ne&rious  traffic  was  peremptorilj  for- 
■ — ' — '  bidden,  yet,  after  his  death,  a  patent  was  granted  by 
Charles  the  Fifth  to  one  of  his  Flemish  favourites, 
for  the  exclusive  privilege  of  importing  four  thou- 
saud  negroes  into  America ;  and  this  patent,  having 
been  purchased  by  some  Genoese  merchants,  enabled 
them  and  their  successors  to  give  a  permanent  cha- 
racter to  this  disgraceful  branch  of  commerce ". 
True,  Charles  may  have  repented  him  of  the  mea- 
sure, and  done  what  he  could  to  check  it "  ;  but  the 
remedy  came  too  late.  The  love  of  power  and  of  gold, 
passions  which  seldom  slumber  in  the  heart  of  man, 
were  now  stimulated  into  quick  and  eager  action ; 
and  they  who  had  let  them  loose,  could  not,  with 
like  ease,  recall  them.  Leo  the  Tenth,  indeed,  might 
give  a  righteous  judgment  upon  the  matter,  which 
the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  disputing  about 
this  very  question,  referred  to  him  for  decision,  and 
say,  'that  not  only  the  Christian  religion,  but  that 
nature  herself  cried  out  against  a  state  of  slavery  ''.' 
Our  own  Elizabeth,  too,  might  look  coldly  upon 
Hawkins  when  he  came  home,  with  the  unenviable 
distinction  of  having  been  the  first  English  captain 
who  had  shared  the  base  spoils  of  negro  traffic,  and 
condemn,  as  some  have  said  she  did,  in  unqualified 
terms,  the  wickedness  of  the  act  '*.  But,  if  Europe 
placed  no  greater   restraints   than  these  upon  the 

"  Herrera,  quoted  in  Robert-       •*  Ibid.  40,  4i,    I  have  «hown, 

Bon't  America.   Works,  Tiii.  316,  however,  in  m;  fint  Volume,  c.  vi. 

319.  io  loc,  that  there  is  strong  reason 

"  ClarlcsoD,  i.  37.  to  doubt  the  itorjr  here  told  of 

"■  Ibid.  39.  Eliiabelh. 
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unlawful  desires  of  her  cliildrea,  it  was  clear,  that,  as  chap. 
sooD  as  the  opportonity  arrived,  the  iodulgence  of ' — ^-^— ' 
them  would  be  gratified  to  the  uttermost.  And  this 
was  sooa  proved  by  the  event.  The  introduction 
of  slavery  into  our  Colonies  in  North  America,  we 
have  seen,  was  caused  by  the  arrival  of  a  Dutch 
vessel  at  James  Town  in  Virginia,  in  1620**.  And 
the  purchase  of  the  twenty  negroes  who  then  formed 
part  of  her  cargo,  was  followed  so  speedily  by 
similar  purchases  apon  a  more  extended  scale,  that, 
fifty  years  afterwards,  we  find  Sir  William  Berkeley, 
the  Governor,  reporting  the  population  of  the  pro- 
vince to  be  forty  thousand,  of  whom  two  thousand 
were  black  slaves  **.  The  extent  to  which  the  spirit 
of  contemptuous  indifference  respecting  slaves  pre- 
vailed, from  the  outset,  in  Maryland,  has  been  already 
proved,  in  this  Volume,  from  the  terms  in  which  they 
were  alluded  to  by  her  Assembly,  in  1638  "'.  And, 
although  in  New  England,  a  noble  stand  was  made 
against  certain  parties  who  ventured  to  trade  to  the 
coast  of  Guinea  for  negroes,  and  an  order  passed  for 
the  restoration  of  them  to  their  native  country  ; 
yet  the  native  Indians,  who  were  taken  in  war,  appear 
to  have  been  doomed  by  them,  without  any  scruple,  to 
perpetual  slavery".  And  then,  if  we  carry  forward  our 
attention  to  the  West  Indies  we  find,  that^  whereso- 
ever English  adventurers  set  their  foot,  they  acted,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  on  the  basis  already  laid  down  by 

*  Vol.  i.  c.  I.  in  loe.  "  Seethe  tuthoritimquoted  from 

■*  Hening,  ii.  AI5.  WintbroptudtbeColoiivRecords, 

^  See  p.  125.  hj  Bucroft,  i.  174  and  168,  169. 
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CHAP,  the  Spaniards  or  roving  pirates  of  the  Antilles,  who 
■^ — ^-^  had  preceded  them  ;  and  regarded  the  slave  always 
as  the  absolute  property  of  his  master.  In  Barbados, 
we  have  seen,  that,  rapid  as  was  the  increase  of  the 
English  planters  *',  the  number  of  slaves  was  far 
greater;  and  although  the  Act,  which  declared 
negroes  to  be  real  estates,  was  not  passed  in  that 
Island  until  1668 ",  yet  the  description,  given  in 
this  chapter  of  their  treatment, — A  description,  which 
applies  alike  to  the  native  Creole  and  to  the  im- 
ported African, — is  proof  enough  to  assure  us  of  the 
hopeless  degradation  of  their  state.  In  Jamaica,  we 
are  told,  that  the  number  of  negroes,  at  the  time  of 
its  capture  by  the  English,  was  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  whites " ;  and  the  liardships  which,  we  have 
seen,  were  there  encountered  by  the  English  were 
not  likely  to  mitigate  their  feelings  towards  the 
slave.  And,  if  it  be  asked,  whether  a  better  state  of 
things  prevailed  in  Surinam,  the  only  answer  which  I 
can  give  is  that  supplied  in  a  pamphlet,  written  by  a 
Mr.  George  Warren,  at  an  early  period  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  and  entitled, '  An  impartial  de- 
scription of  Surinam,'  which  states  that '  the  negroes 
or  slaves  are  for  the  roost  part  brought  out  of  Guiney 
in  Africa  to  those  parts  where  they  are  sold  like  dogs, 
and  no  better  esteem'd  but  for  their  work  sake,  which 
they  perform  all  the  week  with  the  severest  usages 
for  the  slightest  (ault,  till  Saturday  afternoon,  when 
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they  are  allowed  to  dress  their  own  gardens  or  planta-  chap 
tions,  having  nothing  but  what  they  can-  produce ' — - — ' 
from  thence  to  live  upon ;  unless  perhaps  once  or 
twice  a  year,  their  masters  vouchsafe  to  them,  as  a 
great  fevour,  a  little  rotten  salt  fish ;  or,  if  a  cow  or 
liorse  die  of  itself,  they  get  roast  meat ;  their  lodging 
is  a  hard  board,  and  their  black  skins  their  covering. 
These  wretched  miseries  not  seldome  drive  them 
to  desperate  attempts  for  the  recovery  of  their 
liberty,  endeavouring  to  escape,  and,  if  like  to  be  re- 
taken, sometimes  lay  violent  bands  upon  themselves ; 
or,  if  the  hope  of  pardon  bring  them  alive  into  their 
master's  power,  they  manifest  their  fortitude,  or 
rather  obstinacy,  in  suffenng  the  most  exquisite 
tortures  that  can  be  inflicted  upon  them,  for  a  ter- 
rour  and  example  to  others,  without  shrinking.'  The 
writer  adds,  that  '  they  believe  the  ancient  Pytha- 
gorean errour  of  the  soul's  transmigration  out  of  one 
body  into  another,  that  when  they  dye,  they  shall 
return  into  their  own  countries,  and  be  regenerated, 
and  so  live  in  the  world  by  constant  revolution ;  which 
conceit  makes  many  of  them  over-fondly  wooe  their 
deaths,  not  otherwise  hoping  to  be  freed  from  that 
indeed  unequall'd  slavery.' 

I  shall  relate,  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  the  manner  apmu. 
in  which  some  of  our  Clergy  in  the  West  Indies  strove, 
soon  afterwards,  under  the  severest  diflSculty  and 
discouragement,  to  repair  the  evils  of  which  I  have 
here  taken  a  general  survey.    At  present,  I  wish  to 
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CHAP,   trace  the  relations  whicb  subsisted,  in  other  wajrs, 
—^^ — '  between  our  own  country  and  tbe  unbappy  land  of 

Africa. 
The  Rnf-  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  cast  even  the  most  tran- 
tim«  m-  sient  glance  upon  those  relations,  aud  not  see  that  tbey 
tUo  Modi*,  are  all  connected,  in  one  way  or  another,  with  tbe  sub- 
ject which  has  just  been  presented  to  the  attention  of 
tbe  reader.  And,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  whilst 
the  English  thus  multipliedthenuroberof  negro  slaves, 
throughout  their  various  possessions  in  America  and 
tbe  West  Indies,  without  manifesting  any  conscious- 
ness of  the  wrong  which  they  thereby  inflicted,  there 
were  not  wanting  frequent  instances,  in  whicb  the 
very  sune  outrage  was  committed  against  their  ovm 
people  by  the  Moors ;  and  the  ransom  paid  for  their 
redemption  from  slavery,  or  the  forces  sent  out  to 
rescue  them  by  force  from  the  grasp  of  their  op- 
pressors, showed  how  quick  and  resolute  England 
was  to  resent,  on  behalf  of  her  own  children,  the 
injustice  which  she  dealt  out  in  such  abundant  mea- 
sure, to  those  of  another  land.  I  have  already  noticed 
similar  instances,  during  tbe  reigns  of  Henry  tbe 
Eighth  and  Elizabeth,  in  which  efforts  were  made 
by  England  for  the  relief  of  such  of  her  citizens  as 
were  carried  at  that  time  into  slavery  by  the  Alge- 
rine  corsairs ;  and  have  expressed  tbe  regret,  which 
all,  I  think,  must  feel,  that  the  hatred  of  such 
oppression,  so  promptly  manifested  by  our  country- 
men, when  they  were  tbe  parties  that  suffered  it,  had 
not  restrained  them  from  being  guilty  of  tbe  same 
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sin  ".  The  period  of  our  national  history,  now  under  crap. 
review,  fumishes  fresh  instances  of  the  same  charac-  ' — ^-^ — • 
ter,  and,  of  course,  fresh  causes  for  the  same  regret. 
Thus,  in  the  first  year  of  Charles  the  First's  reign,  RtmcAiii 
when  an  expedition  was  planned  agaioet  Spain  under 
Buckingham,  then  Lord  High  Admiral,  instructions 
were  given  to  detach  some  of  his  ships  to  the  port 
of  Sallee,  in  Barbary,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
the  ransom  of  English  prisoners  in  that  place,  and 
for  protection  against  piracy  *^  Again,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  an  envoy  was  commissioned  to  proceed 
from  this  country  to  the  same  port  for  the  same 
purpose ;  and,  in  order  to  effect  an  exchange  of  cap- 
tives the  more  easily,  he  took  out  with  him  all  the 
Moors  who  had  at  any  time  been  taken  by  our 
vessels*'.  A  like  mission  was  sent  out  in  1628". 
Moreover,  in  1632,  an  English  squadron  assisted 
the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  at  his  request,  in  destroy- 
ing the  fortifications  of  Sallee,  and  rescuing  three 
hundred  Christian  captives,  who  were  given  up  to 
Charles  the  First  '*.  And,  in  the  message  sent  by 
the  King  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  April  28, 
1642,  he  states  '  that  he  had  passed  a  bill,  at  their 
entreaty,  concerning  the  captives  of  Algiers  ^'.' 
Besides  such  evidences  of  the  fact,  I  find  others  cal- 
culated to  place  the  matter,  in  a  yet  more  affecting 
point  of  view,  before  the  eyes  of  our  countrymen. 

"  ToL  i.  c.  Ti.  io  lo«.  merce  in  Macphenou'i  AddsIb,  ii. 

»•  Rjmer'i  Foed.  iTiii.  171.  871. 

•*  Ibid.  793.  w  Clareodon's  Hiatory  of  the 

••  Ibid.  lii.  23.  Rebellion,  ii.  37S. 

**  AndenoD'i  Hiatory  of  Com- 
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CHAP.  Sermons  were  not  tmfrequentlj  preached  for  the 
' — A-^  purpose  of  exciting  their  sympathy  on  behalf  of  their 
brethren  who  thus  suffered ;  and  collections  made 
in  many  of  the  Parishes  throughout  England  for 
their  relief,  as  some  of  our  Parochial  Registers, 
extant  at  this  day,  will  prove  **. 
c'ftt'i  ^^  ^^  SermooB  upon  this  subject,  the  most  re- 

scrmoDL  markable  are  those  which  were  preached,  three  in 
number,  by  Charles  Fitz-Geffry,  at  Plymouth,  in 
1636,  entitled  '  Compassion  towards  Captives ; 
chiefly  towards  our  Brethren  and  Countrymen,  who 
are  in  miserable  Bondage  in  Barbarie ;'  and  the 
text  upon  which  they  are  founded  is  that  touching 
precept  of  the  Apostle,  Hebrews  xiii.  3 :  "  Remem- 
ber them  that  are  in  bonds,  as  bound  with  them ; 
and  them  which  suflTer  adversity,  as  being  yourselves 
also  in  the  body."  The  preacher  gives  an  appalling, 
yet  true,  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  those  Christians 
who  had  been  carried  off  as  slaves  into  the  ports  of 
Barbary ;  and,  being  thus  led  to  speak  of  the  cha- 
racter of  that  country,  draws  in  the  following  terms 
the  contrast  between  its  former  condition  and  the 
present :  '  Were  Barbary  as  it  was  before  it  turned 
Barbary,  there  would  be  some  comfort  of  living  in 
it,  when  it  was  iamons  for  arms,  arts,  civility,  piety. 
How  many  renouned  Martyrs,  reverend  Bishops, 
&mous  Fathers,  bath  Afnck  yeelded  unto  the 
Church.  To  Africk,  we  doe  owe  zealous  Cyprian, 
learned  Tertullian,  fluent  Fulgentlus,  acute  Optatus, 

•*  Vol.  L  at  •up. 
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and  the  greatest  light  of  the  Christian  Chnrch  (after  chap. 
S.  Paul)  divine  Augustine.  Insomuch  tliat  posterity  ' — v^— ' 
could  as  hardly  have  missed  that  country  as  any  one 
nation  in  the  Christian  world.  But  now  a  man  may 
seeke  Africk  in  Africk,  and  not  finde  it.  tnsteed  of 
Africk,  we  find  Barbary  and  Morocco;  insteed  of 
Martyrs,  Martyr-makers ;  instead  of  Confessors,  op- 
posers  of  Christ,  oppressors  of  Christians ;  insteed  of 
godly  Ministers,  godless  Mufties;  insteed  of  Tem- 
ples and  Schooles,  cages  of  uncleane  birds,  dens  of 
thieves.'  Hence  he  applies  a  warning  to  Christian 
England,  lest,  through  her  contempt  of  God's  mercies, 
He  might  make  even  her  "fruitful  land"  in  like 
manner  "barren,"  'and  leave  no  more  signes  of  our 
Cathedral!  Churches  then  there  is  now  to  be  found 
of  S.  Augustine's  Hippo,  or  S.  Cyprian's  Carthage.' 
The  appeal  which  he  makes  towards  the  end  of  the 
first  Sermon,  for  the  relief  of  the  English  captives, 
is  strong  and  earnest :  *  Remember  them,'  he  repeats, 
*Nay,  how  can  you  (if  you  have  Christian  hearts) 
forget  them  ?  sooner  should  your  right  hand  forget 
her  cunning,  sooner  should  you  forget  both  right  hand 
and  left,  sooner  should  you  (with  Messala  Corvinns) 
forget  your  owne  names  then  your  brethren's  in- 
tolerable bondage,  who  have  given  their  names  to 
Christ,  and  daily  sufi'er  such  greevances  because 
they  will  not  renounce  the  name  of  Christ.  O ! 
let  not  your  enioyed  liberty  and  present  pros- 
perity banish  them  and  their  thraldome  out  of  your 
memory.  While  you  sit  safe  at  home,  and  see  the 
smoake  of  youre  owne  chimnies,  breathe  in  the  best, 

VOL.  II.  8 
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CHAP,  your  owne  English  ayre,  they  sit  downe  "by  the 
■ — '^ — '  waters  of  Babylon,  and  weepe"  at  the  remembrance 
of  Sion.  While  you  "feed  on  the  fet  of  lambes, 
and  drinke  wine  in  bowles,"  they  eate  the  bread  of 
Borrow,  and  drinke  dry  the  river  Marah.  While  you 
have  your  muaicke  at  bankets  of  wine,  their  wine  is 
their  teares;  the  jingling  of  their  chaines,  their 
sorry  musicke;  broken  hearts,  their  barpes;  sigh- 
ing, their  singing;  and  some  prolonged  hope  of 
enlargement  by  your  charitable  contribution,  their 
only  earthly  comfort.  While  you  come  to  the 
Temple  and  to  the  Table  of  the  Lord,  doe  heare  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  may  have  the  ministers  of  the 
Lord  come  unto  yon,  to  conferre  with  you,  to  com- 
fort you,  (though  too  few  doe  make  use  of  such  hap- 
pinesse),  they  (deare  soules)  doe  see  nothing  but 
"  the  abomination  of  Satan,"  the  God  Manzim,  the 
mocke  God  Mahomet,  circumcised  Cadees,  urging 
them  in  the  langua^  of  Satan,  If  thou  wilt  have 
ease  or  liberty,  "  fell  downe  and  worshippe  me  "." ' 

A  passage  occurs  in  his  third  Sermon,  remarkable 
both  for  the  story  to  which  it  refers,  and  for  the 
specimen  which  it  gives  of  the  play  upon  words,  so 
ftequMitly  made  by  writers  of  that  day.  He  is 
arguing  agtunst  the  excuses  made  by  covetous  men 
for  not  helping  that  work  of  charity,  and  says :  *  Our 
covetous  Nabals  have  their  topicks,  common-places, 
whence  they  fetch  arguments  against  giveing  and 
relieving.    They  offer  to  defend  their  Baal  by  God's 

••  FltE-GeBi7'i  SeirnoD,  8—18. 
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book  wbich  doth  utterly  overthrow  it.  Busbequius,  ^"^^^ 
a  grave  author,  sometimes  embassadour  to  the  great ' — - — ■ 
Turke  from  the  German  Emperor,  reports  how  for- 
ward the  Christian  merchants  were  in  Pera  (a  place 
adjoyniDg  Constantinople)  for  the  redeeming  of  oer- 
taine  Christians  there  held  captives.  Onety  there 
was  one  out  of  whose  fingers  could  not  be  wrung 
one  fiirthing  towards  the  advancement  of  this  chari- 
table designe.  His  reasons  were  more  unreasonable 
than  his  refiisall,  '  What  these  men  are  (said  he)  I 
know  not ;  this  I  know,  that  their  affliction  is  from 
God.  Let  them  continue  in  that  case  into  which 
God  hath  cast  them,  untill  it  please  bim  to  free 
them.  Seeing  it  pleased  God  thus  to  punish  them, 
who  am  I,  that  I  should  release  them,  unless  I  would 
be  found  to  fight  against  God?'  O  cunning  Sophister, 
Satan,  who  by  arguments  from  the  will  of  God,  can 
impugne  the  will  of  God,  and  from  his  providence 
maintaine  covetousnesse,  the  main  opposite  unto 
God's  providence.  Mine  author  gives  not  the  name 
of  this  monster.  Only  he  saith  that  he  was  an 
Italogrecian,  a  mungret  between  a  Greek  and  an 
Italian.  Such  as  his  lineage  was,  such  was  his 
language.  God  forbid  that  there  should  be  among 
us  such  mungrels,  to  barke  out  such  dogged  speeches. 
This  ia  certaine ;  compassion  can  have  no  admit- 
tance into  the  heart,  where  the  evill  spirit,  covetous- 
neese,  doth  keepe  possession.'  Towards  the  end  of 
the  same  Sermon,  he  gives  a  description  (too  long  to 
extract  in  this  place)  of  the  boldness  with  which  the 
Moorish  pirates  then  braved  the  very  mouths  of  some 
s2 
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CHAP,  of  the  English  harbours,  and  landing,  under  coyer  of 
"■ — -^ —  the  night,  upon  the  coast,  dragged  away  in  bonds  the 
defenceless  men,  and  women,  and  children,  whom 
tbey  surprised  '"*'. 

Fitz-Gefiry  has  appended  to  his  Sermons  an  ad- 
mirable letter  of  Cyprian,  when  he  was  Bishop  of 
Carthage,  to  the  Bishop  of  Numidia,  concerning  the 
redemption  of  the  Christian  brethren  from  the  bond- 
age of  the  barbarians;  and  also  an  extract  from 
Ambrose's  Second  Book  of  Oilices  on  the  Benefits 
of  Compassion.  Several  of  the  arguments  contained 
in  the  former  of  these,  he  has  worked  into  the  body 
of  his  Sermon ;  and  the  strongest  of  them,  namely, 
that  which  is  based  upon  the  intimate  union  subsist- 
ing between  Christ  and  all  the  members  of  His 
Church,  and  the  consequent  obligation  to  honour 
Him  in  relieving  them,  he  has  repeated,  at  length, 
in  nearly  the  same  words'".  The  whole  train  of 
thought,  both  in  the  Sermons  and  Appendix,  is 
excellently  elaborated  and  adapted  to  the  proposed 
end ;  and  the  only  wonder  is,  that  it  never  should 
have  entered  into  the  mind  of  one  so  engaged,  that 
the  oppression  which  he  was  so  forward  to  denounce 
when  the  English  suffered  it,  was  all  this  while 
inflicted  by  English  hands  in  the  growing  Colonies 
of  the  West 

Other  testimonies,  of  like  character  with  that 
furnished  by  Fitz-Geffry's  Sermons,  are  to  be  found 
in  other  shapes ;  and,  to  save  the  necessity  of  ad- 

"•  Ibid.  39—46. 

**>  Compare  p.  44  of  the  Senoons  and  p.  2  orrbo  Letter, 
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Terting  to  them  hereafter,  I  may  be  permitted  to  chap. 
glaace  at  a  few  of  them,  although  they  relate  to  a ' — i-^—' 
later  period  than  that  which  now  occupies  our  atten- 
tion. It  is  recorded,  for  instance,  in  the  life  of  Cosin, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  who  died  in  1672,  that  he  gave 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  towards  the  re- 
demption of  Christian  captives  in  Algiers.  A  letter 
also  is  extant  from  a  gentleman,  the  initials  only  of 
whose  name  are  given,  B.  M.,  to  Bishop  Cotnpton, 
in  1701,  concerning  the  charities  collected  for  the 
redemption  of  captives  in  the  empire  of  Morocco ; 
and  among  the  published  works  of  Dean  Sherlock, 
is  an  'Exhortation,'  delivered  by  him  *to  those 
redeemed  slaves  who  came  in  a  solemn  procession 
to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  on  the  11th  of  March, 
1701-2,  to  ^ve  thanks  to  God  for  their  deliverance 
out  of  their  captivity  at  Machaness.' 

And  yet  England,  indignant  thus  against  all  who  TbcHcnd 
dared  to  enslave  her  own  children,  and  anxious  thus  compuiy, 
to  soothe  their  sufferings,  and  to  sanctify  their  sorrows, 
put  forth  the  hand  of  avarice  and  of  violence  to  enslave 
the  Afiican,  and  cared  nothing  for  the  anguish  that 
was  sure  to  follow.  Of  the  beginnings  of  this  hateful 
traffic  in  human  flesh,  by  our  countrjrmen, — as  fer  as 
they  coald  be  discerned  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, — I 
have  already  spoken  "".  Of  the  attempt  to  organize 
its  continuance,  by  the  establishment  of  a  Company  to 
trade  with  Africa  under  James  the  First,  and  of  its 
&ilure^  I  have  spoken  likewise  "".    It  now  remains 

""  Vol.  i.  e.  vi.  ill  loc.  *"  Ibid.  c.  xii.  in  loc. 
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CHAP,  for  me  to  notice  the  renewal  of  a  similar  attempt  by 
— ■r^—>  Charles  the  First,  when,  in  1631,  he  erected  a 
second  Company,  for  thirty-one  years,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trading  to  the  coasts  of  Guinea,  Benin,  and 
Angola,  and  the  Isles  adjacent,  and  prohibited  all 
persons,  except  the  Patentees  upon  whom  he  con- 
ferred the  privilege,  from  entering,  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce,  within  the  prescribed  limits.  The  same 
cause  as  before, — namely,  the  iatrusion  of  the 
Dutch, — prevented  the  Patentees  from  profiting  by 
the  grant;  and  hence  the  immediate  objects  for 
which  tbey  had  been  incorporated  were  put,  a  second 
time,  into  abeyance.  But  the  forts  and  warehouses, 
which  they  had  erected  upon  the  coast,  were  mean- 
while made  use  of  by  the  East  India  Company,  to 
whom  the  Parliament  had  granted,  in  1651,  a  charter 
for  five  years  '**. 

Daring  the  Protectorate,  in  1657,  a  suggestion 
was  proposed  to  Thurloe,  Cromwell's  Secretary,  by 
General  Monk,  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
obtain  possession  of  Tanker,  which  is  seated  on  a 
bay  on  the  African  side  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
But  this  was  not  accompanied  by  any  desire  to 
check  or  mitigate  the  Slave  Trade :  on  the  contrary, 
the  policy  of  allowing  the  Portuguese  to  continue 
that  trade  is  therein  openly  avowed :  '  I  understand,' 
writes  Monk.  '  the  Portugal  Ambassador  is  ccMne  to 
liondon;  and  I  make  no  question  but  he  will  be 

'**  Andenon't  Hutorv  or  Com-    lOSfi,  tho  Frencb  letlled  on  tha 
merce,   ii.   360,   370.     The   lame     SenegtI.     Ibid.  300. 
writer  stalM,  that  about  the  year 
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desiring  some  fiivour  from  my  lord  protector.  There  "^"y^- 
is  a  castle  in  the  Strait's  mouth  ■which  the  Portngals  — ■ — ' 
have  called  Tanger,  on  Barbarj  side :  and  which,  if 
thej  would  part  withal,  it  would  he  very  useful  to 
us ;  and  they  make  little  use  of  it,  unless  it  he  for 
getting  of  Blackamoors;  for  which  his  highness 
may  give  them  leave  to  trade  '"*.' 

Reserving  for  future  consideration  those  notices  inbi-i- 
of  Africa,  which  will  be  involved  in  the  renewed 
otgauization  and  encouragement  of  the  Slave  Trade 
in  the  reign  of  Charies  the  Second,  I  pass  on  to 
contemplate  the  course  of  our  relations  with  India 
during  the  present  period.  The  first  charter,  hestowed 
upon  the  East  India  Company  of  this  country,  bad 
been  granted,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Elizabeth,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  "" ;  and,  within 
three  years  afterwards,  the  first  English  factory  was 
established  at  Surat.  A  second  charter  was  g^ven, 
in  1610,  by  James  the  First;  and,  during  his  reign, 
fresh  &ctorieB  had  been  settled ;  commerce  extend- 
ed ;  and  an  ambassador.  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  sent  to  the 
court  of  the  Mogul  "".  With  this  early  and  rapid 
extension  of  the  English  name  in  India,  had  been 
connected  the  most  severe  and  destructive  conflicts 
with  thdr  European  rivals;  first,  with  the  Por- 
tuguese, who,  as  early  as  1510,  had  taken  possession 


■**  Tharloe,  t].  505.    The  ng-  with  Citbarine  of  Portugal,  Tan- 

g«ition  here  thrown  out,  was  acted  gier  was  made  part  of  bar  dowrj. 
upon  loon  afterwards:  for,  in  the        ""  Vol.  i  c.  ri.  in  loc. 
marrii^  of  Cbariet  ibe  Second        '*'  Ibid,  c  sii.  in  loc. 
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OBAP.  of  Goa,  find  made  it  the  centre  of  their  dominion  in 
* — ■^ — '  the  East ;  and,  secondly,  with  the  Dutch,  who  at  the 
same  time  with  our  countrymen,  were  trying  to 
establish  themselve?  in  various  parts  of  India.  The 
expulsion  of  our  people  from  the  Ishmd  of  Banda  by 
the  Dutch,  and  the  cruel  tortures  and  massacre  per- 
petrated against  them  by  the  same  nation  at  Amboyna, 
may  be  cited  as  examples  of  the  losses  which  they 
had  to  sustain  before  the  end  of  James's  reign "". 
Tbeee  circumstances,  together  with  the  encourage- 
ment given,  then  and  afterwards,  to  private  traders, 
or,  as  they  were  called.  Interlopers,  may  account  for 
the  little  progress  made  by  the  East  India  Company, 
during  the  early  years  of  Charles  the  First.  The 
fectories,  indeed,  already  established,  were  still 
retained  by  them ;  of  which  Surat,  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  and  Bantam,  on  the  north  side  of  Java, 
were  the  chief.  On  the  Coromandel  coast,  too, 
their  agents  had  obtained  a  footing  at  Masulipatam, 
and  Armagon ;  at  which  latter  place  a  &ctory  was 
erected,  in  February,  1626-6,  just  before  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  the  First  to  the  throne  of  England ; 
and  a  fort  built  for  its  protection  three  years  after- 
wards'**. Again,  in  1633-4,  the  rich  province  of 
Bengal  was  opened  to  them,  permission  having  been, 
then  for  the  first  time,  obtained  from  the  Mogul  to 


***  Andeifon'a  Hiitory  of  Com-  tfaonuiid  poundR  for  penutuioti  to 

merce,  305  and  SIS.    It  was  not  Mt  out  npon  one  of  Ineir  intended 

onlf  in  India,  that  the  East  India  voyagei.     Ibid.  327. 

ConiDBnT  thni  luSered :   for.   at  >"  Brace's  Anmk.  Ac  i.  Qfi9 


CompenT  thus  luSered  j   for,   at         '"  Brace'* 
home,  toe  Duke  of  Bocltingham    and  389. 
extorted  from  them,  in  1624,  ten 
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enter  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges'".  And,  in  1640,  *'"*'"■ 
by  permission  of  the  Naig  of  the  DiBtrict  of  Madias- ' — .-— ' 
patam,  confirmed  afterwards  by  the  King  of  Gol- 
condah,  the  English  not  only  erected  a  factory  at 
that  place,  but  also  a  fort,  which  still  retains  the 
name,  then  given  to  it,  of  Fort  St.  George,  and  is 
now  the  seat  of  one  of  the  three  great  Presidencies 
of  our  Indian  Empire '". 

Notwithstanding  the  important  advantages  which 
seemed  thus  to  be  gained  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany in  Charles's  reign,  they  were  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  severe  losses  and  opposition 
which  were  unceasingly  sustained  both  abroad  and  at 
home.  The  commercial  profits  derived  from  some 
of  the  Company's  agencies,  although  scanty  and  un- 
certain, were  yet  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  cupidity 
of  others  of  their  countrymen  to  compete  with  tbem 
in  the  same  adventores.  And,  accordingly,  the  year 
1637  was  marked  bj  the  establishment  of  Courten's  8«Md  Eut 
Association, — so  called  from  the  name  of  its  chief  pur,  i637. 
member, — which  was  in  iact  nothing  less  than  a 
new  Company,  receiving  licence  to  trade  with  India, 
China,  and  Japan,  for  five  years ;  and  in  which  the 
King  himself  as  well  as  the  members  of  his  house* 
hold,  condescended  to  have  shares  "*.  This  Associa- 
tion, however,  did  not  prosper.  The  indignant  re- 
monstrances of  the  original  Company,  and  the  per- 


"°  Ibid.  320.  DeoDslf  udf^ed  to  the  wttlemeot 

"■  Ibid.  377.     In  Andenoo'*  oT  Fort  St.  Geoi^. 

HUtorjt  of  Commerce,  ii.  303,  a  '"  Andersoii's  Htttorj  ofCom- 

much  evlier  dste  (1620)  U  erro-  men»,  ii.  396. 
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CHAP.    seTering  opposition   of  the  Dutcli,  peiplexed  and 
' — ^l—i  thwarted  their  agents  in  every  quarter ;  and  hence, 
in  1647,  the  English  trade  with  India  is  described 
generally,  as  having  been  reduced  to  the  very  lowest 
extremity'". 
St.  Haicn&       But  the  impulse  given  so  extensively  to  English 
1^1.        commerce  under  the  Commonwealth,  was  felt  in  the 
direction  of  India,  as  in  other  quarters.     Thus,  look- 
ing only  to  the  ocean  which  our  ships  had  to  traverse 
in  their  voyage  thither,  we  find,  that,  Qpon  the 
relinquishment  of   St.  Helena,   in    1651,  by  the 
Dutch,  who  then  formed  their  first  settlement  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  their  English  rivals,  for  a  time, 
took  possession  of  it  "\    And,  extending  our  obser- 
vation to  India  itself,  we  find,  soon  afterwards,  that 
confliciing  the  disputes  between  the  Dutch  and  English,  which 
iheEngiuh  had  so  lonir  been  the  bane  of  both,   were  also 

and  Dutch  ® 

'"  ^°M^  terminated.  This  was  eflTected  by  the  treaty  between 
ifiM.  England  and  Holland,  to  which  reference  has  been 
already  made  in  this  chapter;  and  it  was  agreed 
therein,  that  the  Dutch  should  pay,  in  reparation  of 
damages  inflicted  by  them  upon  the  English  Com- 
pany,'— independently  of  those  awu^ed  to  difierent 
representatives  of  the  sufferers  at  Amboyna, — the 
sum  of  eighty-five  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and 
also  restore  the  Island  of  Poleroon  to  the  English '". 
Had  the  Company  been  left  free  to  act  upon  the 
authority  granted  to  them  by  the  terms  of  their 
original   Charter,   they  might  probably  have  been 
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able  to  pro6t  greatly  by  this  reconciliation  with  the  chap. 
Dutch ;  but  the  conetant  infraction  of  their  rights, " — ■• — ' 
by  the  intruBion  of  merchant  adventurers  AH>m  home, 
made  this  hopeless.  This  evil  was  in  some  degree 
remedied  in  1657.  when  Cromwell  re-established  the 
East  India  Company  upon  the  basis  of  a  coalition 
between  them  and  the  principal  merchant  adven- 
turers "•.  But  the  spirit  of  religious  discord,  so 
rampant  in  that  day,  found  its  way  into  the  councils 
of  the  men  who  were  thus  associated,  and  hindered 
greatly  the  progrMS  of  their  united  eflfbrts.  Evelyn 
supplies  us  with  a  remarkable  evidence  of  this  fact 
by  the  following  entry  in  his  Diary: '  1657,  Nov.  26, 
I  went  to  London  to  a  court  of  y*  East  India  Com- 
pany on  its  new  uniou,  in  Merohant-taylors'  Hall, 
where  was  much  disorder  by  reason  of  the  Ana- 
baptists, who  would  have  the  adventurers  oblig'd 
onely  by  an  engagement,  without  swearing,  that 
tbey  might  still  pursue  their  private  trade ;  but  it 
was  carried  t^inst  them '".'  No  further  change 
took  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  East  India 
Company,  until  the  grant  of  another  Charter  was 
made  soon  after  the  Restoration. 

The  course  of  events  here  glanced  at  will  explain  cmuteoiij 
why  nothing  could  have  been  effected  by  the  Eng-tice<F<>rt 
lish,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  ■»*''  >'' 
towar<ls  the  evangelization  of    India.      It   shows  iD<ii>- 
that  India  was  a  field,  upon  which   our   country- 
men, although  labouring  in  it  for  more  than  half  a 

>■•  Bruce'a  Anoik,  516,  &e.  "^  Evelyn'*  Memoira,  ii.  125. 
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CHAP,  centuiy,  had  not  been  able  to  effect  any  other  settle- 
< — -^ — '  ment  than  that  of  small  trading  factories.  The 
knowledge  which  they  had  been  Miabled  to  obtwu,  of 
the  religion  and  customs  of  the  various  tribes  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact,  consisted  only  of  such 
disjointed  fragments  of  infonnation  aa  they  could 
collect  in  the  interchange  of  commercial  goods. 
The  means  of  communicating  to  them  the  treasures 
of  sanctifying  and  saving  truth,  which  were  the  glory 
of  their  own  land,  had  not  been  more  abundant  They 
had  never  been  able  to  organize,  or  put  into  operation, 
those  means  of  propagating  the  knowledge  of  their 
religious  &ith,  which  the  Portuguese,  from  the  day  on 
which  Albuquerque  6rst  made  himself  master  of 
Goa,  had  exerted  with  such  great  zeal  and  success. 
Whatsoever,  therefore,  might  have  been  the  Christian 
sympathy  and  ardour  of  any  of  our  countrymen  who 
went  out  under  the  early  charters  of  the  East  India 
Company, — whatsoever  hopes  or  expectations  they 
might  have  formed  of  being  able,  by  the  power  of 
the  Cross  of  Christ,  to  bring  uuder  its  subjection 
the  disciples  of  Brama  or  of  Mahomet,  they  soon 
returned  home  baffled  and  disappointed ;  for  they 
were  not  permitted  to  pass  over  even  the  threshold 
of  the  habitations  of  Indian  idolatry. 

That  there  were  Englishmen,  among  those  who 
first  visited  the  coasts  of  Hindostan,  and  Japan,  and 
the  Persian  Gul£  and  the  Islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  who,  if  such  an  opening  had  been  pre- 
sented to  them,  would  have  pressed  in  with  intrepid 
and  hopeful  faith ;  and  that  the  name  of  one  of 
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them, — Gopeland,  Chaplain  of  the  "  Royal  James," —  "^xv^" 
was  speedily  associated  with  some  of  the  most  cheer- ' — • — ' 
ing  evidences  of  Christian  love  which  were  witnessed 
in  Virginia  and  the  Bermudas  in  the  same  day,  are 
fiicts  distinctly  proved  by  the  testimonies  which  I 
have  brought  together  in  my  first  Volume,  and  I 
have  adverted  to  them  also  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding cbapt«r.  That  more  traces  are  not  to  he 
found,  in  the  period  now  under  review,  of  men  who 
shared  the  spirit  and  emulated  the  example  of  Cope- 
land,  is  a  ^t  which,  I  think,  may  he  amply  accounted 
for  by  the  character  of  those  proceedings  in  connec- 
tion with  India,  which  have  been  just  described. 

But  this  inability  of  the  Englisb  to  plant  tbem-  E*iij 
selves  permanently  in  any  part  of  India,  and  the 
consequent  absence  of  any  attempt  to  show  them- 
selves, to  the  natives,  as  Christian  men,  vras  the 
source  of  much  evil ;  for  it  tempted  them  gradually 
to  lose  all  sense  of  the  obligation  resting  upon  them 
to  make  that  demonstration.  Viewing  from  a  dis- 
tance the  complicated  ceremonies  of  Hindu  supers 
atition,  and  being  accustomed  for  many  years, — from 
necessity,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  first  instance, — 
to  let  them  pass,  without  being  able  to  bring  to 
bear  upon  them  any  of  the  antagonistic  influences 
of  Christianity,  they  became  at  last  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  it  was  a  duty,  as  well  as  a  wise  policy, 
to  pass  over  all  such  matters  without  notice ;  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  were  content  to  keep  in  abey- 
ance the  distinctive  characters  of  their  own  faith, 
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CHAP,  even  when  the  opportunity  for  vindicating  it  waa 
-^ — .,— '  fait\y  presented  to  them.  A  remarkable  instance  of 
this  occurred  at  Madras,  a  few  years  after  the  Eng^ 
lish  had  first  settled  there.  The  Portuguese  had 
already  been  for  some  time  settled  at  St.  Thome,  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood ;  and  a  dispute  had 
arisen  between  them  and  the  natives,  in  consequence 
of  one  of  their  Padres  having  refused  to  allow  a 
religions  Hindu  procrasion  to  pass  his  Church.  The 
English  refrained  from  interfering  in  the  dispute, 
upon  the  ground  that  it  was  impracticable  to  over- 
come the  religious  prejudices  of  the  natives.  '  By 
this,'  say  the  Agent  and  Council  of  Fort  St.  George, 
in  their  letter  relating  the  transaction,  to  the  Court, 
'  you  may  judge  of  the  Jyou  by  his  paw,  and  plainely 
disceme,  what  small  hopes,  and  how  much  danger, 
wee  have  of  converting  these  people,  y'  are  not  lyke 
-y'  naked  and  brut  Americans,  but  a  most  subtle  and 
pollitique  nation,  who  are  so  zealous  in  their  reli- 
^on,  or  rather  superstitions,  y'  even  amongst  their 
owne  differing  castas  is  grounded  an  irreconcilable 
hatred,  w**  often  produceth  very  bloodie  effects '".' 
Now,  it  was  quite  possible  that  the  Portuguese 
Padre  might  have  acted  nncliaritably  and  unlawfully, 
as  well  as  unwisely,  in  obstructing,  as  he  is  said  to 
have  done,  the  Hindu  procession ;  and  the  English 
might  very  reasonably  have  refused  to  mix  tbem- 

<■■  Bruce'B    AnnaU,  1.  455.     Tbe  letter  bears  date  Jaauarj   18, 
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ieWefl  up  with  such  a  dispute.  But  to  assume  the  chap. 
utter  impracticability  of  removing  the  religious  pre-  ' — J—f 
JQdices  of  the  natives  of  HinduEitan,  to  regard  the 
attempt  as  a  service  of  danger,  and,  on  that  ac- 
count, to  keep  back  all  public  demonstration  of  that 
feith  which  was  the  most  precious  inheritance  of 
England,  was,  in  respect  of  the  natives,  to  take  for 
granted  as  proved,  the  very  point  which  remained 
yet  to  be  proved ;  and,  in  respect  of  the  English 
themselves,  was  a  guilty  compromise  and  betrayal  of 
the  truth.  In  the  conduct,  therefore,  of  the  English 
Agent  and  Council  at  Madras,  with  respect  to  this 
transaction,  I  believe  that  we  may  trace  the  germ  of 
that  apathy  and  irreligion  which  wer^  for  so  many 
years,  the  reproach  of  the  English  rule  in  India,  and 
have  made  the  reparation  of  the  evil  in  our  own  day 
so  much  more  difficult  The  Church  at  St.  Thom^, 
— whatsoever  may  have  been  the  indiscreet  zeal  of 
him  who  ministered  before  ber  altar, — was  awitaess 
at  least  that  they  who  worshipped  there  were  not 
ashamed  to  hold  up  the  symbols  of  their  faith  before 
the  eyes  of  the  natives  of  India.  How  long  the 
Christians  of  Fort  St.  George, — who  boasted  that 
they  were  free  from  the  superstitions  of  the  Popish 
Portuguese, — could  bear  to  see  the  extension  of 
their  commerce,  and  the  increase  of  their  secular 
power'",  and  yet  remain  withoutezhibiting  any  public 
evidence  that  they  too  were  the  servants  of  the  same 
Lord,  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

"*  In   16AM,  tbfl  Agent  and    raited  to  the  rank  of  a  Prendeac}-. 
Conndl  at  Fort  St.  Oeotse  were    Ibid.  484. 
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CHAP.       But  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  in- 


Wood'i 


-*  difference  thus  manifested,  was  at  variance  with  the 
Holy  M«H-  feelings  of  many  who  watched  at  home,  with  eager 
®^*"^^^  interest,  the  progress  of  our  early  relations  with 
w'ln'^"'  India.  Among  the  evidences  of  this  fact  still  extant, 
I  may  mention  a  Pamphlet,  entitled  'The  True 
Honor  of  Navigation  and  Navigators :  or,  Holy 
Meditations  for  Seamen, — by  John  Wood,  Doctor 
in  Diuinitie.'  Its  date  ought  more  properly  to  have 
called  for  a  notice  of  it  in  my  first  Volume ;  for  it 
precedes  by  a  few  years  the  period  which  I  bave 
prescribed  to  myself  in  the  present  chapter, — ^having 
been  pnbHshed  in  1618,  towards  the  end  of  James 
the  First's  reign.  But  the  book,  I  believe,  is  scarce. 
I  did  not  meet  with  it  until  after  the  publication  of 
my  first  Volume ;  and,  since  the  diiference  of  five 
or  six  years  cannot  affect  the  validity  of  the  conclu- 
sion drawn  from  tlie  work  itself,  as  a  witness  of  the 
sentiments  felt  by  Ministers  of  our  Church  in  the 
age  of  which  I  am  now  writing,  I  readily  insert  a 
brief  notice  of  it  in  this  place.  In  the  Dedication, 
which  is  addressed  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Governor 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  others,  Wood 
speaks  of  his  having  been  an  eye-witness  of  their 
great  care  in  providing  all  things  necessary  for  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  those  whom  they  had  sent  out  in 
their  several  fleets  to  India;  and,  in  token  of  his 
gratitude  for  this  their  care,  begs  them  to  accept  hia 
work,  as  another  provision  to  supply  the  wants  of 
seamen.  He  considers,  and,  I  believe,  rightly, — 
that  it  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  which  had 
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been  made  for  tbe  benefit  of  English  navigators ;  and  "f  ^p- 
it  is  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that  one  of  the  motives  ' — - — ' 
which  prompted  Grotius,  a  short  time  afterwards,  to 
write  his  celebrated  Treatise  upon  the  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  is  stated  hj  him  likewise  to  be  a 
desire  to  instruct,  and  edify,  and  comfort  those  of  his 
countrymen  who  were  then  engaged  so  successfully 
in  rearing  up  tbe  maritime  greatness  of  Holland  "". 
Wood  had  intended  to  have  preached  the  substance 
of  these  Meditations  as  a  Farewell  Sermon,  on  board 
the  Boyal  James, — the  vessel  which,  we  have  seen, 
carried  the  foithful  and  zealous  Copeland  as  her 
Chaplain, — and  states  that  he  'had  diners  times 
before,  upon  the  like  occasions,  done  the  like  office.' 
But,  upon  this  particular  occasion,  having  been 
prevented  from  fulfilling  his  intention,  he  was, 
therefore,  the  more  desirous  '  that  the  things  that 
then  escaped  the  cares  of  a  few,  may  now  bee  in  the 
eyes  and  sight  of  all  that  please ;  and  may  not  only 
bee  a  meanes  to  them  to  beguile  some  idle  howres, 
bat  teach  them  in  all  places  of  the  world,  to  make 
spirituall  vse  to  their  soules,  of  all  occurrences  that 
either  by  Sea  or  I^and  they  shall  meete  withall.' 
The  feet,  to  which  Wood  here  refers,  that  he  had 
frequently  spoken  the  words  of  warning  and  of  com- 
fort to  English  mariners,  on  board  vessels  ready  to 


"*  •  Propositum  enim  mihi  errt  impenderent  potiils  tempus,  quam, 

omnibus  quidem  civibus,  icd  pne-  quod  uimiitm  multi  faciunt,  falle- 

c^iui  mnigtmiibui,  operam  navare  rent.'     Grotiua   do    Vent.   Rclig. 

ntileui,  nt  in  longoiUomaritiootto  Chriat.  lib.i.  c.  1. 
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OHAP.  depart  for  India,  is  not  more  indicative  of  the  esmest 
' — ^^—  and  affectionate  fiiith  with  which  he  and  others,  who 
embarked  upon  such  adventures,  were  then  animated, 
than  is  another  &ct,  which  he  ntates  at  the  end  of 
his '  Epistle  Dedicatorie,'  a  proof  of  the  bountiful  and 
liberal  spirit  of  those  who  then  conducted  our  intei^ 
course  with  the  East.  'I  must  needs  set  downe,' 
he  adds, — '  that  as  God  hath  greatly  encreased  your 
store,  so  yee  haue  not  been  backward  to  impart 
much,  and  more  than  any  other  Societie  (that  eaer 
I  could  heare  of)  to  the  supplie  of  the  wants  of  his 
poore  members :  your  daily  reliefe  of  poore  Ministers 
of  the  Gospell,  your  charitie  to  Prisoners,  to 
Widowes,  to  Orphans,  and  to  all  well-minded  poore 
people  that  you  find  to  stand  in  need  of  your  heipe, 
cannot  but  pleade  for  you  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  all 
good  men.  Goe  on  therefore  (in  God's  name)  in 
your  noble  designes,  and  rest  ye  still  vpon  his  bless- 
ing, who  (I  doubt  not)  hath  many  more  in  store  for 
you,  and  so  long  as  you  conscionably  seeke  to 
honour  his  name  among  the  Heathen,  and  (vnder 
him)  to  aduance  the  State  wherein  yee  live ;  will 
(no  doubt)  affoord  you  many  comfortable  assurances 
of  bis  lone  and  iauour,  both  to  your  bodies  and 
soules  here  in  this  life,  and  crowne  you  with  etemall 
glorie  with  himselfe,  in  the  life  to  come.' 

The  Meditations, — addressed  '  to  all  honest  pro- 
fessors and  practisers  of  navigation,  and  especially  to 
all  navigators  to  the  East  Indies,' — are  founded  upon 
a  consideration  of  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  still- 
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ing  the  tempest  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee'";  uid  I  chap. 
only  regret  that  it  is  oot  practicable  to  give  any  — ■^ — ' 
thing  like  a  correct  summary  of  the  materials,  which 
Wood  has  brought  together  in  his  exposition  of  the 
passage.  Although  encumbered  by  the  needless 
prolixity  of  subdivisions,  and  obscured  sometimes  by 
the  metaphysical  and  allegorical  illustrations  so  pre- 
valent among  writers  of  his  day,  their  value  would 
well  repay  a  careful  examiaation.  But,  when  I  tell 
the  reader  that  they  reach  the  length  of  an  hundred 
and  five  closely  printed  pages,  he  will  see  that  it  is 
impossible  to  introduce  an  abridgment  of  them  in 
this  place.  The  Author  has  appended  to  his  Medi- 
tations several  Prayers,  to  be  used  by  mariners, 
which,  for  unction  and  fervour  of  devotion,  and  for 
stedfast  adherence  to  the  only  true  grounds  upon 
which  any  prayer  can  be  effectually  urged  at  the 
Throne  of  Grace,  are  surpassed  by  none  which  I 
have  ever  yet  met  with  in  any  private  manual.  I 
have  inserted  one,  as  a  specimen,  in  the  Appendix 
to  this  Volume '" ;  and  vrill  only  add,  that,  had 
the  matter  and  terms  of  this  Prayer  been  remem- 
bered, and  the  spirit  which  it  breathes  been  shared, 
by  all  those  who  went  forth,  in  that  day,  from  this 
country  to  the  East  or  to  the  West,  the  name  of 
England  would  have  been  known  by  the  Christianity 
of  England,  throughout  the  whole  world. 

That  the  evidences  of  Christian  sympathy  and  zeal 
to  which  Wood  refers  in  his  'Epistle  Dedicatorie,' — 


'**  See  No.  I.  in  the  Appendix 

t2 
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CHAP,  as  displayed  by  those  who  were  at  that  time  entrusted 
— ■'■^—-'  with  the  management  of  our  commerce  with  India, 
— were  renewed,  by  their  successors,  in  spite  of  all 
the  difficulties  and  discouragements  which  they  had 
to  encounter,  is  probable  from  the  nature  of  the 
case.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  flame  of 
piety,  which  burnt  so  brightly,  at  the  first,  in  the 
hearts  of  some  of  those  associated  in  this  enterprise, 
should  have  been  wholly  extinguished  in  a  moment 
One  token,  at  least,  of  its  existence  has  survived  the 
Terrj'i  shocks  of  that  troublous  age, — I  mean  the  word  of 
giTbiSct-  thanksgiving  and  of  warning,  spoken  by  Edward 
the  Em™  Terry,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft, 
p^j'  '"""  before  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants 
trading  to  India,  on  the  return  of  a  fleet  of  seven  of 
their  ships,  in  1649.  Terry  had  gone  out  as  Chap- 
Iain  to  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  in  1616,  on  his  embassy  to 
the  Court  of  the  Mogul.  He  had  passed  nearly  four 
years  in  the  country  at  that  time  ;  had  written  upon 
bis  return  an  account  of  his  travels,  &c.,  and  sub- 
mitted the  same  in  writing  to  Charles  the  First, 
when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1622 '".  He  was 
now  Rector  of  Great  Greenford ;  and,  retaining  still 
the  interest  in  India,  which  he  had  acquired  by  his 
voyage  thither,  he  was  with  good  reason  selected  to 
preach  the  Sermon  in  question.  He  chooses  for  his 
text  that  appropriate  passage  in  Psalm  cvii.  30,  31, 
"  Then  are  they  glad,  because  they  are  at  rest ;  and 
so  he  bringeth  them  unto  the  haven  where  they 

D  India,'  &c.,  uid  wti  publithed. 
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would  be,"  &c. ;  and,  having  made  a  brief  exposition  chap. 
of  the  words,  applies  them  to  the  Church  in  every  — -^ — • 
age,  and  particularly  to  those  his  hearers,  who  had 
just  experienced  the  mercy  of  God  in  their  safe 
return  to  England.  And,  having  briefly  adverted 
to  the  feet  that  he  too  had  experienced  the  like 
mercy  just  thirty  years  before,  when  he  had  returned 
'  in  the  good  ship  Ann^'  with  Sir  Thomas  Roe ; 
and  having  confessed  that  he  should  be  '  unworthy 
to  live  a  minute  longer,  if  he  outlived  '  the  memory 
of  that,  or  of  any  other  great  mercy'  he  had  're- 
ceived '",'  he  passes  od  to  the  consideration  of  the 
duties  which  resulted  from  such  acknowledgments, 
and  thus  enforces  the  special  obligations  incumbent 
upon  those  to  whom  he  spake :  '  Now  that  which  I 
advise  you  to,  in  the  first  place,  that  God  may  blesse 
you  in  your  Factories  abroad,  and  in  your  retumes 
home,  (which  for  my  part  I  shall  ever  wish  and 
pray  for,)  is  as  much  as  in  you  lies,  carefully  to  take 
heede  that  you  imploy  such  Presidents,  Ministers  of 
the  Word,  Factors,  and  other  servants,  residing  in 
all  your  remote  places  of  Trade,  aa  may  take  speciall 
care  to  keep  God  in  your  famiUes  there :  for  let  me 
tell  you  that  it  is  a  miserable  thing  for  such  as  pro- 
fesse  themselves  Christians,  in  places  where  Christ 
is  not  knowne,  or,  if  heard  of,  not  regarded,  Genies 
agere  stib  nomine  Christianorum,  to  play  the  heathens, 
nay,  to  do  worse  under  the  name  of  Christians ;  per 
quorum  latera  patitur  Evangelium,  to  shame  Chris- 

iM  Teny'f  Sermon,  26.    , 
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CHAP,  tianity  by  professing  it ;  by  whose  miscarriages,  tbe 
— ^ —  Gospel,  Cbristianity  itself,  suffers  '".  I  never  thinke 
{he  proceeds)  of  that  story  which  you  may  finde  in 
the  20th  chapter  of  Grenesis,  where  Abimelec  re- 
proves  Sarah,  but  methinkes  it  is  very  sad  to  con- 
sider that  an  Abimelec,  an  heathen,  should  have 
caoB^  aye  '**,  and  a  jnst  one  too,  to  reprove  a  Sarah, 
Sarah  the  wife  of  Abraham,  Abraham  the  Father  of 
the  FaithfuU :  So  for  a  Mahumetan,  or  an  Heathen 
in  India,  observing  the  very  loose  lives  of  many  of  the 
English  there,  the  very  foule  misdemeanors  of  those 
that  professe  themselves  Christians ;  to  say  of  Chris- 
tianity (as  I  have  Bometimes  heard).  Christian  religion, 
Divel  religion,  Christian  mach  drunke,  much  rogue, 
much  naught,  very  much  naught.  I  speak  this  in  their 
language,  that  is,  their  broken  Euglish  speech,  who 
live  in  tht^e  places  who  most  converse  with  the 
English :  And  truly  'tis  sad  to  behold  there  a  drunken 
Christian,  and  a  sober  Indian ;  an  Indian  to  be 
eminent  for  devotion  in  his  seducing  way,  and  a 
Christian  to  be  remisse  in  that  duty ;  for  an  Indian 
to  be  excellent  in  many  moralities,  and  a  Christian 
not  so ;  for  one  professing  to  be  a  Christian,  with- 
out which  profession  there  is  no  salvation ;  to  come 
short  of  those  which  come  short  of  Heaven ;  what 
can  be  more  sad  than  this '"  V 

A  later  evidence  of  the  like  spirit,  seeking  to 


'**  TbU  pftMBge  occun  also  in  tage  recare,  with  little  altenitioD, 

TeiTj'B  Vojage  to  India,  451.  in  Terry's  Voyage  to  India,  254— 

"•  I  (in  origr.).  256. 
'"  Ibid.  29, 30.    This  lut  pw- 
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infiise  its  own  love  of  holineBS  into  tlie  hearts  of  chap. 
those 'wbo  were  then  occupied  in  Elastem  commerce, ' — —-' 
is  found  in  another  Sermon,  preached,  by  the  cele-  aeramn 

^1^  iMfenlhs 

orated  Edward  Beynolds,  before  the  East  India  **°^- 
Company,  on  the  4th  of  December,  1657, — the  year 
in  which,  as  I  hare  just  remarked,  it  was  re-esta- 
blished under  Cromwell.  The  acknowledgment  is 
distinctly  made  in  its  dedication,  that,  'what  busi- 
nesBcB'  its  governors  'sought  to  prosecute  by  the 
concurrent  counsels  and  services  of  men,'  they  had 
been  accustomed  'to  commend  first  to  the  isvour 
and  blessing  of  God.'  The  Sermon  is  entitled  'The 
Comfort  and  Crown  of  Great  Actions;'  and  its 
design  is  to  show,  by  a  review  of  the  character  of 
Nebemiab,  the  means  tbrougb  which  alone  they  are 
to  be  secured  "*.  It  contains  little  which  can  interest 
the  reader  who  looks  for  any  exact  description  of  the 
duties  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed ;  and  so 
far  its  perusal  may  disappoint  him.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  deserving  of  notice,  not  only  as  a  luminous  and 
eloquent  exposition  of  the  subject  which  it  professes 
to  discuss,  but  also  on  account  of  the  high  reputa- 
tion of  its  author.  Chosen,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-three,  to  be  the  soccessor  of  Donne,  in  the 
Preachersbip  of  Lincoln's  Inn '",  he  was  distinguished 


I"  Reynolds^  Works,  r.  49.  and  The  Life  of  Christ,  appear, 
>"  He  wBs  elected  to  that  office  bj  the  terms  of  his  Latin  Dedica- 
b  1622;  Dr.  John  Preston,  the  tion  of  them,  to  have  been  deliver- 
well  known  Puritan,  and  Chaplun  ed  bj  him  before  the  Society  of 
to  Prince  Chirlea,  being  bis  As-  Lincoln's  Inn  in  the  shape  of  ser- 
■iitant.  Be vnolds's  three  valuable  mons.  In  I6S1,  be  was  presented 
TreatisM  upon  The  Vanity  of  the  to  a  Living  in  Nortbamptonabire, 
Creatore,  The  SinfalMat  of  Shi,  and  reiigned  the  Preacherebip,  in 
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CHAP,  afterwards  among  those  ministers  of  our  Church, 
■ — v-^ — '  who,  ia  the  troubles  of  Charles's  reign,  inclining, 
from  the  outset,  to  the  school  of  CaWin  in  matters 
of  doctrine,  assented  at  length  to  its  teaching  in 
matters  of  discipline  also ;  and  were  found  arrayed 
on  the  side  of  the  Presbyterians,  when  that  party 
arose  to  power,  Reynolds  took  a  prominent  part 
with  them,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of 
Divines,  of  which  he  was  a  member ;  and,  by  their 
influence,  was  appointed,  in  1648-9,  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  upon  the  ejection  of  Dr.  Fell.  In 
1651,  having  refused  to  take  the  Engagement,  be 
was,  in  his  turn,  ejected  by  the  Independents,  when 
they  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  succeeded  by  the 
yet  more  celebrated  John  Owen,  formerly  a  Pres- 
byterian, but  now  the  leading  champion  of  the 
Independents  '*".  Passing  the  next  few  years  of 
hie  life  in  the  city  of  London,  of  one  of  the 
Parishes  of  which  (St.  Lawrence  Jewry)  Reynolds 
was  Incumbent, — a  circumstance,  which  opened  the 
way  more  readily  to  his  preaching  the  Sermon 
which  has  led  to  this  brief  notice  of  him, — ^he  was, 
with  the  return  of  the  Presbyterians  to  power,  in 
1659,  reinstated  in  the  Deanery  of  Christ  Church; 
and,  upon  the  Restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  in 
the  following  year,  having  been  first  appointed  one 

which  ofBce  he  wsb  succeeded  by  57.    It  is  curions  to  observe  the 

Caryl,  the  author  of  the  Commen-  perplexity  felt  by  Onne,  when  he 

tary  on  the   Book  of  Job.     Chal-  relates  Owen's  appointment  to  the 

mers's  Life  of  Reynolds,  prefiied  Deanery,  and  the  efforts  which  he 

to  the  octavo  edition  of  Reynolds's  makes  to  escape  from  the  charge 

Works,  p.  111.  of  ST088  inconsistency  in  which  it 

"»  Orme'a  Life  of  Owen,  55—  evidently  imolved  Owen.  lb.  103. 
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of  the  King's  Chaplains,  he  became,  soon  afterwards,    chap. 
by  his  acceptance  of  the  See  of  Norwich,  a  Bishop  • — ^^— ' 
of  that  Church,  whose  authority  he  had  disowned, 
and  whose  ordinances  be  had   proscribed,   at  an 
earlier  period  of  his  life  '". 

Upon  the  merits  of  those  censures  which  doubt- 
less will  be  cast  by  many  now,  as  they  have  been 
aforetime,  upon  Reynolds,  for  the  opposite  courses 
which  he  pursued  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  it 
cannot  be  required  of  me  that  T  should  dwell  in  this 
place.  All  persons,  however,  may  rejoice  that  his 
writings  still  remain  as  a  storehouse,  from  which 
may  be  drawn  some  of  the  richest  treasures  of  piety, 
learning,  and  eloquence,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  compass  of  English  literature;  and,  for 
my  own  part,  it  has  been  a  satisfaction  to  find,  in  the 
course  of  my  present  enquiries,  that  one,  who  has 
expounded  so  well  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  should  have  spoken  a  word  of  counsel  to 
those,  his  countrymen,  who,  in  the  &ce  of  many  dif- 
ficulties and  perils,  were  striving  to  establish  upon 
secure  grounds  our  relations  with  the  East.  This 
feeling  of  satisfaction  is  increased,  when  I  find,  upon 
further  examination,  that  this  act  of  Reynolds  was 
only  one  of  many  of  a  similar  nature  in  which  some 
of  those,  whom  the  Church  of  England  holds  in  most 
grateful  memory,  were  then  engaged ;  and  that  this 
co-operation  of  Reynolds  was  acknowledged  by  them 
in  terms  of  hearty  and  affectionate  good-will.    Thus, 

in  RejnoWs     Life,    ut     lup.     Bishop,  Not.  28,  1660;  and  died, 
xlriii,  li*.      He    wu   appoialed    July  28, 1676. 
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CHAP.  Evelyn,  who  states  in  his  Diary,  Nov.  27, 1657,  that 
^^^^:^  he  had  taken  the  oath  at  the  East  India  House, 
notico  of  It  jn^j  subscribed  £500,  infonns  us  also,  in  his  entry  of 
the  preceding  day,  that '  Wednesday  was  fix'd  on  for  a 
General  Court  for  election  of  officers,  after  a  sermon 
and  prayers  for  good  successe;'  and  then  adds  the 
following  notice  of  the  Sennon  to  which  I  have 
just  referred:  *2  Dec.  Dr.  Raynolds  (since  Bishop 
of  Norwich)  preach'd  before  y"  company  at  St 
Andrew  Undershaft,  on  13  Nehemiah  v.  31,  shew- 
ing by  the  example  of  Nehemiah  all  the  perfections 
of  a  trusty  person  in  publique  a&ires,  with  many 
good  precepts  apposite  to  y*  occasion,  ending  with  a 
prayer  for  God's  blessing  on  the  company  and  y* 
undertaking  '*'.' 

thi  In  tracing  thus  the  evidences  of  Christian  sym- 

coutAsv.  pathy  and  zeal  which  England  manifested,  as  she  was 
extendiug  the  circle  of  her  commerce,  we  find  them 
no  where  exhibited  more  frequently  or  more  dis- 
tinctly than  in  those  outskirts  of  the  boundaries  of 
Europe,  through  which  she  had  obtained  her  chief 

'"  GvelvD'i    Memoirs,   iL   t!U,  ahot  thetn  in  thit  tct  of  blened 

126.     It  tbould  b«  bome  in  mind,  irorahip.   The  commuiiicants  were 

M  a  FingulftT  iDBtance  of  the  dif-  alterw&rd*  8ubje<^ed  to  interroea- 

ficultieii  of  that  time,  that,  on  the  toriea  from  officers  who  came  for 

next   Christmas  Dav,  only  three  that  purpose  from  Whitehall ;  and 

weeks  after  the  delirerj  of  Re]'-  some  were  imprisoned.      Eveljn 

nolds's   Sermon,   Eveljn  and   his  describes  these  officers  as  '  meD  of 

wife,  and  others  whom  he  names,  high  flight  and  above  ordinances, 

whilst  receiring-  the  Holv  Com-  and  who  spake  tpiteflit  things  of 

mooion  in   Exeter  Chep^,   were  our  Lord's  natificy ;'  and  records 

surrounded  b^   aoldiera   who  had  his  thanlifiilneiis  that  he  was  per- 

entered,  and  held  their  muskets  milted  toreach  homelata  thenext 

against  them,  as  if  the;  would  have  dajr.    Ibid. 
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infonnatioii  respecting  the  treasiires  of  India, — I  chap. 
mean  the  region  assigned  to  the  Levant,  or  Turkey, ' — ^■— ' 
Company.  I  have  already  adverted  to  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  formation  of  this  Company 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  and  have  shown,  that, 
through  its  agency,  the  commencement  of  an  over- 
land trade  with  India  bad  been  attempted,  towards 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  merchants  who 
bad  gone  irom  Aleppo  to  Bagdad,  and  thence  to 
OrmuB,  in  the  Persian  Gulf;  after  which,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Ooa,  and  thence  extended  their  visits  as 
far  as  Agra,  Patna,  Pegu,  Malacca,  Ceylon,  and  the 
coast  of  Malabar'".  Upon  their  return,  by  reason  of 
the  information  which  they  brought  with  them,  a 
fresh  impulse  had  been  given  to  the  exertions  and 
enterprises  of  the  Levant  Company.  But  Aleppo, 
the  centre  of  their  trade,  was  soon  to  be  associated, 
in  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  with  other  scenes  than 
those  which  the  merchant  only  had  witnessed,  whilst 
he  was  piling  up  in  its  warehouses,  his  silks,  and  ivory, 
and  gems,  and  gold,  and  silver ;  or  those  which  had 
been  present  to  the  poet's  mind,  when  he  described 

'  The  weird  sUtera,  haad  in  band, 
Potten  of  th«  B«a  and  land,' 

hastening  to  overwhelm  the  poor  sailor,  bound  for 
that  Syrian  port,  whose  wife  had  angered  them  "*. 
The  Christian  minister  was  now  to  be  seen  mingling 


'  Vol.  i.  c.  n.  in  loc. 

*  Shakipeare'a  Hacbeth,  Act  I.  icene  3. 
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CHAP,  amid  the  busy  population  of  Aleppo,  learning  the 
- — -^-^  languages  and  customs  of  its  various  tribes,  tbat 
thence  he  might  derive  fresh  light  to  illustrate  the 
Scriptures  of  Eternal  Truth ;  and  also,  in  hia  turn, 
delivering  unto  them,  in  words,  and  yet  more  power- 
fully, in  his  blameless  life  and  conversation,  the 
testimony  which  those  Scriptures  revealed.  His 
brethren  at  home,  too,  were  likewise  to  be  seen 
strengthening  his  bands,  by  prayer,  and  kindly  coun- 
sel, and  by  maintaining  afTectionate  intercourse  with 
the  merchants  and  mariners  who  embarked  from 
England  for  the  harbours  of  the  Levant. 
poeAeii.ths  Instauces  of  the  latter  class  will  be  given  in 
theiTch^  another  chapter.  At  present,  I  shall  direct  the 
'  '  reader's  attentioD  chiefly  to  the  services  rendered  by 
the  ministers  of  our  Church,  who  were  sent  out  to 
Aleppo  as  Chaplains  to  the  Levant  Company.  From 
the  earliest  period,  indeed,  of  establishing  their 
fectories  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
CompaDy  recognized  and  fulfilled  the  duty  of  secur- 
ing to  every  one  in  their  employment  the  benefit  of 
the  ordinances  of  the  Church;  and  some  of  their 
chief  merchants  were  very  zealous  in  supplying  our 
best  theologians  at  home  with  those  aids  towards 
the  elucidation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  their  resi- 
dence in  the  East  placed  at  their  disposal.  Among 
these,  I  may  mention  particularly  Mr.  Thomas  Davis, 
Superintendent  of  the  Factory  at  Aleppo,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  constant  correspondent  of 
Archbishop  Usher,  upon  subjects  of  sacred  litera- 
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ture,  and  to  have  supplied  him  with  very  valuable  chap. 
information"*.  An  ordinance  of  both  Houses  of' — ^-^— - 
Parliament,  explaining  and  extending  the  privileges 
of  the  Levant  Company,  was  passed,  March  9,  1643. 
But,  long  before  that  period,  and  from  the  commence- 
ment of  Charles  the  First's  reign,  the  Levant  Company 
had  been  careful  to  send  out,  as  their  Chaplains,  some 
of  our  ablest  and  most  devoted  Clergy.  The  first  of 
these,  of  whom  I  have  been  able  to  gain  any  intelli- 
gence, was  Mr.  Charles  Robson,  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford  '".  His  immediate,  and  most  distinguished, 
successor  was  Edward  Pococt,  whose  memory  must 
ever  be  cherished  with  gratitude  by  the  whole 
Church.  Pocock  was  appointed  upon  Robson's 
return,  in  1029.  He  was  then  twenty-five  years 
old;  having  been  elected,  in  his  seventeenth  year, 
from  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  to  a  scholarship  at 
Corpus;  and  having  entered,  even  at  that  early  age, 
upon  that  diligent  and  successftil  study  of  the  Orien- 
tal languages,  for  which  he  afterwards  became  so 
celebrated.  His  first  work  had  been  that  of  prepar- 
ing for  the  press  those  parts  of  the  Sjriac  Version  of 
the  New  Testament  which  had  not  yet  been  pub- 
blished,  namely,  the  second  Epistle  of  St  Peter,  the 
second  and  third  Epistles  of  St.  John,  and  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Jude ;  and  his  desire  to  cultivate  still 
further  the  knowledge  of  that  and  other  languages 
of  the  East,  and  to   make  all    his  enquiries  sub- 


*"  Several  of  his  letters  are  "^  A  small  tract  written  by  hiir 
^ven  in  Pan'a  Collection  of  Arch-  in  1G2S  U  still  extant,  entitled 
Mihop  Usher's  Corretpondeoce.       '  News  irom  Aleppo.' 
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CHAP,  sidiary  to  the  elucidation  of  Holy  Scripture,  wbs  one 
• — ■^—  of  the  chief  motives  which  led  him,  soon  after  he 
had  been  admitted  into  Holy  Orders,  to  seek  the 
office  which  he  now  received.  The  podtion  which 
Laud  occupied,  at  that  time,  as  Bishop  of  London, 
made  it  necessary  that  the  nomination  of  any  one  to 
such  an  office  should  emanate  from  him '" ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, be  nominated  Pocock.  Bat  it  appears, 
irom  a  letter  written  to  Pocock  hy  that  prelate,  two 
years  afterwards,  that  Laud  had  no  other  knowledge 
of  him  than  that  of  the  pubhc  reputation  which  he 
had  already  acquired  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Upon  Pocock's  arrival  at  Aleppo,  his  first  work  was 
to  apply  himself  to  the  sacred  duties  of  his  office ; 
and  this  he  did  with  strictest  fidelity  and  holiest 
zeal ;  being,  as  his  biographer  tells  us,  '  diligent  in 
preaching,  exhorting  his  countrymen  in  a  pitun,  but 
very  convincing  way,  to  piety,  temperance,  justice,  and 
love,  and  all  those  Christian  virtues  or  graces  which 
would  both  secure  to  them  the  iavour  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Almighty,  and  also  adorn  their  conversa- 
tion, rendering  it  comely  in  the  sight  of  an  un- 
believing nation.  And  what  he  laboured  to  persuade 
others  to,  he  duly  practised  himself;  proposing  to  his 
hearers,  in  his  own  regular  and  unspotted  life,  a 
bright  example  of  the  holiness  he  recommended.* 
Again,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  plague,  in  1634, 
when  ic  raged  so  furiously  in  Aleppo,  that  many  of 
the  merchants  fied  for  safety  to  the  mountains,  he 

'w  See  p.  34. 
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relates  that  Pocock  '  had  that  holy  confidence  in  the    chap. 
providence  of  God,  and  that  readineas  to  meet  His  — - — ' 
good  pleasure,  whatever  it  should  be,  that  though  he 
visited  them  that  were  in  the  country,  he,  for  the 
most  part,  continued  to  assist  and  comfort  those  who 
had  shut  up  themselves  in  the  city '". 

Meanwhile  his  studio  in  the  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
Ethiopic  languages,  and,  more  than  all,  the  Arabic, 
were  prosecuted  with  extraordinary  saccess ;  and  he 
was  careiiil  also,  as  opportunity  offered,  to  collect 
such  ancient  Greek  coins  and  Oriental  manuscripts  as 
might  enrich  the  treasures  of  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford.  To  this  latter  object,  his  attention  had  been 
directed  by  Laud,  who  was  at  that  time  Chancellor 
of  the  University ;  and,  soon  afterwards,  that  prelate 
signified  to  Pocock  his  intention  of  estabHshing,  at 
Oxford,  a  Professorship  for  the  study  of  Arabic,  and 
of  naming  him  as  the  fittest  person  to  commence  its 
duties. 

The  offer  was  thankfully  accepted ;  and,  in  1636,  Apimnted 
Pocock  returned    to  Kngland,  not   only  amid  the  Pnfeoar 
sincere  regrets  of  his  own  countrymen  at  Aleppo,  leas. 
whose  best  affections  he  had  gained,  but  also  of 
many  of  the  Mahometans,  and  especially  those  who 
had  assisted  him  in  his  Oriental  studies  '*'.     Upon 
his  arrival  in  Oxford,  he  entered  upon  his  new  office, 

*"  TwelU'a  Lire  of  Pocock,  2 —  foa,   and    espreued    joiir   Dame 

16.  with  hU  Iwt  breath.     He  was  still 

"•  >  Your  old  gcbeicb,  who  died  telling  the  opinion  he  had  of  jou, 

Nveral  yean  since,'   writes    Mr.  that  joo  were  a  rig'ht  honest  man  ; 

Huntington  (his  successor  in  the  and  that  he  did  not  doubt  hut  to 

Cbaplaiocyat  Aleppo)  to  Pocock,  meet  70U  in  paradise,  under  the 

in  1670,  'wu  alwBjs  miodful  of  banner  of  our  Jesut.'    Ibid.  30. 
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with  all  the  energy  and  singleness  of  mind  which 
■^  marked  his  character;  but,  in  the  following  year,  at 
''  the  request  of  Laud,  left  England  once  more  for 
Constantinople,  ibr  the  purpose  of  comparing  and 
collecting  Greek  and  Oriental  manuscripts.  In  the 
exercise  of  this  office,  he  made  many  valuable  addi- 
tions to  the  treasures  of  Biblical  literature,  obtain- 
ing, for  instance,  through  the  help  of  his  friends  at 
Aleppo^  the  Persian  Gospels,  which  were  afterwards 
so  usefixl  in  the  edition  of  the  English  Polyglot 
Bible.  la  several  quarters,  indeed,  his  enquiries 
proved  fruitless ;  and  the  barbarous  murder  of  Cyril, 
Patriarch  of  CoDstantinople,  from  whom  he  had 
received  much  kindness,  hindered  him  from  gaining 
access  to  one  of  the  works  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
which  Archbishop  Usher,  through  Laud,  bad  re- 
quested him  to  obtain.  But,  as  long  as  he  remained 
in  the  East,  his  labours  were  unremitting;  his 
expenses  too,  from  first  to  last,  were  borne  chiefly 
by  himself;  and  upon  his  return,  in  1640,  through 
Europe,  he  still  strove  to  make  his  visits  in  every 
place  instrumental  in  effecting  the  great  and  per- 
manent works  of  usefulness  which  he  had  always  in 
view.  His  conference  at  Paris  with  Gabriel  Sionita, 
the  celebrated  Maronite,  and  with  Grotius,  then 
'ambassador  at  the  Court  of  France,  may  he  cited  as 
instances  of  this  "". 

Upon  the  return  of  Pocock  to  England,  early  in 
1640-1,  he  sought  out  Laud,  who  had  then  been  for 
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some  weeks  committed  a  prisoner  to  tlie  Tower,  crap. 
The  account  given  of  their  interview  is  deeply » — v-^-' 
affecting;  and  in  no  part  more  so,  than  in  that  which 
relates  the  steady  refiisal  of  the  Archbishop  to  avail 
himself  of  the  proposal  which  Pocock  then  urged 
upon  him,  at  the  request  of  Grotius,  that  he  should 
effect  an  escape  out  of  that  place  of  his  imprison- 
ment '*',  The  remembrance  of  his  own  successful 
escape  from  imprisonment  had,  doubtless,  made 
Grotius  more  anxious  that  Laud  should  try  the  experi- 
ment ;  but,  in  the  words  quoted  below,  he  expressed 
his  steady  determination  to  reject  all  such  proposals ; 
and  Pocock  left  him,  with  a  heavy  heart,  for  Oxford, 
that  be  might  resume  his  duties  as  Aiabic  Professor. 

The  time  was  not  favourable  for  the  performance  HiidutiM. 
of  such  duties;  for  the  horrors  of  Civil  War  were 
fast  gathering  in  and  around  that  city,  and  its  col- 
leges and  streets  were  disturbed  by  the  din  of  arma 

'"  '  lamoblijred.'taid  Laud, '  to  whither ihould  1 9j  ?  Shouldlgo 

my  goodfrleDil,Hu^Grotius,'for  into  France  or  any  other  Popiib 

the  care  he  has  thai  eipreited  for  tountry,  it  would  be  to  giro  some 

roytafety :  butlcanbynomeinabe  leeming- frroond  to  that  charge  of 

penuadedtocomply  with  the  coun-  Popery,  they  have  eadeavoured, 

ael  be  hath  given  me.    Aneicape,  wiia  so  much  induatry,  audio  little 

indeed,   n   feaiible   enough  ;  yea,  reason,  to  &aten  upon  me.     But  if 

'til,  I  tielieve,  the  vcrr  thing  which  I  should  get  into  Holland,  I  should 

my  enemies  deiiire  ;  for  every  day  eipase   myself  to   the   inaulta   of 

aD  opportunity  for  it  is  preientea  those  sectaries  there,  to  whom  my 

to  me,  a  pauage  being  left  free,  in  character  is  odious,  and  have  every 

•il  likelihood,  for  this  purpose,  that  Anabsplut  come  and  pull  me  by 

I  should  endeavour  to  take  the  ad*  the  beard.    No,  I  am  resolved  not 

vantage  of  it.     But  they  ehall  not  to  think  of  flight ;  but,  continuing 

be  gratified  by  me,  in  what  they  where  I  am,  patiently  to  expect 

appear  to  long  for ;  I  am  almost  and  bear  what  a  good  and   wise 

seventy  years  old,  end  shall  I  now  Providence  hath  provided  for  me, 

go  abouttoprolonga  miserable  life,  ofwLat  kind  soercr  it  shall  be.*  lb. 

by  the  trouble  and  ahame  offlying?  64,  85. 
And  were  1  willing  to  be  gone, 

VOL.  II.  U 
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CHAP.  Even  in  that  fearful  crisis,  a  commoD  interest  in 
' — ^1 — '  the  same  literary  pursuits  led  to  an  acquaintance 
between  Pocock  and  the  learned  Selden; — a  cir- 
cumstance which,  from  Selden'e  influence  with  the 
Parliament,  proved  afterwards  of  essential  service 
to  Pocock'**; — and,  in  1643,  he  was  presented 
to  the  Rectory  of  Childrey,  Berkshire,  by  the 
College  of  which  he  was  a  Fellow  '".  The  proxi- 
mity of  his  Living  to  Oxford,  made  its  tenure  com- 
patible with  his  avocations  as  Professor;  and  its 
duties  were  discharged  with  a  faithfiilness  and 
affectionate  simplicity,  which  showed  Pocock  not 
less  successful  as  a  Parish  Priest,  than  he  had  been 
hitherto  known  to  be  as  a  scholar  '". 
uii  trull.  But  to  discharge  the  office  of  Parish  Priest,  in  that 
day,  in  any  other  mode  than  that  prescribed  by  Pres- 
byterian tyrants,  was,  of  course,  to  bring  down  upon 
Pocock's  head  the  vials  of  their  wrath ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, all  that  machinery  of  iniquitous  oppression, 
which  the  Sequestrators  and  Visitors,  acting  under  the 
authority  of  the  Long  Parliament,  knew  so  well  how 
to  manage,  was  soon  brought  to  bear  against  him, 
not  only  with  respect  to  his  Living,  but  also  his  Pro- 

'"  Among  the  friends  of   Po-  '**  The  absence  of  alt  parade  of 

cock,  John   Greavet,   who  was  at  learning;  in  hit  Sermoas  was  luch, 

one  lime  Aitronomy  Professor  it  that  aome  of  bis  Parishioners  look- 

Oxford,  must  dways  be  reckoned  ed  down  upon  him  as  utterly  de- 

the  Diutt  coDSpiciious.     There  are  void  of  it ;  and  one  of  his  Oxford 

few  insttinces,  I  believe,  on  record,  friends,  passing  through  Childrey, 

in  which  more  devoted  and  lasting  and  asking  who  was  their  minister, 

aSectioD  hu  been  manifested,  than  and  how  ifaej  liked  bim  ?  received 

between  tbese  two  men.  lb.  123.  this  answer,  '  Our  parson  ie  one 

I"  Hia  marriage  with  Mary,  the  Mr.  Pocock,  a  plain,  honest  man  ; 

daughter  of  Thomas  Burdett,  toolt  but,  master,  he  is  no  LAtioer.'  lb. 

place  in  1M6.  lb.  98.  94. 
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fessorship.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  indeed,  the  chap. 
earnest  representations  of  Selden  succeeded  in  effect-  • — ^ — ■ 
ing  the  restitution  of  his  salary,  after  he  had  been 
deprived  of  it  for  three  years.  And,  more  than 
this:  although,  by  absenting  himself  from  Oxford, 
he  had  contiived  to  avoid  taking  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  which  the  Visitors  sought  to  impose, 
he  was,  neverthelesa,  appointed  by  the  committee 
associated  with  them, — and,  again,  through  Selden's 
influence, — to  succeed  to  the  Regius  Professorship 
of  Hebrew  in  the  University,  when  it  became  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Morris,  in  1 648.  And  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that,  in  making  this  appointment,  the 
ofiicers  of  Parliament  only  did  that  which  the  King 
himself  would  have  done,  if,  from  his  imprisonment 
at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  be  could  have  fully  ratified  all 
his  wishes:  for  he  had  already  nominated  Pocock 
to  succeed  to  the  office,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Sheldon  and  Hammond'".  The  particular  Ca- 
nonry  of  Christ  Church,  indeed,  which  is  annexed  to 
the  Hebrew  Professorship,  was  taken  away  from  it, 
and  Pocock  was  presented  to  another ;  an  act,  against 
which  he  felt  it  his  duty  publicly  to  protest'"; 
although  he  knew  well  the  hostility  from  the  Parlia- 
mentary Visitors  to  which  he  thereby  exposed  him- 
self Selden  indeed  advised  him,  *to  keep  out  of 
the  reach  of  their  quarter-staffi  which  would,'  he 
said,  'strike  down  all  before  it;  and,  against  which 
there  was  no  ward,  but  suffering  or  complying.'  But 
Pocock  was  content  to  brave  all  dangers.  They 
'"  lb.  loe— loe.  '"'  lb.  116—119. 

u2 
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'^^A.p.  eoon  came:  and,  in  1650,  not  having  taken  and 
' — -^ — '  subscribed  the  Engagement,  whereby  every  one  was 
required  to  promise  that  he  would  be  true  and  faith- 
ful to  the  government  then  established  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  throne  and  altar,  he  was  turned  out  of 
his  Canonry  of  Christ  Church ;  and  Peter  French, 
who  had  married  a  sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  was 
appointed  in  his  room  *".  A  vote  was  passed  also, 
to  eject  him  from  his  Professorship  of  Arabic ;  but 
this  was  not  carried  into  effect,  simply  because  no 
one  fit  for  the  appointment  could  be  found ;  and 
the  argent  petition  therefore  of  the  University,  that 
Pocock  should  be  allowed  to  retain  it,  was  granted. 
But,  even  then,  he  was  not  suffered  to  pursue  his 
coarse  undisturbed ;  for,  under  the  provisions  of  an 
Act,  passed  in  16&4,  for  ejecting  ignorant,  scands" 
lous,  insufBcient,  and  negligent  ministers,  the  at- 
tempt was  speedily  made  to  expel  him  from  his 
Living.  The  charges  of  scandal  brought  against 
him,  in  the  first  instance,  although  prosecuted  for 
many  months  with  most  malignant  zeal,  could  not 
be  sastaioed ;  upon  which,  the  commissioners  endea- 
voured to  bring  against  him  others,  accusing  him  of 
ignorance  and  insufBciency ;  and,  from  the  disgrace 
which  such  a  proceeding  would  have  entailed  upon 
them,  it  must  be  recorded,  to  the  honour  of  Owen, 
then  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  that  he,  by  his  manly 
and  indignant  remonstrances,  preserved  the  commis- 
sioners '•*.    He  declared  that  he  could  not  be  a  party 
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to  'tuniiDg  out  a  man  for  insufficiency,  whom  all  chap. 
the  learned,  not  of  England,  but  of  all  Europe,  so  ' — ^— ' 
justly  admired  for  his  vast  knowledge  and  extraor- 
dinary accomplishments.'  And  so  Pocock  was  per- 
mitted to  retain  his  Living;  requiting  with  good 
the  Parishioners  who  had  sought  to  do  him  evil ; 
and,  in  order  to  guard  them  from  the  resentment  of 
others,  not  allowing  even  the  papers  of  their  depo- 
sitions against  him  to  be  seen  by  any  of  his  family 
or  friends,  as  long  as  he  lived  '**. 

The  labours,  which  Pocock,  and  others  united  with  The  ben»flt 

'  of  hii  ud 

him  in  the  same  or  in  kindred  pursuits,  carried  on  }|^^ 
in  bis  later  days  "***,  will  be  adverted  to  again  here- 
afler;  but  I  may  be  permitted  here  to  anticipate 
the  notice  of  some  of  them,  because  they  are  con- 
nected with  those  in  which  he  was  engaged  during 
the  present  period,  and  will  also  explain  the  reason 
why  Z  have  directed  the  reader's  attention  at  such 


JLUtice  oflbe  Independent  Triers,  before  tbem,  and  tber  propnsed 

Calwny  relates  the  following  in-  him  the  usual  question,  Whether 

attDca  of  it  in  the  case  of  Fuller,  he  had  ever  had  any  experience  of 

the  historian,  who  could  not  forbear  a  work  of  grace  upon  his  heart? 

the  indulgence  of  hia  accustomed  hegavethU  in  for  answer.  That  he 

wit,  even  in  his  danger.     '  That  could  appeal  to  the   Searcher  of 

gentleman,'  saya  Calaoiy, '  who  was  hearts,  that  he  made  conscience  of 

generallj^uponthemerrvpin.being:  his   very  thoughts)    with    which 

to  take  his  torn  before  tnese  Triers,  answer    they    were    satisfied,    as 

of  whom  he  had  a  very  foroiidable  indeed  they  well  might.'     Howe's 

notion,  thus  accosted   Mr.  Howe,  Life,  prefixed  to  his  Works,  p.  v. 

when  he  applied  to  him  (or  advice..  '**  Ibid.  347. 

Sir,  stud  be, yon  may  oEMerve.Iam  '"  He  died  in  160],  in  his  87th 

a  pretty  corpulent  man,  and  I,  am  year,   and   conducted    his    family 

to  go  through   a  passage  that  is  devotions,  as  he  had  always  been 

very  strait,  I  beg  you  would  be  so  accustomed  to  do,  according  to  tbe 

kind  at  to  give  me  a  shove,  and  prarers  of  our  Church,  even  the 

help  me  through.     He&eelygave  night  before  his  daatb.    Ibid.  342. 
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CHAF.  length  to  the  story  of  his  life.  ForemoBt  among 
' — V — •  these  labours  was  the  share  wliich  he  bad  in  the  pre- 
paration of  that  noble  work,  the  Polyglot  Bible, 
edited  by  Brian  Walton.  That  unwearied  student, 
having  projected  his  enterprise  at  a  time  when  he 
was  dispossessed  of  all  his  preferments^  soon  invited 
another  to  be  bis  companion  in  the  same  work,  who 
was  his  companion  also  in  suffering,  and  whose  name 
is  ever  dear  to  all  true  churchmen, — Herbert  Thorn- 
dike.  They  sought  for  the  counsel  of  those  Bishops 
who  were  still  living,  deprived,  indeed,  of  their 
property  and  external  authority,  but  possessing  still 
that  paternal  influence  over  the  affections  and  judg- 
ment of  others,  of  which  no  oppressor  could  ever 
rob  them.  With  their  concurrence  and  hearty  sup- 
port, proposals  for  subscriptions  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  publication  were  forthwith  issued,  and  favour- 
ably received.  The  Council  of  State,  to  their  honour, 
encouraged  the  undertaking;  and,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  Cromwell,  gave  orders  that  all  the 
paper  required  for  the  use  of  the  first  edition  should 
be  imported  duty  free'".     In  1653,  the  printing  of 

'"  Walton  ODce  entertwned  the  are  called.    But  Ihoie  who  repeat 

hc^  that  the  Council  of  Stale  «uch  chargeR,  have  fbrgottea  th« 

would    have    Toted     a    thousand  suffering  which  Walton  endured 

S>uDds  in  aid   of  the  work  ;  but  for  bis  Bledlaat  adherence  to   (he 

Dcock'ij   biographer   gives    good  Cburch  in  the  time  of  Cbarlei  the 

reasons  for  believing  that  this  was  Fifst,  his  forced  subjection  to  the 

never  done.    Ibid,  209,    The  rea-  usurped  authority  of  Cromwell, and 

der  needs  scarcely  to  be  reminded  the  eagerneai  with  which  he  wel- 

of  the  reproaches  cast  upon  Wal-  comed  Ibe  reiloration  of  the  house 

ton,  for  having  written  one  Dedi-  of  Stuart.    Walker's  Sufferings  of 

cation  to  Cromwell,  and  anolher  the  Clergv,  Partii.  £3,  54.   Todd's 

to  Charles  after  the   Restoration ;  account  of  this  Dedication,  in  his 

and  of  the  distinction  between  the  Merooira  of  Walton,  is  worth  con- 

republicanandloyalcopies.astbey  suiting,  i,  61 — B5.    Walton  was 
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this  vast  work  was  begun,  and,  towards  the  close  of  chap. 
1 657,  completed.  Soon  after  its  publication,  Owen, ' — v-^ 
on  the  part  of  the  Independents,  attempted  to  lift  up 
the  voice  of  censure  against  it ;  and  the  Papal  inter- 
dict classed  it  in  the  number  of  books  forbidden  to 
be  read  ''*.  The  first  of  these  assaults  was  speedily 
and  triumphantly  repulsed  by  Walton,  as  Owen's 
biographer  himself  admits '" ;  and  the  record  of  the 
second  remains  to  this  day,  to  show  that  its  wicked- 
ness has  only  been  equalled  by  its  impotency.  That 
SQch  attacks  should  have  been  made,  at  the  same 
time,  from  such  oppositequarters,  is  a  curious  instance 
of  the  manner  in  which  extremes  sometimes  meet. 

Of  the  labours  of  other  contributors  to  the  Poly- 
glot Bible, — among  the  foremost  of  whom  must  be 
ranked  Archbishop  Usher, — I  have  not  room  here 
to  speak  as  I  could  have  wished  to  do.  I  will  only 
observe,  therefore,  that  to  Pocock  was  entrusted, 
as  the  reader  will  easily  anticipate,  the  execution  of 
some  of  the  most  important  labours  connected  with 
the  Arabic  Version ;  and,  from  his  private  collection, 
treasures  were  obtained,  which  no  other  library  could 
furnish,  namely,  a  manuscript  (to  which  I  have 
already  referred)  of  the  Gospels  in  Persian,  a  Syriac 
manuscript  of  the  Old  Testament,  two  other  manu- 

conaecnUed  to  tho  see  of  Chester  of  the  Msmoirs,  sboTe  referred  to, 

in  1660 1  and  died  in  the  year  fot-  by  the  Ute  Arclideacon  Todd.   In 

lowing.  that  work,  and  in  Twells'  Life  of 

"*  Se«   Index   Libb.   Prohibit.  Pocock,  193—220,  the  reader  will 

Alexand.  *ii.  Poati£  Max.  &c  in  God   all   the   iarormatioa   he   can 

loc.  desire,  concerning  the  whole  work 

"*  Orxna't  Life  of  Owen,  209.  of  the  Poljglot  Bible,  and  its  con- 

Walton'i    Viodicalion    has    been  triboton. 
reprinted  id  the  Second  Volume 
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c^AP.  scripts  of  the  Psalms  in  the  same  language,  and  an 
' — V — '  iEthiopic  manuscript  of  the  Psalter'".  He  would 
have  undertaken  a  still  larger  portion  of  the  work,- 
had  not  bis  time  been  pre-occupied  with  others  of  a 
similar  nature,  which  Selden  had  already  urged  upon 
him.  He  completed  also,  towards  the  end  of  the 
Protectorate,  a  work  which  had  long  engaged  his 
thoughts,  namely,  an  Arabic  Version  of  Grotius' 
Treatise  concerning  the  truth  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ;  making  such  alterations  of  it  in  the  pre&ce, 
and  in  the  sections  relating  to  Mahometanism,  as 
seemed  to  him  desirable;  and  to  which  he  had 
already  obtained  the  consent  of  Grotius,  during  hia 
visit  to  him  at  Paris.  This  Version  would  have 
been  sooner  published,  had  Pocock  possessed  the 
means  of  defraying  the  expense ;  for  the  sole  motive 
prompting  him  to  it,  was  his  desire  to  enlighten 
those  inlmbitants  of  the  Syrian  border,  among  whom 
his  duties  in  earlier  life  bad  placed  him.  The  whole 
burden  of  the  expense  was  at  length  cheerfully  borne 
by  one,  whose  spirit  was  never  weary  in  devising, 
nor  his  hand  in  executing,  "  liberal  things," — the 
Honourable  Robert  Boyle '". 

Soon  after  the  Restoration,  Pocock  was  reinstated 
in  that  preferment  at  Christ  Church,  of  which  he 
bad  been  for  many  years  deprived ;  and  there,  he 
was  still  found,  prosecuting  with  redoubled  zeal  his 

^  Pocock'a  Lire,  nt  aup.  206 —  and  abo  a  Turkish  traiwUtion  of 

20S.  the   N«w  TestameDt,  and  Catfr- 

*"  Bofle  undertoolc,  about  Ibe  chUm,  which  had  been  made  by 

lainatiDie.thechiercostDf reprint*  Mr.  William  Seaman.  Ibid.242. 
itig  the  Irish    New  Testament ; 
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varied  studies,  and  directing  them  all  to  one  end, 
the  support  and  extension  of  Christian  truth.  For  '~- 
the  reason  which  I  have  just  mentioned  above,  I 
will  advert  to  some  of  these.  I  pass  over  the  gene- 
ral contributions  which  he  gave  to  the  great  work 
of  Biblical  interpretation,  by  his  commentaries  on 
four  of  the  minor  prophets,  Hosea,  Joel,  Micah,  and 
Malachi,  and  the  freeb  aids  which  he  was  constantly 
supplying  towards  the  study  of  Arabic  literature  "* ; 
because  the  notice  of  them  belongs  more  properly  to 
the  general  history  of  oar  Church,  than  to  that  depart- 
ment of  it  with  which  I  am  now  concerned.  I  will 
here  mention  only,  first,  the  assistance  which  he  cheer- 
fully rendered  to  Edmund  Castell,  in  the  completion  of 
his  Lexicon  for  the  Polyglot  Bible ;  and,  secondly, 
his  efibrts  to  communicate  to  the  East  the  blessings 
of  Christian  truth,  and  the  ordinances  of  our  Church. 
The  work  in  which  he  assisted  Castell,  brought 
poverty  and  distress  upon  its  author,  but  remains, 
and  will,  to  the  end  of  time,  remain,  a  noble  monu- 
ment of  varied  learning  and  unwearied  industry. 
There  were  other  companions,  indeed,  of  Castell  in 
that  work,  as  be  acknowledges  in  his  preface;  Murray, 
for  example,  wbo  helped  him  in  the  Arabic  depart- 
ment, Beveridge  (afterwards  Bisbop  of  St.  Asaph)  in 
the  SjTiac,  Wansleb  in  the  ^thiopic,  and,  more  than 
all,  the  celebrated  Lightfoot.  But,  in  the  end,  Castell 
was  left  alone ;  his  patrimony,  once  suflScient  for  his 
wants,  exhausted ;  the  energies  of  his  body  and  mind 
broken   down;  and  blindness  stealing  upon   him; 

"*  Ibid.  247— Ml. 
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CHAP,  without  even  an  amanuensis,  or  corrector  of  the  press, 
■ — „J_-'  to  help  him '".  That  Pocock  should  hare  done  what 
he  could  to  cheer  poor  Castell,  amidst  his  heavy  toil, 
is  only  another  evidence  of  the  generous  and  affec- 
tionate spirit  which,  throughout  his  long  and  labo- 
rious life,  never  ceased  to  distinguish  him. 

But  Syria  was  still  the  region  to  which  Pocock's 
attention  was  turned,  most  frequently  and  anxiously, 
even  to  the  end ;  and  this  was  proved  by  his  other 
works,  which  I  have  expressed  my  intention  here  to 
notice.  About  ten  years  after  the  Restoration,  he 
sent  out  to  Huntington,  his  friend  and  successor  in 
the  Chaplaincy  at  Aleppo,  copies  of  our  Church 
Catechism,  which  he  had  translated  into  Arabic,  and 
published  for  the  use  of  young  Christians  in  the 
East  '*'.  Soon  afterwards,  at  Huntington's  request, 
Pocock  published,  and  sent  out  to  him,  an  Arabic 
translation  which  he  had  made  of  the  daily  Morning 
and  Evening  Prayers  in  our  Prayer  Book,  the  Order 
of  Administering  Baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper; 
and  also  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  as 
set  forth  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  the  argu- 
ments of  our  Homilies '".   Thus,  in  every  way  which 


There  are  few  cotDpotdtioni    ihe   CaWendtj  of  Oxford   moat 

•  kind  on  record  more  affect-    proper);  bore  the  whole  charsei. 

ing,  th&n  pans  of  Castell's  Latin     In  a  letter  of  HuntingrtoD  to  Po- 


of the  kind  on  record  more  affect-    proper);  bore  the  whole  charsei. 
ing,  th&n  parla  of  Castell's  Latin     In  a  letter  of  Hunting:toD  to  T 
Preface.    The  onl;  pusage  which     coclc.  Ma;,  1675,  he  sajs,  in  li 


n  be  compared  with  them,  is  the  Kuige  which  emphatically  show* 

well-known  conclusion  of  John*  nia  earnest  feeling  upon  the  nib- 

aon'a  Prehce  to  his  Dictionw;.  ject, '  I  find  the  University  envied 

<"  Ibid.  288.  me  the  honour  of  being  a  bene- 

"*  Ibid.   29e— 298.      Hunting>  bctor  to  bo  good  a  caiue.— How 

ton  offered  to  defraj  part  of  the  ever,   lit  recover  what  I  can  by 

eipeiue  of  thia  puhlicstion ;  but  the  religious  ilistribDiion  of  the 
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could  either  conduce  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  in    chap. 

Eastern  climes,  hy  making  known  to  their  inhabit- ' '-^ 

ants  in  their  own  tonguea,  the  Gospel  of  ChriBt; 
or  secure  the  correct  reading  of  the  texts  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament^  and  ^sist  the  right  inter- 
pretation thereof  by  bringing  home  to  this  country 
the  literary  treasures  of  the  East,  Pocock  was  ever 
forward,  ever  successful.  All  the  increased  facilities  of 
intercourse,  which  arose  between  England  and  other 
countries  in  that  region,  were  applied  by  this  faithful 
and  learned  man  mainly  to  this  one  great  end.  For 
the  attainment  of  it,  he  watched  and  prayed  with  a 
stedfastness  which  knew  no  iotennissioD.  We  have 
seen  that  be  first  reached  forward  to  this  mark, 
whilst  the  freshness  of  his  early  manhood  was  upon 
him,  and  the  ancient  dignities  of  the  Universities, 
and  Church,  and  Throne,  appeared  strong  in  his 
native  land ;  that  he  turned  not  away  from  contem- 
plating it,  when,  at  a  maturer  age,  he  returned  to 
that  land,  and  saw  her  shorn  of  all  those  dignities ; 
and  that  he  still  remembered  it,  still  directed  his 
earnest,  affectionate  gaze  towards  it,  still  laboured 
for  it,  although  the  abatement  of  "  his  natural  force," 
and  the  prospect  of  ease  under  the  sceptre  of  the 
restored  king,  might  have  tempted  him  to  relax. 
Nor  was  his  a  solitary  light.  We  have  seen  further, 
that  it  kindled  the  same  pure  flame  in  the  hearts  of 
others ;  and  was  fed,  in  its  turn,  by  theirs.  And  so 
the  proof  was  exhibited  to  the  world,  that,  with  the 

books.'  Huntington,  apoa  hb  re-  appointed  Provost  of  Trioily  Col- 
turn  horn  Aleppo,  in  168S,  wm    lege,  Dublin,    lb.  326. 
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CHAP,  extension  of  England's  commerce  and  dominion, 
' — ^ — '  some  of  the  most  feithful  and  devoted  members  of 
her  Church  strove,  in  the  hour  of  her  adversity,  as 
well  as  of  her  wealth,  to  make  known,  in  the  differ- 
ing languages  of  regions  opened  to  them,  the  riches 
of  their  own  inheritance. 
Noli™  of        We  may  trace  the  course  of  such  exertions,  not 

UueBuin. 

only  in  the  persons  of  Pocock  and  his  associates,  to 
whom  a  field  of  interesting  labour  had,  in  the  6r8t 
instance,  been  opened  through  his  connexion  with 
the  Levant  Company ;  hut  also  in  the  insulated 
efforts  of  some  of  our  individual  Clergy,  in  the  most 
trying  hour  of  their  own  persecution.  The  most 
distinguished  of  these  was  Isaac  Basire,  who  had 
been  Chaplain  to  Charles  the  First,  and  also  to 
Bishop  Morton,  by  whom,  when  presiding  over 
the  see  of  Lichfield,  he  had  been  ordained;  and 
from  whom,  when  translated  to  Durham,  he  had 
received,  first,  the  Rectory  of  Egglescliffe,  and  after- 
wards, in  succession,  a  Prebendal  Stall  in  the  Cathe- 
dral, the  Rectory  of  Stanhope,  and  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Northumberland  '*".  He  was  deprived  of  all  his 
preferments  by  the  Civil  War ;  and,  having  been  an 
eye-witness  of  some  of  the  worst  horrors  of  such  war, 
at  the  sieges  of  Oxford,  and  Carlisle,  and  in  Stock- 
ton Castle,  was  speedily  made  to  feel  its  privations 
in  another  form,  when  he  and  his  wife  and  children 
were  cast  out  beggars  from  their  home.  The  misera- 
ble compensation  of  a  fifth  part  of  their  property 

"c  Lib  of  Bishop  Morton,  bj  R.  B.,  p.  S5. 
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which,  by  a  decree  of  Parliament,  November  11,  chap. 
1647,  was  ordered  to  be  paid  as  a  maintenance  to  the  ' — ■'-^ 
femilies  of  the  sequestered  Clergy,  was  still  fiirther 
reduced,  and,  in  most  instances,  indeed,  altogether 
withheld,  through  the  shuffling  evasions  of  those 
who  had  grasped  the  plunder.  For  'covetousnesse,' 
to  use  the  words  of  Fuller  in  describing  these 
evasions, '  will  wriggle  itself  out  at  a  small  hole.'  And 
hence  the  poor  wives  of  the  Clergy  who  had  been 
ejected,  were  not  only  vexed  '  with  the  tedious  at- 
tendance to  get  orders  on  orders,'  but,  '  as  one  truly 
and  sadly  smd,  the  fifths  are  even  paid  at  sixes  and 
sevens  '•'.'  In  the  case  of  Basire,  indeed,  some  assist- 
ance may  possibly  have  been  hoped  for  from  the 
relations  of  his  wife,  who  had  been  a  Miss  Corbett, 
of  Shropshire;  but  the  letters  which  she  wrote  to 
him  are  still  extant,  to  show  the  heavy  burden  by 
which  she  and  her  children  were  oppressed  "^ 
Basire  himself  found  refuge,  for  a  short  time,  in  his 
native  city  of  Rouen,  whither  he  had  fled  in  1647, 
and  supported  himself  by  tuition  '**.  Among  his 
pupils  was  the  son  of  Lady  Lambton,  with  whom  he 
then  formed  a  friendship  which  lasted  through  later 
years.  Towards  the  end  of  1648,  he  set  out  with 
his  pupils  upon  a  tour  into  Italy  and  other  parts  of 

■"  Fatler'aHUtoiyofthe  Church,  where  lie  finds  them  paid, '  it  wu 

li.  SSO.    Walker,  in  his  Sufferings  for  the  most  part  titer  the  rale  of 

of  the  Clergv,  Pari  i.  p.  102,  i«-  tens  and  twelvet.' 

marki  upon  tois  Baying,  that  it  ira«  "*  See  the  Correapondenee  and 

'  true  onl;  in  the  prOTerbial,  eod  Life  of  Basire,  lately  publbhed,  b; 

not  in  the  literal  tense,' — bad  la  Mr.  Darnell,  hia  succeuor  in  the 

that  would  hate  been, — and  shows.  Rectory  of  Stanhope, 

that,  in  thoM  very  few  iiwtaDoes  '**  Ibid.  59. 
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<^^*'''  Europe ;  and  when  they,  in  course  of  time,  left  him 
' — ^ — '  to  return  home,  he  still  strove,  as  he  best  could, 
amid  all  the  anxieties  and  sutferings  of  his  solitary 
state,  to  "  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist  '**."  His 
feelings  upon  this  subject  are  well  described  in  the 
letters  to  his  wife,  contained  in  the  correspondence 
to  which  I  have  adverted  above.  But,  for  the  details 
of  what  he  actually  did  in  furtherance  of  this  end, 
we  mast  turn  to  a  letter  written  by  him  from  Pera, 
near  Constantinople,  in  1653,  to  Sir  Richard  Brown, 
the  English  Ambassador  at  Paris,  '  relating  his 
travels  and  endeavours  to  propagate  the  knowledge 
and  discipline  established  in  the  Britannick  Church, 
among  the  Greeks,  Arabians,'  &c'"  Basire  there 
informs  us  that  he  had  been  for  some  time  actively 
employed  in  the  Island  of  Zante,  in  communicating 
to  the  Greeks  the  substance  of  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  our  Church,  through  the  medium  of  a  Greek 
translation  of  our  Catechism;  which  service  had 
drawn  upon  him  the  enmity  of  the  Latins.  But, 
nothing  daunted  by  such  opposition,  he  thence 
proceeded  to  the  Morea,  where  the  Metropolitan 
of  Achaia  persuaded  him  to  preach  twice,  at  a 
meeting  of  some  of  his  Bishops  and  Clergy.  His 
next  visits  were  to  Apulia,   Naples,  and   Sicily, 

•  '»*  2  Tim.  :t.  5.  ton,  and  others,  who  fonnd  an 

"*  Btuire's  Correspondence,  ut  aijlum  in  hU  bouse  and  fimilj  at 

■up.  115 — 120.  Sir  Richard  Brown,  Paris,  'in  their  dUpu  let  with  the 

or   Browne,  to  whom  thia  letter  Papisti  (then  triumphing  over  it 

wu  written,  wa»  father-in-law  of  u  utterly  loat)  us'd  to  argue  Tor 

ETeIjQ,who^veiieTeraliiutanccs  ita   yiaibiUty   and  existence  from 

of  his  leal  and  affection  for  oar  Sir  R.   Browne's   Chappell,  and 

Church,  in  her  day  of  adTcraity  ;  anemblj  there.'  Memoirs,  iii.  75. 
stating  that  the  Bishopa,  and  Doc- 
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where  he  describes  himself  as  officiatiDg  for  some  ^^^^- 
weeks  on  board  ship  in  the  port  of  Messina,  during  ' — - — ' 
the  absence  of  the  Chaplain,  Mr.  Duncan.  He  then 
embarked  for  Syria;  and,  at  Aleppo,  had  frequent 
interviews  with  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  left 
with  him  an  Arabic  translation  of  our  Catechism. 
Jerusalem  was  the  next  scene  of  his  many  and 
earnest  conferences,  both  with  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Clergy,  upon  the  points  of  di&rence  between  their 
Churches  aud  our  own ;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  he 
vindicated,  with  zeal  and  openness,  the  distinctive 
privileges  of  our  own  Church,  avowedly  declaring 
himself  one  of  her  ordained  priests,  even  in  the 
lowest  hour  of  her  depression.  Returning  from 
Jerusalem  to  Aleppo,  he  went  to  Mesopotamia, 
with  the  view  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  Turkish  copies  of  our  Catechism  among  her 
Bishops,  who  were  mostly  Armenian.  In  all  these 
arduous  and  long  journeys,  Basire  travelled  alone ; 
and  contrived  to  make  his  way  by  the  help  of  the 
Arabic  language,  vrhich  he  bad  learnt  at  Aleppo,  and 
by  his  knowledge  of  medicine,  which  he  had  ac- 
quired by  a  residence  at  Padua.  Upon  arriving  at 
Pera,  the  French  Protestants  invited  him  to  officiate 
among  them,  which  he  agreed  to  do,  upon  the 
condition  that  he  was  to  conduct  the  Divine  Service 
according  to  our  Liturgy.  He  bad  no  French  copy 
with  him ;  and,  having  made  a  translation  at  the  cost 
of  no  little  labour  to  himself,  continued  for  some 
time  thus  to  officiate^  with  the  express  consent  of 
the  French  ambassador,  and  under  the  roof  and  pro- 
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CHAP,  tection  of  the  English.  He  availed  bimselt  during 
' — --^— '  the  same  period,  of  every  legitimate  opportunity  to 
promote  that  reformation  of  the  grosser  errors  of 
the  Greek  Church,  which  might  lead  to  her  com- 
munion vrith  others ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  formed 
a  design,  which,  however,  he  was  not  able  to  accom- 
plish, of  visiting  the  Coptic  Churches,  and  conferring 
vrith  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  He  thus  con- 
cludes his  letter  to  Sir  Richard  Brown :  '  I  should 
now  long  for  a  comfortable  post-liminium  to  my 
family :  but  yet  I  am  resolved  rather  intermori  in 
these  toylesome  ecclesiastical  peregrinations,  than  to 
decline  the  least  on  either  band  fi^im  my  religion  or 
allegiance ;  And,  oh  !  that  it  were  with  our  Church, 
as  whilome,  when  God  Almighty  did  shine  upon 
our  irayes,  and  upheld  both  the  Staves  thereof. 
Beauty  and  Bands:  but  patience:  Hoc  erat  in 
votis ;  and  to  recover  both  shall  be  the  prayer  and 
endeavour  of  yours,'  &c. 

It  is  needless  to  say  more  in  this  place  of  the 
faithful  labours  of  Basire.  I  will  add  only,  as  I  have 
done  in  the  case  of  Reynolds,  the  terms  in  which 
Evelyn  spoke  of  him,  after  his  return  to  England. 
The  following  entry  occurs  in  his  Diary,  October  10, 
1661 :  '  Id  the  aflemoone  preach'd  at  the  Abbey 
Dr.  Basire,  that  great  travailler,  or  rather  French 
Apostle,  who  had  been  planting  y"  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  divers  parts  of  y"  Levant  and  Asia.  He 
show'd  that  y"  Church  of  England  was  for  purity  of 
doctrine,  substance,  decency,  and  beauty,  the  most 
perfect  under  Heaven ;  that  England  was  the  very 
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land  of  Goshen '".'  Evelyn  met  him  again,  Not.  chap. 
29,  1662,  and  writes :  *  I  went  to  Court  this  evening,  • — A—f 
and  had  much  discourse  with  Dr.  Basiers,  one  of  his 
Ma'^''  chaplains,  the  greate  traveller,  who  showed 
me  the  Byngraphs  and  original  subscriptions  of 
divers  eastern  patriarchs  and  Asian  churches  to  our 
confession  '•'.' 

It  is  our  duty  affectionately  to  remember  the  coneiaifiDg 
isithfiil  efforts  which,  under  circumstances  so  adverse, 
were  made  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  East,  by 
such  men  as  Pocock  and  Basire ;  and,  possessing  as 
we  do,  enlarged  facilities  for  the  same  work,  to  apply 
them,  right  manfully,  to  the  prosecution  of  it.  We 
know  that  like  exertions,  made  in  our  own  day,  in 
countries  further  eastward,  and  by  some  who  have 
neither  walked  "by  the  same  rule,"  nor  minded 
"the  same  thing"*"  with  ourselves,  have  received 
irom  our  countrymen  the  prtuses  which  they  have 
justly  earned.  And,  if  I  am  permitted  in  the  sequel 
of  this  work  to  notice  them  more  particolarty,  I 
trust  that  I  shall,  with  no  niggard  or  reluctant  spirit, 
acknowledge  the  pious  labours  of  Carey,  of  Mareh- 
man,  and  of  Morrison.  Meanwhile,  let  not  the 
earlier  deeds  of  our  own  fathers  and  brethren  in  the 
faith  be  forgotten  by  the  men  of  this  generation. 
Rather  let  them  be  received  as  sure  signs  to  show, 
that,  throughout  all  the  changes  of  external  vicissi- 
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CHAP,  tude,  the  Church,  of  which  we  are  baptized  mem- 
' — - — '  berg,  has  never  forfeited  her  authority  as  *  a  witness 
aad  a  keeper  of  Holy  Writ  "•.'  "  For  Zioo's  sake," 
therefore,  let  us  "not  hold"  our  "peace,  and  for 
Jerusalem's  sake"  let  os  "  not  rest,  until  the  righte- 
ousness thereof  go  forth  as  brightness,  and  the  salva- 
tion thereof  as  a  lamp  that  bumetb.  And  the 
Gentiles  shall  see"  her  "  righteousness,  and  all  kings" 
her  "glory"'." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  COLONIES,  FROM  THE  BEGINNING 
OF  THE  EEIGN  OF  CHAELE3  THE  FIRST  TO  THAT 
OF   CHARLES   THE    SECOND. 

A.  D.  1625—1660-1. 

"Hie  New  England  Council  grants  PateotB  to  HouacfauMtti  Bey  tnd 
New  Hampshire  in  1627-9,  aad  Burreoden  its  Charter  to  the  Crown 
in  1635 — Remarks  on  these  Patents — New  Hampshire  annexed  to 
Haisachusetts  in  1S41 — Maine  ipvnted  to  Sir  F.  Gorges  by  Charles, 
In  1639— Renwrk*  thereon — Mune  anneied  to  Massachusetts  in 
1651 — Summarj  of  the  subsequent  history  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine — Prc^ren  of  the  Colony  of  Maisaefausetts — Its  Laws — Rules 
of  chi)rch-meml>er^ip — Lechford's  'Plain  Dealing' — Roger  Wil- 
liams— Rhode  Island — Antinotoians — Connecticut — New  Haven — 
— TTie  Fequod  War— Colonies  of  New  England  united  in  1643 — 
HarvBrd  College — Education — Hugh  Peters — Bishop  Lake — Coo- 
dnct  of  New  England  emigrants  towards  the  Indians — Eliot,  'the 
spostle  of  the  Indians' — Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  New 
England,  established  in  1649 — Ssverities  of  New  England  rule — 
Address  to  Chariea  the  Second — Relations  with  European  potren 
in  Morth  America  during  this  period. 

I  NOW  retnrn  to  take  a  connected  eurvey  of  the  New  chap. 
England  Colonies,  under  whicli  title  are  included  all  ■  '•/"-' 
those  planted  in  the  parts  of  North  America,  lying 
between  the  thirty-fourth  and  forty-fifth  degrees  of 
latitude,  and  assigned  by  Jam^  the  First,  in  1606, 
to  the  North  Virginia,  or  Plymouth,  Company.  The 
x2 
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CHAP,   abortive  efforts  made  by  different  adventurers,  under 
> — ^-1— '  the  authority  of  the  Company,  from  that  time  to  the 
year  1620;  the  new,  but  useleas.  Charter  granted 
in  that  year,  assigning  the  limits  of  the  territory  from 
the  fortieth  to  the  forty-eighth  degrees  of  latitude ; 
the  settlemtiut  commenced,  without  their  authority, 
in   the   same  year,  at   Plymouth,  in  the  Bay   of 
Massachusetts,  by   Puritan   emigrants   from   Ley- 
den  ;    the    causes    which    compelled    the   Company 
at  home,  to  acquiesce  in  a  proceeding  which  was  a 
direct  infringement  of  their  own  rights ;  the  gradual 
extension  of  the  New  Plymouth  Colony;   the  in- 
tolerant spirit  of  those   who  followed  them ;  and 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  made,  in  1623,  by  Robert 
Gorges,  and  Morrell, — -the  latter  of  whom  was  a 
clergyman  of  our  Church, — to  plant  a  settlement 
in  another  part  of  the  same  Bay,  by  virtue  of  a 
Patent  granted  to  Gorges  for  that  purpose,  have  all 
been  described  in  a  former  part  of  this  work '. 
tiioNbw        In  the  eleventh  year  of  Charles  the  First,  1635, 
Council      the  Council  of  New  England  terminated  it-s  existence 
tentatoMu-by  the  Voluntary  surrender  of  its  Charter  to  the 
BtyuidNew  Ctowh.     But,  befofo  this  was  done,  two  other  Patents 
iBieS-9,     had  been  granted  under  its  authority  for  the  settle- 
rendmitt   meut  of  other  portions  of  tbe  territory;  the  first, 
the  Crown  bciug  that   of  Massachusctts  Bay,  to   Sir  Henry 
Rosewell  and  others,  in  1627-8*;  and  the  second, 
that  of  New  Hampshire,  given  in  the  following 

'  Vol.  5.  c.  «L  in  W. 

'  NesTs  History  of  New  Eaglud,  i.  122. 
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year,  to  Captaio  John  Mason',  who  had  fonnerly    chap. 
heen  governor  of  a  plantation  in  Newfoundland  *. ' — *-^ 

A  body  of  planters  and  servants,  under  the  com- 
mand of  John  Endicot,  soon  set  out  to  establish  the 
Colony  designed  by  the  first  of  these  Patents ;  and 
Salem,  the  6rst  permanent  town  of  Massachusetts,  was 
founded  by  them  in  September,  1628 '.  But  some 
of  the  parties,  who  were  persuaded  to  join  the  under- 
taking, not  satisfied  with  the  powers  conferred  upon 
them  under  their  Patent,  succeeded  in  obtaining, 
during  the  next  year,  another  from  the  Crown  con- 
firming it ;  and  it  is  important  to  observe  here  its 
chief  provisions.  After  reciting  the  boundaries  of 
the  new  territory, — which,  in  length,  extended  to  a 
line  three  miles  south  of  Charles  River,  and  to  the 
same  dtstance  north  of  the  River  Merrimack ;  and, 
in  breadth,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  South  Sea ; — 
and  stating  that  it  was  to  be  held  by  the  grantees, 
and  by  their  heirs  and  assigns,  in  free  and  common 
socage  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich,  for  which 
was  to  be  paid,  in  lieu  of  all  services,  a  fifth  of  the 
gold  and  silver  found  in  the  country: — it  declares 

■  Haiard,  i.  -289— 29S.  Pint,  in  1683  :  and  amoag  various 
*  Ibid.  387.  I  may  liere  lake  directioni  which  it  contain*  for  tha 
the  opportunity  of  informing  the  regulation  of  the  Tesaeli,  &c,  con- 
reader  that  I  make  tio  further  cemed  in  the  fiiherf,  the  foliow- 
mention  of  Nenfouodland  in  thia  tag  notice  occura :  '  That  vpoD 
Volume,  became  I  have,  bvanlici-  the  Sundayea  the  Company  aa- 
pation,  given  a  aummary  of  ita  hia-  lemble  in  meet  places,  and  haua 
tory,  towarda  the  end  of  the  diuine  Seruice  to  Dee  said  by  some 
eleventh  chapter  in  my  former  of  the  Maatera  of  the  Shippea,  or 
Volume.  TheonIvdocDincnt,con-  aome  others,  which  prayers  ahall 
nected  with  Newfoundland  at  thia  bee  auch  ai  are  in  the  Booke  of 
period,  which  I  have  aince  met  Common  Prayer.' 
with,  is  a  Commission  for  ita  go-  '  Chalmera,  136. 
vemroeni  granted  by  Charles  the 
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CHAP,  the  grantees  to  be  a  body  corporate,  hj  the  name  of 
— ■^-—'  the  Governor  and  Company  of  MassachuBetta  Bay, 
and  nominates  Matthew  Cradock  to  be  the  first 
governor.  It  next  seta  forth  the  offices  and  number 
of  those  in  whom  the  executive  power  of  the  corpo- 
ration was  to  be  vested ;  prescribing  the  manner  in 
which  their  business  was  to  be  conducted ;  and 
authorizing  them  to  minister  the  oaths  of  supremacy 
and  allegiance  to  all  persons  who  should  pass  into 
their  plantation,  and  to  make  all  necessary  ordi- 
nances for  its  government,  but  ^soe  at  such  Lawes 
and  Ordinances  be  not  confrarie  or  repugnant  to  the 
Laioes  and  Statuts  of  this  our  Reolme  of  England.^ 
It  also  grants  permission  to  the  Governor  and  Com- 
pany to  transport  to  New  England  all  subjects  of 
the  King  who  should  be  willing  to  accompany  them, 
or  strangers  who  should  be  ready  to  live  under  his 
allegiance; — the  only  exception  being  those  who 
might  be  *by  especiall  name  restrayned.*  A  remis- 
sion of  certain  taxes  for  a  limited  period  is  further 
granted,  as  an  encouragement  to  the  emigrants,  and 
finally,  the  principal  end,  for  which,  in  the  '  Royall 
intencon  and  the  Adventurers  free  Profession,'  the 
Plantation  was  to  be  made,  is  thus  described ;  that, 
'our  said  People,  Inhabitants  ther^  may  be  soe 
religiously,  peaceablie,  and  civilly  governed,  as  their 
good  Life  and  orderly  Conversacon  male  wynn  and 
incite  the  Natives  of  the  Country,  to  the  Knowledg 
and  Obedience  of  the  onlie  true  God  and  Sauior  of 
mankinde,  and  the  Christian  Fayth '.' 

•  HaMKi,  2S9— 255  i  ClMlnieri,  187— 139. 
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I  bave  placed  these  provisioiis  of  the  Massachn-  chap. 
setts  Bay  Charter  before  the  reader,  in  order  that ' — r^ 
lie  may  see  the  cautious  spirit  in  which  it  was™"'**' 
framed.  So  &r  from  granting  any  new  privilege,  it 
plwnly  and  positively  restricted  even  some  of  those 
which  former  emigrants  had,  witfasut  due  authority, 
ventured  to  exercise.  Neal  and  other  historians  of 
New  England,  indeed,  have  said,  that  *  free  liberty 
of  conscience  was  granted'  in  this  Patent  'to  all 
that  should  settle  in  those  parts,  to  worship  God  in 
their  own  vray^.'  But  no  such  permission  can  be 
found  in  any  part  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  required 
that  no  law  or  ordinance  should  be  passed  by  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay  re- 
pugnant to  those  which  existed  in  the  realm  of 
England ;  and,  further,  that  the  oaths  of  supremacy 
and  allegiance  should  be  administered  to  every 
person  who  came  into  the  Colony.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  as  Judge  Story  has  truly  remarked,  that 
the  King,  by  granting  a  Charter  in  such  terms, 
exhibited  *a  fixed  determination  to  adhere  to  the 
severe  maxims  of  conformity  so  characteristic  of  his 
reign.'  If  it  be  asked,  in  what  way  were  the  pro- 
visions of  a  Charter,  framed  with  such  intent, 
observed  by  those  who  had  been  so  eager  to  obtain 
it  ?  the  only  answer  which  can  be  returned,  is  one 
of  which  the  truth  is  indeed  abundantly  establUhed 
by  all  New  England  historians,  but  which  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  reluctant  formally  to  avow,  namely, 

'  N«al't  New  EnglaiKl,  i.  1S4. 
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CHAP,  that,  from  the  ontaet,  these  provisions  vera  deli- 
' — ^ —  berately  aad  systematically  set  at  nought.  Judge 
Story  ia  one  of  the  few  American  writers  who  dis- 
tinctly admit  this  to  have  been  the  fact.  In  the 
sentence  immediately  following  that  which  I  have 
quoted,  and  in  which  he  describea  the  Charter  as  ex- 
pressly framed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  con- 
formity between  the  Colony  of  Maeaachusetts  Bay 
and  England,  he  quietly  remarks,  'The  first  emigrants 
however  paid  no  attention  to  this  circumstance; 
and  the  very  first  Church  planted  by  them  was 
independent  in  all  its  forms,  and  repudiated  every 
connexion  with  Episcopacy  or  Liturgy ".'  With 
what  suddenness  and  completeness  this  repudiation 
was  made,  has  been  already  shown,  by  anticipation, 
in  the  first  Volume',  where  we  saw  that  two  members 
of  the  Colonial  Council  who  were  brothers,  John 
and  Samuel  Browne,  were  expelled  the  Colony  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  they  had  gathered  a  company 
together  in  which  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was 
used  in  divine  worship.  '  They  were  banished  from 
Salem,' as  we  there  found  admitted  by  Bancroft  him- 

'  Story's  CoDimentariM  upon  thit  the  ^vemmant  and  patent 
the  ConstitutioD  of  the  United  should  he  settled  in  New  Eng- 
Stateg,  i.  49.  The  lame  writer  land.'  lb.  *8— iO.  That  the  ap- 
puinti  out  another  iostance  of  a  parent  acquiescence  of  the  Ring' 
sroM  breach  of  faith,  committed  in  this  proceeding  vai  not  intend- 
by  the  New  England  Emigranti.  ed  aa  an;  admiuion  of  its  right, 
Thui,  to  ute  his  own  wordi,  not-  is  clear  (a*  Storj  confestes)  From 
withitanding  that  'the  whole  ttnic-  his  proceediDga  a  few  jears  aftei^ 
tureofthe  Charter  presupposes  the  wards.  Grolume,  a  valuable  his- 
residence  of  the  Company  in  En^-  torian,  has  attempted,  but,  I  think, 
land,  and  the  transaction  gf  all  its  without  success,  to  justiFy  these 
business  there,'  yet,  in  Au^t,  acts  of  the  Puritans,  i.  206 — 220. 
IS29,  'the  emigrants  determined        '  Vol.  i.  c.  xii.  in  loc. 
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self,  'because  they  wei-e  Churchmen.'  Truly,  this  chap. 
must  be  regarded  as  a  tyrannical  and  dishonest  act,  let ' — -— ' 
it  have  been  done  under  any  circumetanceB,  or  by  any 
men.  But  done,  as  it  was  now,  by  men  who  were  so 
loud  and  vehement  in  their  professions  of  the  love  of 
freedom  and  of  truth;  whose  sole  authority  to  exercise 
auy  power  at  all  in  that  region  was  derived  from  the 
Charter,  which  they  had  craved  and  obtained  irom 
their  King;  and  who,  as  soon  as  they  had  set  foot 
upon  the  territory  assigned  to  them  in  that  docu- 
ment, thus  scattered  its  chief  injunctions  to  the 
winds,  it  receives,  and  must  for  ever  retain,  a  heavier 
burden  of  reproach  ". 

Of  the  New  Hampshire  Charter,  it  may  also  be  New  Hunp- 
remarked,  that  the  goveniment  conducted  under  tdigMM«- 
its    authority    was    required    to    be    'agreeable  asiui. 
near  as  may  be  to  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  the 
Bealm  of  England ;'  and  Mason,  to  whom  it  was 
granted,  was  anxious  to  observe  this  condition  with 
scrupulous  integrity.    But  the  adversaries  who  pre- 
vented this  trom  being  done,  were  those  very  rulers 
of  Massachusetta  Bay  Colony,  who  were  themselves 
bound  by  a  like   condition  in  their  own  Charter. 
Thus  Chalmers, — speaking  of  Mason  and  Sir  Ferdi- 
nando  Gorges,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  Mason,  we 
shall  presently  see,  was  granted,  with  ample  rights 
and  powers,  an  extensive  territory  in  the  same  region, 
— says,  that  the  clergy  of  New  England,  '  who  were 

"  BsDcrofl  acknowledges  lliat  ibst  the  Puritans  in  England  irere 
be  hu  seea  aome  unpublwhed  amazed,  as  veil  as  alarmed,  at  the 
lettera  in  the  posseuion  of  the  boldness  of  their  brethren  in  Mas- 
editor  of  Wiothrop, '  which  prove  aaohuMtts,'  i.  344,  note. 
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miAP.  at  the  same  time  ber  historians,  disliked  their  persons, 
■ — . — '  because  they  formed  pretensions  on  that  sanctified 
region,  and  hated  their  principles  because  they  were 
attached  to  monarchy  and  the  Church  of  England  ".' 
With  such  hostile  feelings  it  was  not  difficult  to 
find  a  pretext  for  their  indulgence.  And,  accord- 
ingly, we  find  a  party,  who  had  been  driven  out  from 
Boston,  in  1637,  byreason  of  the  Autinomian  disputes 
which  prevailed  in  that  place,  settling  themselves, 
under  the  guidance  of  Wheelwright,  their  minister, 
in  the  lands  which  belonged  to  Mason,  *  without  his 
consent,  and  in  opposition  to  his  legal  rights.'  To 
these  was  soon  added  a  still  larger  body,  who  came 
from  England,  settling  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
without  any  better  title  to  do  so.  Civil  anarchy, 
exasperated  by  religious  discord,  soon  brought  them 
all  to  ruin;  and  the  small  towns  of  Eketer  and 
Dover,  which  these  men  had  severally  planted  upon 
the  shores  of  the  River  and  Bay  of  Piscataqua,  became 
the  scenes  of  a  civil  war  as  fierce  and  bloody  as  that 
which  convulsed  unhappy  England.  Next  followed 
a  mingled  process  of  bribery  and  menace,  of  per- 
suasion and  force,  by  which  the  Massachusetts 
government  succeeded  in  gradually  extending  its 
jurisdiction  over  the  distracted  settlement  of  New 
Hampshire.  At  last,  it  resolved  to  put  a  new  con- 
struction upon  the  terms  of  its  own  patent,  and 
assert  that  New  Hampshire  was  included  within 
it ;  and    since  '  it  is   easy,'   as   Chalmers  shrewdly 

>■  Cbalniers,47l,472. 
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obseires,  'to  find  arguments  to  Bupport  a  pre-  chap. 
detennined  measure,'  the  matter  was  soon  settled. ' — v — ■ 
Mason,  indeed,  protested  repeatedly  against  this 
invasion  of  his  rights :  but  all  in  vain.  Within  mx 
years  of  the  settlement  of  New  Hampshire,  its 
character  as  an  independent  Colony  was  destroyed 
by  its  annexation  to  that  of  Massachusetts  Bay  '*. 

That  these  unjust  proceedings  induced  the  Council 
of  New  England  to  take  the  step,  to  whicli  I  have 
already  referred,  of  resigning  their  Ctiarter  to  the 
Crown,  is  evident  from  the  formal  Declaration 
which  they  drew  up  of  their  reasons  for  that  step. 
Tbey  especially  complain  therein  of  the  conduct  of 
certain  parties  who  'did  rend  in  pieces  the  first 
foundation  of  the  Building,  and  so  framed  Tnto 
themselves  both  new  laws  and  new  conceipts  of 
matter  of  Religion  and  forms  of  Ecclesiastical  and 
Temporal  Orders  and  government, — for  no  other 
cause,  save  only  to  make  themselves  absolute 
masters  of  the  Country.'  This  Declaration  was  ac- 
companied by  a  Petition  that  the  King  might  be 
graciously  pleased  to  confirm  the  possession  of  cer- 
tain parcels  of  land,  which,  by  mutual  consent,  bad 
been  allotted  among  the  members;  after  which, 
they  made  a  full  and  final  surrender  of  all  their 
rights  and  privileges  to  the  Crown  '*. 

The  first  exercise  of  proprietorship  which  Charles  Htin« 
thus  acquired  over  the  territory  of  New  England,  ^V 
was  seen  in   the  irrant  of  the  Province  of  Maine,  chmrini'n 

*  1639. 

'=  lUd.  477—479.  '»  Hmii.  890-392. 
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■'  thereby  confirming  the  assignment  previously  made  to 
him  of  that  territory  by  the  New  England  Council ". 
After  marking  out  the  geographical  limits  of  the 
country,  which,  it  is  enough  to  say  in  this  place, 
were  New  Hampshire  on  the  south  and  south-west, 
the  Atlantic  on  the  south-east,  and  the  country  of 
Sagadahoc  on  the  north  and  north-east,  the  Charter 
proceeds  to  confer  upon  Goi^b  most  important  privi- 
leges, and  describes  them  in  the  most  explicit  terms. 
For  instance,  besides  all  the  profits  which  were  to 
accrue  to  him  from  the  natural  products  of  the 
country,  it  provides  that  he  should  have  '  all  patron- 
adges  and  advowsons,  free  disposlcons  and  donacons 
of  all  and  every  such  Churches  and  Chappetes  as 
shall  be  made  and  erected  within  the  said  Province 
and  premisses  or  any  of  them,  with  full  power,  licence 
and  authority,  to  build  and  erect;  or  cause  to  be 
built  and  erected,  soe  many  Churches  and  Chappelles 
there,  as  to  the  said  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  his  heirs 
and  assignes  shall  seeme  meete  and  convenient,  and 
to  dedicate  and  consecrate  the  same,  or  cause  the  same 
to  be  dedicated  and  consecrated  according  to  the  eccle^ 
siasHcaU  tawes  of  this  our  rSalme  of  England,  toge- 
ther with  all  and  singuler,  and  as  large  and  ample 
rights,  jurisdicons,  priviledgea,  prerogatives,  royall- 
ties,  liberties,  imunities,  fraunchisses,  and  heredita< 
ments,  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land  within  the  said 
Province  and  premisses  and  the  precincts  and  coasts 

■■  Clwlniers,  05 
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of  the  same,  or  any  of  them,  or  witbia  the  eeaa  chap. 
belonging  to  or  adjacent  to  them,  as  the  Bishop  of  - — ./-^ 
Durham,  within  the  Bishopricke  or  Countie  Palatine 
of  Duressme,  in  our  Kingdoms  of  England,  now  bath, 
Tseth,  or  inioyeth,  or  of  righte  ought  to  have,  vae, 
and  inioy  within  the  said  Countie  Palatine,  as  if 
the  same  were  herin  particularly  menconed  and  ex- 
pressed : — saving  alwayes  the  £aith  and  alleageance, 
and  the  supreame  dominion  due  to  us,  our  heirs  and 
successore ;  and  for  the  better  government  of  such 
our  subjects  and  others,  as  shall  at  any  time  happen 
to  dwell  or  reside  within  the  said  Province  or  pre- 
misses, or  passe  to  or  from  the  same,  our  will  and 
pleasure  is,  that  the  religion  now  professed  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  ecclesiasticaU  goeemmeni  now 
vsed  in  the  same,  shall  be  ever  hereajler  professed,  and 
with  as  much  convenient  speed  as  may  bee  settled  and 
established  in  and  throughout  the  said  Province  and 
premisses,  and  every  of  them.'  Lastly,  iu  addition 
to  the  usual  proviso,  that  the  laws  should  not  be 
contrary  to  those  of  England,  it  was  expressly  en- 
joined that  all  powers  exercised  by  the  grantee,  in 
matters  'both  EcclesiasticaU  and  Civilly  should  be 
'  subject  to  the  Lords  and  Commissioners  for  foraigne 
Plantaiions,for  the  time  being^  at  home".' 

Here,  then,  was  a  Charter,  proclaiming  rights  and  H«nnriu 
privileges  greater  than  any  which    had  ever  been 
granted  before  to  any  English  sobject,  except  those 
which  had  been  secured  by  the  Charter  of  Maryland 

»  Hti«rd,i.  443—455. 
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CHAP,   to  Lord  Baltimore.    And,  in  tbe  present  case,  there 
XVI.  ,  ... 

■ — - — '  was  no  necessity  to  resort  to  any  juggling  process, 

such  as  we  have  seen  was  iDevitable  in  that  of  the 
Maryland  Charter,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the 
plain  and  natural  sense  of  the  words  contained  in  it. 
The  fact  of  Lord  Baltimore  having  entered  into 
communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  refusing, 
on  that  account,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
King  of  England,  made  it  most  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, for  him  to  observe  bond  Jide  some  of  the 
most  prominent  conditions  of  the  Maryland  Charter. 
And  hence,  when  Charles  and  his  counsellors  granted, 
and  Baltimore  received,  such  authority,  they  both 
involved  themselves  alike  in  a  dilemma  from  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  what  way  of  eecape  was 
open  to  them,  except  by  the  sacrifice  of  truth  ". 
But,  in  the  case  of  (Gorges,  there  could  be  no  such 
difficulty.  Whether  it  were  wise,  indeed,  or  just,  to 
invest  him  with  such  lofty  prerogatives,  in  a  country 
which  was  rapidly  being  peopled  with  inhabitants 
notoriously  adverse  to  their  exercise,  is  another 
question.  But  Gorges  was  a  faithful  member  of 
the  Church  of  England;  and  no  doubt,  therefore, 
could  arise  as  to  his  determination  to  execute  the 
trusts  relating  to  that  Church  according  to  their 
obvious  meaning. 

The  Charter,  which  has  been  here  reviewed,  affords 
another  proof  that  the  design  of  Charles  the  First 
in  granting  it,  was  to  establish  and  perpetuate  in 

>*  See  pp.  113— 118,  ud  127, 128, 
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New  England  the  same  order  of  things  which  existed  'v'v/'' 
in  the  mother  conntry.  The  Commission,  also,  issued  — ^ — ' 
in  1 634,  to  Archbishop  Laud  and  others, — the  general 
provisions  of  which  I  have  already  pointed  out, — was 
evidently  given  in  furtherance  of  the  same  object " ; 
and  the  Orders  in  Council,  and  other  measures, 
which  I  have  noticed,  in  connexion  with  the  re- 
straints imposed,  or  intended  to  be  imposed,  upon  the 
New  England  emigrants  '*,  are  all  based  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  the  ordinances  of  one  and  the  same 
Church  were  to  be  administered,  and  the  laws  of  one 
and  the  same  King  to  be  obeyed,  upon  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  I  cannot  now  look  upon  many  of  those 
measure  with  feelings  different  from  those  which  I 
have  experienced  in  describing  them ;  and  it  is  not, 
therefore,  with  any  desire  to  retract  or  qnaliiy  the 
expressions  of  regret  to  which  I  have  before  fi^ven 
utterance,  that  I  again  advert  to  a  policy  which, 
ui^ust  and  oppressive  in  itself  was  made  so  much 
more  hurtful  by  the  mode  of  its  execution ;  but  simply 
that  I  may  state,  in  all  sincerity,  the  fact  that  Charles 
and  his  counsellors  were  not  the  only  parties  upon 
whom  blame  in  this  matter  rests.  The  emigrants  to 
New  England,  by  agreeing  to  the  terms  set  forth  in 
their  respective  Charters, — nay,  not  merely  agreeing, 

"  See  p.  35.     Bancroft  hu  not  ments  ;  and  to  revoke  any  charter 

described  tbe  extent  of  thia  Com-  which  had  been  aurreptitiouslf  o1>- 

Binion  too  Rtronslf,  wheo  be  aajt  tuaed,  or  which  eanceded  liberties 

that  it  gt-te  '  full  power  o*er  the  prejudicbl  to  the  royal  preroga- 

AuMricaa    plaulatioBi ;    to    Mia-  live,'  i.  407.    See  alao  Codmen, 

blith  the  ^verameat  aod  dictate  166. 

tbe  laws  ;  to  regulate  the  church  ;  "  See  p.  1ft— 2&. 
to  inflict  even  the  heaviest  pnoiah- 
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CHAP,  as  though  hj  coDStrained  acquiescence,  but  actually 
- — v-^  petitioning  for  them  and  exerting  all  their  iufluence 
to  obtain  them, — became  parties  to  a  compact, 
which,  unless  truth  and  honour  are  unmeaning 
wo^d^  they  were  bound  to  observe.  The  compact, 
however,  was  neither  observed,  nor  ever  meant  to 
be ;  but  instantly,  openly,  and  deliberately  violated. 
Nor  was  this  all.  Whilst  they  claimed,  in  this  ques- 
tionable manner,  independence  for  themselveB,  they 
denied  it  to  all  others  who  differed  from  them ;  and 
that  so  rigorously,  that,  in  a  very  few  years  after  the 
issuing  of  the  Charter  for  Mune,  we  find  one  of  the 
first  historians  of  the  United  States  in  the  present 
day,  acknowledging,  that  *base  ambition'  was  mingled 
with  the  schemes  of  church  government,  which  Mas- 
sachusetts was  then  devising,  and  *  a  felse  direction  * 
given  to  the  legislation  of  her  state  government; 
that  '  the  creation  of  a  national,  uncompromising 
church,  led  the  Congregatlonalists  of  that  province 
to  the  indulgence  of  the  passions  which  had  dis- 
graced their  English  persecutors;  and  Laud  was 
justified  by  the  men  tokom  he  had  wronged  '*.' 
Mup>  mn-  If  this  be  the  language  of  one,  whose  eloquence 
Hunchn-   ie  nover  more  brilliant  than  when  it  is  called  forth 

ntt(lDl6il. 

in  praise  of  the  first  settlers  of  New  England,  it  is 
easy  to  foresee  that  the  spirit  of  aggrandizement, 


"  Buicrofl,  i.  450,451.     How  Uod,  that  the; '  did  not  attempt  to 

•traosr  is  it,  that,  in  the  foce  of  coovert    othcra,  but   to    protact 

luchan  BdmiMionat  ihia.tbeiame  themselvea;  they  never  puoished 

writer  should  date,  in  a  Tew  paget  opinion  at  inch ;  they  Dover  at- 

onward.in  theujnGchapter.ofthe  tempted  to  torture  or  tempt  men 

Mmo  Puritan  Ktllera  in  New  Eng-  into  orthodoxy  I '  lb.  463. 
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which  he  thua  describes,  would,  by  indulgence,  chap. 
become  stronger.  The  new  settlemeDt  of  Maine  ■ — ■ — ' 
held  out  many  temptations  for  such  indulgeuce. 
Towns  quickly  arose  along  its  sixty  miles  of  sea 
coast;  and  feciHtiee  of  trade  drew  inhabitaDts  to 
each  of  them,  who  followed,  for  the  most  part,  their 
own  courses,  with  little  interference  from  Gorges 
and  his  agents.  The  struggle  that  was  going  on  at 
home  was  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  the  proprietor 
of  Maine  from  maintainiDg  the  requisite  exercise  of 
the  powers  granted  to  him  under  his  Charter ;  and, 
when  that  struggle  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarch  from  whom  he  had  received  its  powers,  it 
seemed  hopeless  to  insist  upon  the  fulfilment  of  its 
conditions.  At  such  a  moment,  then,  Massachu- 
setts stepped  in  and  laid  her  strong  band  upon  the 
province  which  had  been  assigned  to  another.  The 
same  special  pleading,  with  regard  to  the  extent 
of  her  own  privileges,  which  she  had  employed 
so  snccessftilly  in  the  case  of  New  Hampshire,  she 
now  repeated  with  not  less  success  in  the  case  of 
Maine.  The  same  intrigues  also  were  set  on  foot  in 
this,  which  had  been  carried  on  in  the  former,  instance ; 
and  the  elements  to  work  upon  being  the  same, — 
namely,  as  Chalmers  truly  states,  an  '  ignorant  and 
fanatical'  people, — the  same  result  of  discord  and  con- 
fusion followed.  Amid  such  divisions,  Massachusetts 
found  the  means  of  her  own  advancement  Some  of 
the  towns  of  Maine  she  persuaded  to  yield  to  her 
jurisdiction  ;  others,  she  compelled ;  and  thus,  by  fol- 
lowing a  course  of  action,  of  which  the  dexterity 
TOt.  II.  y 
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CHAP,  and  boldness,  but  not  the  justice,  may  be  commended, 
— ^^-^  she  succeeded,  at  an  early  period  of  the  Common- 
wealth, in  bringing  the  whole  province  under  her 
authority '°. 
Siimman  of  Potitions  to  remedy  these  grievances  were  ad- 
qum'i'iiiT-  dressed,  by  the  grantees  of  New  Hampshire  and 
iSiHiiro"  Mai ne,toCrom well  and  his  Parliaments  in  vain.  And, 
— if  I  may  here  anticipate  the  sequel  of  their  history, 
— the  applications,  made  afterwards  by  Gorges  and 
Majson,  grandsons  of  the  original  patentees,  to  Charles 
the  Second,  were  not  more  successful.  '  Nothing,' 
says  Chalmers,  '  could  be  more  evident  than  the  just- 
ness of  their  pretensions,  except  the  frivolity  of  the 
pretences  on  which  they  had  been  deprived  of  their 
possessions".'  1'his,  let  it  be  remarked,  is  the 
testimony  of  a  writer  who  had  access  to  all  the 
official  documents  connected  with  the  controversy, 
and  has  given  references  to  them  so  full  and  exact, 
that  it  is  iti  the  power  of  all  who  wish  it  to  ascertain, 
in  every  instance,  the  accuracy  with  which  he  pro- 
secuted his  researches.  We  feel,  therefore,. that,  in 
following  him,  we  follow  a  safe  guide.  And  he 
states,  that,  notwithstanding  the  King's  written 
commands  to  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  to 
restore  to  the  proprietors  their  lawful  rights,  and 
the  exertions  of  the  royal  commissioners,  who  were 
appointed  to  carry  the  same  into  effect,  the  General 
Court  contrived  successfully  to  thwart  all  their  pro- 


•■•  Chalmon,  480,  481.  Tho  they  had  surreaderod  their  inde- 
only  excepliuna  wero  the  villag«a  pendence  before  the  end  of  1658. 
lying  furlhett  eaitnord,  but  eveo         ■■   Ibid.  482. 
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ceedings.  Thus,  wearied  out  by  a  vexatious  struggle  *^^''- 
of  fourteen  years'  duration.  Gorges  and  Mason  felt ' — ^^ — ' 
that  their  best  course  was  to  make  a  tender  of  their 
respective  claims  to  the  King ;  a  proposal  which  he 
gladly  listened  to,  from  a  desire  to  form  the  pro- 
vinces of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  into  a  settle- 
ment for  his  illegitimate  eon,  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth. But  the  same  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  had  hitherto  resisted  the  claims  of 
the  proprietors,  now  disputed  their  right  to  dispose 
of  the  lands  in  question;  and  refused  even,  for  a 
time,  to  send  any  agents  to  this  country,  to  state  its 
reasons  in  defence  of  such  proceedings.  At  length, 
indeed,  the  Court  agreed  to  send  agents ;  influenced, 
probably,  by  the  threat  held  out  by  the  Commis- 
sioaers  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  that,  unless  they 
did  80,  every  means  would  be  employed  to  interrupt 
the  trade  of  the  Colony  ". 

The  question  was  argued,  in  1677,  before  Chief 
Justice  Rainsford,  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  Chief 
Justice  North,  of  the  Common  Pleas,  afterwards 
Lord  Guilford;  and  the  invalidity  of  the  Massachu- 
setts claims,  which  bad  been  for  so  many  years 
asserted  with  such  effrontery,  was  at  once  confessed, 

**  Ibid. 483 — ISS.  A  Council  ot  makci  many  allutiona  to  the  difG- 

Tndo.ror  superintending  the  whole  cully   whicn   they   had,   in   their 

commerce  of  the  nation,  hwl  been  meeting  during  the  same  year, 

appointed  by  Charlet.aFier  the  Re-  with  raapect  to  the  'peeTish  and 

Btorttion  ;  and,  in  ISSS,a  Board  of  tonchy  Duoiour*  of  the  Manachu- 

Trade  and  Plantation!  was  appoint-  tetta  Colony,  and  the  dispoaition 

ed  by  Parltameot.   Bealaon  t  Poll-  which  it  maaifeBted    to    declare 

tical  Index,  iii.  viii.  Supplement,  itaelf independeot  oftheCrowoe.' 

Evelyn  wu  appointed  a  member  of  Memoira,  ii.  SS7.  342 — 846. 
thii  Board,  Feb.  2B,   1871,  and 

y2 
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^XT^'  ^y  ^^^"  agents  giving  up  all  title  to  the  land  of  the 
' — ^ — '  petitioners.  The  judges  accordingly  confined  the 
limits  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony  to  those  de- 
scribed in  its  Charter,  and  the  meaning  of  which 
they  then  clearly  defined ;  and  adjudged  to  Gorges 
all  the  territory  which  had  been  assigned  to  him 
under  the  Charter  of  Maine,  with  such  right  of 
government  as  was  granted  under  the  same.  So 
fer  all  appears  simple  and  satisfectory;  but,  inas- 
much as  some  of  the  lands  which  the  petitioners 
claimed  were  in  the  hands  of  parties  who  did  not 
then  appear  before  the  judges,  they  further  reported 
that  they  had  not  entered  into  any  ezaminatioQ  of 
the  same,  but  referred  the  parties  to  courts  of  justice 
in  the  Colony,  having  jurisdiction,  for  the  decision  of 
the  question  of  title ''.  This  last  direction,  however, 
equitable  as  it  appeared  to  be,  made  the  whole 
decision  of  the  judges  nugatory.  For  the  men, 
before  whom  the  parties  were  thus  directed  to 
bring  their  claims,  themselves  occupied  the  disputed 
property;  and  hence,  little  or  no  progress  could  be 
made  towards  a  satisfactory  adjustment.  The  matter 
became  also  still  further  perplexed,  and  the  King 
further  irritated,  by  another  act  of  the  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. For,  as  soon  as  the  Court  saw  that  the 
province  of  Maine  would  be  awarded  by  the  judges 
to  its  lawful  proprietors,  it  prudently  purchased  the 
same,  in  spite  of  the  King's  knovm  intention  and 
vrish  to  purchase  it  for  himself;  'and,  having  (in 

ii  given  at  length  in  Chal- 
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the  words  of  Chalmers,)  determined  lo  retain  what  chap. 
its  superior  address  had  gained,  it  easily  found  ex-  > — .r^—- 
cuses  to  palliate  what  it  could  not  defend.'  It  so 
&r  regarded  the  Patent,  originally  granted  to  Gorges, 
as  to  appoint  o£Bcers  and  administer  justice  through- 
out the  province  of  Maine,  in  the  mode  which  that 
instrument  had  prescribed ;  but,  of  course,  treated 
with  supreme  contempt  all  instructions,  which  it  had 
likewise  prescribed,  touching  the  laws  and  ordinances 
of  the  Church. 

With  respect  to  New  Hampshire,  when  the 
Court  of  Massachusetts  solicited  a  renewal  of  that 
jurisdiction  over  it,  which  had  been  restrained  by 
the  report  of  the  Chief  Justices, — although  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire  themselves  supported  the 
application, — the  King  refused  to  grant  it;  and 
resolved  to  establish  a  temporary  administration  in 
the  province,  to  be  carried  on  by  a  president  and 
council,  who  should  be  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
But  here  a  spirit  of  infatuation  marred  a  project  in 
itself  wise  and  commendable.  For  the  terms  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Patent  assumed  that  men  were  to 
administer  its  concerns,  who  were  attached  to  the 
laws  of  our  country,  and  to  the  ministrations  of  our 
Church ;  and,  whilst  the  powers,  now  entrusted  to  the 
executive  of  this  Colony,  gave  liberty  of  conscience 
to  all,  it  was  said  that  they  should  be  especially 
directed  to  the  encouragement  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Nevertheless,  the  members  of  the 
first  Council,  under  Cutt,  the  first  president,  were 
enthusiastic  Independents,  and  devoted  to  the  in- 
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CHAP,    terests  of  Massachusetts.    Hence  arose  a  determina- 
xvi.  ,  .  ,       ,       . 

' — .■ — '  tion  upon  their  part  to  reject,  or  make  abortive,  any 

instructions  transmitted  to  them  from  the  Crown, 
which  were  unpalatable  to  themselves.  The  pre- 
sident was  '  an  honest  man  and  loyal  subject,'  and 
seems  to  have  done  his  duty  with  fidelity  and 
courage,  as  long  as  life  lasted.  But  his  career  was 
a  short  one.  And,  upon  his  death,  an  end  was  put  to 
a  government,  of  which  the  members  appear  to  have 
done  nothing  else  than  obstruct  the  views  of  those 
who  had  invested  them  with  authority. 

Lionel  Cranfield  was  next  appointed,  in  1682, 
lieutenant-governor  and  admiral  of  the  province. 
The  terms  of  his  commission  were  substantially  the 
same  with  those  which,  we  have  seen,  had  been 
given  to  the  governors  of  Vir^nia.  But  he  had 
no  power  to  execute  the  duties  delegated  to  him ; 
and  scarcely  a  single  man  could  be  found  in  the 
Colony  who  was  not,  in  his  heart  and  conscience, 
opposed  to  the  laws  which  Cranfield  was  commis- 
sioned to  enforce.  His  character  seems  to  have 
been  distinguished  both  for  its  firmness  and  cour- 
tesy ;  and,  at  first,  the  exhibition  of  these  qualities 
won  for  bim  some  support.  But  the  first  Assembly 
which  he  convoked,  soon  proved  to  him,  by  its 
immediate  and  systematic  opposition  to  all  his 
views,  that  there  was  no  way  of  obtaining  peace, 
but  by  submitting  to  every  demand  which  its 
members  chose  to  make.  Resistance  upon  his  part 
was  followed  by  insurrection  upon  theirs;  and  so 
the    work  of   anarchy  went  on,   until   Cranfield, 
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baffled  iu  all  his  plans,  ruined  in  his  fortunes,  and  ^^,^^• 
blamed  even  by  the  authorities  at  home  for  not ' — ■- — ' 
adhering  to  instructions  which,  under  any  circum- 
staoces,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to 
have  obeyed,  lie  was,  at  bis  own  earnest  entreaty, 
recalled  in  1685,  leaving  Barefoot  as  deputy- 
governor.  Mennwhile,  Mason's  pecuniary  and  just 
claims  had  never  been  satisfied.  The  law,  indeed, 
gave  judgments  in  his  favour ;  but  these  were 
utterly  inefficacious;  for  the  officers  appointed  to 
carry  them  into  effect  were  unable  to  do  so.  In 
this  condition  of  difiiciilty  and  depression,  we  leave 
the  Colonies  of  New  Hampshire  and  of  Maine  ". 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  review  more  mi-  prosrrat  of 
nntely  the  steps  by  which  Massachusetts  gained  or^MuM-' 
the  ascendancy  which  has  been  described  in  the 
foregoing  pages.  The  two  hundred  emigrants  who 
sailed  from  England,  with  John  Winthrop  for  their 
governor  ",  in  1 629,  under  the  authority  of  Rosewell's 
Charter, — but,  not  until  they  had  succeeded  in  trans- 
ferring, contrary  to  one  of  its  express  conditions, 
the  place  of  government  from  London  to  Massa- 
chusetta  Bay*' — found  Salem,  which  had  been  settled 


"  Ibid.  462 — 498.  much  occupied  at  tbat  lime  vith 
"  Cradock,  who  had  been  nomi-  other  cares,  occasioned  by  hU  fatal 
nalcd  governor  in  the  charier,  breach  with  his  Parliament,  that 
would  not  undertake  (he  Tojage.  he  could  not  attend  to  the  pro- 
Neal,  i.  132.  ceeditif^  of  the  Company  ;  or  ho 
"  Holmes's  American  Annals,  was  so  much  pleased  with  the 
i.  204.  That  noimpedimcntuhould  prospect  of  removing  a  body  of 
have  been  put  in  the  way  of  this  turbulent  subjects  to  a  distant 
proceeding  by  the  King,  is  justly  country,  where  they  might  l>e  uso- 
snpposed  by  Robertson  lo  have  ful,  and  could  not  prove  danger- 
been  either  because  he  '  waa  so  ous,  that  he  was  disposed  lo  con. 
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OTIAP.  by  Endicot  in  the  preceding  year,  a  miBerable  Tillage, 
•- — -.-^  consisting  only  of  a  few  small  huts,  and  occupied  by 
a  hundred  planters,  who  were  scarcely  able  to  supply 
themgelves  with  food.  From  this  obscure  centre, 
a  mighty  and  enduring  power  soon  spread.  The 
settlements  of  Charles  Town  and  Dorchester  were  be- 
gun by  Winthrop  and  his  followers  a  few  months  after 
their  arrival.  Other  emigrants  soon  joined  them, 
and,  in  the  next  year,  a  party  from  Charles  Town 
removed  to  a  peninsula  at  the  bottom  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  where  they  built  the  town  of  Boston, 
which  is  now  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  province  ". 
In  all  the  difHcuIttes  and  struggles  which  they  had 
to  encounter  at  this  period,  they  received  the  most 
valuable  succour  from  the  previously  established 
colony  of  Plymouth,  and  its  governor,  William 
Bradford;  and  few  histories  are  more  full  of  stir- 
ring interest,  than  those  which  recount  the  progress 
thus  made  by  the  New  England  emigrants.  But 
upon  these  particulars  1  have  not  room  to  dwell 
here.  It  must  suSice  for  my  present  purpose, 
therefore,  to  state,  that,  through  the  diligence  and 
perseverance  of  the  first  settlers,  and  constant 
addition  to  their  numbers  by  emigrants  from  home, 
the  Colony  quickly  advanced  to  such  an  extent, 
that,  before  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War, 
fifty  towns  and  villages  were  founded,  thirty  churches 
and  ministers'  houses  built,  and  numerous  and  exten- 
sive plantations  highly  cultivated'*. 
nWe  at  the  irregalarity  of  a  met-  Works,  li.  286,  290. 
■ure  which  ficiUtatcd  their  depar-  -'  Ne»l,  i.  IS3, 134. 
lure.'    Histurf  of  Amerioa.   B.  x.         *«  Cbalroeni,  IBS. 
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The  inatrumente,  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  work  '^"^/'* 
to  this  successful  issue,  were  men  of  unhending ' — ■- — ' 
hearts  and  busy  hands.  It  was  quickly  seen,  that 
both  the  end  which  they  proposed  to  aim  at,  and  the 
means  which  they  employed  to  gain  it,  were  wholly 
independent  of  the  former  associations  which  bound 
them  to  the  land  of  their  Others;  and  that  an 
abrupt,  wide,  and  permanent  separation  from  them 
all  was  to  be  established,  as  soon  as  they  crossed 
the  Atlantic  The  laws,  by  which  they  bad  been 
governed  aforetime,  were  now  deemed  no  longer 
fitted  for  their  use.  The  words,  moreover,  of 
prayer  and  praise,  which  fell  from  the  lips  of 
worahippers  in  the  Churches  of  their  native  land, 
were  to  be  repeated  no  more;  the  sacred  ordinances 
administered  in  those  Churches, — which  were  then, 
as  they  had  been  in  the  generations  of  old,  and  will, 
to  the  end  of  time,  continue  to  be,  the  source  of 
holiness  and  happiness  to  thousands, — were  not,  for 
an  instant,  to  be  tolerated;  and  all  reverence  for 
those  ordinances,  and  for  the  spiritual  rulers  with 
whom  they  were  identified,  was  henceforth  to  be 
trampled  under  foot,  as  an  unclean  and  hateful 
thing.  And  yet,  this  rude  rejection  of  all  that 
Churchmen  hold  justly  dear,  was  not  the  work  of 
scoffers  or  ungodly  men  ;  but  of  men,  loud  in  their 
profession,  and  ardent  in  their  desire,  to  glorify 
God.  For  that  cause,  they  declared  that  they  left 
both  home  and  kindred ;  and  the  words  of  solemn 
covenant  which  they  sabscribed,  as  soon  as  they  set 
foot  in  the  new  country,  were  these :  '  We  covenant 
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with  the  Lord,  and  one  with  another;  and  we  do 
-"  bind  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  God,  to  walk 
together  in  all  His  ways,  according  as  He  is  pleased 
to  reveal  Himself  unto  as  in  His  blessed  word  of 
truth; — we  give  ourselves  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  word  of  His  grace,  for  the  teaching,  ruling, 
and  sanctifying  of  us  in  matters  of  worship  and 
correction,  resolving  to  cleave  unto  Him  alone  for 
life  and  glory,  and  to  reject  all  contrary  ways, 
canons,  and  constitutions  of  men  in  His  worship. 
We  promise  to  walk  with  our  brethren,  with  all 
watchfulness  and  tenderness,  avoiding  jealousies  and 
suspicions  backbitings,  censurings,  provokings,  se- 
cret risings  of  spirit  against  them ;  nor  will  we  deal 
hardly  or  oppressingly  with  any  wherein  we  are  the 
Lord's  stewards  ".' 

It  were  impiety  to  suppose  that  they  who  put 
their  hands  to  such  a  declaration  were  not  sincere. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe,  not  only  that  they  were 
sincere,  but  animated  by  a  greatness  of  thought 
and  will,  which  taught  them  to  brave  cheerfully 
every  danger,  and  to  count  not  even  their  lives  dear 
unto  themselves,  so  that  they  might  secure  the 
liberty  which  they  longed  for.  And  yet  as  little,  I 
think,  can  it  be  doubted,  that  tbey  knew  "  not  what 
spirit"  they  were  "of;"  and,  that,  in  the  burning 
zeal  with  which  tbey  insisted  upon  the  reception  of 
their  doctrines,  they  were  frequently  hurried  to 
conclusions  which,  if  others  had  arrived  at  the  same, 
they  would  have  been  the  iirst  to  condemn.  View- 
"  Cotton  Hilber's  Mo^alie,  i.  16. 
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ing  Church  goTernment  only  through  the  medium  of  chap. 
its  abugee,  they  forgot  how  many  and  vital  points  of ' — ^-^ 
agreement,  in  matters  of  faith,  existed  between  the 
InstrumentB  of  that  govemroent  and  themBelves ;  and 
hence  were  led  to  break  asunder  the  bonds  of  brother- 
hood, which  might,  and  ought  to  have  been,  preserved 
inviolate  ".  Thus  truth  was  exposed  to  jeopardy  on 
every  side,  "  amid  the  strife  of  tongues ;"  and  the 
sequel  will  show  how  often,  and  how  fearfully, 
her  sacred  prerogatives  were  outraged,  in  the  wild 
uproar  that  ensned.  Let  the  words  of  our  own 
honoured  poet  bear  witness  to  this  humiliating  fact. 
He  speaks,  in  accents  of  no  faint  praise,  of  'The 
Pilgrim  Fathers ;'  nay,  assuredly  declares  them 

*  Bleit, — u  they  took  for  piide, 
A  will  b;  foiereign  coDscience  unctiRed, 
Blest,  whila  thoir  spirits  from  the  words  ascend 
Along  a  Galiij  that  knows  no  end. 
But  in  Hia  glory  vho  for  aioaera  died.' 

And  yet,  he  sees  the  clouds  even  then  rising  up  and 
darkening  that  bright  field  of  vision;  and  thus 
describes  it : 

'  From  Rite  and  Ordinance  abused  tbey  fled 
To  Wilda  whore  both  wer«  utterly  unknown  ; 
But  not  to  them  had  Providence  foreshown  • 

What  benefits  ere  misled,  what  eviU  bred, 
In  worship  neither  raised  nor  limited 
Save  by  Self-will".' 

■*  *  There  was  no  real  religious  importance  ;  but  this  was  not  the 

quarrel,' says  Guizotin  his  History  principal  point.     Practical  liberty 

of  CiTiiization,  '  between  the  epis-  was  what  the  puritans  wished  lo 

copal  and  the  puritan  parly  ;  little  force  from  the  episcopal  party  :  it 

dispute  upon  dogmas,  or  concern-  was  for  this  they  slrore.'  i.  2S5. 

ing  faith ;  not  but  that  there  ex-  Bogoe's  edition, 

isted   real   difFerencea  of  opinion  "  Wordsworth's    Eccleuaalical 

between  them,  differences  ol  great  Sunnela. 
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The  *  evils  bred,'  thus,  hj  the  indulgence  of  '  self- 
■'  will,'  are  no  mere  coinage  of  the  poet's  brain,  but 
painful  realities;  the  germ  of  which  may  be  dis- 
cerned in  those  wrongful  acts,  which,  we  have  already 
said,  the  settlers  of  New  England  committed  at  the 
outset  of  their  career.  To  solicit  rights  and  privi- 
leges, which,  at  that  time,  a  Royal  Charter  only 
could  bestow ;  and,  having  gained  them,  to  cast  oif, 
forthwith  and  for  ever,  all  regard  for  the  chief  con- 
ditions which  accompanied  them ;  to  speak  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  terms  of  such  warm  affection, 
as  those  which  are  set  forth  in  Winthrop's  ferewell 
letter ;  to  describe  themselves  as  a  church  springing 
out  of  the  bowels  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to 
ask  the  blessing  of  her  prayers  upon  their  enter- 
prize  " ;  and  yet  to  drive  oat  those  brothere, — to 


"  Neal.i.  132,a'bo(here<)uotes  sadneu  of  he«rt,  and  manj  tesn 

only   the   concludinir  part  of  the  in   our  eyei  ;  ever   acknoteUdg^, 

letter,  whicb  fullj  bears  out  what  that  itich  hope  and  pari  at  we  have 

I  have  M)d  above.    But  the  whole  obtained  in  lie  common  talvatiott,  tee 

letter  it  (^ven  by  another  writer,  have   received  in   her  botam,    and 

from  whuse  pages  I  extract  •  yet  lucied  it  from  her  breath ;  we  leave 

more  striking  pumge  :  'Howno-  it  not,  therefore,  ai  loaihing  that  nii/i 

erer  your  chanty  mny  hare  met  tohereanlh  ue  toere  nourithed  there, 

with  some  occasioD  of  discourage-  but  btetting  God  /or  tie  parentage 

mom,   throug-h   tlie   misreport  of  andeducatwm,aMme<nd)ertaffhetame 

our  intentions,  or  through  the  dia-  body  ihall  rejmce  in  her  good,  and 

affection  or  indiscretion  of  some  of  un/eignedfy  grieve  /or   ant/  torrow 

tis,  or  rather  amongst  us— for  we  that   tliaU  ever   betide    her;    end, 

are  not  of  those  that  dream  of  per-  while  we   have  breath,   sincerely 

fection  in  this  world — yet  we  de-  desire   and    endeavour    the    con- 

Mre  you  would  be  pleased  to  take  tinnance   and    abundance   of   her 

notice  of  the  priociplea  and  body  welfare,  with  the  enlargement  of 

of  our   company,   as   those    who  her   bounds   in   the   kingdom    of 

etteem   it   our  honota-  to   caU   the  Christ  Jesus.     Bo  pleased,  there- 

Church  of  England, /rom  vihenceioe  fore,  fathers  and  brethren,  to  help 

arite,  our  dear  mother,  and  cannot  forward   this  work   now  in   bano, 

partft'omnurnalivecountry, where  whicb  if  it  prosper,  you  shall  be 

sheBpeciallyresidelb,w)thoulmuch  the  more  glorious.'    Baird'a  Reli- 
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whose  case  we  have  more  than  once  alluded, — for    chap. 

XV  [. 

no  other  crime  tLao  that  of  u^ing  the  Book  of' — ■. — ' 
Common  Prayer  in  the  worship  of  their  common 
Saviour;  these  were  the  unseemly  biota  which 
defaced  the  earliest  records  of  their  proceedings. 
That  the  men  who  caused  them  should  have  stood 
neither  self-condemned  and  humbled,  as  they  con- 
templated such  acts  of  theirs,  nor  have  striven  to 
obliterate  at  once  all  traces  of  them,  seems  well- 
nigh  incredible.  Not  only  did  they  never  manifest 
any  such  feelings,  but  they  could  receive  with  calm 
indifFereoce,  the  rebuke  which  BlackBtone,  a  clergy- 
man, and  one  of  their  own  party,  uttered  against 
them,  when,  refusing  to  countenance  their  measures, 
he  said,  *  that,  as  he  came  from  England,  because  he 
did  not  like  the  Lord  Bishops,  so  he  could  not 
join  with  them,  because  he  would  not  be  under  the 
Lord  Brethren  *\'  It  is  a  vain  task  to  attempt  a 
solution  of  the  complex  problem  which  such  a 
history  presents.  We  must  leave  it,  as  we  find  it; — 
a  signal  instance  of  the  evils  into  which  zealous  Dieo 
may  plunge  themselves,  who  hold,  howsoever  sin- 
cerely, only  a  portion  of  the  truth. 

The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts, — held,  forii^iAwt 
the  first  time,  as  the  Charter  required,  in  October, 
1630, — was  not  long  in  doing  that  which  was  plainly 
contrary  to  its  provisions.     It  conferred  upon  itself 
new  powers;  and,  through  this  usurped  authority, 

gion  of  the    United   Slates,   107,  the  men  who  indited  then,  is  to 

IDS.    How  these  words  are  to  be  me  perfectly  ineiplicBble. 
reconciled   with  the   course  pur-        »•  Neal,  i.  185. 
■ned   tmmedialelj  afterwardi    bj 
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CHAP,  enacted  laws,  repugnant,  in  many  most  important 
- — ..— ^  particulars,  to  those  of  England ;  notwithstanding 
that  the  Charter  had  said,  in  express  terms,  that  no 
such  repugnancy  was  to  he  permitted.  In  the 
next  year,  the  Court  decreed  that  none  but  freemen 
of  the  province  should  elect  the  governor,  and  other 
oflScers;  and  that  they  only  were  to  be  accounted 
freemen,  who  were  in  communion  with  each  other, 
according  to  their  own  arbitrary  rules  of  church- 
membership'*.  Tbe  powers,  thus  boldly  assumed, 
were  maintained  with  a  high  hand ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  Genera!  Court,  held  at  Boston,  May  14,  1634, 
declared  that  it  alone  had  power  to  make  and 
establish  laws,  to  raise  money  and  taxes,  and  to 
dispose  of  lands;  and  that  the  freemen,  of  whom 
it  was  composed, — chosen,  two  or  three  in  number 
from  the  several  plantations  or  towns  by  the  free- 
men of  each, — should,  as  their  representatiTes, 
deliberate  and  decide  upon  all  af&irs  of  the  com- 
monwealth, except  such  as  related  to  the  election 
of  Magistrates  and  other  officers,  wherein  every 
freeman  was  to  give  his  own  voice.  It  was  further 
provided  that  there  should  be  four  such  General 
Courts  held  every  year;  to  be  summoned  by  the 
governor  for  the  time  being;  and  not  to  be  dis- 
solved without  the  consent  of  the  majority  '*.  At 
first,  all  the  magistrates  and  representatives  sat 
together,  and  acted  as  one  body.  But,  in  1644, 
a  division  was  made  of  them  into  two  bodies,  each 
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of  which  had  a  negative  upou  the  acts  of  the  other.  *^^^^- 
The  laws,  enacted  before  this  division  was  made, ' — ^ — ' 
and  continued  afterwards,  were  of  the  severest 
order.  Blasphemj,  idolatry,  witchcraft,  heresy, 
perjury,  profanation  of  the  Lord's  Day,  treason, 
reviling  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  rebellion, 
disobedience  to  parents,  murder,  adultery,  incest, 
man-stealing,  and  bearing  false-witness,  were,  all  of 
them,  declared  crimes  to  be  alike  punished  by  death. 
Again,  disregard  of  their  churches'  authority,  reviling 
God's  worship,  and  disrespect  to  magistrates,  were 
offences,  which  doomed  those  who  committed  them 
to  banishment.  Against  fornication,  the  penalties  of 
compulsory  marriage,  or  of  a  fine  and  imprisonment, 
were  affixed.  Upon  those  who  were  guilty  of 
swearing,  drunkenness,  robbery,  and  the  tike,  the 
punishments  were  imptosed  of  imprisonment,  or 
scourging,  or  branding,  and  boring  the  tongue 
through  with  a  hot  iron ;  and,  if  any  of  the  latter 
class  of  crimes  were  committed  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  the  offender  was  further  condemned  to  lose 
one  of  his  ears.  It  is  evident  that  many,  and  the 
severest  of  these  taws,  were  directly  at  variance  with 
the  principles  which  the  framers  of  them  so  jealously 
asserted  in  their  own  behalf,  namely,  'that  no 
human  power  is  lord  over  the  faith  and  consciences 
of  men.'  But  this  seems  not  to  have  given  them 
any  concern.  They  carried  them  into  effect  as 
rigorously  as  if  they  alone  had  received  a  commission 
from  Heaven  to  determine  what  was  right  among 
men.    And  hence,  they  not  only  maintained  that 
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CHAP,  bitter  aod  unsparing  warfare  against  the  Church  of 
' — ^ — 'England,  which  has  been  already  described;  but 
put  to  the  rout,  in  1643,  eveu  a  party  of  persons 
who,  under  the  authority  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines, 
attempted  to  set  up  the  Presbyterian  government 
in  Boston.  Moreover,  they  sentenced  all  Jesuits 
and  Popish  Priests,  found  within  their  borders,  to 
banishment,  and,  if  they  should  return,  to  death; 
and,  in  1652,  extended  the  same  law  to  all  Quakers, 
prohibiting  any  of '  that  cursed  sect,*  as  they  called 
them,  from  entering  the  Colony,  and  ordering  those 
who  might  be  found  there,  to  be  banished,  upon 
pain  of  death.  In  this  manner,  the  apostles  of 
religious  liberty  commended  their  principles  to  the 
world  "■ ! 

The  abolition  of  all  those  festivals  by  which  the 
Christian  Church,  from  the  earliest  ages,  had  com- 
memorated the  most  holy  and  blessed  mysteries  of 
its  fiuth,  and  the  prohibition  of  certain  amusements, 
which  by  many  good  men  are  deemed  lawful  and 
harmless,  followed  as  necessary  corollaries  from  such 
acts  of  legislation.    And,  as  for  the  enmity  cherished 


"  Chalmers,  165 — 167.  Scetlso  there  being  but  men,  have  had 

Abatntct  uf  New  England  L*wet,  their  railing*  at  well  at  other  men 

1641,  chap,  vii,  viii.     Itis  curious  in  all  plnces  of  the  world.     The 

to   observe   the   gentle  terms   in  onl^  thing  (ao  far  as  I  can  Icam) 

which  some  of  the  champions  of  which   can   with    any    colour    of 

New  Englandspeakofthescveritj  truth  be  justlj  rcllected  on  them 

of  the  earl^  settlers.     Thus,  in  a  as  a  great  fault,  is,  that  in  some 

pamphlet, said  tohave  been  wnllen  mattet^  relating  to  conscience  and 

oy  Mather,  and  published  in  1689,  difference   of  oninion,  thej  have 

entitled  '  A  brief  relation  of  the  been  more  rigio  and  severe  than 

State  of  New   En^nd,  &c.    it  the  primitive  Christians,  or  the 

is  said,  p,  7.    '  Not  but  the  people  Gospel  doth  allow  of.' 
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by  the  New  England  emigrants,  against  all  and  every  chap. 
thing  which  might  seem  to  savour  of  superstition,  • — -r-^ 
it  was  carried  to  so  extravagant  a  height,  that,  when 
a  certain  fanatic  had  cut  the  red  cross  of  St.  George 
out  of  the  standard  of  England, — being,  as  he  alleged, 
a  sign  of  idolatry, — a  long  and  grave  dispute  ensued 
with  respect  to  the  lawfulness  of  retaining  that 
emblem;  some  aigving,  that  to  erase  it  would  be 
deemed  an  act  of  rebellion  against  their  sovereign, 
which  they  were  not  yet  prepared  avowedly  to  com- 
mit ;  whilst  others  were  ready  to  run  the  risk  of  that 
imputation,  rather  than  to  pay  honour,  as  they  said, 
unto  an  idol,  by  marching  under  colours  which  bore 
the  cross  upon  them.  The  dispute  was  only  ended 
by  a  compromise,  which  permitted  the  red  cross  still 
to  wave  upon  their  ships  and  castles,  whilst,  to  such 
fastidious  train-banda  of  the  militia  as  desired  it, 
a  banner  without  the  cross  was  given  *'. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  General  Court  of  R^J"^"' 
Massachusetts,  in  which  was  vested,  by  its  own  act,  ni'mbet- 
the  whole  government  of  the  Colony,  was  composed 
only  of  those  who  were  admitted  to  the  freedom  of 
the  Company ;  that  none  could  vote  for  such  repre- 
sentatives, except  those  who  shared  the  like  freedom; 
and  that  they  only  were  allowed  to  share  it,  who 
were  in  communion  with  each  other,  according  to 
their  own  arbitrary  rules  of  church  membership. 
Those  rules  were,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term, 
arbitrary ;  for  they  were  determined  only  by  the  will 
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CHAP,  of  the  elei^  and  elders  of  tbe  respective  con^rega- 
• — v-^ — '  tiona;  the formerofwhom,iD most instaneeaiof course, 
greatly  influenced  the  judgment  that  was  expressed  **. 
ACovenant,  indeed,  and  General  Confession,  had  been 
drawn  up,  on  their  first  arrival,  when  Higginson  was 
constituted  pastor,  and  Skelton  teacher,  of  the  first 
church,  then  settled  at  Salem;  and  I  have  called 
the  attention  of  tbe  reader  to  some  of  the  chief 
matters  therein  professed.  But  'as  for  the  circam- 
stances  of  admission  into  this  church,' — I  here  quote 
Cotton  Mather's  words, — 'they  left  it  very  much 
unto  the  discretion  and  futbfulness  of  their  elders, 
together  with  tbe  condition  of  the  persons  to  be 
admitted.  Some  were  admitted  by  expressing  their 
consent  unto  their  oonfession  and  covenant ;  some 
were  admitted  after  their  first  answering  to  questions 
about  religion  propounded  unto  them ;  some  were 
admitted  when  they  had  presented  in  writing  such 
things  as  might  ^ve  satisfaction  unto  the  people  of 
God  concerning  them,  and  some  that  were  admitted, 
orally  addressed  the  people  of  God  in  such  terms  as 
they  thought  proper  to  ask  their  communion  with  ; 
which  diversity  was  perhaps  more  beantiful  than 
would  have  been  a  more  punctilious  uniformity : 
but  none  were  admitted  without  regard  unto  a 
blameless  and  holy  conversation.  They  did  all 
agree  with  their  brethren  of  Plymouth  on  this 
point,    'that   the   children    of   the    fiuthfiil   were 

**    Ruberiion    justly   remarks  Church    polity  would    otherwise 

upon  thi«  subject,  that  the  clergj  hare  eicladed  tbem.     Worka,  xi. 

tberebjr  acquired  an  authority  fh>n)  202. 
which  the  rules  of  the  Independent 
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churcb-members,  with  their  parents ;  and  that  their  ouap. 
baptiem  was  a  seal  of  their  being  so ;'  only  before  • — ^-^ 
their  admission  to  fellowship  in  a  particular  church,  it 
was  judged  necessary,  that,  being  free  from  scandal, 
they  should  be  examined  by  the  elders  of  the 
church,  upon  whose  approbation  of  their  fitness, 
they  should  publicly  and  personally  own  the  coTe- 
nant,  so  they  were  to  be  received  unto  the  table  of 
the  Lord  ".'  It  must  be  obvious,  to  all  who  know 
the  natural  intolerance  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
impulse  which  is  ^ren  to  it  by  ignorance,  or 
prejudice,  or  passion,  that,  to  make  churoh-membei^ 
ship  dependent  upon  the  decision  to  be  given  in 
such  a  manner,  and  by  such  self^constttuted  judges, 
was  to  place  it  upon  a  very  uncertain  and  precarious 
basis.  It  was  an  usurpation,  in  ihct,  of  God's 
prerogatives ;  an  attempt  to  make  man  a  judge  of 
those  secret  motives  of  action  in  his  brother  man, 
which  are  known  only  to  the  Great  Searcher  of  all 
hearts.  And,  if  the  judgment  were  uniavourable, 
it  invested  the  judges  with  the  further  and  most 
dangerous  power  of  depriving  the  condemned  party 
of  all  part  or  lot  in  those  spiritual  privileges,  which 
were  deemed  by  themselves  essential  to  the  peace 
and  wel&re  of  the  soul.  And  when,  or  by  whom, 
could  such  a  power  have  been  exercised  with 
advantage,  or  even  with  safety  ?  In  striving  thus  to 
gather  up  the  tares,  they  must  inevitably,  in  many  in- 
stances, have  rooted  up  tbe  wheat  likewise.  In  putting 

"  Cotton  Hatber'B  MigiuUa,  i.  19. 
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CHAP,  thus  away  from  them  eyery  one  who  could  not,  or 
' — v-^  would  not,  repeat  their  own  shibboleth,  they  must, 
frequently,  "  have  made  the  heart  of  the  righteous  sad, 
whom  "  the  Lord  had  "  not  made  ead  **."  Nor  did 
the  evil  stop  here.  They,  who  were  thus  put  under 
the  ban  of  exclusion  in  matters  spiritual,  were  also, 
we  have  seen,  debarred  from  all  rights  and  privileges 
enjoyed  by  freemen  of  the  province.  And  bo,  the 
injustice  of  the  test  was  made  more  cruel,  and 
another  confirmation  given  to  the  truth  of  the  words 
already  quoted,  which  speak  of  the  '  benefits '  which 
are '  missed,'  and 

'  Evils  bred. 
Id  woribip  neither  taiaed  nor  limited 
Save  bj  Scir-nill.' 

i^rtforfi  A  remarkable  witness  of  the  reality  and  magni- 
DeiUiig.*  tude  of  such  evils  is  found  in  the  person  of  Thomas 
Lechford,  who  published,  in  1641-2,  a  pamphlet, 
entitled,  'Plain  Dealing;  or,  Newes  from  New 
England  *'.'  He  had  emigrated  to  Massachusetts, 
about  four  years  before ;  liaving,  as  he  states  in  bis 
preface,  suffered  '  imprisonment,  and  a  kind  of 
banishment,'  from  his  native  country,  'for  some  acts 
construed  to  oppose,  and  as  tending  to  subvert,  Epis- 
copacie,  and  the  settled  Ecclesiastical]  government 
of  England.'  That  Lechford  was  not  really  guilty  of 
the  offences  thus  charged  against  him,  is  evident 


•  Eiek.  J 

.  _    oot'the 

quoted,  is  contained  in   a  volume     Colleclioni  of  the   MaMactiiuelts 
of  Biihop  Kenoett's  Tracts.    Tba     Hiitorical  Society. 
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from  the  whole  tenor  of  hia  pamphlet;  and  one    chap 
....  1  XVI- 

object  in  wntrng  it,  he  expressly  aays,  was  to  'purge  ' — - — ' 

himself  '  of  so  great  a  scandal,'  and  '  to  intreat  all ' 
his  'superiors,  and  others,  to  impute  it  rather  to' 
his  '  ignorance,  for  the  time,  than  any  wilfiill  stub- 
bomnesse.'  His  description  of  the  church  govern- 
ment existing  in  Massachusetts,  and  especially  of 
that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the  rules  of  ad- 
mission to  church-membership,  is  substantially  the 
same  as  that  which  I  have  quoted  above  from  the 
pages  of  Cotton  Mather,  hut  marked  by  greater 
minuteness  of  detail.  These  rules,  he  relates,  were 
acted  upon  with  such  rigour,  that,  sometimes  the 
master  was  admitted,  and  not  the  servant;  the 
husband,  and  not  the  wife ;  the  child,  and  not  the 
parent;  and  vice  versd.  If  the  parties,  hearing  the 
evidence  why  any  one  should  be  received  into,  or  re- 
tained in,  communion,  were  satisfied  that  the  accused 
were  guilty,  their  silence  was  deemed  a  sufficient 
assent ;  and  sentence  of  admonition,  or  excommuni- 
cation, was  forthwith  pronounced.  If  the  offence 
charged  related  only  to  erroneous  opinions,  the 
teacher  pronounced  the  sentence ;  but  if  to  ill  man- 
ners, then  the  pastor  pronounced  it  '*.  The  ruling 
elders  did  not  usually  pronounce  any  sentence ;  '  but  I 
have  heard,'  addsLechford, '  a  Captaine  delivered  over 

**  Lechford  dniwi  a  dUtuiction  regarded  Ibe  two  officet  m  ooe  ; 

betweea  the  office!  of  putor  and  and    he  specifies    ibe  church  of 

teacher;    the  former,  beii^  re-  WBterttwne u having  two  paalon, 

garded  bj   some   peraons   as   ap-  andreliuiDgtoeendsiiymeasengen 

pointed  *  to  miDuter  a  word  of  to  any  other  church-gathering  or 

wisdotne,*  and  the  latter  '  a  word  ordinatioD,  p.  4. 
ofknowlfldgv.'  Bntotben,bet«7a, 
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to  Satan,  in  the  church  at  DorcheBter,  in  the  absence 
->  of  their  minister.'  The  person  excommunicated  was 
held  as  a  heathen  and  publican ;  although,  in 
Boston,  the  children  were  sometimes  allowed  to  eat 
with  their  excommunicated  parents ;  and  an  excom- 
municated magistrate  was  still  to  be  ohejed  in  civil 
matters.  In  most  towns  of  New  England,  the  ex- 
communicated person  might  be  present  at  prayer, 
provided  he  did  not  take  any  eminent  position  in  the 
assembly ;  hut,  at  Newhaven,  he  was  compelled  to 
stand  outside,  at  the  door,  in  frost,  or  rain,  or  snow. 
Censures  of  this  kind  were,  for  the  most  part,  he  admits, 
exercised  with  moderation.  Yet,  he  relates  the  case  of 
'  a  gentlewoman  excommunicate,  for  some  indiscreet 
words,  with  some  stifnesse  mtuntained,  who  had 
SMd,  A  brother,  and  others,  she  feared,  did  con- 
spire to  arbitrate  the  price  of  joyners'  worke  of  a 
chamber  too  high,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  the 
same  into  civill  cognizance,  not  proceeding  to  take 
two  or  three  to  convince  the  party,  and  so  to  tell  the 
church  (though  she  first  told  the  party  of  it) ;  and 
this  without  her  husband.'  The  offender,  here  spoken 
of,  was  still  under  sentence  of  excommunication,  at 
the  time  of  Lechford's  departure  from  the  Colony  ". 
The  writer  of  this  and  other  like  statements, — for 
he  says  elsewhere,  that  he  was  not  admitted  as  a 
communicant  during  the  whole  period  of  his  sojourn 
in  the  Colony",  and  that  only  because  he  demurred 
to  their  mode  of  church  discipline, — having  a  lively 

«  Ibid.  12,  IS.  «<  Ibid.  69. 
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sense  of  the  evils  which  he  deacribes,  asks,  whether  '^S^- 
this  '  independent  mode,  of  every  congregational ' — ' — ' 
church  ruling  itself'  were  not  virtually  to  intro- 
duce, 'not  only  one  absolute  Bishop  into  every 
parish,  but,  in  effect,  to  make  so  many  men  m 
many  Bishops?  If  all  are  rulers,'  he  enquires 
further,  *  who  shall  be  ruled  ?'  and  urges  his  brother 
emigrants  to  remember  the  Apostolic  precept,  '*  My 
brethren,  be  not  many  masters  *'."  Bat  the  in- 
justice, of  which  be  especially  complains,  is  that  to 
which  I  have  before  adverted,  namely,  the  making 
the  possession  of  temporal  privileges  dependent 
upon  a  participation  in  church-membership.  His 
words  are,  '  Now  the  most  of  the  persons  at  New 
England  are  not  admitted  of  their  church,  and 
therefore  are  not  freemen  ;  and  when  they  come  to 
be  tryed  there,  be  it  for  life  or  limh,  name  or  estate, 
or  whatsoever,  they  must  be  tryed  and  judged  too 
by  those  of  the  church,  who  are  in  a  sort  their 
adversaries.  How  equall  that  hath  been,  or  may  be^ 
some  by  experience  doe  knowe,  others  may  judge  ". 
Towards  the  end  of  his  pamphlet,  and  in  some  letters 
appended  to  it,  Lechford  discnsses,  with  singular 
candour  and  acuteness,  some  of  the  chief  arguments 
in  support  of  Episcopacy,  confessing,  that,  at  one 
time  of  his  life,  he  had  not  duly  regarded  them,  but 
that  his  experience  of  the  state  of  things  in  New 
England  had  since  taught  him  to  hold  them  fost 
I  regret  that  the  many  important  matters,  still  re- 

*  Jamn  iii.  1 ;  and  Preface  i.  iii.  **  Ibid.  23. 
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ticed  in  this  chapter, 
■'  giving  even  a  summary  of  these  arguments.  It  is  only 
left  for  me  gratefully  to  acknowledge,  that,  in  a  day  of 
intolerance  and  strife,  this  writer  exhibited  a  mode- 
ration equal  to  his  firmaess ;  and  that  the  sense  of 
the  wrongs  which  he  himself  sufFered  did  not  pro- 
voke him  to  bring  a  railing  accusation  against  those 
who  had  inflicted  them,  but  that  by  calm  reasoning 
and  patient  appeal  to  Scripture,  he  strove  to  vindi- 
cate most  vital  truths. 
w^knu.  -^  short  time  before  Lechford's  arrival  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, another  man,  of  very  different  stamp,  had 
started  up,  and  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  her 
rulers,  by  the  boldness  and  vigour  with  which  he 
condemned  their  acts.  His  name  was  Roger  Wil- 
liams ".  He  had  landed  in  the  Colony,  in  1630, 
and  was  afterwards  chosen  to  succeed  Skelton,  the 
first  pastor  of  the  church  at  Salem.  The  opinions 
which  he  proclaimed,  had  they  been  adopted,  would 
quickly  have  broken  down  the  whole  frame-work  of 
government  established  by  his  brother  emigrants; 
for  he  not  only  pronounced  it  unlawful  to  take  an 
oath  to  the  civil  magistrate,  and  refused  to  do  so 
in  his  own  person,  but  declared  also  that  the  King 

*'  Cotton  Matherintrailuceahu  heing     dinpersed     by    the     bi^h 

QOlice  of  Williama  in  the  following  winiT  did   set  a   whole   Iowa    on 

quaint  termi i  'Id  the  year  1654,  fire.      But  I  can  tell  my  reader, 

a  certain   windmill    in   the   Low  that  about    twenty  years   before 

Countries,   whirling    round    with  this,  there  wa*  a  whole  country  in 

extraordinary  violence,  by  reaaon  America  like  to  be  aet  on  fire  by 

of  a  atorm  tnen  blowing,  the  stone  the  rapid  motion  of  a  windmill,  in 

at  length  by  its  rapid  motion  be-  the  head  of  one  particular  man.* 

came  so  intensely  hot,  as  to  fire  Magnalia.  B.  vii.  p.  7. 
the  mill,  from  whence  the  flames. 
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had  never  possessed  authority  to  grant  the  Charter  xvi. ' 
which  they  had  received ;  that  it  was  injurious  to  " 
the  natives ;  and,  consequently,  to  be  renounced  by 
themselves,  as  invalid.  Furthermore,  be  maintajned 
that  it  was  only  with  the  duties  of  the  second  table  of 
the  moral  law,  that  tbe  magistrate  had  any  concern ; 
that  a  general  and  unlimited  toleration  of  all 
opinions  was,  therefore,  of  necessity,  to  be  allowed ; 
and,  that,  to  punish  men  for  matters  of  conscience, 
was  persecution  ".  On  the  other  hand,  be  refused  to 
hold  communion  with  all  persons  who  did  not  hold 
the  same  opinions;  and  insisted  upon  his  followers 
imitating  his  example.  He  would  not  even  associate 
with  his  wife,  because  she  attended  worship  at  Salem ; 
and  separated  himself  from  his  children,  because 
they  were  unregenerate ;  a  result,  which  arose  out 
of  a  previous  doctrine  taught  by  him,  that  it  was  not 
lawful  for  an  unregenerate  person  to  pray  **.  Such 
opinions  and  practices,  asserted  by  any  man,  must 
have  provoked  the  censure  of  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts;  but, — supported  as  they  were 
by  Williams  with  great  zeal,  and  eloquence,  and 
undaunted  courage,  and  repeated,  by  large  numbers 

^  Neal,  i.  141.  neat,  it  ii  unlan-rul  for  him  to  eat 
•GrahaiiiB,i.226.  Anotherperil-  it.foril  ia  lanciified  lij  praver.  Mid 
ousconcluiiioadran-nfromthisiloc-  without  prajer,  unuinctihed.  (I 
trinc,wuurgeduponhi[nb;Hooker  Tim.  iv.  4,  5.)  If  it  be  unUn'ful 
■t  bii  trial.  '  If  it  be  unlawfal,'  i»yt  for  him  to  eat  it,  it  ii  unlanful  for 
Hooker,  '  to  call  an  unregenerate  jou  to  call  upon  him  to  eat  it ;  for 
person  to  praj,  tince  it  is  an  action  it  is  unlawful  for  jou  to  call  upon 
of  God's  worship,  then  it  is  un-  him  to  sin.  Hereupon,  adds  Cot- 
lawful  for  your  unregenerate  child  ton  Mather,  Mr.  Williams  choae 
toprajfora  blewng  upon  his  own  to  hold  his  peace.rather  than  make 
meat.  If  it  be  unlawful  for  him  anyanawer.'  MBgnalia,fi.  Tii.p.8. 
to  praf  for  a  blesaing  upon  bu 
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CHAP,    of  his  avowed   disciples  and  fbliowera,  they  soon 
~^JL-  drew  down  upon  him  the  sentence  of  exile  from  the 
Colonj,  as  a  disturber  of  its  peace. 

He  fled  from  Salem,  in  1636,  amid  the  rigours 
of  a  most  severe  winter ;  and  was  sorely  tossed  about 
•for  fourteen  weeks,  not  knowing  what  bread  or 
bed  did  mean ;  and  often,  in  the  stormy  night, 
having  neither  fire,  nor  food,  nor  company  ;  wander- 
ing often  without  a  guide,  and  having  no  house  but 
a  hollow  tree.'  The  fiiendship  which  he  had  formed, 
in  earlier  days,  with  the  neighbouring  sachems  of  some 
Indian  tribes,  now  profited  him  in  his  hour  of  need ; 
and  from  Massassoit,  the  chief  of  the  Pokanokets,  and 
Canonicus,  the  chief  of  the  Naragansetts,  he  received 
the  food  and  shelter  which  sustained  and  protected 
him  ontil  the  spring.  The  place,  which  he  first  pitched 
upon  for  his  habitation,  was  found  to  be  within  the 
limits  of  the  Plymouth  patent ;  and,  having  received 
a  private  hint  from  Governor  Winthrop,  that  he 
should  bend  his  steps  towards  Naragansett  Bay,  which 
lay  bey<md  those  limits,  he  proceeded  thither"*. 
Riiode  His  companions  were  only  five  in  number;  and, 

having  made  their  voyage  safely  in  a  small  Indian 
canoe,  they  landed  upon  a  spot  in  the  Bay,  to 
which,  in  token  of  his  trust  in  God's  overruling  power, 
Williams  gave  the  name  of  Providence ;  which  it  still 
retains.  Before  two  years  had  passed  away,  he  pur- 
chased, from  the  chiefs  of  the  Naragansetts,  territory 
on  the  continent,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Bay,  and 

>*  Mitt.  Hitt.  Coll.  quoted  hy  Bancroft,  i.  376, 879. 
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distributed  it  among  the  many  English  emigrants  who  chap. 
resorted  thither  as  a  safe  place  of  refuge,  not  reserving  - — ,-^ 
to  himelf  a  single  foot.  He  still  acted  there  upon  the 
same  principles,  which  he  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
vindicate  in  Massachusetts;  and  never  manifested 
any  desire  to  retaliate  upon  his  persecutors.  The  civil 
government  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  was  that 
of  a  purest  democracy ;  and,  in  ail  spiritual  matter^  its 
inhabitants  enjoyed  that  entire  liberty  of  conscience 
which  Williams  had  always  advocated".  But,  if  we 
are  to  follow  the  authority  of  Neal  and  Cotton 
Mather,  ve  must  believe  that  the  experiment  failed ; 
for  the  one  asserts,  that,  '  proceeding  irom  one 
whimzy  to  another,  they  soon  crumbled  to  pieces, 
every  one  follovring  his  own  &Dcy,  till  at  last 
religion  itself  grew  into  contempt,  and  the  puhlic 
worship  of  God  was  generally  neglected ;'  and  the 
other,  quoting  a  similar  description  Irom  his  name- 
sake Cotton,  relates  that  the  *  separate  Church  (if  it 
may  be  called  a  church)  which  separated  with  Mr. 
Williams,  first  broke  into  a  division  about  a  small 
occasion  {as  I  have  heard),  and  then  broke  forth  into 
Anabaptism,  and  then  into  Antibaptism  and  Fami- 
lism,   and  now,  finally,  into  no  church  at  all ".' 

Bearing  in  mind,  therefore,  such  melancholy 
results,  I  cannot  but  regard  the  terms  of  enthu- 
siastic praise  which  Bancroft  has  bestowed  upon 
Roger  Williams,  as  tending  to  exalt  him  too 
highly".    Nevertheless,  his  name  deserves  to  be 

*■  Bancroft,  i.  360.  **  Bancroft,  i.  876. 

"  Neal,  i.  143 1  Ustbefi  Mag- 
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CHAP,  held  in  grateful  memory.  For  he  cootinued  to  ex- 
■- — ^-^  hibit  in  Rhode  Island,  throughout  a  period  of  nearly 
half  a  century,  the  same  self-denyiag  and  generous 
spirit,  which  had  before  distiDguisbed  him  ;  reliering 
the  distressed,  sheltering  the  persecuted,  even  when 
they  had  been  his  own  persecutors ;  striviog  still  to 
maintain  with  the  Colony,  from  which  he  had  been 
banished,  a  friendly  intercourse ;  and  seeking  to  pro- 
claim the  Gospel  to  the  neighbouring  Indians.  The 
celebrated  leader  of  the  Antioomian  party,  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,^-of  whom  more  will  be  said  presently, 
— ^found  in  Rhode  Island  a  temporary  asylum  from 
her  enemies,  and  in  Williams,  one  who  sympathized 
with  her  extraTagnncies ;  but,  from  the  fearful  errors 
introduced  soon  afterwards  by  Gorton,  another 
religious  enthusiast,  even  Williams  himself  was 
compelled  to  shrink".  In  1643,  Williams  was 
sent  to  England,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island, 
to  procure  for  them  a  Charter;  and,  through  the 
assistance  of  Vane,  succeeded  in  obtaining  one, 
under  the  name  of '  The  Incorporation  of  Providence 
Plantations  in  Naragansett  Bay.'  From  the  con- 
federacy entered  into  at  that  time  by  the  other 
Colonies  of  New  England,  for  their  mutual  defence, 
Rhode  Island  waa  excluded,  on  account  of  the 
apprehension  still  entertained  of  the  dangerous 
tenets  of  its  inhabitants.  But  this  exclusion  only 
led  them  to  cultivate,  with  renewed  assiduity  and 
saccess,  the  friendship  of  the  neighbouring  Indians, 

"  Neal,  i.  J78— 180. 
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from  whom  they  obtained  fresh  grants  of  territory ;  '^^^■ 
and  to  establish,  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  democracy, ' — - — ' 
a  government  for  themselves.  Their  government 
was  suspended  for  a  short  time,  under  the  Common- 
wealth, but  was  soon  resumed,  and  continued  until  the 
Restoration ;  when,  after  some  delay,  another  Charter 
was  granted,  whicli,  with  slight  alteration,  has  been 
the  foundation  of  the  government  of  its  people  ever 
since  ". 

AmongthemanypersonswhofonndinRhodelsland  Aniim- 
a  place  of  safety  from  the  storms  of  persecution,  which 
were  provoked  by  their  own  wilful  violence,  I  have 
just  mentioned  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  She  had  emigrated, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  Massachusetts  from  Lincoln- 
shire ;  and,  being,  as  Cotton  Mather  relates  ",  *  a  gen- 
tlewoman of  an  haughty  carriage,  busie  spirit,  compe- 
tent wit,  and  a  voluble  tongue,'  speedily  distinguished 
herself  amid  the  enthusiastswho  abounded  in  the  pro- 
vince, by  advocating,  without  reserve  or  compromise, 
the  wildest  tenets  of  Antinomianism.  Whatsoever 
share  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  might  hitherto  have 
been  regarded,  as  their  own  undoubted  privilege,  by 
the  founders  of  Plymouth,  or  Salem,  or  Boston, 
those  claims,  she  now  told  them,  in  the  most  distinct 
terms,  were  an  utter  delusion.  The  Colony  was 
declared  by  her  to  be  involved  in  grossest  darkness ; 
and  no  favour  from  the  Almighty  could  be  hoped  for, 
until  a  thorough  and  entire  change  were  eifected.  Its 
rules  of  church-membership,  she  asserted,  were  worse 

**  Chalmen,  171 — 176  ;  Monc'i  Qeognphj,  in  loc. 
••  Magnalia,  B.  vii.  p.  18. 
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CHAP,  than  futile.  No  holioeBa  of  life  could  be  regarded  aa 
' — *— —  tbe  index  of  a  title  to  salvation.  Salvation  depended 
solely  upon  the  irrespective  decrees  of  eternal  salva- 
tion; and  the  abiding  force  of  such  decrees, — an 
assDiance  of  which  was  said  to  be  conveyed,  by 
inunediate  inspiration,  to  the  individoals  whom  they 
concerned, — superseded  the  necessity  of  any  other 
obligation.  In  consequence  of  the  iavour  which 
such  opinions  met  with  from  large  numbers  of  the 
people,  the  words  of  Cotton  and  other  pious  clergy, 
whose  ministrations  had  long  been  received  with 
reverence  and  affection,  were  laughed  to  sconi. 
Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  her  brother.  Wheelwright, 
were  deemed  the  sole  oracles  of  wisdom  and  truth. 
Harry  Vane  the  younger,  who  had  anigrated  to 
New  England  a  short  time  before  the  breaking  out 
of  these  divisions,  and  been  elected  governor  of  the 
Colony,  vras  suspected  of  sympathy  with  these  leaders 
of  the  Antinomian  party ;  and,  jailing  to  be  re-eleeted 
governor,  in  consequence  of  this  suspicion,  returned 
home.  But  all  tbe  elements  of  religious  discord 
were  left  behind  him  in  active  operation.  It  was  no 
question  of  abstract  argument  which  was  at  issue ; 
no  mere  expression  of  opinions,  of  which  the  influ- 
ence might  have  been  confined  only  to  the  pulpits, 
or  houses,  in  which  they  were  expressed ;  but,  at 
every  turn,  some  practical  evil  or  other  was  found  to 
arise  out  of  these  fierce  disputes.  The  very  se^eants 
of  the  governor  hesitated  to  take  np  their  halberds 
and  march  before  him,  because  they  feared  to 
recognize  therein  '  the  covenant  of  works ;'  and,  ibr 
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the  same  reason,  the  soldiere  were  slow  to  obey  their    chap, 
officers,  and  go  out  and  oppose  some  hostile  Indian  ' — « — ' 
tribes,  at  a  time  when  the;  were  threatening  seriously 
the  safety  of  the  province. 

At  length,  on  the  30th  of  August,  1637,  a  synod, 
consisting  of  deputies  from  the  several  congregations 
of  New  England,  with  their  ministers,  was  convened, 
to  consider  the  eighty-two  propositions  which  had 
been  drawn  up,  as  embodying  atl  the  objectionable 
doctrines  of  the  Antinomians ;  and  an  unanimous 
sentence  of  condemnation  was  passed  agunst  them. 
But  still  the  mischievous  leaven  continued  to  spread, 
and  did  not  cease,  until  severer  measures  were 
resorted  to ;  and  the  banishment  of  Wbeelwright 
and  others  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  Mrs. 
Hutcbinson  herself.  Wheelwright  6ed  to  New 
Hampshire,  as  lias  been  already  stated  ";  but,  at  the 
end  of  seven  years,  renounced  his  errors,  and  was 
permitted  to  resume  his  ministerial  duties,  which 
he  successfully  carried  on,  for  a  long  time  afterwards, 
at  Hampton.  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  after  tarrying  for  a 
while  in  Rhode  Island,  removed,  with  her  &mi1y, 
into  one  of  the  Dutch  plantations,  where  she  and 
they  were  murdered  by  the  Inditms  ". 

Massachusetts  was  disturbed  afterwards  by  many 
other  religious  divisions,  of  which  those  caused  by 
the  Anabaptists  were  the  most  conspicuous;  but, 
upon  the  consideration  of  these,  I  have  not  here 
room  to  dwell.  The  fearful  history  of  the  witchcraft 
delusion  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

"  See  p.  314.  *  Nwl,  i.  166— I7S. 
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'^xv^'  ^  ""'^  proceed  briefly  to  survey  another  regioD, 
^^;;;^  in  which  the  growing  energies  of  Massachusetts  soon 
caused  her  influence  to  be  felt.  A  band  of  emi- 
grants from  that  province  succeeded,  after  some 
difficulty,  in  obtaining  permission  from  the  General 
Ck)urt  to  set  out  in  quest  of  fresh  places  of  settle- 
ment, along  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Connecticut ; 
and  established  themselves  on  the  western  bank  of 
that  river,  in  1635-6.  But,  before  their  arrival, 
other  parties  from  England  had  arrogated  to  them- 
selves a  share  of  the  same  territory.  The  Plymouth 
Council,  for  instance,  had  granted  to  Robert^  Earl  of 
Warwick,  in  1630,  the  land  extending  from  Nara- 
gansett  river  for  the  space  of  forty  leagues,  towards 
the  south-west,  and,  within'that  breadth,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  South  Sea ;  and  that  nobleman,  in 
the  following  year,  had  made  it  over  to  Lord  Saye 
and  Sele,  Lord  Brook,  and  others ".  These  pro- 
prietors, in  their  turn,  sold  portions  of  the  land  to 
George  Fenwick ;  and  he,  with  the  assistance  of 
John  Winthrop,  fixed  a  settlement  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Connecticut,  and  built  there  a  fort,  called  after 
the  names  of  two  of  the  chief  proprietors  of 
whom  he  had  purchased  it,  Saybrook.  The  colh- 
sion,  however,  which    might  have  arisen  from   the 


"  Hazard,!.  818.     Amon^r  the  the  New  England  scltlemenls,  tad 

Patentees  mcnlioaed  in  this  docu-  the  ronsequent  probability  of  the 

menl.  the  names  of  Jnhn  Pym  and  truth  of  the  story  uhieh  has  been 

John  Hampden  occur,  a  fact  con-  told  respecting  their  intended  de- 

firmatory  of  what  I  have  aaid  re-  parlure  to  that  couatry,  and  Iheir 

spccfinp  the  intereot  which  they  forced  detention  at  hopie.     See 

and  their  political  friends  took  in  p.  21  tod  note. 
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arrival  of  these  two  different  bands  of  settlers,  at  the  chap. 
same  time,  in  the  same  territory,  was  avoided  by  the  ' — .^-— ■ 
retirement  of  Fenwick,  and  the  sale  of  his  lands  to 
the  Massachusetts  emigrants '".  But  the  title,  which 
they  thought  thus  to  secure  to  themselves,  was,  after 
all,  invalid ;  for  the  land,  made  over  to  Saye  and 
Brooke,  and  sold  by  them  to  Fenwick,  it  appears, 
had  been  assigned,  in  1635,  by  the  Plymouth 
Council  to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  ".  The  settlers 
lived,  therefore,  as  they  best  could,  under  a  self- 
framed  form  of  government,  for  which  church-mem- 
bership was  not  required  to  be  an  indispensable 
qualification,  as  it  had  been  in  Massachusetts.  But, 
feeling  the  very  questionable  character  of  their  posi- 
tion, they  lost  no  time  in  seeking  a  Charter  from 
Charles  the  Second,  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  his 
throne,  and  obtained  one  which  conferred  upon  them 
most  ample  privileges,  and  was  silent  with  respect 
to  religious  rights  ". 

Other  parties,  from  England  and  Massachusetts,  n»h>t«ii. 
under  the  guidance  of  Hooker  and  various  ministers, 
whose  names  are  distinguished  in  the  annals  of 
American  history,  soon  followed  the  first  settlers  in 
Connecticut ;  and,  in  1638,  the  settlement  of  New 
Ebtven  was  formed,  under  the   superintendence  of 

*°  Neal,  i.   146,  149  ;  Holmes,  Charter,  il  ii  raid,  onlj  conferred 

i.  283.  upon     the    inhabitant!    of    Con- 

"  Siorj''*  Commentaries,  i.  72,  necticut  the  authority  of  a  legal 

73  ;  See  alio  '  General  Historj  of  corporatioQ,  and  did  not  cooTey  « 

Cooneclicut.     67  a  Gentlemin  of  tide  to  the  lands.   Moreover,  the 

the    Province,'  1781,   pp.   9 — 31;  title  beloneing- to  the  Marquis  (J 

and  Chalmers,  28&  Hamilton,  had  never  been  forfeit- 

**  Story's  Commentaries,  i.  74  ed.  General  History  of  Cooiiecti- 

—  76;    Holmes,    i.    818.      TbU  cut,  ut  sup. 
VOL.  II.  A  a 
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CHAP-  Davenport  and  Eaton.  They,  and  their  followers, 
' — ■ — '  came  out  direct  from  England,  without  authority 
from  any  patentees,  and  settled  upon  the  shores  of 
the  territory  lying  south-west  of  the  Connecticut 
river,  between  it  and  the  Hudson.  Their  laws 
closely  resembled  those  of  Massachusetts,  and  their 
churches  were  all  formed  upon  the  model  of  the 
Independents.  In  course  of  time,  the  planters  of 
this  Colony  stretched  across  the  Bay,  and  established 
themselves  in  parts  of  Long  Island,  which  was  oppo- 
site to  them  ".  In  some  eases,  it  is  alleged  that  the 
lands,  both  in  Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  were 
purchased  of  the  Indian  sachems ;  but  a  writer,  to 
whom  I  have  ref^red  more  than  once,  asserte  that 
the  sachems,  to  whom  the  land  on^nally  belonged, 
had  already  (alien  a  prey  to  the  English  settlers ;  and 
that  the  plea  of  purchase  was  therefore  fraudulently 
advanoed.  '  Possession  begun  in  usurpation,'  he  con- 
tinues, 'is  the  best  title  the  inhabitants  of  Con- 
necticut ever  had,  or  can  set  up,  unless  they  can 
prove  diat  they  hold  the  lands  by  au  heavenly  grant, 
as  the  Israelites  did  those  of  Canaan.'  And  this  plea, 
he  relates,  was  urged  by  Thomas  Peters,  brother  of  the 
celebrated  Hugh,  by  Hooker,  and  by  Davenport,  the 
chief  ministers,  to  whom  the  people  of  these  settle- 
ments looked  up  for  guidance.  'The  heathen,'  it 
was  argued,  '  are  driven  out,  and  we  have  their  lands 
in  possession ;  they  were  numerous,  and  we  are  few ; 
therefore  hath  the  Lord  done  this  great  work,  to  give 
his  beloved  rest"!' 

**  NmJ,  i.  132.  •♦  General  HUtorj  of  Connecticut,  ut  lap. 
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Whether  such  absurd  aad  impious  pleas  were  chap. 
gravely  maintained  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  in  no  ir-p^-— ' 
quarter  did  the  aggressions  of  Englishmen  against  «"^  ""■ 
the  native  of  North  America  assume  a  more  de- 
finite character  than  against  those  in  this  region. 
The  tribe  of  Pequod  Indians,  the  most  numerous 
and  formidable  of  anj,  lived  upon  the  banks  of  a 
river,  now  called  the  Thames,  twelve  miles  eastward 
of  the  Connecticut.  Charges  had  been  brought 
against  them,  some  years  before,  of  having  murdered 
the  crew  of  an  English  trading  vessel,  which  had 
visited  their  shores ;  but  from  these  they  seem  to 
have  sufficiently  cleared  themselves,  by  pleading 
the  necessity  of  self-defence.  As  time  passed  on, 
fresh  outrages, — provoked,  doubtless,  by  the  nearer 
approach  of  the  white  man, — were  alleged  against 
them.  The  Pequods,  in  their  danger,  made  alliance 
with  the  Narragansett  Indians,  from  whom  petty 
jealousies  aad  quarrels  had  hitherto  kept  them  dis- 
united. But  this  alliance  was  speedily  dissolved, 
through  the  address  and  courage  of  Boger  Williama 
The  Pequods,  thereupon,  had  to  bear,  single-handed, 
the  assault  of  their  English  neighbours ;  and  it  soon 
came  upon  them.  Animated  by  the  exhortations 
and  prayers  of  their  ministers,  and  determined  to 
crush  at  once  all  danger  which  hung  over  them  from 
the  formidable  Indiana,  the  English,  amounting  to 
not  a  hundred  men,  attacked  the  enemy,  who  were 
behind  their  rush  palisades  in  far  superior  numbers. 
As  long  as  the  combat  was  carried  on  hand  to  hand, 
victory  was  with  the  more  numerous ;  but  the  Eng* 
Aa2 
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^XVL  ^^^  leader  saddenly  cast  a  bnming  brand  among  the 
' — - — '  Indian  wigwams.  The  flames  then  drove  them  forth, 
a  helpless  prey  for  the  English  marksmen^  and  six 
hundred  of  them,  men,  women,  and  children,  thus 
perished  npon  that  spot  The  soldiers  of  Connecticut 
followed  up  the  victory ;  fresh  forces  from  Massachu- 
setts joined  them ;  and  afterwards, — to  use  the  words 
of  Bancroft,  whose  tone  of  complacency  in  describing 
this  war  of  extermination,  seems  never  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  any  reflection  upon  its  questionable 
character, — 'the  remnants  of  the  Pequods  were 
pursued  into  their  hiding  places ;  every  wigwam 
was  burned,  every  settlement  was  broken  ap,  every 
com  field  Ifud  waste.  Sassacus,  their  sachem,  was 
murdered  by  the  Mohawks,  to  whom  he  had  fled  for 
protection.  The  few  that  survived,  about  two  hun- 
dred, surrendering  in  despair,  were  enslaved  by  the 
English,  or  incorporated  among  the  Mohegans  and 
the  Narragansetts.  There  remained  not  a  sannup 
nor  a  squaw,  not  a  warrior  nor  child,  of  the  Peqnod 
name.  A  nation  had  disappeared  from  the  family 
of  man  ".' 
CoioniM  oF  The  danger,  thus  repelled  by  the  joint  efforts  of 
lud  GDiiwi,  New  England  emigrants,  did  not  altogether  cease. 
Other  Indian  tribes  looked  upon  their  movements 
with  jealousy  and  alann,  and  might,  upon  the  first 
favourable  opportunity,  assail  them;  and,  further,  there 
was  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  Dutch  or  French 
might,  ere  long,  resent  the  encroachments  which  the 

*  Bancroft,!.  401,402. 
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settlers  of  New  England,  especially  those  of  Con-  chap. 
necticut  and  New  Haven,  had  been  gradually  making  • — „^— ' 
upon  lands  which  they  regarded  as  their  own.  The 
rulers  of  Massachusetts  therefore  proposed,  in  1638, 
to  the  other  Colonies  of  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Haven,  that  they  should  form  a  confederate 
union  for  their  general  defence;  and  this  arrange- 
ment was  finally  concluded  in  1643.  The  in- 
habitants of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  were  not 
permitted  to  join  them,  because  their  feelings  were 
not  deemed  to  be  in  entire  accordance  with  their 
own ;  and  the  application  of  Providence  and  Bhode 
Island  to  be  admitted  into  the  confederacy  was  like- 
wise rejected,  because  they  refused  to  submit  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Plymouth  colony.  The  Union, 
therefore,  was  limited  only  to  the  four  already  men- 
tioned. They  gave  to  themselves  henceforward  the 
title  of 'The  United  Colonies  of  New  England;'  each 
retaining  its  own  local  jurisdiction  and  privileges; 
whilst  to  magistrates,  annually  chosen,  was  entrusted 
the  management  of  all  a^rs  which  concerned  the 
Union  generally.  No  confirmation  of  these  pro- 
ceedings was  sought  for,  or  obtained,  from  home. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  opposition  to  them,  either 
then,  or  for  many  years  afterwards,  was  manifested 
in  that  quarter.  Neither  the  Long  Parliament,  in 
Charles  the  First's  time,  nor  the  Protector,  in  the 
zenith  of  his  power,  nor  Charles  the  Second,  upon 
bis  Restoration,  made  any  effort  to  dissolve  the 
Union.    It  continued  in  full  force,  until  the  final 
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OHAF.    abolition  of  all  the  Charters  of  the  Colonies  which 

' — --^  composed  it ". 

Himrd  Whilst  the  deliberations  were  in  progrew  which 

''^  led  to  the  formation  of  this  Union,  another  work  had 
been  designed  and  begnn  in  Massachusetts,  which 
demands  our  warmest  gratitude  and  admiration, — 
the  institution  of  Harvard  College.  The  resolution, 
indeed,  to  enter  upon  that  work,  and  the  history  of 
the  efibrts  made  to  accomplish  it;  form  the  brightest 
page  in  the  earlj  annals  of  New  England.  The 
formation  and  growth  of  soch  institutions  are  not 
ordinarily  found  in  infant  settlements.  But,  in  the 
present  instance,  a  period  of  ten  years  only  bad 
elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  had  been  marked  by  the  first  few 
huts  built  at  Salem ;  her  territorial  possessions  were 
still  limited  to  a  few  miles  of  sea-coast,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  higb-sounding  titles  of  the 
Charter,  were  held  only  by  a  precarione  tenure; 
scarcely  five  thousand  femiliefl  were  yet  congregated 
along  her  shores ;  even  food,  and  shelter,  and 
raiment  were  not  to  be  obtained,  save  by  hard 
toil  and  unremitting  care ;  the  Indian  foe  was  ever 
watching  them  without,  and  wild  fanaticism  weaken- 
ing their  strength  within ;  and  yet,  at  such  a  time, 
and  amid  difficulties  so  many  and  so  urgent,  the 
General  Court  resolved  to  appropriate,  towards  the 


**  Chftlmen,  177 — 179andSS2;  ration,  and  t}ie  Recorda  of  tfa« 
Bancroft,  i.  420 — 123;  Hazard,  ii.  United  CotoDiea,  are  there  given 
peMim.    The  Articles  of  Coofede-    at  length. 
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establishment  of  a  school  or  college,  the  sum  of  crap. 
four  hundred  pounds  ;  '  equal,'  it  is  said, '  to  a  year's  — .. — ' 
rate  of  the  whole  colony.'  The  Tillage  of  Newtown, 
about  three  miles  west  of  Boston,  was  the  spot 
chosen  by  them  for  its  site;  and,  holding  still  in 
grateful  recollection  the  ancient  Universities  of  their 
native  land,  and  aspiriag  to  emulate  their  fame,  they 
changed  the  name  of  the  village  for  that  of  Cam- 
bridge, which  it  has  ever  since  retained. 

But  another  name  was  justly  conferred  upon  the 
Institution  which  was  to  arise  in  the  new  town  of 
Cambridge ;  for,  in  1638,  two  years  after  the  passing 
of  the  resolution  of  the  General  Court,  and  before 
any  definite  steps  had  been  taken  to  carry  it  into 
effect,  John  Harvard,  a  clergyman  who  bad  arrived 
from  England, — having  been  silenced  there  for  non- 
conforraity, — died,  and  bequeathed  to  the  future 
college  the  half  of  his  entire  property,  and  all  his 
library.  All  ranks  of  men  joined  eagerly  in  the  pro- 
motion of  a  work,  towards  which  Harvard  had  thus 
led  the  way,  vying  with  each  other  in  the  free-will 
offerings  which  they  mad^  of  money,  or  of  goods ; 
and  so  iar  succeeded  in  their  efforts,  that,  in  the 
autumn  of  1640,  the  first  President,  Henry  Dunster, 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  Of  him,  or  of 
his  successor  in  the  same  office,  Chauncy,  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  speak  in  this  place  as  they 
deserve  *'.    The  record  of  their  zeal  and  piety,  their 


"  Upon  the  death  of  Channcy,  bratcd  John  Owen  in  EngliUK], 
the  Freiidentahtp  b  laid  bj  Orme  and  declined  ;  but  Holmea  doubta 
to  bave  been  c^red  to  the  cele-    the  correctneH    of  the    report. 
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CHAP.  learning  and  diligence,  their  trials  and  disappoint- 
' — V — '  ments,  must  be  looked  for  in  the  pages  of  those 
writers  who  have  faithfully  traced  tlie  progress  of 
this  Institution,  irom  the  struggles  of  its  first  origin, 
to  the  height  of  its  present  greatness*'.  I  will  only 
add,  that,  in  the  early  Charters  for  the  gOTemment 
of  Harvard  College,  no  trace  occurs  of  the  rigorous 
and  exclusive  spirit  which  so  strongly  distinguished, 
in  matters  both  spiritual  and  civil,  the  other  ordi- 
nances and  laws  of  Massachusetts.  That  the  infln- 
ence  of  this  spirit,  indeed,  was  neither  withdrawn,  nor 
intended  to  be  withdrawn,  is  evident  from  the  course 
pursued  afterwards  by  Increase  Mather,  when  he 
was  President  *'.  Nevertheless,  to  meet  with  any 
one  document,  in  the  early  annals  of  New  England, 
not  maixed  and  blotted  by  the  decrees  of  spiritual 
tyranny,  is  a  &ct  which  demands  thankful  acknow- 
ledgment. 
Edacaaan.  Another  fact  also  deserves  to  be  noticed,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  institution  of  Harvard  College  ;  and 
that  is,  the  care  manifested  generally  by  the  early 
settlers  in  New  England,  for  the  education  of  their 

Comptre  Orne'i  Life  or  Owen,  aod  bf  othsn,thathe  wu  itopped 

S65,  and  Holmeii's  Annals,  i.  S31,  hj  an  order  of  Che  Court.  afl«r 

not«.  There  i*  no  doubt,  however,  lome   of  hU   propertv  had   been 

that,  in  1663,  Endicott  wrote  to  actualij  embarked.    Ib.2S0— 282, 

Owen,  in  the  name  of  the  General  and  Holmeg,  ut  sup. 

Court,  inviting  him  to  succeed  to  "  The  hutories  of  Harvard  Uni- 

the  vacant  office  of  paator  in  the  venitj    by    Peirce     and    Jounh 

first  Congregational  church  esta-  Quincf.    I  am  indebted  to  the 

blished  in  Boston.     It  is  add  hj  first   three  chapten  of  the  latter 

some,  that  Owen  had  thoughts  of  work  for  the  sketch  which  I  bare 

accepting  this  invitation,  but  was  given  above, 

deterred  hj  the  prospect  of  in-  **  Quincy'a    History,    ut    sup. 

creuing  difficulties  in  Americaj  f.£6 — 61. 
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7outh.  Thua,  among  tbe  laws  passed  in  1642,  it  is  ™^^- 
ordered,  that  '  none  of  the  brethren  shall  suffer  so  ' — %-— ' 
much  barbarism  in  their  iamilies,  as  not  to  teach 
their  children  and  apprentices  so  much  learning  as 
may  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English 
tongue.'  And.  again,  in  1647,  'To  the  end  that 
learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  our 
forefiitherB,'  it  is  ordered  'that  every  township,  after 
the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of  fifty 
householders,  shall  appoint  one  to  teach  all  children 
to  write  and  read;  and  when  any  town  shall  increase 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  families,  they  shall 
set  up  a  grammar  school ;  the  masters  thereof  being 
able  to  instruct  youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted 
for  tbe  University  'V 

Before  I  advert  to  the  conduct  pursued  generally  Hush 
by  the  New  England  emigrants  towards  tbe  abori- 
gines of  that  country,  and  compare  it  with  the  noble 
devotedness  of  one  who  so  well  deserves  the  title 
conferred  upon  him,  of  'The  Apostle  of  the 
Indians,'  I  will  glance  for  a  moment  at  another  of 
their  body,  whose  name  is  identified  wi  th  less  grateful 
associations.  In  the  year  1636,  when  tbe  tide  of 
Puritan  emigration  was  at  its  height,  the  celebrated 
Hugh  Peters  arrived  in  Massachusetts.  The  story  of 
his  life  had  already,  according  to  some  authorities, 

'^  Lawf  quoted  bj  Bincron,  i.  peculiar  character  to  the  inhabit- 

456.    Story,  noticing  thU  iMt  law,  tnta   aod    inililution*    of   Mimb- 

{d  hU  CommentarieB,  i.  61.  adds,  chuaetti.  for  which  she,  in  common 

that  it  '  has,  in  lubttauee,  eon-  vith    tbe    other    New    England 

tinned  down  to  the  present  time* ;  States,  indulges  an  honeat,  and  not 

and  baa  contributed  more  than  tny  iinreas<»Mble  pride.' 
otber  drcuoutaocfl  to  giv«  that 
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y  acts  which  ill  accori 
■*  which  he  now  professed  for  religion.  The  irregulari- 
ties of  his  youthful  days,  which  drew  down  upon  him 
the  sentence  of  expulsion  from  the  University  of  Cam- 
hridge,  had  been  followed,  it  is  said,  by  his  appear- 
ance as  an  actor  upon  the  stage  of  a  public  theatre. 
After  this,  having  obtained  admission  into  Holy 
Orders,  and  being  appointed  Lecturer  of  St,  Sepul- 
chre's, London,  he  was  prosecuted  upon  a  charge  of 
adultery ;  and,  flying  in  consequence  to  Rotterdam, 
became  joint  pastor  of  an  English  congre^tion  in 
that  city.  Salem  was  the  next  scene  of  his  minis- 
terial duties;  and  ther^  the  New  England  his- 
torians represent  bis  career  in  terms  which,  if  they 
are  borne  out  by  facts,  mast  lead  to  the  conclusion, 
that,  either  the  report  of  his  former  evil  life  is 
untrue,  or,  else,  that  a  change  was  wrought  in  his 
whole  character,  such  as  the  world  has  very  rarely 
witnessed.  Neal,  for  instancy  inserts  his  name  in 
the  list  of  those  seventy-seven  Puritan  Ministers,  who 
had  been  in  Orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
fled  to  North  America;  having,  as  he  says,  *a  better 
share  of  learning  than  most  of  their  neighbouring 
Clergy  at  that  time;  men  of  great  sobriety  and 
virtue,  plain,  serious,  affectionate  Preachers,  exactly 
conformable  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Eng^ 
land,  and '  taking  '  a  great  deal  of  paiits  to  promote 
a  reformation  of  manners  in  their  several  parishes.' 
And,  although  he  relates  afterwards  of  Peters,  that, 
npon  his  return  to  his  native  land,  he  made  a  great 
figure  under  the  Protectorship,  and  *  meddling  too 
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much  in  State  aifeira,  iraa  excepted  out  of  the  9^,^,p- 
general  pardon,  and  executed  with  the  King's  Judges  ' — " — ' 
in  the  year  1660" ;'  yet  he  add$  nothing  which  can 
lead  the  reader  to  suspect  the  existence  of  any  of 
those  acts  of  cruelty  and  malice  with  which  Peters 
has  been  charged.  Grahame,  a  modem  authority, 
speaks  also  of  Peters  as  one  '  who  united  an  enter- 
priaing  genius  with  the  wannest  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  religion  and  liberty;'  and  asserts  that 

*  he  not  only  discharged  his  sacred  functions  with 
zeal  and  advantage,  but  roused  the  planters  to  new 
courses  of  useful  industry,  and  encouraged  them  by 
his  own  successful  example;'  and,  that,  when  he 
returned  to  the  mother  country,  '  his  race  remained 
in  the  land  which  bad  been  thus  highly  indebted 
to  his  virtue".'  Such  testimonies  are  perplexing 
enough  to  any  one  who,  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
truth,  turns  his  attention  to  other  quarters,  and  finds 
the  same  man  described  by  Clarendon  as  the  '  un- 
godly confessor,'  who  attended  the  Hothams  to  the 
scaffold ;  by  South,  as  a  '  wretch,'  and  a  '  reproach 
and  scandal  to  Christianity ;'  and  by  Burnet,  as  *  an 
enthusiastical  buffoon  preacher,  though  a  'verj  vicious 
man,  who  had  been  of  great  nse  to  Cromwell,  and 
outrageous  in  pressing  the  King's  death  with  the 
cruelty  and   rudeness   of  an   inquisitor;'    and   had 

*  neither  the  honesty  to  repent  of  those  acts  which 
brought  bim  to  a  violent  death,  '  nor  the  strength  of 
mind  to  suffer  for'  them  with  that  resolution  which 

"  Nesl,L  193—199.  ^  Grahaim,  i.  380,S8). 
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-•  that, — being,  to  use  the  words  of  Bancroft,  a  man 
whose  '  fanaticism'  was  that '  of  an  ill-balanced  mind, 
mastered  bj  great  ideas,  which  it  imperfectly  com- 
prehended";' and,  as  is  even  admitted  further  by 
Harris  his  biographer,  who  writes  with  an  evident 
bias  in  his  iavour,  being  '  weak,  ignorant,  and  zealous, 
a  proper  tool  for  ambitious,  artful  men  to  make 
use  of",' — -he  was  often  carried  away  to  extremes 
which  truth  and  holiness  must  alike  condemn ;  and 
these  excesses  have  been  made  to  appear  yet  more 
hideous,  through  the  representations  made  of  them 
by  men  whom  he  once  oppressed,  and  who,  in  their 
turn,  at  last  regained  the  mastery.  That  he  bore  a 
prominent  part  in  the  cruel  and  bloody  scenes  which 
preceded  and  followed  the  King's  death,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  And,  if  Evelyn  has  recorded  in  his 
Diary, — a  few  days  before  that  event, — that  he 
'heard  the  rebell  Peters  incite  the  rehell  powers 
met  in  the  Painted  Chamber  to  destroy  his  Ma'^'V 
it  may  easily  be  imagined  in  what  colours  such 
a  man  would  be  described  by  the  many  who,  sharing 
neither  the  gentleness  nor  wisdom  of  Evelyn's 
spirit,  shared  yet  his  sympathies  with  the  King's 
cause.     If  Burke  also,  in  a  later  day,  could  cite  the 


^  ClareodoD'a  Rebellion,  t.  1 18  cution  io  Howell'*  State  Triak. 

— 121  :  South,  iv.  22Q  ;   Bumet'i  '<  Bancroft,  ii.  32. 

Own  'Hnies.i,  290.     The  account  »  Hairu's  Worlu,  i.  mix.  E( 

in   Burnet  and  South  of   Peten'  1814.     The   other  refereooM  t 

conduct  upon  the  Braffold,  it  should  Harrii  in  this  work  have  been  t 

be  obierved,  is  totallj  at  variance  the  edition  of  1 758. 

with  that  which  appeara  to  be  the  "  Efel^'a  Hemoin,  ii.  3. 
more  authentic  report  of  hit  eie- 
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laDgaage  of  Peters,  aa  an  example  of  the  mischief  ™y^- 
produced  by  meo  who  bring  into  the  saDctuaiyof' — " — ' 
God  the  worst  passions  of  secular  politics,  and  could 
animadvert,  in  a  tone  of  commiseratioD  and  regret, 
upOD  the  impiety  with  which,  beholding  the  downfeU 
of  royalty,  be  bad  dared  to  repeat  the  '  Nunc  dimittis' 
of  devout  and  aged  Simeon,  we  may  well  understand 
to  what  extremities  of  indignation  other  men  might 
be  hurried,  who  treasured  up  in  their  memories  the 
sayings  of  this  same  man,  and  reviewed  them  not 
in  the  spirit  of  the  philosophic  statesman  ".  The 
sacredness  of  his  profession,  they  would  regard,  as 
stamping  a  deeper  brand  of  iniamy  upon  every  act 
and  word  of  his  which  offered  violence  to  it.  Upon 
the  chaplain  and  the  companion  of  Gromwe)!,  wonid 
iail  the  heaviest  harden  of  that  odium  which  made 
both  the  person  and  office  of  the  Protector  so 
abominable  in  the  eyes  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
Royalists.  His  wit  would  be  called  buffoonery ;  his 
zeal,  hypocrisy ;  his  quickness,  cruelty ;  and,  whilst 
coarse  and  vulgar  satirists  held  him  up  to  ridicule  ", 
his  death  by  the  hands  of  the  public  executioner 
would  be  looked  upon,  by  those  who  with  a  calmer 
spirit  contemplated  it,  as  a  punishment  righteously 
inflicted  upon  not  the  least  guilty  of  the  regicide. 
Nevertheless,  it  is   but  justice  to  the  memory  of 


"  Burke's  Refleciiont  on    the  dealt  (he  M;B)at  the  Reatoratton, 

Revolullon   in    Prance.      Work*,  perhaps,  too  hardl;  with  this  poor 

V.  40Bnd  132,  1R3.    It  IB  evident,  good  msD.' 

from  the  lut  oFthete  pattaget,  that  "  Granger*!    Biog.    UUt.    ili. 

the  caM  of  Peten  wai  r^rded  53— AA. 
wHh  conpuuonbj  Bnriia.  '  Thef 
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.  Hugh  Peters  to  etate,  that>  io  the  testimony  which 
■^  he  left  with  his  daughter, — entitled,  *  A  dying 
Father's  last  legacy  to  an  only  child,' — he  hae 
solemnly  denied  the  accusations  brought  against 
him ;  and,  although  the  testimony  of  a  witness  in  hia 
own  behalf  cannot  be  received  as  proof  of  his  iono- 
cence,  yet  the  language  employed  by  him  upon  the 
other  subjects  there  treated  of,  exhibits  the  most 
touching  evidences  of  an  earnest,  affectiooatc^  and 
pious  spirit 

One  passage  in  the  above  treatise  deserves  par- 
ticularly to  be  mentioned ;  because  it  is  a  rare 
instance  of  the  grateful  and  kindly  feelings  which, 
notwithstanding  all  the  bitterness  of  those  sad  times, 
were  still  cherished  and  expressed  by  a  Puritan 
towards  a  Bishop  of  our  Church.  Speaking  to  his 
daughter  of  the  colonization  of  New  England,  Hugh 
Peters  distinctly  states  that  his  '  friend  Mr.  White 
of  Dorchester,  and  Bishop  Lake,  occasiomd,  yea, 
fotmded  that  work,  and  much  in  re/erejtce  to  the 
Indians,  of  which  (he  says)  we  did  not  &il  to  at- 
tempt, with  good  success  to  many  of  their  souls.' 
And  then,  referring  her  to  a  Sermon  of  Bishop  Lake 
for  proof  of  his  assertion,  he  adds  that  that  prelate 
had  '  profest  to  Mr.  White,  that  he  himself  would 
have  gone  with  them  but  for  his  age  ".'  The  Ser- 
mon in  question  will  be  found  in  the  folio  copy  of 
the  Bishop's  works,  published  in  1629.  It  was 
preached  before  Charles  the  First  and  the  House 

"  ^J^'^K  Father's,  &c.  ut  aup.  Lake  occur*  in  Fraucia'a  Life  of 
101.    The  Mune  notice  of  Bi^op    Eliot.     Amer.  Biog.  v.  30. 
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King's  reign,  July  2,  1625.  Its  text  is  1  Kiogs  viii. ' — '- 
37 ;  and  the  following  passage,  towards  the  concla- 
sion,  shows  the  feeling  with  which  Lake  regarded 
the  duties  consequent  upon  the  growing  relations  of 
England  with  other  countries ;  '  Neither  is  it  enough 
for  TB  to  make  much  of  it  [the  possession  of  Chris" 
tian  truth]  for  our  own  good,  but  also  wee  should 
propagate  it  to  others.  And  her©  let  me  tell  you, 
that  there  lieth  a  great  guilt  vpon  Christian  States, 
and  this  amongst  the  rest,  that  they  haue  not  been 
carefiill  to  bring  them  tliat  sit  in  darknesse  and  in 
the  shadow  of  death  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and 
participation  of  the  Gospel.  Much  trauelling  to  the 
ludteB,  East  and  West,  but  wherefore?  Some  go 
to  possesse  themselues  of  tbe  lands  of  the  infidels, 
but  most  by  commerce,  if  by  commerce,  to  grow 
richer  by  their  goods.  But  where  is  the  Prince  or 
State  that  pitieth  their  soules,  and  without  any 
worldly  respect  endeauours  the  gaining  of  them  unto 
God  ?  some  show  we  make,  but  it  is  but  a  poore 
one;  for  it  is  but  waptpyov,  an  accessorie  to  our 
worldly  desire ;  tpfov  it  is  not,  it  is  not  our  primarie 
intention.  Whereas  Christ's  method  is.  Matt  vi.  33, 
"  First  seeke  ye  the  kingdome  of  God,  and  then  all 
other  things  shall  be  added  unto  you."  You  shall 
fere  the  better  for  it  In  your  worldly  estate.  If  the 
Apostles  and  Apostolicke  men  had  affected  our  sal- 
uatioo  no  more,  we  might  have  continued  till  this 
day  such  as  sometimes  we  were,  barbarous  subjects 
of  the  prince  of  darknesse. 
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CHAP.  *  Those  of  the  Church  of  Home  boast  of  their 
> — , —  better  zeale  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ;  bat  their 
owne  histories  shew  that  ambition  and  coTetousnesse 
haue  beene  the  most  predominant  affections  that 
haue  swayed  their  endeauoars,  and  they  haue  with 
detestable  cruelty  made  their  way  to  those  worldly 
ends,  and  instead  of  saniag  soules  have  destroyed 
millions  of  persons.  We  should  take  another  course 
for  their  conuersion,  yea  the  same  that  was  taken  for 
ours;  and  if  wee  doe,  it  is  to  be  hoped  God  will 
continue  ts  bis  people,  and  adde  daily  to  his  Church 
such  as  sbal  be  saued  **.' 

The  Bishop  of  our  Church,  who  thus  gave  nt-  ■ 
terance  to  these  words,  is  one  who  deserves  to  be 
held  in  grateful  memory.  He  was  brother  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lake,  Principal  Secretary  of  State  under 
James  the  First  Educated  at  Winchester  and  at 
New  College,  Oxford,  he  was  at  a  later  period  of  his 
life  elected,  first,  a  Fellow  of  the  former  College, 
and,  next.  Warden  of  the  latter.  Other  preferments 
alBo  were  afterwards,  in  succession,  held  by  him, 
namely,  the  Mastership  of  St.  Crora  Hospital,  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Surrey,  and  the  Deanery  of  Wor- 
cester; and,  in  1616,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells.  '  In  all  these  places  of  honour 
and  employment,'  Wood  states  that '  he  carried  him- 
self the  same  in  mind  and  person,  showing  by  his 
constancy  that  his  virtues  were  virtues  indeed;  in 
all  kind  of  which,  whether  natural,  moral,  theological, 

•*  Bp.  Like'i  Sermon*,  &c.  Part  iL  217. 
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personal,  or  pastoral,  he  was  eminent,  and,  indeed,  chap. 
one  of  the  examples  of  his  time.  He  was  also  well  ■ — - — ' 
read  in  the  &theTS  and  schoolmen  (which  made  him 
one  of  the  best  preachers),  that  few  went  beyond  him 
in  his  time".'  Another  biographer  describes  him 
as  continuing  'the  same  in  his  Rotchet  as  in  his 
Scboller's  gowne*';'  a  man  of  singular  holiness,  and 
charity,  and  generosity;  a  laborious  and  successful 
preacher ;  yielding  to  no  man  in  his  love  of  peace, 
but  a  lover  of  truth  yet  more.  He  died  in  1626 ; 
and  was  succeeded  by  Laud,  at  that  time  Bishop  of 
St.  David's. 

That  Lake  had  no  sympathy  with  the  disaffected 
Puritans, — as  some  might  imagine,  who  look  only  to 
his  reputed  friendship  with  White  of  Dorchester,  or 
to  the  terms  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  by  Hugh  Peters, 
— is  evident  from  the  high  commendation  bestowed 
upon  him  by  Wood.  It  might  be  yet  further  proved, 
if  time  and  space  permitted  it,  from  materials 
supplied  in  his  own  published  works,  particularly,  his 
ten  Sermons  preached  on  particular  occasions,  and 
published  in  a  separate  Volume.  The  language  of 
his  last  Will  is  another  witness  to  the  same  effect ; 
for  he  there  says,  '  I  desire  to  end  my  life  in  that 
faith,  which  is  now  established   in   the    Church  of 


"  Wood's    Athene    Oion.   ii.  mattera  with  the  prelate  whose 

399.  character  he   so   much   admired ; 

*>  Short   View  of   Bp.   Lake's  but,  siding  with  the  Presbyterians, 

Life,  prefixed  to  his  works.     It  it  became  a  member  of  the  Assembly 

■nonymous,   but   the   author  was  of  Divines,  and  so  held  his  War* 

Dr.  John  Harria,  elected  Warden  denship  until  bia  death  in  1658. 

of  Winehesterin  1690.  Hesbarvd  Wood's  Athen.  Oion.,  iU.  455. 
not  the  same  feeliogi  in  Church 

VOL.  IL  B  b 
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CHAP.  Eoglaod,  whereof  I  am  a  member,  and  have  been,  by 
' — V — 'God's  blessing,  well  nigh  thirty  yean  a  Preacher; 
and  my  eonra  unfained  desire  is,  that  it  may  ever 
flourish  and  fructify  in  this  kingdom,  and  in  all  his 
Majestie's  Dominion,  and  from  thence  be  propagated 
to  other  countries  which  sit  in  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death,  whether  infidels  or  heretics  ".'  It 
is  remarkable,  that,  in  this  dying  expression  of  bis 
lore  for  the  Church  of  £ngland,  the  good  Bishop 
should  have  had  her  still  present  to  his  mind,  bearing 
that  very  aspect  in  which  he  rejoiced  so  much  to  eon- 
template  her,  namely,  as  an  instmment  to  propagate, 
among  the  countries  of  the  heathen,  the  blessed 
truths  of  which  she  is  the  witness  and  keeper. 
It  shows  that  his  last  thoughts  and  prayers  were  still 
directed  towards  the  fulfilment  of  that  mission,  in 
which  he  was  so  anxious,  had  it  been  possible,  to 
have  borne  a  part  in  his  own  person,  and  so  strenuous 
in  urging  upon  others  who  stood  in  the  high  places 
of  the  earth.  That  his  prayers  should  have  been 
hindered,  and  the  work,  which  he  thus  desired  to 
forward,  marred,  by  the  outbreak  of  tbe  grievous  con- 
tentions, to  which  such  frequent  reference  has  been 
made,  is  a  iact  which  casts  a  deeper  shade  of  sorrow 
over  these  humiliating  records.  The  strength,  which 
might  and  ought  to  have  been  brought  to  bear  with 
concentrated  force  upon  enterprises  which  needed 
the  combined  prayers  and  efforts  of  all,  was  utterly 
wasted  by  disunion.  The  rulers  of  our  Zion,  through 

"  Short  View,  ftc.  at  lop. 
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children  from  her  borders ;  and  they,  in  their  turn, ' — ^ — ' 
were  BO  blinded  with  indignation  against  the  persons 
of  their  oppressors,  as  to  triumph  in  the  overthrow  of 
all  authority  which  of  right  belonged  to  their  office  **. 
Meanwhile,  the  truth  was  neglected  more  and  more, 
as  the  unhappy  strife  went  on ;  and  none  of  those 
acts  of  charity, — which  it  was  her  high  prerogative 
to  bare  exercised  among  the  inhabitants  of  heathen 
lauds, — were  for  a  long  time  attempted  by  her  pro- 
fessed disciples  who  resorted  to  New  England. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  Massachusetts  emigrants,  ^"^^^''^ 
to  state,  that,  when  they  first  went  out  thither,  they '"'' '"^ 
were  so  far  mindful  of  that  which  had  been  set  7^  '^ 
forth  in  their  Charter,  as  the  principal  end  of  their 
plantation,  as  to  insert  it  among  the  articles  of  that 
covenant  which,  we  have  said,  was  drawn  up  and 
subscribed  by  them,  upon  their  settlement  at  Salem. 
The  Charter,  it  may  be  remembered,  had  declared 
that  end  to  be  the  winning  and  inciting  '  the  natives 
of  the  country  to  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of 
the  only  true  God  and  Saviour  of  mankind,  and 
the  Christian  fiuth'*.'    And,  as  another  witness  in 
furtherance  of  the  same  end,  the  device  upon  the 
seal  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony  was  an  Indian  with 

"  Fevr  pHsaKes  are  to  be  found  equalled  by  the  felMnen  of  hii 

ID  which  thU  hatred  of  Puritaot  prophecy  that  thej  should  never 

sg^ut  the  Episcopal  Order  U  ei-  be  reetored.     Prince'a  Annals   of 

prested  in  more  awful  tenna,  than  New   England   are    chiefly   con- 

in  Bradford'!  MS.  history  of  Ply-  piled  from  thii  MS.,  which  is  now 

mouth  Colony,  of  which  he  was  us  m  the  posManon  of  the  Biihop  of 

fint  goremor.     The  bittemau  of  London. 

his  rancour  npoo  hMring  of  the  "  S«e  p.  310. 
downbll  of  the  Biihopa,  a  only 

Bb2 
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cnxp.  a  label  at  his  mouth,  containing  the  words  "  Come 
'" — V — '  over,  and  help  ua  "."  In  accordance,  then,  with  such 
testimonies,  these  words  appear  in  the  Covenant: 
'  We  bind  ourselves  to  study  the  advancement  of 
the  Gospel  in  all  truth  and  peace ;  both  in  regard 
of  those  that  are  within  or  without ;  no  waj  slight- 
ing our  sister  churches,  but  using  their  counsel,  as 
need  shall  be;  not  laying  a  stumbling-Hock  Before 
any,  no,  not  the  Indians,  whose  good  we  desire  to 
promote ;  and  so  to  converse,  as  we  may  avoid  the 
very  appearance  of  evil ".'  But  their  acts  agreed 
not  with  their  words.  We  have  seen  how  frequently 
and  openly  these  laudable  resolutions  were  violated 
in  regard  of  those  that  were  'within;'  and  the 
evidence  is  not  less  clear,  to  show  that  they  were 
for  many  years  neglected  also  in  regard  of  those 
that  were  *  without.*  Massasoit,  indeed,  the  most 
powerful  sachem  of  the  Indian  tribes,  upon  whose 
land  the  colonists  of  New  Plymouth  made  their 
first  settlement,  had  performed  many  offices  of 
kindness;  and  not  only  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  them,  but  acknowledged  allegiance  to  King 
James,  and  granted  unto  the  planters  such  lands  as 
they  required.  Other  chieftains  followed  his  exam- 
ple: and  thus,  a  favourable  and  early  opportunity 
was  offered   to   the  English  of  extending  to  the 


"  Life  of  Eliot.  Amer.  Biog.v.  The  Mme   doTice,   irith  a   slight 

.17,  note.    It  is  not  stotcd  whether  sltcration,  k  will  be  seen  hereafter, 

this  seal  was  coincident  with  the  was   adopted   ai  the  seal  of  the 

above  Charter  i  but,  as  the  biogra-  Society'  for  the  Propagation  ot  the 

|iher  of  Eliot  describes  ihero  both  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parti, 

at  the  same  time,  it  probably  was.  "  Magualia,  B.  i.  p.  18. 
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Indians  the  benefit  which  they  professed  them-  chap. 
selves  so  desirouB  to  give.  But, — not  to  dwell  now  ' — *-^^ 
upon  the  obvious  feet,  that  they  could  only  have 
gained  such  concessions  from  the  native  sachems, 
by  taking  advantage  of  their  ignorance,  or  of  their 
necessities, — the  early  annals  of  New  England  are 
wholly  silent  in  regard  of  any  systematic  efforts 
made  by  her  people  for  the  spiritual  improve- 
ment of  its  aboriginal  inhabitants.  Many  instances 
are  recorded  iu  which  alarm  and  suspicion  were 
awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  English  against  them, 
and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Weymouth 
settlement,  open  quarrels  and  bloodshed  ensued. 
They  were  quick  in  observing  and  ascertaining  the 
meaning  of  any  act,  upon  the  part  of  the  Indians, 
which  portended  danger ;  and  dexterous  in  explain- 
ing to  them,  by  like  symbols,  their  own  determina^ 
tion  to  retaliate.  Thus,  when  a  messenger  arrived  in 
their  plantations  from  the  chief  of  the  Naragansett 
tribe,  with  a  bundle  of  arrows  vrrapped  up  in  a  snake's 
skin, — a  token,  it  was  said,  of  war, — they  forthwith 
struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  sent  it,  by 
returning  some  powder  and  ball  tied  up  in  the  same 
snake's  skin.  But  in  vain  do  we  seek  for  evidence 
of  any  avowed  and  formal  eiforts  of  the  English,  at 
this  time,  to  make  known,  either  by  word  or  sign, 
unto  the  Indians  the  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  **. 
The  two  or  three  instances  which  are  reported  of  the 
conversion  of  individual  natives,  it  is  admitted,  '  were 
Incidental  cases,'  and  'not  resulting  from  systematic 
•  Neal,  i.  87— 102. 
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CHAP,  efforts  on  the  parta  of  the  Pilgrim  'fathers.'  *0 
• — , — '  that  yoa  had  converted  some,  before  you  killed  any,' 
writes  Robinson,  their  former  pastor  at  Leydeii,  to 
the  governor  of  Plymouth.  The  biographer  of  Eliot 
tries  to  vindicate  the  first  settlers  in  New  England 
from  the  censure  which  the  expression  of  such  a  wish 
cast  upon  them,  by  pleading  their  necessities  and 
ignorance  of  the  Indian  character  **.  Doubtless,  these 
canses  may  have  had  their  influence.  But  be  has 
omitted  to  refer  to  others,  which  are  distinctly 
enumerated  by  Lechford,  and  show  that  the  early 
neglect  of  the  Indians  by  the  Puritan  emigrants 
is,  in  a  great  degree,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  principles 
which  they  themselves  avowed.  'There  hath  not 
been,'  he  says, — writing,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1641, — 
'any  sent  forth  by  any  church  to  leame  the  natives' 
language,  or  to  instruct  them  in  the  religion.  First, 
because  they  say  they  have  not  to  do  with  them  being 
without,  unlesse  they  come  to  heare  and  learn 
English.  Secondly,  some  say  out  of  Rev.  zv.  8,  it 
is  not  probable  that  any  nation  more  can  be  converted, 
till  the  calling  of  the  Jews ;  "  till  the  seven  plagues 
finished  none  was  able  to  enter  in  the  temple,"  that 
is,  the  Christian  Church ;  and  the  "  seventh  viall " 
is  not  yet  poured  forth,  and  God  knowes  when  it  will 
bee.  Thirdly,  because  all  churches  among  tbem  are 
equall,  and  all  officers  equall ;  and  so,  betweene 
them,  nothing  is  done  that  way.  They  must  all 
therefore  equally  bear  the  blame ;  for  indeede  I  can 

»  Life  of  Eliot,  ul  >up.  37,  98. 
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bumbly  conceive,  that,  hy  their  principles,  no  nation    chap. 
can  or  could  ever  be  converted.    Therefore,  if  so,'  ■ — -^-^ 
he  shrewdly  aaks,  '  by  their  principles  how  can  any 
nation  be  governed  **?' 

But  a  brighter  page  in  the  ann^s  of  New  England  Eiiot,  'tbs 
now  claims  our  attention,  namely,  that  which  records  *^  induu.' 
the  piety  and  zeal  of  John  Eliot,  'the  Apostle  of 
the  Indians.'  Most  cheerfully  do  I  award  to  him 
this  honoured  title.  Nor  shall  the  feeling  of  deep 
sorrow, — excited  by  the  reflection  that  such  a  man  was 
sepaiated,  by  the  adverse  circumstances  which  this 
history  forces  so  constantly  upon  our  minds,  from  the 
Church  in  whose  bosom  he  was  nurtured, — prevent 
me  from  acknowledging,  with  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion, the  course  of  his  arduous  and  successful  labours. 
Bom  at  Nasing,  in  Essex,  in  1604,  of  parents  whose 
watchful  piety  was  the  instrument  through  which,  he 
relates,  his  'first  years  were  seasoned  with  the  fear  of 
God,  the  word,  and  prayer,'  he  repaired  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  and  there  practised  himself  in 
those  intellectual  exercises,  and  gained  those  stcnoB  of 
learning,  which  paved  the  way  for  the  duties  upon 
which  he  afterwards  entered  in  America.  He  was  early 
associated  with  the  nonconformists ;  and  his  intimacy 
with  Hooker,  afterwards  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
ministers  of  that  body  in  New  England, — whose 
friendship  he  bad  acquired  by  assisting  him  in  the 
duties  of  a  school  which  he  once  conducted  at  Little 
Baddow, — led  him  to  make  that  same  region  the 

■*  L«ch(brd'«  PUn  Duliog,  21, 
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CHAP,  scene  of  his  future  career.  That  he  had  entered 
' — . — ■  into  Holy  Orders  in  the  Church  of  England  before 
he  left  home,  is  evident  from  the  insertion  of  his 
name  in  the  list  given  by  Neal  of  the  emigrant 
clergy,  to  which  I  have  referred  above.  On  his  arrival 
at  Boston,  in  1631,  he  is  described  as  *a  well-quahRed 
minister,'  and  'preacher,'  and,  on  that  account,  was 
called  to  undertake  those  duties  in  a  church  in  that 
place,  which  governor  Winthrop  and  two  other  lay- 
men were  then  discfaarging,  in  the  absence  of  Wilson, 
its  pastor.  In  the  follo^ving  year,  he  removed  to 
Roxhury,  where  many  of  his  countrymen  and  friends 
had  settled,  with  whom  be  had  before  promised  to 
enter  into  the  relation  of  pastor,  as  soon  as  the  oppor- 
tutiity  might  arrive.  His  marriage  took  place  that 
same  year  ". 

I  pass  over  with  a  brief  notice  the  next  twelve 
years  of  Eliot's  life,  merely  observing,  that  the  most 
prominent  public  acts  recorded  of  him  during  that 
period,  were,  first,  the  censure  which  he  passed  upon 
the  terms  of  a  treaty  made  by  the  rulers  of  New 
England  with  the  Pequod  Indians,  which  gave  the 
former  great  offence;  and,  next,  the  service  which 
he  rendered  to  them  by  exposing  the  mischief  that 
arose  out  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Antinomian 
tenets  by  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  Meanwhile,  he  was 
calmly,  yet  diligently,  preparing  himself  for  his  great 
work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  Indians,  by 
learning    their   bnguage*'.     He  is   said   to  have 

"  Life  of  Eliot.  1— 11.  "  Ibid.  U— 44. 
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devoted  two  years  expressly  to  tills  object ;  forming  *'h*P' 
first  of  all, — through  the  medium  of  oral  communica-  ■ — ■• — ' 
tion  with  an  Indian  servant  who  knew  a  little  of 
the  English  language, — an  acquaintance  with  those 
strange,  uncouth  words,  which  have  no  affinity  with  or 
derivation  from  any  known  European  tongue,  and, 
according  to  the  quaint  description  of  Cotton  Mather, 
appear  to  have  '  been  growiog  ever  since  Babel  unto 
the  dimensions  to  which  they  are  nowextended;'  then, 
singling  out  some  noun,  or  verb,  and  pursuing  it 
through  all  its  variations,  until  he  arrived  at  certain 
general  rules,  by  a  careful  comparison  and  analysis  of 
which  he  was  enabled,  several  years  afterwards,  to 
draw  up  a  grammar  of  the  Indian  language.  '  Prayers 
and  pains  through  &ith  in  Christ  Jesus  will  do  any 
thing,'  are  the  words  of  pious  acknowledgment  which 
he  wrote  at  the  end  of  his  grammar,  when  he  had 
finished  it ;  and,  with  this  unquestioning  trust  in  a 
strength  mightier  than  his  own,  he  set  out,  in  1646, 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Indians  '*. 

His  first  attempt  to  '  bridle,  restrain,  and  civilize' 
the  Indians  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Roxbury, 
was  not  successful.  'They  gave  no  heed  to  it,' he 
relates,  '  but  were  weary,  and  rather  despised  what 
I  said.'  But,  afterwards  hearing  that  some  of  them 
had  expressed  a  desire  '  to  be  all  one  vrith  English- 
men,' he  told  them  that  this  unity  would  be  effected, 
if  they  would  pray  and  serve  God  as  the  English 
did,  and  labour  also  like  thent    He  offered  to  *  come 

"  Magnalis,  B.  iU.  103. 
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18,  and  teach  them, 
'  and  ohildreo,'  the  meooB  through  which  this  could 
be  done^  if  they  were  williug  to  hear  him;  and, 
having  received  their  consent,  '  from  that  day  for- 
ward,' had  '  not  failed  to  doe  what  he  could  for  their 
weliare  '*.'  The  IndianB  of  Noonanetum, — in  whose 
land  Newton  and  Watertown  are  now  built, — ^were 
the  first  whom  Eliot  visited ;  and  the  text  of  his 
first  Sermon  was  that  appropriate  passage  of  the 
prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  which  relates  the  command 
^ven  unto  him  to  bid  the  wind  breathe  upon  the 
dry  bones  of  the  valley ;  and,  that,  the  breath  coming 
*'  into  them,  they  lived,  and  stood  up  upon  their 
feet,  an  exceeding  great  army  *'."  He  describes  his 
usual  exercise  among  them  as  directed  to  four  main 
points,  besides  that  of  prayer,  namely,  catechizing 
preaching,  censuring  them,  and  answering  their 
questions.  With  respect  to  the  first  of  thes^ 
he  states, — ^io  his  letter  quoted  below,  and  written 
in  the  year  aftor  he  had  begun  his  ministratioos 
among  them, — that  the  Indian  children  and  youth 
were  expert,  being  able  to  say  readily  all  that  he  bad 
taught  them  Te3i)ectiog  the  commandmente,  the 
creation,  the  fall,  the  redemption   by  Christ;  and 

**  Eliot's  Letter  to  Sbephard,  the  Indian  word  for 'wind.*  And, 
contained  In  ■  tract  publiBhcd  by  althoug-b  Eliot  had  no  intention  af 
the  Utter  in  1648,  and  entitled  m^inganjapplicatioDDftheineaD- 
'The  dear  Sanahine  of  the  Goapel  ing  ofthii  name  to  the  subject  mat- 
breaking  forth  upon  the  Indiau,*  terofthe  text,  jet  the  singnlsrco- 
&e.p.  17.  incidence  was   remarked  bj  some 

**  Eiekiel  sxxvii.  9, 10.  This  of  the  Indiani,  'into  whom  this 
SennoD  was  preached  in  the  wig-  their  Waban  first  breathed  en- 
warn  of  an  influentiallndian,  named  Gouragement'  to  embrace  Chris- 
Waban,  or  Waubon,  which  ia  alio  tianity.     lb.  18. 
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that  even  the  aged  people,  by  the  Jrequeot  repetition  ohap. 
of  the  truths  which  they  heard,  were  enabled  to ' — v-^ 
t«acfa  them  to  their  children  at  home.  Id  his 
preaching,  he  tells  us  that  he  studied  'all  plain- 
nesse  and  brevity,'  and  that  '  many  were  very 
ettentiTe.'  The  office  of  censor  was  discharged  by 
him  with  strictness,  and  yet  with  such  tenderness  as 
to  melt  the  offender,  upon  some  occasions,  even  into 
teaifi.  But  the  particulars,  detailed  by  Eliot,  of  the 
various  instances  in  which  the  hearts  of  bis  Indian 
disciples  were  thus  touched,  as  well  as  of  those 
which  relate  to  the  fourth  division  of  his  allotted 
exercise  among  them,  namely,  the  answers  returned 
by  bim  to  the  questions  which  they  asked, — although 
fiill  of  interest  and  instruction, — ^it  is  impossible  to 
place  here  before  the  reader  in  a  condensed  form. 
In  the  works  above  referred  to,  and  in  the  various 
tracts  by  Eliot,  Maybew,  Winslow,  Shepbard,  and 
Whit6eld,  upon  the  same  subject,  they  will  be  found 
related  at  length  **. 

Besides  all  this,  Eliot  taught  the  Indians  agrical- 
ture,  and  various  kinds  of  handicraft,  supplying  the 
men  with  spades,  and  mattocks,  and  crows  of  iron, 
and  the  women  with  spinning  wheels,  which  each 
were  willing  to  employ.  Habits  of  industry  were 
thus  created  among  them;  and  the  Indians  were 
seen  not  only  bringing  fruit,  and  fish,  and  venison, 

**  Hie  aboTe  tracts  are  con-  the  Prop^tion  of  the  Gocpel  id 

tuited,  in  tiuar  orinoal  form,  b  Foreign   Part*.    The;  have  alio 

Bichop  KeDoett'i  Collection,  io  latclj'  been    repabliahed    by  the 

*  fi  of  the  Society  Tor  MfNMchutelU'  Hiitorical  Soclelf. 
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CHAP,   and  implements  of  their  own  manu&ctore  to  the 

' — - — ■  English  markets,  but  also  joining  with  English 
labourers  in  the  work  of  hay<time  and  harvest 
These  were  but  the  beginnings  of  an  orderly  and 
civilized  mode  of  life,  which  Eliot  thankfully  ac- 
knowledged as  the  earnest  of  better  things.  '  Old 
boughs,'  to  ase  his  own  words,  '  must  be  bent  a 
little  at  once ;  if  we  can  set  the  young  twiggs  in  a 
better  bent,  it  will  bee  God's  mercy.' 

Whilst  we  thus  notice  the  commencement  and 
progress  of  Eliot's  labours  among  the  Indians,  it  is 
important  to  remark  that  his  zeal  for  his  own  people 
at  Roxbury,  and  for  his  countrymen  in  the  neigh- 
bouring plantations,  seems  to  have  been  quickened 
all  the  more.  Cotton  Mather,  for  example,  speak- 
ing of  the  efforts  which  he  made  to  promote  the 
effectual  instruction  of  bis  flock,  states,  that  a  '  gram- 
mar school  he  would  always  have  in  the  town  that 
belonged  to  him.  whatever  it  cost  him  ;  and  he  im- 
portuned all  other  places  to  have  the  like.  I  can't 
forget,'  he  adds,  'the  ardour  with  which  I  once 
heard  him  pray,  in  a  synod  of  these  churches  which 
met  at  Boston  to  consider  how  the  miscarriages 
which  were  among  us  might  be  prevented;  I  say, 
with  what  fervour  he  uttered  an  expression  to  this 
purpose,  "  Lord,  for  schools  every  where  among  us ! 
that  our  schools  may  Nourish !  that  every  member 
of  this  assembly  may  go  home  and  procure  a  good 
school  to  be  encouraged  in  the  town  where  he  lives, 
that,  before  we  may  die,  we  may  be  so  happy  as  to 
see  a  good  school  encouraged  in  every  plantation  of 
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the  couQtrj."  God  so  blessed  his  endeavours,'  con-  crap, 
tinues  Mather,  '  that  Roxbury  could  not  live  quietly  - — v—' 
without  a  free  school  in  the  town ;  aud  the  issue  of 
it  has  been  one  thing,  which  has  made  me  almost 
put  the  title  of  Schola  Illustris  upon  that  little 
nursery;  that  is,  that  Rozbury  has  afforded  more 
scholars,  first  for  the  college,  and  then  for  the  public, 
than  any  town  of  its  bigness,  or,  if  I  mistake  not,  of 
twice  its  bigness,  in  New  England.  From  the  spring 
of  the  school  at  Roxbury,  there  have  run  a  large 
number  of  the  streams,  which  have  made  glad  this 
whole  city  of  God".' 

Of  the  sympathy  and  assistance  which  Eliot 
received  from  home,  whilst  he  was  striving  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  Indians, — especially  that 
manifested  by  the  establishment  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  them, — I  will 
speak  hereafter.  At  present,  looking  only  to  the 
course  of  his  own  personal  ministrations  among  the 
natives  of  the  American  continent,  the  feet  must 
not  be  overlooked,  that,  amid  many  encouraging 
signs  of  success^  he  had  to  encounter  oftentimes  the 
strenuous  opposition  of  some  for  whose  wel&re  he 
thus  diligently  and  affectionately  laboured.  The  chief 
causeof  this  opposition  was  the  open  warfare  which,  by 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  Eliot  necessarily 
proclaimed  against  the  superstitious  practices  of  the 
Indian  powaws.  These  men,  by  the  charms  and  incan- 
tations which  they  pretended  to  exercise,  maintained 

<"  Magualia,  iii.  187. 
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CHAP,  a  Strange  domioioii  over  the  souls  aod  bodies  of 
' — ^^  many  of  their  countrymen,  who  believed  that  they 
had  power  to  drive  away,  or  retain,  diseases ;  that 
they  held  intimate  communion  with  the  inviEdble 
world  of  spirits ;  and  that  the  weapons  of  the  most 
formidable  foes  fell  harmless  beneath  their  influence. 
The  Inditm  sachems  had  been,  of  course,  not  slow 
to  make  such  agency  an  instrument  to  promote  their 
own  ambitious  or  cruel  purposes;  and,  since  Chris- 
tianity demonstrated  the  whole  scheme  to  be  a 
shameful  fraud,  uid  all  the  frantic  bowlings  and 
dancings  wherewith  the  people  invoked  its  protec- 
tion, to  be  the  expression  only  of  idle  and  supersti- 
tious feais,  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  this 
exposure  would  provoke  now,  as  it  bad  provoked  in 
other  ways  aforetime,  the  wrath  alike  of  the  cn^ts- 
men  whose  trade  it  endangered,  of  the  rulers  whose 
power  it  controlled,  and  of  the  peo|^e  whose  weak- 
ness it  condemned.  This  result  was  soon  manifested 
in  the  ill  treatment  which  '  the  piaying  Indians,'  as 
they  were  called,  met  with  from  many  of  th^r 
brethren,  and  in  the  threats  of  personal  violence 
denounced  ^^nat  Eliot  himself.  But  Eliot,  nothing 
daunted,  strove  the  more  earnestly  to  gather  his 
disciples  together  into  a  safe  habitation  of  their 
own;  and,  in  1651,  succeeded  in  removing  them 
from  Noonanetum,  which  had  been  the  first  scene  of 
his  labours,  to  a  spot  upon  the  banks  of  diaries 
River,  about  eighteen  miles  to  the  south-west  of 
Boston ;  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  a  town, 
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which  was  called,  io  the  Indian  language,  Natiek,  or   chap. 
'  a  place  of  hills  ".'  ' — ^-^ 

Eliot  framed  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  new  settle- 
ment a  form  of  government,  according  to  the  model 
of  that  proposed  hj  Jethro  unto  MoAes  for  the 
Israelites  " ;  by  which  the  whole  people  were  divided 
into  portions  of  tens,  and  fifties;  and  hundreds ;  and 
rulers,  elected  by  themselves,  were  set  over  each. 
Solemn  religioos  services  marked  the  fii«t  institution 
of  this  government..  In  a  few  weeks  afterwards, 
Eodicot,  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  Wilson, 
one  of  its  chief  pastors,  came  over  to  Natick,  and 
satisfied  themselves  of  the  success  which  thus  fkr  bad 
attended  Eliofs  design.  They  surveyed  the  bridge, 
which  the  Indians  had  already  built  over  the  river;  . 
the  houses,  which  were  finst  rising  up  beneath  their 
hands  in  the  three  streets  marked  out  along  its 
banks ;  and  the  various  evidences  of  ingenuity  and 
labour,  displayed  in  the  articles  of  their  own  manu- 
&cture.  They  heard,  too,  the  Indian  schoolmaster 
read,  line  by  line,  a  p^m  which  EHot  translated, 
and  which  was  sung  by  the  men  and  women  who 
were  present ;  and  Eliot  himself  pray,  and  preach, 
and  catechize  in  the  Indian  language.  They  care- 
fully examined  all  the  plans  which  he  bad  still  in 
contemplation  (or  the  improvement  of  his  people ; 
and  returned  to  Boston,  full  of  wonder  and  hope  at 
the  things  which  they  had  seen  and  heard.  The 
work  continued  to  spread.  Other  tovms  were  designed 
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CHAP  for  the  reception  of '  the  prating  Indians ;'  and,  among 
' — ^-^  the  young  men  who  had  heen  trained  under  Eliot's 
own  superintendence,  some  were  already  found  fit  to 
be  selected  by  him  for  the  discharge  of  naissionary 
duties  among  their  brethren.  But  the  work  did 
not  thus  go  forward,  without  experiencing  many 
checks  and  hindrances.  Sometimes,  imputations  of 
disafTection  to  the  English  were  falsely  cast  upon 
'  the  praying  Indians ;'  at  other  times,  the  miscon- 
duct of  individual  members  of  their  body  laid  upon 
them  the  heavy  burden  of  a  real  reproach ;  and,  when 
the  tidings  of  the  latter  reached  England,  they  gave 
a  specious  pretext  to  the  many  who,  at  all  times, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  are  glad  enough  to  find, 
in  the  alleged  fiiilure  of  missionary  enterprises,  an 
excuse  for  their  own  refusal  to  co-operate.  Hence, 
Eliot  vras  led  to  exercise  a  more  than  ordinary  cir- 
cumspection, before  he  brought  his  disciples  into 
that  form  of  religious  organization  which  he  thought 
the  best;  and,  it  was  not  until  the  year  1660,  that 
he  admitted  the  Indians  of  Natick  into  what  was 
called  church-covenant. 

The  limits,  which  I  have  prescribed  to  myself  in 
the  present  chapter,  might  here  lead  me  to  postpone 
the  consideration  of  the  sequel  of  Eliot's  career.  But, 
as  this  would  be  obviously  an  inconvenient  course, 
I  will  now  place  it  before  the  reader,  as  briefly  as  I 
can  ;  observing  only  that  the  period  of  the  Restora^ 
tiou,  to  which  the  story  of  his  life  has  now  brought 
me,  is  one  of  the  very  few  in  which  the  conduct  of 
Eliot  seems  to  have  received,  or  to  have  deserved, 
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ensnre.  The  censure  in 
proToked  by  the  publication  of  a  work,  written  by>~ 
him,  and  entitled  'The  Christian  Commonwealth,' 
which  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Massachusetts 
declared  to  be  full  of  the  most  pernicious  principles 
towards  all  established  governments,  especially  the 
government  established  in  their  native  country.  The 
authorities  of  New  England  were  most  desirous,  as 
we  shall  see  presently,  to  propitiate,  at  this  particu- 
lar juncture,  the  fevour  of  the  restored  monarch ; 
and  from  this  cause,  probably,  were  led  to  pass  a 
more  stringent  censure  upon  Eliot's  treatise  than 
they  would  have  otherwise  thought  it  necessary  to 
Lave  done.  Indeed,  his  biographer  expressly  states  it 
as  his  opinion  that  this  disapproval  of  the  work  was 
an  act  *of  state  policy;*  and,  that,  'had  it  been 
received  in  New  England  during  the  ascendancy  of 
the  Republicans,  it  would  have  probably  incurred 
no  censure.'  It  is  impossible  now  to  determine  how 
far  this  opinion  is  likely  to  be  correct;  for  it  is  said 
that  not  a  single  copy  of  Eliot's  '  Christian  Common- 
wealth' exists.  All  that  we  know  is,  that  he  publicly 
retracted  the  work  which  had  provoked  such  grave 
censure ;  offered  no  defence  of  the  expressions  or  sen- 
timents to  which  objection  had  been  taken ;  and  ex- 
jiressed  himself  ready  to  maintain  principles  the  very 
opposite  of  those  which  had  been  imputed  to  hira 
therein.  In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  the  necessary 
evidence,  it  will  be  right  to  abstain  from  oaring 
any  judgment  with  respect  to  the  motives  which 
directed  Eliot  upon  this  occasion. 

VOL.  II.  c  c 
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CHAP.  His  great  woric  of  translatiog  the  Holy  Scriptnrea 
' — --^  into  the  Indian  language,  is  the  next  point  which 
demands  attention.  It  had  long  been  occupying  his 
time  and  thoughts;  but  the  prospect  of  its  publica- 
tion was,  for  many  years,  too  far  removed  to  admit 
the  hope  of  being  realized.  It  seemed  as'  if  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  which  EUot  could 
leave  behind  him,  was  to  be  limited  to  those  passages 
which,  by  frequent  oral  repetition,  he  had  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  the  Indians.  But,  at  length,  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New 
England,  of  whose  institution  I  have  before  made 
mention,  resolved  to  undertake  the  expense  of  print- 
ing the  N^w  Testament.  The  types,  and  press,  and 
other  materials  necessary  for  the  work,  having  been 
sent  out  from  England  to  America,  it  was  forth- 
with begun  in  that  country,  under  the  superin- 
tendauce  of  Eliot,  and  completed  soon  after  the 
Restoration.  Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  Society's  Charter,  in  the  early 
part  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  the  printing  of 
the  Old  Testament  was  begun.  In  1663,  the  whole 
work  was  completed ;  and  a  Catechism,  and  the 
Psalms  in  Indian  verse,  were  added.  The  edition  is 
said  to  have  consisted  of  fifteen  hundred  copies ;  and 
assistance  is  reported  to  have  been  expected  from,  and 
probably  was  given  by,  Sion  College.  But  the  great 
and  animating  spirit  at  home,  by  which  energy  was 
communicated  to  this  and  other  kindred  works,  at 
this  time,  was  Robert  Boyle ;  and  the  correspondence, 
carried  on  between  him  and  Eliot,  upon  the  various 
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subjects  so  dear  to  both  of  them,  is  one  of  the  most 
cheering  facta  which  we  are  permitted  to  contem- "" 
plate   in  an   age  so  unhappily  conspicuous  for  its 
religious  feuds. 

la  1680,  a  second  edition  of  the  Indian  New  Tes- 
tament was  printed ;  and  a  second  of  the  Old,  in 
1685.  These  were  the  last;  for  the  language 
is  now  extinct  It  is,  indeed, — as  the  biogra- 
pher of  Eliot  has  remarked, — '*a  thought  full  of 
melancholy  interest,  that  the  people  for  whom  it 
was  designed,  may  no  longer  be  considered  on  the 
roll  of  living  men.'  Had  this  thought  been  present 
to  the  mind  of  the  translator,  it  might  have  relaxed 
the  strength  of  his  zeal,  and  cast  a  shade  over  the 
hopes  of  his  declining  years.  But,  labouring  as  he 
did  for  the  men  among  whom  he  lived,  he  knew  not 
what  it  was  to  iaiter  or  grow  weaiy.  In  1664,  when 
he  was  sixty  years  of  age,  he  published  an  Indian 
translation  of  Baxter's  'Call  to  the  Unconverted.' 
Fourteen  years  after  this,  we  find  him  publishing  an 
English  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.  Again,  in  1686, 
when  he  was  past  his  eighty-first  year,  he  published 
an  Indian  translation  of  Boyle's  '  Practice  of  Piety  ;* 
and,  three  years  later  still,  in  a  letter  to  Boyle,  Eliot 
requests  him  to  assist  the  printing  of  two  other 
small  tracts,  which  he  had  translated  some  years 
previously.  The  course  of  such  studies  had  naturally 
led  Eliot,  from  the  first,  to  draw  up,  in  a  formal 
shape,  the  rules  and  olwervations  which  he  had  been 
compelled  to  make  for  his  own  use ;  and,  having 
thus  put  together  the  materials  of  an  Indian 
cc2 
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CHAP.    Primer,  and  afterwards  of  au  IndJaa  Grammar,  he 
' — .-^— '  published  them.    The  latter  appeared  in  1666. 

Occupied  thus  with  labours,  which  he  eeems  to 
have  prosecuted  with  as  much  vigour  in  the  evening, 
as  in  the  noon-day,  of  his  long  life,  he  could  reckon 
up,  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  alone,  not  less 
than  fourteen  towns  of  '  praying  Indians,'  containing 
eleven  hundred  inhabitants;  and,  in  Plymouth,  and 
Nantucket,  and  Martha's  Vineyard,  were  many  more 
settlements,  under  the  care  of  other  ministers.  The 
gross  amount  of  their  population,  includiug  those 
before  reckoned,  was  between  three  and  four  thou- 
sand. The  disastrous  war  with  the  celebrated  Indian 
chief  Philip,  which  broke  out  in  1675, — and  which 
will  be  noticed  hereafter, — ^gave  indeed  a  grievous 
blow  to  the  hopes  of  £]iot  and  his  disciples ;  and 
the  spirit  of  exasperation  againet  the  Indians,  which 
the  progress  of  Philip's  war  created,  at  times  vented 
itself  even  against  the  person  of  their  venerated 
father  in  the  feith.  But  be  swerved  not  from  the 
line  of  patient  and  stedfast  duty.  Although  the 
villages  of  his  dear  people  were,  in  many  places 
destroyed, — insomuch  that,  as  he  states  in  a  letter 
to  Boyle,  the  places  of  their  assembling  for  public 
worship  in  Massachusetts  were  speedily  reduced  to 
four; — although  the  bonds  of  confidence  and  peace 
among  the  surviving  InbabitaDts  were  sorely  injured, 
he  still  watched  over  them  and  comforted  them ;  cou- 
rageously defending  them  against  iaise  accusers ;  and 
earnestly  striving  to  build  up  agajn,  in  faith  and  hope, 
the  breaches  which  men's  violent  passions  had  made 
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among  them.  When  the  var  was  brought  to  an  chap. 
end,  and  the  mnch-dreaded  Philip  was  no  more, ' — -r-^ 
Kliot  was  distinguished  by  the  zeal  with  which  he 
sought  to  repress  the  cruel  practice  whicb  then 
sprang  up  of  selling  the  Indian  prisoners  into  slavery. 
He  writes  to  Boyle,  in  1683,  entreating  him  to  exert 
his  interest  for  the  deliverance  of  some  of  these  poor 
captives,  whom  he  heard  had  been  sent  to  Tangier, 
and  to  secure  to  them  the  means  of  retuniing  home ; 
adding, '  I  am  persuaded  that  Christ  will  at  the  great 
day  reckon  it  among  your  deeds  of  charity  done  for 
hia  name's  sake.' 

And  thus,  even  to  the  last  hour  of  his  existence, 
'the  Apostle  of  the  Indians'  sustained,  with  un- 
deviating  constancy,  the  duties  of  his  high  and  holy 
caltiag ;  and  when,  as  he  confessed,  the  powers  of 
his  understanding,  and  memory,  and  speech  were 
failing  him,  he  could  yet  bless  God  that  his  charity 
held  oat  still,  and  rather  grew  than  fiiiled.  He 
still  preached  to  his  disciples,  once  every  two  months, 
although  bowed  down  beneath  the  burden  of  fbor- 
Bcore  and  three  years.  The  clouds  which  for  a  time 
had  hung  over  the  villages  of  his  Indian  converts 
gradually  dispersed;  he  was  cheered  by  the  con- 
viction that  his  labour  among  them  had  not  been  in 
vain ;  and,  in  one  of  his  latest  letters  to  Boyle, — in 
which  be  speaks  of  himself  as  drawing  near  his 
home, — he  adds  the  expression  of  his  joy,  that, 
at  such  a  moment,  he  conld  take  leave  of  his 
honoured  friend  with  thankfulness.  He  died  on 
the  20th  of  May,  1690;  and  the  last  words  which 
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CHAP,    trembied  upon  his  lips,  were  repeated  exhortations 
' — -^-^  to  prayer, and  the  exclamation,  'Welcome,  joy'"!' 
Let  us  trust  that  words  such  as  these,  uttered  at 
such  a  moment,  by  such  a  man,  were  an  eameet  of 
the  blessing  stored  up  for  him  amid  "  the  spirits  of 
the  just   men  made  perfect,   the  general  assembly 
and  church  of  the  first-born,  which  are  written  in 
heaTen  '•'." 
Society  for        I  havo  Bsid,  in  the  above  notice  of  the  life  of 
th"?j^i'  Eliot,  that  the  quarter,  from  which  he  derived  the 
Engilnd,     moaus  of  pubhshing  his  translation  of  the  Holy 
^n  isill.      Scriptures  into  the  Indian  language,  was  the  Society 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  New  England.     It 
was  established  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, July  27,  1649,  with  power  to  receive  and 
to  apply  monies  for  the  purposes  therein  set  forth. 
A  general  contribution  also  was  required,  under  the 
same  authority,  to  be  made  throughout  England  and 
Wales ;  and  ministers  were  directed  to  read  it  before 
their  several  congregations,  and  to  exhort  them  to 
promote  by  their  offerings  the  work  proposed.     The 
Universities,  moreover,  issued  public  letters  to  the 
same  effect ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  appeal  was  extended 
to  the  army,  beneath  whose  power,  at  that  time,  all 
other  authorities  in  the  laud  bowed  down.     From 
these  several  sources, — notwithstanding  the  miserable 
condition  into  which  England  was  thrown  by  the 
Civil  War  so  long  raging  within  her  borders,  and  not 
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yet  terminated, — a  fund  of  considerable  amount  was  ^^Jf- 
raised ;  and  lands  were  also  purchased  of  the  value  ' — " — ' 
of  fire  or  six  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  vested  in 
a  corporation,  of  which  Judge  Steele  was  the  first 
president,  and  Henry  Ashurst  its  first  treasurer. 
The  readiness  with  which  the  resources  of  this 
Society  were  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  Eliot'i 
laboora,  has  just  been  noticed ;  and  also  the  revival 
of  its  powers,  nnder  a  new  Charter,  after  the  Besto- 
ration,  owing  chiefly  to  the  zealous  exertions  of 
Robert  Boyle'**.  The  difiiculties,  which  Boyle  and 
others  had  to  encounter,  before  they  attained  this 
important  olgect,  will  be  brought  under  our  atten- 
tion, when  we  come  to  describe  more  fully  the  con- 
duct  of  that  great  and  good  man.  At  present,  I 
must  content  myself  with  recording  the  &ct,  as  an 
index  of  that  largeness  of  heart  and  depth  of  sym- 
pathy which  united  again,  in  one  common  work  of 
piety,  those  whom  the  divisions  of  that  day  had 
sefMrated. 

The  manifestation  of  such  union,  it  must  be  con-  senntiM  of 
fessed,  was  rare ;  for  the  wildness  of  religious  zeal  had  \i^t£ 
grown  stronger  by  indulgenca  The  impatience,  vrith 
whichit  hadspumed  control  at  home,  was  onlyequalled 
by  its  determination  to  exact  submission  &om  others 
abroad,  wheresoever  it  had  the  power  to  do  so ;  and 
hence  the  severities  of  New  England's  rale  must  ever 
form  a  prominent  feature  in  its  history.  The  strin- 
gent injustice  of  the  penal  enactments,  made  by  the 
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General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  at  aa  early  period 
'  of  its  existence,  has  already  been  pointed  out ;  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  remark,  that  these  were  not  miti- 
gated by  the  lapse  of  time.  On  the  contrary,  by 
becoming  more  familiar  with  the  operation  of  such 
penalties,  the  settlers  in  New  England  were  led  to 
regard  this  rigour  as  indispensable  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  religious  truth,  and  to  carry  it  to  even  more 
painful  extremities.  Above  all,  the  capital  error, 
which  I  have  before  pointed  out,  of  pretending  to 
govern,  according  to  the  terms  of  their  Charter,  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  mother  country, 
whilst  flagrant  violation  of  them  was  committed  in 
many  important  particulars,  led  to  the  most  per- 
nicious consequences.  The  character  of  these  is 
described  with  great  truth  and  power,  in  a  remark- 
able pamphlet  of  tiiat  day,  entitled,  *  New  Bnglaiid's 
Jonas  cast  up  at  London,'  &c.  It  was  published  in 
1647,  by  certain  parties,  whose  names  are  attached 
to  a  Petition  contained  in  it,  and  who  thereby  sought, 
but  in  vain,  to  remedy  the  evils  of  which  they  com- 
plained. Thoy  state  that  Massachusetts  had  been 
planted  by  the  encouragement  given  in  the  Charter 
to  believe  that  a  similarity  of  government  with  that 
of  the  mother  country  was  to  be  maintained  in  the 
province;  but  that  they  were  unable  to  trace  any 
such  grounds  of  agreement;  that  'an  over-greedy 
spirit  of  arbitrary  power'  was  ruling  over  all ;  '  the 
scale  of  justice  too  much  bowed  and  unequally 
ballanced;*  that  their  'lives,  liberties,  and  estates,' 
were   thereby   placed   in  jeopardy;    and  that   the 
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terms  of  the  oaths  required  of  them,  were  expounded  *^^J^' 
according  to  the  will  of  tbt^e  who  imposed  them, ' — - — ' 
'  and  not  according  to  a  due  and  unbowed  rule  of  law, 
which  is  the  true  interpreter  of  all  oaths  to  all  men, 
whether  judge  or  judged.'  They  complain  further 
of  the  hardship  of  the  enactment,  to  which  I  have 
before  called  the  reader's  attention,  namelj,  that  of 
making  secular  privileges  dependent  upon  their  arbi- 
trary rules  of  church-membership.  Hence,  many,  they 
say,  were  not  only  '  debarred  from  all  civil  imploy- 
ment,'  who  were  '  well  qualified,'  but  were  not  per^ 
mitted  '  so  much  as  to  have  any  vote  in  choosing 
magistmtes,  captains,  or  other  civil  and  military 
officers ;  notwithstanding  they  have  here  expended 
their  youth,  borne  the  burthen  of  the  day,  wasted 
much  of  their  estates  for  the  subsistence  of  these  poor 
plantations,  and  paid  all  assessments,  taxes,  rates,  at 
least  equal  to,  if  not  exceeding  others.'  Again,  they 
assert,  that  there  were  '  divers  sober,  righteous,  and 
godly  men,  eminent  for  knowledge,  and  other 
gracious  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  no  ways  scandalous 
in  their  lives  and  conversations,  members  of  the 
Churches  of  England,'  who  were  not  only  '  detained 
from  the  seals  of  the  covenant  of  free  grace,'  but 
'compelled,  under  a  severe  fine,  every  Lord's-day 
to  appeore  at  the  congregation, — and  in  some  places 
forced  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  those 
ministers  who  vouchsafe  not  to  take  them  into  their 
flock ;' — that  they  were  '  not  accounted  so  much  as 
brethren,  nor  publickelyso  called;  nor  was  Christian 
vigilance  (commanded  to  all)  any  way  exercised  to 
them.'    Hence,  the  Petitionee  declared  their  belief 
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CHAP,  that  *au  ocean  of  iaconveniences'  abouaded;  'di9> 
— ,J—  honour  to  God  sod  his  ordinances,  little  profit  by 
the  ministery,  incresse  of  Anabaptism,  and  of  those 
that  totally  contemn  all  ordinances  as  Tain,  fading  of 
Christian  graces,  decrease  of  brotherly  love,  heresies, 
schisms,'  &a  '•* 

If,  Irom  the  consideration  of  these  causes  of  com- 
plaint we  turn  to  those  arising  from  the  oppression 
with  which  all  persons,  who  ventured  to  proclaim 
religious  opinions  at  variance  with  those  of  the 
rulers  of  New  England,  were  treated  by  them,  we 
shall  find  that  the  lapse  of  time  only  gave  increased 
force  to  its  severity.  Thus,  to  take  the  case  of 
the  Quakers.  The  law  of  banishment — which,  I 
have  said,  was  passed  in  1652,  against  what  was 
called  that '  cursed  sect,' — was  followed  by  another, 
in  1667,  which  provided  that  the  oilfending  Quaker, 
should,  *  for  the  first  offence,  if  a  male,'  have  '  one 
of  his  ears  cnt  ofl^  and  be  kept  at  work  in  the 
House  of  Correction  'till  he  could  be  sent  away 
on  his  own  charges ;  and,  for  the  second  offence,  his 
other  ear  should  be  cut  oS,  and  be  kept  in  the  House 
of  Correction  as  aforesaid ;'  and,  *  if  a  woman,  then 
to  be  severely  whipt,  and  kept  as  aforestud  as  the 
male  for  the  first  offence ;  and,  for  the  second,  she 
should  be  alike  used  as  aforesaid;  and  for  every 
Quaker,  he  or  she,  that  should  a  third  time  offend, 
they  should  have  their  tongues  bored  through  with  an 
hot  iron,  and  be  kept  at  the  House  of  Correction  to 
work  'till  they  be  sent  away  at  their  own  charge  "^' 

""  New  Englwd'j  JonaB.  &c.  8—12.  ""  Neal,  i.  296. 
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But  such  aeveritieBonljmade  those  against  whom  they  S[y|f' 
were  enforced  more  resolute  in  eoflering  them.  They  ' — ■ — ' 
would  rather  remain  in  prison,  than  pay  the  fees  re- 
quired of  them,  after  the  period  of  imprisonment  had 
expired.  On  one  occasion,  when  Harris,  a  Quaker 
from  Barhadoa,  and  two  women, — who  had  been  im- 
prisoned at  Boston,  in  1658,  for  disturbing  the  public 
worship, — manifested  a  more  than  common  obstinacy, 
the  gaoler,  in  despair,  consulted  the  magistrates,  who 
ordered  him  '  to  whip  them  twice  a  week  if  they 
would  not  work,  and  the  first  time  to  add  five  stripea 
to  the  former  ten,  and  each  time  after  to  add  three 
more.'  But  Neal  acknowledges  that  they  were  not 
to  be  tamed  by  these  methods ;  and  that,  after  one 
of  them  had  been  almost  whipt  to  death,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  order,  the  party  were  dismissed  upon 
the  payment  of  the  charges  by  their  friends  '*'. 
Nay,  in  the  same  year,  a  law  was  passed  by  the  Court 
of  Magistrates,  which  condemned  Quakers  to  death, 
by  a  voice  of  the  majority,  without  even  the  inters 
Tention  of  a  trial  by  jury.  The  law  was  passed  too 
in  the  Court  of  Deputies  by  a  majority  of  one ;  but, 
afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  expressed 
against  such  ezcessive  tyranny,  the  trial  by  jury  was 
allowed.  Soon  afterwards,  four  Queers,  three  men 
and  a  woman,  were  actually  condemned  to  death, 
and  hanged  in  Boston,  by  rirtue  of  this  law.  The 
clamour  which  such  severities  excited,  not  only  in 
America  but  Europe,  against  the  government  of 
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CHAP.  Massachusetts,  led  tbe  ma^strates  to  publish  a 
' — .-^— '  declaration  in  defence  of  their  conduct  It  is 
given  at  length  by  Neal ;  and  the  weakness  of  its 
reasoning  must  therefore  be  exposed,  as  long  as  his 
History  of  New  England  shall  be  remembered.  He 
is  forced  to  confess  that  such  conduct '  sullied  the 
glory  of  their  former  sufferiugs  from  the  Bishops ; 
for  now  it  appeared  that  tbe  New  England  Puritans 
were  no  better  friends  to  liberty  of  conscience  than 
their  adTorsaries ;  and  that  the  question  between 
them  was  not,  whether  one  party  of  Christians  should 
have  power  to  oppress  another,  but  who  should  have 
that  power'".' 

With  the  Restoration,  came  a  respite  from  such 
atrocious  severities  in  New  England ;  and  an  order 
was  issued,  Sept.  9,  1661,  to  Governor  Endicott,  by 
Charles  the  Second,  forbidding  him  to  proceed  any 
further  in  auy  proceedings  against  Quakers,  whether 
condemned  or  imprisoned ;  and  commanding  him  to 
send  them  to  England,  together  with  tbe  charges 
laid  against  them,  to  the  end  that  such  course  might 
be  taken  with  them  there,  'as  should  be  agreeable 
to  the  English  laws'".* 
AddrcMof       An  Address  from  Massachusetts  to  Charles  tbe 

Cqarla  the 

Seconi  Second  was  even  then  on  its  way  to  England,  which 
could  leave  no  doubt  that  the  above  order  would  be 
promptly  obeyed.  Indeed,  the  only  subject  of  asto- 
nishment is,  that  men  who  put  their  hands  to  such 
an  Address,  if  they  really  intended  all  that  it  imports, 

**>  Ibid.  306—812.  ■"  lUd.  816. 
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bLouM  have  hesitated  to  obey  any  mandate  which    ^"*''- 
proceeded  from  their  Sovereign.     I  subjoin  the  Ad-  ' — ■ — ' 
dress,  in  the  form  in  which  I  have  copied  it  from 
the  original  MS.  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  as  a 
sample  of  the  train  of  thought  and  huiguage  preva- 
lent in  that  day. 

*To  the  High  and  Mighty  Prince,  Charles  the 
Second,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Great  Britaiiie, 
France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  y*  Faith,  &c 

'  Illustrious  Sir, 

'That  Majesty  and  Benignity  both  sat  upon 
[the]  Throne,  whereunto  yoar  Outcast  made  their 
former  Address,  Witness  this  second  Eucharistical 
approach  unto  the  best  of  Kings,  who  to  other 
titles  of  Royalty  common  to  him  with  other  Gods 
amongst  men,  delighted  herein  more  peculiarly  to 
conforme  himselfe  to  the  God  of  Gods,  in  that  hee 
hath  not  despised  nor  abhorred  y*  affliction  of  the 
afflicted,  neither  hath  hee  bid  bis  face  from  him, 
but  when  hee  cryed  hee  beard. 

*  Our  Petition  was  the  representation  of  an  Exile's 
necessitys,  this  script,  gratulatory  and  lowly,  is  the 
reflexion  of  the  gracious  rays  of  Christian  Majesty. 
There  wee  besought  your  fevor  by  presenting  to  a 
compassionate  eye  tliat  bottle  full  of  tears  shed  by 
ns  in  this  Jeshimon,  here  wee  alsoe  acknowledge 
the  efficacy  of  Regal  influence  to  qualify  these  salt 
waters.  The  mission  of  ours  was  accompany'd  with 
these  Churches  sitting  in  sackcloth.  The  reception 
of  yours  was  y*  holding  forth  of  the  scepter  of  life. 
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CHAP.  '  Wee  are  deeply  sensible  of  your  Majestie's  ioti- 
' — ^ — '  mation  rekting  to  InstramentB  of  Satan  acted  by 
impulse  diabolical.  Venner  (not  to  say  whence  bee 
came  to  us)  went  out  from  us,  because  bee  was  not 
of  us.  God  preserve  your  Ma'^  from  all  emissaries 
agitated  by  an  infernall  spirit  under  wbat  appellation 
soever  disguised.  Luther  sometimes  wrote  to  tbe 
Senate  of  Mulboyson  to  beware  of  tbe  wolfe 
Munster. 

'Ro}™]  Sir,  Your  just  title  to  tbe  Crown  en- 
tbronizetb  you  in  our  consciences;  your  gracious- 
ness  in  our  affections ;  that  inspiretb  unto  Duty,  this 
naturalizeth  unto  Loyalty:  thence  wee  call  you 
Lord,  hence  a  Sa-riour.  Mephibosbetb  '",  bow  pre- 
judicialy  soever  misrepresented,  yet  rejoiceth  that  tbe 
King  is  come  in  peace  to  his  owne  bouse.  Now  the 
Lord  bath  dealt  well  with  our  Lord  tbe  King, may  New 
England  under  your  Royal  protection  bee  permitted 
still  to  sing  tbe  Lord's  song  in  this  strange  land.  It 
shall  bee  noe  griefe  of  heart  for  the  blessing  of  a 
people  ready  to  perish  dayly  to  come  upon  your 
Ma''',  the  blessing  of  your  poor  people,  who  (not 
here  to  allege  tbe  innocency  of  our  cause,  touching 
which  let  us  live  noe  longer  than  wee  subject  our- 
selves to  an  orderly  tr^  thereof)  though  in  the  par- 
ticulars of  subscription  and  conformity  supposed  to 
bee  under  the  hallucinations  of  weak  brethren ;  yet 

'°*  By  this  term  the  Court  of  intimating  thereby  ths.!  its  condi- 

MaasacnuiettB  hid  desi^ited  the  tion  vu  u  much  to  be  pitied  m 

Golooy,  in  tbe  fint  Adilrau  which  that  of  the  laoie  ion  of  Jon«tb*Q. 

the;  HDt  to  Cbarte*  the  Secood,  2  Sam.  iv.  4. 
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crave  leave,  with  all  humility,  to  say  whether  the    *^^.^/- 

voluntary  quitting  of  our  native  and  dearest  Country  ' ' 

bee  not  sufficient  to  expiate  soe  innocent  a  mistake 
(if  a  mistake)  let  God,  Angels,  y  M&j'',  and  all  good 
men,  judge. 

'  Now  hee  in  whose  hands  the  times  and  Tryals  of 
the  Children  of  men  are,  who  hath  made  year  Ma'' 
remarkahly  parallell  to  the  most  eminent  of  Kings, 
both  for  the  space  and  kind  of  your  troubles,  soe  as 
that  very  day  cannot  bee  excepted  wherein  they 
drove  him  from  abiding  in  the  inheritance  of  the 
Lord,  saying  goe  serve  other  Gods,  make  you  alsoe 
(which  is  the  Crown  of  all)  more  and  more  like  unto 
him,  in  being  a  man  after  God's  own  heart  to  doe 
■whatsoever  hee  will.  Yea,  as  the  Lord  was  with 
David,  Boe  let  bim  hee  with  your  most  excellent 
Majesty,  and  make  the  throne  of  King  Charles  the 
Second  both  greater  and  better  than  the  Throne  of 
king  David,  or  than  the  Throne  of  your  Royal  Pro- 
genitors. Soe  shall  always  pray, 
'  Great  Sir, 
*  Your  M^''"  most  hnmble  and  loyal  subject^ 
Jo.  Endicott,  Gov', 

in  the  name  and  by  y*  order  of  y*  General  Court 
of  Massachusets,  in  New  England. 

•August  7,  1661.' 

Language  such  as  this, — proceeding  from  a  people 
who  had  refused  to  admit  those  claims  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  which  they  thought  trenched,  or  were 
likely  to  trench,  upon  the  privileges  of  the  royal 
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CHAP.  Charter  already  conferred  upon  them  ;  aud  who  had 
' — ' — '  therefore  claimed,  and  obtained,  from  that  body 
freedom  from  ita  juriadiction '"*, — might  certainly 
have  justified  Charles  and  his  counsellors  in  looking 
for  more  than  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  his 
authority  from  his  Bubjects  in  New  England.  Ban- 
croft, indeed,  would  fain  escape  from  the  charge  of 
Oriental  adulation,  brought  against  similar  Addresses 
made  to  Charles  and  his  Parliameot,  in  the  year  of  the 
Restoration, — and  to  which  the  reader  will  observe 
that  reference  is  made  in  ttte  document  just  pre- 
sented to  his  notice^ — by  alleging,  that,  whilst  their 
hyperbolical  language  was  borrowed  from  the  man- 
ners of  the  East,  which  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  made  so  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Massachusetts,  the  spirit  which  they  breathed  is 
republican.  This  defence,  I  think,  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted as  valid,  even  if  the  facts  upon  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  rest  were  such  as  they  are  said  to  have  been ; 
since  familiarity  with  the  language  of  the  Inspired 
Volume  ought  never  to  be  made  a  screen  to  hide 
the  contradiction  between  words  and  the  sentiments 
which  they  are  intended  to  convey.  But,  in  the 
case  of  the  second  Address,  of  which  a  copy  has 
been  placed  before  the  reader,  even  this  excuse 
must  be  wanting  "';  for,  how  can  the  spirit  of  repub- 
licanism, in  any  sense,  be  said  with  truth  to  animate 

"•  Bancroft,  i.  440—443.  the  MasMchusetti  Historictl  So- 

'"*  Ibid.  ii.  71.     I  faive  not  yet  cirtj,  although  it  ist  in  Haurd,  ii). 

been  alile  to  find  the  second  Ad-  593.     I  have  fhereror«  l>ceii  the 

droM,  of  which  a  coj^  la  giien  more  aniimig  to  call  attention  to 

above,  in  anj'  of  the   Volumes  of  it  here. 
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men,  who  openly  acknowledge  that  the  King's  just  chap. 
title  to  the  Crown  enthronizeth  bim  in  their  con- ' — ^ — ' 
sciencefi,  and  his  graciousness  in  their  affections? 

Before  I  close  this  chapter,  it  may  be  convenient  ^^"^ 
to  glance,  for  a  moment,  at  the  possessions  which  |™p^™ 
other  European  powers  bad  acquired  during  this  ^™''"'^. 
period  in  North  America,  and  the  consequences  p*""^ 
resulting  therefrom  to  our  own  Colonies.  The  cii^ 
cumstances,  onder  which  the  first  settlements  made 
in  Acadia  and  Canada  by  the  French,  and  by  the 
Dutch  in  Manhattan  Island,  during  the  reign  of 
James  the  First,  and  the  collisions  which  then 
ensued  between  them  and  the  English,  have  already 
been  described  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  cb^ter  in  my 
first  Volume.  I  now  have  to  observe  the  consequences 
arising^from  the  renewal  of  hostilities  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  in  the  early  part  of  Charles  the 
First's  reign,  in  the  same  regnons.  Both  the  French 
settlements  of  Port  Boyal  and  Quebec  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  commanders  who  were  then 
ordered  to  attack  them ;  but  theses  and  the  extensive 
provinces  to  which  they  severally  belonged,  wer^ 
throogh  the  dexterous  policy  of  Bichelien,  restored 
to  France  under  the  treaty  of  1632  ■". 

The  Dutch,  having  been  led,  in  1610,  by  the  genius 
and  enterprise  of  Hudson,  to  the  entrance  of  the  noble 
river  which  has  ever  since  borne  his  name,  con- 
ferred, a  few  years  afterwards,  upon  the  Amsterdam 

"<  Ibid.  i.  384,  335 ;  Clwlniere,  BS. 
VOL.  II.  D  d 
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CHAP-  branch  of  their  West  India  Company,  an  undefined 
' — ■ — '  portion  of  North  America,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  the  New  Netherlands.  In  1623,  this  terri- 
tory was,  to  a  certain  degree,  marlced  out  by  the 
diecoTeries  made  by  their  agents,  and  embraced  the 
region  from  the  south  shore  of  Delaware  Bay,  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  five  degrees  northward,  and  along 
the  western  shore  of  the  river  Hudson.  The  per- 
manent settlement  of  New  York, — then  called  New 
Amsterdam,— of  which  the  foundations  had  been 
before  laid  upon  Manhattan  Island,  is  assigned  to 
this  period.  The  proverbial  indnstry  and  persever- 
ance of  these  new  settlers  upon  the  American  con- 
tinent, soon  gained  further  increase  of  territory  and 
power.  And, — notwithstanding  the  serious  checks 
which  they  received  in  their  progress  from  various 
Indian  tribes,  and  the  many  intrusions  which  dis- 
turbed them,  as  they  drew  near  to  the  province  of 
Ckinnectieut,  from  the  emigrants  of  England  and 
Massachusetts,  who,  we  have  already  seen,  were 
gathering  rapidly  apon  those  shores, — the  Dutch 
still  held  on  their  course '". 

Other  competitors  from  Europe,  at  the  same 
time,  started  up  against  them, — bnt  without  any 
permanent  success, — upon  the  opposite  quarter  to 
Connecticut  In  163d,  a  band  of  emigrants  from 
Sweden  and  Finland,  established  themselves  in  De- 
laware Bay,  upon  land  which  they  purchased  from 
the  natives,  on  the  south-west  border  of  the  New 

"»  Ibid.  ii.  275—277. 
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Netherlands.  Spreadiog  themselves  on  the  western  chap. 
bank  of  Delaware  river,  over  the  province  now  called  — .-^ 
Pennsylvania,  they  gave  to  the  territory  which  they 
thus  acquired,  the  name  of  New  Sweden.  But  the 
power  of  their  Dutch  neighbours  was  too  great  for 
them.  The  help,  which  the  Swedes  might  have 
received  from  home, — if  the  energy  and  wisdom  of 
Gustavus  and  Oxenstiem  had  still  survived  to  keep 
their  European  rivals  in  awe, — was  no  longer  theirs ; 
and,  in  little  more  than  seventeen  years  from  its 
commencement,  the  Colony  of  New  Sweden  sur^ 
rendered  to  the  Dutch  governor  Sturyvesant'". 

The  reader  will  perceive  in  these  events  the 
growth  of  those  jealoasies  and  disagreements  which, 
in  a  few  years  afterwards,  led  to  more  serious 
results,  and  made  the  provinces  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican continent  an  arena  for  the  repeated  conflicts 
of  European  nations. 

»•  IWd.  ii.  271— 397. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  commonwealth;  and  the  CHUBCH  of  ENG- 
LAND, AT  HOME  AND  ABBOAD,  UNDER  CHARLES 
THE   BECOND. 

A.D.  1648-0—1686-6. 

The  Commonwe^th — Dinolution  of  the  Long  ParliuneDt — And  con- 
temptuouB  treatment  ofothen  bj  Cromwell — SeTeritie*  agunet  the 
rojftliatB  and  cler^ — Archbiihop  Usher — The  VandcHB  aniitad — 
— PuuUhinetit  of  Naylor — Project  to  make  CromTell  king — Hit 
design  in  furtherance  of  the  Protestant  religion — Hia  death — And 
character — State  of  religion  in  England — Deacribed  in  Edvudt'i 
Qengnena — By  Milton — And  by  Baiter — Jeremy  Taylor'*  'Liberty 
of  Prophesying' — Return  of  Presbyterian  poirer — The  Restwation 
— The  King*!  Declarations — The  Savoy  Conference — The  Book  of 
Common  Pmyer — Act  of  Uniformity — Ejection  of  Non-confonniitt 
— Other  Acts  of  severity  against  then — The  Roman  Catholica — 
Condition  of  the  Church  during  this  reign  at  home-~And  abroad — 
The  LiTiST — India — Afuca — Wnar  IiriiiKa — Godnyn's'  Negro'* 
end  Indians'  adrooate — Cai«liiii — Yeardley  and  Ferrar — The  firrt 
Carolina  Charter  1662-3 — It*  provitioiu  retpacting  the  Church — 
And  those  not  io  comnunion  with  her — DramDM>nd,  the  Brst  go- 
vernor uf  Carolina — Its  second  Charter,  1666— Constitutions  drawn 
up  by  Locke,  1669 — Provisions  contained  therein  on  the  sutgect  of 
religion — Locke's  views  respecting  it — And  slavery — Failure  of  the 
Proprietary  Government  of  Carolina — Emigration  of  the  Huguenots. 

CHAP.   In  Doting  the  evente  which  took  place  in  England, 

■ —  -^  during  and  after  the  period  which  has  been  review- 

oii^wtiith.  ed   in  the   last  thnee  chapters,  I  intend  only  to 

describe  so  much  of  their  general  outline  and  clia- 
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iofluence  which  thej  bad  upon  the  future  destinies  '^ 
of  the  Church  in  her  Colonies.  The  Church  at 
home,  we  have  seen,  was  laid  prostrate,  before 
Charles  the  First  fell ;  her  sanctuaries  were  muti- 
lated, and  laid  waste;  the  vessels,  used  in  her  holj 
service^  polluted ;  her  revenues,  plundered ;  her 
ritual,  abolished ;  her  clergy,  scattered  abroad.  The 
Presbyterians,  foremost  in  working  this  ruin,  had 
themselves  been  put  down  by  a  power  stronger  than 
their  own.  The  Independents,  whom  they  had 
refosed  to  tolerate,  had  gained,  by  audacity  and 
conning,  the  privileges  which  had  been  denied  them 
as  a  boon ;  but  it  was  only  to  see  themselves,  in 
their  turn,  thrust  aside  by  Cromwell,  and  by  the 
army  at  his  back.  A  remnant  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, indeed,  still  lingered  on ;  and  the  reports  of 
Cromwell's  mUitary  triumphs  were  dispatched  by 
him  to  that  body  as  its  delegated  officer ;  but  the 
real  authority  was  all  his  own.  And  this  he  soon 
proved  it  t«  be.  For  no  sooner  were  the  cruel 
butcheries,  which  marked  his  campaign  in  Ireland, 
in  1649,  followed,  in  the  next  year,  by  his  victory  at 
Dunbar,  over  the  adherents  of  the  second  Cbarlei^ 
there  vainly  struggling  for  the  restoration  of  his 
rights, — and  tliat  victory  itself  succeeded,  the  same 
day  twelvemonth  (Sept.  ;3,  1651),  by  the  final  over^ 
throw  of  the  royalist  army  af  Worcester, — than  Crom- 
well returned,  brooding  over  ambitious  schemes  for 
the  strengthening  of  his  power,  and  impatient  for 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament. 
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CHAP.  iti  members  still  clung  to  life,  but  in  vmd.  The 
j^ij^  proweBB  of  the  Britisli  fleets, — displayed,  first,  as  has 
ofiheLong  ^6611  already  stated,  in  the  reduction  of  the  distant 
Colonies  of  the  West,  and,  yet  more  conspicuously, 
afterwards,  by  victories  nearer  borne  over  tbe  formida- 
blearmaments  of  tbeDutch, — yielded  neither  security 
nor  hononr  to  the  Legislature,  under  whose  auspices 
these  and  other  national  distinctions  were  acquired. 
The  day  soon  came,  in  which,  having  marshalled  bis 
armed  soldiers  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Cromwell  stood  up,  and  pronounced,  with 
bitter  reproaches,  tbe  sentence  of  expulsion  against  its 
members ;  and, — the  Speaker,  having  been  brought 
down  from  his  chair,  and  tbe  *  bauble '  emblem  of 
his  auth<Hity  taken  away, — the  doors  of  the  emptied 
bouse  were  commanded  to  be  closed;  and  the 
Long  Parliament  was  dismissed.  The  Assembly  of 
Divines,  also,  which  had  long  been  dwindling  into 
insignificance,  ceased  in  the  same  year  (1653)  to 
exist '. 

The  woric  of  the  usurper  was  thus  (ax  complete. 
But  much  more  remained  to  be  done.  The  suspicious 
fears  of  some  of  his  supporters,  both  in  the  army 
and  out  of  it,  were  to  be  allayed;  the  indignant 
remonstrances  of  others  were  to  be  answered ;  one 
party  was  to  be  cajoled;  another  bribed;  a  third 
terrified  ;  and,  with  all  this,  the  semblance  of  a 
republic  was  to  be  maintained,  and  the  course  of 
legislation  to  be  conducted  through  a  Commons 

'  Cdlier,  Tiii.  390. 
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House  of  Parliament  And  Cromwell  achieTed  chap. 
this: — sometimes,  indeed,  not  affectiog  to  conceal  "j-p — ' 
his  desire  to  magnifj  the  kingly  power  which  he  '™pto'"i' 
possessed,  by  the  name  and  ensigns  of  a  king ;  and,  !^°"^, 
at  other  timea,  dissolving  Parliaments  as  arbitrarily 
as  he  had  convened  them.  Thos,  his  strange  selec- 
tion. Boon  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, of  another  assembly  of  political  and  religious 
&Datic8,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Barebones,  or 
Little  Parliament,  was  followed,  after  a  few  mouths' 
existence  *,  by  their  forced  sarrender  into  bis  hands 
of  the  power  which  he  bad  given  to  them ;  and  this 
proceding  was,  in  its  turn,  immediately  succeeded 
by  the  appointment  of  the  Council  of  Officers,  who 
solemnly  invested  Cromwell  with  the  dignity  of 
Protector.  The  Instrument  of  government^  indeed, 
under  which  he  was  to  discbarge  the  duties  of  Pro- 
tector, provided  that  a  Parliament  was  to  be  called 
by  him  every  three  years ;  and  that  none  was  to  be 
dissolved,  until  it  had  sat  five  months.  Bnt  the  write, 
issued  for  the  summoning  of  the  very  first  Parlia- 
ment under  this  Instrument,  expressly  excluded  all 
persons,  or  their  sons,  who  had  borne  arms  for  the 
King.  Through  another  contrivance,  some  of  the 
most  noted  republicans  were  likewise  excluded ;  and, 
even  then,  a  declaration,  engaging  those  who  signed 
it  to  a  blind  allegiance  to  Cromwell's  authority,  was 
afterwards  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
more  members  out  of  the  House,  and  making  the 


'  From  July  4  to  Dec.  V2,  I6A8. 
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CHAP,  rest  more  tractable ; — but,  all  in  tud.  Cromwell  was 
"^ — v-^  atiil  dissatisfied ;  and,  before  the  prescribed  period  of 
five  moDtbs  liad  elapsed,  summoned  tbe  members, 
with  the  Spetdter  at  their  head,  to  the  Painted 
Chamber;  and,  addressing  them  in  a  strain  of  in- 
Tective,  which  none  but  he  could  have  uttered, 
pronounced  their  dissolution '. 
Sor^ii"  And  then  appeared  the  usual  consequences  of 
w^j^Mii  oppression,  namely,  the  outbreak  of  resentful  feeU 
ings  on  tbe  part  of  the  oppressed.  By  republicans, 
as  well  as  royalists,  such  feelings  were  speedily  mani- 
fested ;  but  the  might  of  the  Protector  was  mightier 
than  theirs ;  and  with  ruthless  hand  did  he  exert  it 
His  republican  opponents,  indeed,  he  was  content 
only  to  conquer ;  they  were  dragged  neither  to  the 
scaSbld,  nor  to  the  dungeon.  But  to  the  royalists 
no  such  clemency  was  shown.  Death  was  inflicted 
upon  some,  by  the  gibbet  or  by  the  axe ;  others  were 
made  to  shar^  as  we  have  seen,  in  Barbados  and 
other  foreign  plantations,  that  cruel  exile  and  slavery 
to  which  many,  who  had  escaped  the  sword  of 
Cromwell  at  Drogheda  and  Worcester,  had  already 
been  consigned;  and  those  who  were  allowed  to 
remain  in  England,  had  to  endare  every  'roriety  of 
ignominious  restraint.  Against  the  clergy  of  tbe 
Church  of  England, — already  robbed  of  their  in- 
comes, and  driven  from  their  parishes, — the  decree 
was  further  issued,  and  enforced  with  severest 
penalties,  that  they  should  neither  exercise  in  any 

*  IUpiii,uii.  100—111  ;  Liiigvd,xi.-33d. 
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shape  the  office  of  teacher,  nor  preach,  aor  use,  in  chap. 
public  or  in  private,  the  services  of  that  Cbarch ' — v— ^ 
of  which  they  were  ordained  ministers  ^.  An  assur- 
ance, indeed,  vas  given  at  the  close  of  this  decree, 
— which  bears  date  October  4,  1655, — '  that,  if  any 
persons,  since  their  ejection  or  sequestration,  have 
given,  or  shall  hereafter  g^ves  a  real  testimony  of 
their  godliness  and  good  affection  to  the  govern- 
ment* then  existing,  '  so  much  tenderness  shall  be 
used,  as  may  consist  with  the  safety  and  good  of  the 
nation.'  And  Burnet  relates,  that  Cromwell  had 
*  begun  in  his  latter  years  to  be  gentler  towards 
those  of  the  Church  of  England ;'  and  that  *  they  had 
their  meetings  in  several  places  abont  London  with- 
out any  disturbance  fivm  him  *.' 

Archbishop  Usher  also  may  be  cited  as  a  witn^s  Arebbithc^ 
to  the  same  effect;  for  it  is  stated  that  Cromwell  *'' 
sent  for  him,  treated  him  '  with  great  outward  kind- 
ness and  civility,  and  consulted  him  upon  certain 
plans  which  he  was  then  designing  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Protestant  interest  at  home  and 
abroad'.'  Yet,  if  the  character  of  Usher's  inter- 
views with  the  Protector  be  more  closely  examined, 
it  will  appear  that  any  show  of  &vour,  which 
may  have  been  exhibited  towards  the  sequestered 
clergy,  was  regulated  solely  by  motives  of  state 
policy.  Usher  was  at  this  period  Preacher  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  having  been  elected  to  that  office, 
in  1647,  after  his  deprivation  of  the  authority  and 
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bad  belonged  to  1 
-•  and  Metropolitan  of  all  Ireland.  '  During  meet  of 
which  sad  times,'  his  friend  and  biographer,  Dr. 
Parr,  relates,  that  he  '  kept  close  to  bis  stud;  and 
charge  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  utterly  disowning  those 
usnrpers  and  their  wicked  actions;  and  still  com- 
ibrting  the  loyal  party  (then  sufferers),  that  this 
usurpation  would  quickly  expiry  and  that  the 
King  (whose  right  it  was)  would  return  unto  his 
throng  though  he  himself  should  not  live  to  see 
it'.'  When  those  seTerities,  therefore,  to  which 
I  hare  referred  above,  were  renewed  aganst  the 
clergy,  in  1655, — in  consequence  of  the  dangers 
apprehended  ftom  the  returning  strength  of  the 
royalists, — some  of  their  chief  members  entreated 
Usher  to  intercede  for  them  with  Cromwell,  and  to 
obtfun  at  least  the  same  privileges  which  were  ex- 
tended to  other  religious  bodies.  Usher  complied  with 
their  request;  obtained  an  interview  with  Crom- 
well ;  and,  with  some  diflScuIty,  received  a  promise  of 
their  relief,  provided  that  the  clergy  refrained  from 
meddling  with  his  government.  Upon  going  a 
second  time,  to  obtain  this  promise  in  writing,  he 
found  Cromwell  under  the  hands  of  his  surgeon,  who 
was  dressing  a  boil  upon  his  breast ;  and,  being  desired 
to  sit  down,  Cromwell  observed  to  him,  that,  if  the 
core  of  the  boil  were  out,  all  would  be  quickly  well. 
*  I  doubt  the  core  lies  deeper,'  replied  the  Primate ; 
'  there  is  a  core  at  the  heart,  that  mast  be  taken 
out,  or  else  it  will  not  be  well.'    '  Ah  T  said  Crom- 
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well,  'so  there  U  indeed ;'  and  sighed.  As  soon  as 
the  object  of  Usher's  visit  came  to  be  discussed,  - 
Cromwell  said,  that,  having  advised  with  his  Council 
upon  it,  he  fbnnd  that  the  promised  indulgence 
could  not  be  granted ;  and  so,  civilly  dismissed  him. 
Usher  went  home  to  his  chambers  with  a  heavy 
faeut ;  and  said  to  Parr  and  some  relations  who 
came  to  visit  him  there,  *This  Mse  man  hath 
broken  his  word  with  me,  and  refuses  to  perform 
what  he  hatb  promised.  Well,  he  will  have  little 
cause  to  glory  in  his  wickedness,  for  he  will  not  con- 
tinue long;  the  King  will  return;  though  I  shall 
not  live  to  see  it,  you  may.  The  Gov»nment,  both 
in  Church  and  State,  is  in  confusion;  the  I^pists 
are  advancing  their  projects,  and  making  such  ad- 
vantages as  will  hardly  be  prevented  *.' 

The  severities  exercised  under  the  Protectorate, — 
which  have  led  me  thus  to  notice  the  efforts  made 
by  Archbishop  Usber  to  mitigate  them,— were  not 
confined  to  those  which  have  been  described  above. 
Roman  Catholic  priests  were  also  ordered,  under 
pain  of  death,  to  quit  the  kingdom;  and  the  lay- 
members  of  their  commnnion,  as  well  as  all  to  whom 
the  name  of  Cavalier  was  attached,  were  forbidden 
to  come  within  twenty  miles  of  the  metropolis.  And, 
to  crown  the  whole,  an  ordinance  was  published, 
exacting  the  payment  of  the  tenth  part  of  all  estates 
whidi  exceeded  100/.  a  year,  from  those  who  had 


■  Ibid.  72,  76.  Usherdiedafflw    honourorapublicfuocral  in  We«t- 
tnoDtbi  afterirgrdt  at  Reigate :  and     minster  Abbey. 
Cromwell  paid  to  his  remvni  the 
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ever  sided  with  the  King  during  the  late  wars:  an 
'  act  of  tyranny,  whicli  lost  none  of  its  gross  cruelty 
and  injustice,  through  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
enforced  by  the  eleven  major-generalB  among  whom 
Cromwell  had  divided  the  whole  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  his  mastery  complete  *. 

At  this  stage  of  Cromwell's  power,  its  greatness 
was  as  much  felt  by  rival  nations  abroad  as  by  his 
countrymen  at  home.  The  cooclusion  of  a  peace 
with  Holland,  and  the  commencement  of  a  war  with 
Spain,  alike  enabled  him  to  enlarge  the  field  of 
those  distant  enterprises  in  the  West  and  in  the 
East,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter.  And  the  protection,  which  he  showed 
himself  ready  to  extend,  in  the  fotlowing  year,  1656, 
to  the  Vaudois,  amid  the  trials  which  they  su^red 
at  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  made  even 
the  proud  Louis  of  France  intercede  earnestly  with 
the  Duke,  that  he  would  renew  to  those  persecuted 
ProtestMits  of  Piedmont  their  ancient  privileges,  and 
grant  them  an  amnesty  of  all  the  offences  with  which 
they  bad  been  charged '". 

But,  whilst  Cromwell  was  thus  spraying  the  desti- 


>  Lingtrd,  xL  251,  {US.  Halltm    (ion  and  eSiiMd  bf  bd  act  of 
juBilf  describes  this  sute  of  thing)    demnit;?  or  were  the 


I '  a  despotism,  compared  to  which  puoiahiDeiiti  of  the  star  chamber 
II  the  illegal  practir«s  of  former  so  odious  as  the  capital  execniioa* 
nln^s,  all  that  hud  cost  Charles  inflicted  without  trial  by  peers, 
hb  life  and  crown,  appeared  as  dast  whenever  it  suited  the  usurper  to 
in  the  balance.  For  what  wu  ship-  erect  his  high  court  of  justice?* 
money,  a  general  burthen,  by  the  Constit.  Hist.ii.  341. 
side  of  the  present  decimation  of  "  Lingard,  li.  261 — 067.  The 
a  single  class,  whose  offence  had  reader  needs  scarcely  to  be  re- 
long  been  exinated  by  a  compoai-  minded   of  the   celebrated   State 
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nies  of  foreign  nations,  the  necessities  of  his  own  ^f^- 
exchequer  compelled  him  to  convene  another  Parlia-  " — ' — ' 
ment.  And,  in  this,  sa  in  the  former  Parliaments, 
his  determination  to  make  all  things  head  to  his 
own  will  was  as  rraolutely  exerted  as  ever.  Nearly 
a  hundred  members  who  bad  been  returned  were 
prevented  from  taking  their  seats,  upon  alleged 
charges  of  delinquency  brought  against  them  by  the 
Council ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  the 
excluded  members,  a  majority  of  the  House  was 
base  enough  to  submit  to  such  tyranny  ". 

It  was  a  distinction  worthy  of  being  reserved  for  PuBidrawot 
such  an  assembly,  that  they  should  have  had  solemnly 
confided  to  their  consideration  the  mode  in  which 
James  Naylor, — «  disciple  of  George  Fox,  the  cele- 
brated founder  of  the  Quakers, — was  to  he  dealt 
with,  for  his  alleged  distorbances  against  the  public 
peace.  The  committee,  before  whom  he  was  ex- 
amined, pronounced  him  guilty  of  blasphemy ;  and, 
after  a  debate  of  eleven  days,  the  House  saved  him, 
by  a  narrow  majority,  from  the  sentence  of  death, 
only  that  he  might  be  scourged  with  repeated  lash- 
ings, stand  twice  in  the  pillory,  be  branded  in  his 
forehead,  have  his  tongue  bored  through  with  a  hot 
iron,  be  paraded  through  the  streets  on  the  hare 
back  of  a  horse  with  his  face  to  the  tail,  and  then 
be  cast  into  a  solitary  prison.     It  was  meet  also 


L«tterwritleut^Hilton,iiiCroin-  sighteenth,  upon  the  Mme  sub- 

•utAVa  name,  to  tba  Duke  of  SaToy.  jeet. 

Prow  Worki,  ii.  669,  fol.  ed.,  ind  "  Hillam's    Conitit.    Hui.    ii. 

bUyct  more  celebrated  aonnnt,  the  S4o. 
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CHAP,  that  this  same  Parliament^ — scared  by  a  messa^^  of 
^^'—'  tbe  Protector,  calling  upon  them  to  explain  the 
""^•^roin-  grounds  of  the  judicial  power  thus  assumed  in  the 
case  of  Naylor, — should  afterwards  have  adopted 
the  project  of  ui^ng  upon  Cromwell  the  title  of 
King;  and, — that  measure  iailing  at  the  last,  not 
from  any  lack  of  inclination  on  his  part  or  theirs, 
but  from  the  sturdy  opposition  of  bis  own  officers, — 
should  then  have  renewed  to  him,  with  augmented 
powers,  the  office  of  Protector,  and  confirmed  it  by 
the  imposing  ceremonies  of  a  second  inauguration  ". 
Hiidcugn  And  here,  I  must  not  omit  to  notice  a  design 
■nciofthfl  which  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  fonned,  at  this  time, 
niigim.  of  establishing  a  Council  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
extending  and  upholding  the  Protestant  religion 
throughout  the  world.  Burnet  relates  it  upon  the 
authority  of  Stoupe,  who  told  him  that  Cromwell 
intended  that  this  Council  should  act  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  congregation  de  propaganda  fide  at 
Rome ;  and  that  its  establishment  was  to  have  been 
the  first  act  of  his  kingly  office,  had  be  assumed  it. 
It  was  to  'consist  of  seven  counsellors,  and  four 
secretaries,  for  difiereut  provinces.  These  were  the 
first,  France,  Switzerland,  and  the  Valleys:  the 
Palatinate  and  the  other  CalvinistB  were  the  second  ; 
Germany,  the  North,  and  Turkey  were  the  third: 
and  the  East  and  West  Indies  were  the  fourth.  The 
secretaries  were  to  have  500/.  salary  a  piece,  and  to 
keep  a  correspondence  every  where,  to  know  the 

>:  Lingard,  xi.  2».^,  296.     HalUm's  Const.  Hbt.  ii.  350,  351. 
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^on  all  over  the  world,  tlu 
desij^s  might  be  by  their  means  protected  and  *- 
assisted.  The;  were  to  have  a  fund  of  10,000/. 
a  year  at  their  disposal  for  ordinary  emergencies, 
but  to  be  further  supplied  as  occasions  should  re- 
quire it.  Chelsea  College  was  to  be  made  up  for  them, 
which  was  then  an  old  decayed  buildiag'*.* 

How  fiir  Cromwell  had  matured  this  design,  or 
prepared  the  way  for  commenciDg  the  operations 
connected  with  it,  there  are  no  means  now  left  to 
determine.  But  the  bare  entertainment  of  such  a 
project  was  a  noble  thought  Let  the  rulers  of  our 
Church  consider  if  it  be  not  their  duty  now  to  look 
abroad  upon  the  vast  possessions  of  our  Colonial 
empire  with  the  same  high  and  comprehensive  pur- 
poses, and  strive,  with  God's  help,  to  carry  them 
onward  to  a  glorious  issue. 

In  the  Articles  of  the  Act,  which  invested  Crom- 
well with  the  ampler  prerogatives  now  secured  to  him, 
was  one  which  provided  that  the  Parliament,  which 
was  to  be  called  once  in  a  year  at  farthest,  should  con- 
sist of  two  Houses.  A  direct  approximation  was  herein 
made  to  the  ancient  form  of  the  British  constitution, 
and  openly  avowed  in  the  second  session  of  the  new 
Parliament,  1657-8,  by  the  title,  which  '  the  other 
House'  then  assumed  to  itself  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  the  House  of  Commons, — ^having,  at  the  same 
time,  received  into  the  number  of  its  members  those 
who  had  been  excluded  in  the  former  Parliament, 

"  Burnet'*  Own  Timet,  i.  Ul. 
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CHAP,  and  who  were  now  protected,  by  the  above  Act, 
' — ^-^  from  a  liability  to  the  same  exclusioii, — refused  to 
acknowledge  the  assumed  privileges  and  titles  of 
this  newly-fashioned  branch  of  the  Legislature.  The 
disputes  and  difficulties  arising  out  of  this  state 
of  things,  it  was  impossible  to  remove  or  mitigate 
by  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  proceeding.  But 
Cromwell  settled  them  in  his  own  way ;  and,  going 
suddenly  to  the  Hoobo,  and  charging  the  Commons 
with  being  the  cause  of  all  the  dangers  which  then 
threatened  the  country,  pronounced  the  dissolution 
of  both  assemblies  '*. 
HMdetth.  But  he,  who  had  thus  the  boldness  and  the  energy 
to  break  down,  for  the  fourth  time,  the  authority  of 
Parliaments,  could  neither  repress  the  secret  nor  open 
machinations  of  the  enemies  whom  his  despotic  acts 
goaded  to  resiBtance,  nor  the  daily  and  nightly  terrors 
with  which  the  apprehension  of  their  vengeance 
haunted  him.  It  availed  not  that  the  foremost  poten- 
tates of  Europe,  in  the  eagerness  with  which  they  paid 
conrt  to  hina,  bore  homage  to  the  ability  and  success 
which  distinguished  his  foreign  policy.  At  the  very 
moment  in  which  their  desire  to  propitiate  his  favoni 
was  the  greatest,  and  Duukiii, — which  he  had  been 
striving  for  two  years  to  obtain, — ^was  placed  in  his 
hands  by  the  -French  monarch,  Cromwell  was  the 
most  sorely  agitated  by  public  cares,  by  domestic 
sorrows,  and  by  the  dread  of  the  assassin's  ateel. 
And,  amid  the  severest  onset  of  sach  trials;  his 

"  Hallam,  Court.  Hut.  ii.  S5S. 
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earthly   career   closed,  on  the  3rd   of  September,    ohap. 
1668.  ^~^^!^ 

So  passed  away  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  And  cin. 
men  of  that,  or  of  any  other,  age : — one,  whose  spirit 
was  kindled  with  an  ardour  of  religious  zeal,  the 
sincerity  of  which  it  seems  impiety  to  question,  and 
yet  capable  of  a  dissimulation  which  none  but  the 
practised  hypocrite  could  sustain;  who  maniiested 
his  love  of  justice,  by  the  vindication  of  right  and 
the  correction  of  wrong,  and  yet  trampled  under 
foot  the  most  sacred  prerogatives,  with  the  energy 
of  a  capricious  tyrant;  who  lifted  up  his  country 
amid  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world,  by  selecting, 
throughout  every  department  of  public  enterprise, 
the  man  fitted  for  the  office,  and  not  the  office  for 
the  man,  and  yet,  again,  depressed  her  to  the  dust,  by 
delivering  her  into  the  hands  of  arbitrary  and  cruel 
agents;  who  cherished  the  tenderest  afiectioos  of 
domestic  love  within  his  heart,  as  pure  as  though 
the  flame  of  worldly  passion  had  never  scorched 
it ",  and  yet  could  look,  unmoved,  upon  the  most 
appalling  scenes  of  tumult,  and  plunder,  and  death. 
I  attempt  not  to  analyze  the  process  by  which  quali- 
ties so  conflicting  could  meet  together  in  the  same 
man.  They,  who  see  in  him  the  operation  only 
of  the  one  class,  will  exhibit  in -his  portrait  the 
most  hideous  features  which  can  be  depicted  of 
human  wickedness,  unredeemed  by  a  single  virtue ; 
whilst  they,  who  keep  their  attention  fixed  only 

"  Set  his  Letten  lately  pobluhed  by  Cvljle. 
TOL.  II.  E  e 
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^^f-   Upon  the  other,  will,  in  the  extravagance  of  their 
■^ — ■ — '  admiration,  describe  his  career  as  one  'bathed  in  the 

eternal  splendours'*.' 
swe.rfr^  Leaving  to  others,  therefore,  the  well-nigh  hope- 
^'  less  task  of  adjusting  the  balance  between  parties  so 
opposite,  I  pass  on  to  notice  more  particularly  the 
influences  which  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
scattered  and  oppressed  members  of  our  Church,  and 
those  of  other  religious  bodies,  during  the  period  now 
under  review.  They  were  influences  which  directly 
and  powerfully  aflected  the  national  character,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  day  which  first  saw  them 
come  into  operation:  they  still  continue  to  afiect  it 
in  our  own.  And,  foremost  among  these,  was  the 
variety  of  discordant  opinions,  and  the  consequent 
multiplication  of  religious  sects,  which,  commenc- 
ing with  the  troubled  preludes  of  the  Civil  War, 
increased  with  frightftil  rapidity  amid  all  the 
changes  that  followed.  The  proceedings  of  the  Long 
Parliament  and  Assembly  of  Divines,  which  have 
been  already  described,  were  the  chief  causes  of 
this  confusion.  Indeed,  the  historian  of  the  Puritans 
himself  admits  that  'it  was  undoubtedly  a  capital 
mistake  in  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  to  destroy 
one  building  before  they  were  a^^reed  upon  another ;' 
that '  the  ancient  order  of  worship  and  discipline  in 
the  Church  of  England  was  set  aside  above  twelve 
months  before  any  other  form  was  appointed :  during 
which  time,  no  wonder  sects  and  divisions  arrived  to 
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such  &  pitch  that  it  waa  not  in  their  power  after-   ^JUiT' 
ward  to  destroy  them  ".'  ' — ■ — ' 

What  those  sects  and  divieions  were,  and  how  Dexribedin 
grieTOUS  was  the  ruin  which  directly  and  palpahly  o 
resulted  from  their  continuance,  may  be  best  leamt 
from  the  words  of  one,  whose  testimony  upon  this 
point  is  above  all  suspicion.  He  had  thrown  himself, 
heart  and  soul,  into  the  ranks  of  the  Parliamentary 
party,  from  the  outset ;  and  had  done  and  suffered, 
both  in  puree  and  person,  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  field, 
more  than  most  of  their  adherents.  The  writer,  to 
whom  I  refer,  is  Edwards,  author  of  the  'Gangrsena.' 
He  acknowledges  himself  in  the  first  part  of  his 
work,  to  be  a  Presbyterian ;  and,  in  the  dedication 
of  it  to  Parliament,  towards  the  end  of  Charles  the 
First's  reign,  he  thus  describes  the  confusion  into 
which  the  whole  country  was  plunged : — *  Things 
every  day  grow  worse  and  worse;  you  can  hardly 
imagine  them  so  bad  as  they  are.  No  kind  of 
blasphemy,  heresy,  disorder,  and  confusion,  but  it 
is  found  among  us,  or  coming  in  upon  us.  For  we, 
instead  of  reformation,  are  grown  from  one  ex- 
treme to  another ;  fallen  from  ScyUa  to  Charybdis  ; 
from  popish  innovations,  superstitions,  and  pre- 
latical  tyranny,  to  damnable  heresies,  horrid  blas- 
phemies, libertinism,  and  fearful  anarchy.  Our  evils 
are  not  removed  and  cured,  but  only  changed: 
one  disease  and  devil  hath  left  us,  and  another  as 
bad  is  come  into  the  room.     You  have  broken  down 


"  NoiJ's  HUtory  of  the  Puriians,  ii.  271. 
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CHAP,  the  images  of  the  Trinity,  Virpn  Mary,  Apostles ; 
• — ^-^  and  we  have  those  who  overthrow  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  oppose  the  divinity  of  Christ,  speak  evO 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  slight  the  Apostles,  You 
have  cast  out  the  bishops  and  their  officers,  and  we 
have  many  that  cast  down  to  the  ground  all  minis- 
ters in  all  their  reformed  churches :  you  have  cast 
out  ceremonies  in  the  sacraments,  as  the  cross, 
kneeling  at  the  Lord's  Supper;  and  we  have  many 
who  cast  out  the  sacraments  of  baptism,  and  the 
Lord's  Supper:  you  have  put  down  Saints'-days ; 
and  we  have  many  who  make  nothing  at  all  of  the 
Lord's-day  and  fast-days :  you  have  taken  away  the 
superfluous,  excessive  maintenance  of  bishops  and 
deans ;  and  we  have  many  that  take  away  and  cry 
down  the  necessary  maintenance  of  ministers.  In 
the  bishops'-days  we  had  singing  of  Psalms  taken 
away  in  some  places,  conceived  prayer  and  preach- 
ing, and,  in  their  room,  anthems,  stinted  forms,  and 
reading,  brought  in ;  and  now  we  have  singing  of 
Psalms  spoken  against,  and  cast  out  of  some  churches ; 
yea,  all  public  prayer  questioned,  and  all  ministerial 
preaching  denied.  In  the  bishops'-days  we  had  many 
unlearned  ministers ;  and  have  we  not  now  a  com- 
pany of  Jeroboam's  priests?  In  the  bishops'-days 
we  had  the  fourth  commandment  taken  away,  but 
now  we  have  all  the  ten  commandments  at  once, 
by  the  Antinomians ;  yea,  all  the  faith  and  the  Gospel 
denied.  The  worst  of  the  prelates,  in  the  midst  of 
many  popish,  Arminian  tenets,  and  popish  innova- 
tions, held  many  sound  doctrines,  and  had  many 
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commeadable  practices ;  yea,  the  Tery  papists  hold    chap. 

and  keep  to  tDanj  articles  of  feith  and  truths  of  > ,,—j 

God,  have  some  order  amongst  them,  encourage 
learning,  have  certain  fixed  principles  of  truth,  with 
practices  of  devotion  and  good  works ;  but  many  of 
the  sects  and  sectaries  in  our  days  deny  all  principle 
of  religion,  are  enemies  to  all  holy  duties,  order,  learn- 
ing, overthrowing  all;  being  'vertiginosi  apiritus,' 
whirligig  spirits.  What  swarms  are  there  of  all 
sorts  of  illiterate  mechanic  preachers;  yea,  of  women 
and  boy  preachers :  what  liberty  of  preaching,  print- 
ing of  all  errors,  or  for  a  toleration  of  all,  and  against 
the  Directory,  Covenant,  monthly  iast,  Presbyterial 
government,  and  all  ordinances  of  Parliament  in  re- 
ference to  religion?'  The  writer  of  the  above  dedi- 
cation, enumerates,  in  another  part  of  his  work,  no 
less  than  a  hundred  and  seventy-six  heretical  and 
blasphemous  tenets,  which  were  the  growth  of  that 
period;  and  speaks  of  some  of  them  as  'straoge 
moiist«rs,  having  their  heads  of  Enthusiasme,  their 
bodies  of  Antinomianisme,  tbeir  thighs  of  Fami- 
lisme,  their  legs  and  feet  of  Anabaptisme,  their 
hands  of  Arminianisme,  and  Libertinisme  is  the 
great  vein  runing  thorow  the  whole  '*.' 

In  the  third  part  of  his  GangrBenn, — which  con- 
tains certain  corollaries  drawn  from  the  statements 


XEdwu-di'iGangiKiia,  16.  The    the  next  jear,  two  more  part), 

Kblication  of  tbii  paiupblet,  in    which  wa  chiefly  remarkable  for 
4S,  drew  down  a  tempeit  of  in-    the  ho*t  of  witnewai  cited  by  him 


dignation  upon  its  author  ;  and,  to     to  prove  the  coirectneH  of  hii  firat 
iDdiy  enemiea  by  whom     itatements. 
tiled,  he  publiaiied,  in 
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CHAP,  made  in  the  preceding  parts, — ^the  same  writer 
— ^^—-  points  out  the  way  in  which  he  proposed  to  deal 
with  all  these  monstrous  evils,  namely,  by  persecut- 
ing them  with  unsparing  hand:  'A  toleration,'  he 
says,  '  is  the  grand  design  of  the  devil,  his  master- 
piece and  chief  engine  he  works  by  at  this  time 
to  uphold  bis  tottering  kingdome ;  the  most  com- 
pendious, ready,  sure  way  to  destroy  all  religion, 
lay  all  waste,  and  bring  in  all  evill ;  a  most  trans- 
cendant,  catholique,  and  fundamental  evill  for  this 
Kingdom  of  any  that  can  be  ima^ned.  As  originall 
sin  is  the  most  fundamentall  sin,  all  sin ;  having  the 
seed  and  spawn  of  all  in  it,  so  a  toleration  hath  all 
errors  in  it,  and  all  evills;  it  is  against  the  whole 
Btreame  and  current  of  Scripture  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  both  in  matters  of  faith  and 
manners,  both  general!  and  particular  commands  ;  it 
overthrows  all  relations,  both  politicall,  ecclesiasti- 
call,  and  oeconomicall ;  and  whereas  other  evills, 
whether  errors  of  judgment  or  practice,  be  but 
against  some  one  or  few  places  of  Scripture  or  rela- 
tions, this  is  agwnst  all ;  this  is  the  Abaddon,  Apol- 
lyon,  the  destroyer  of  all  religion,  the  abomination 
of  desolation  and  astonishment,  the  libertie  of 
perdition  (as  Austine  calls  it),  and  therefore  the 
devil  follows  it  night  and  day,  working  mightily  in 
many  by  writing  books  for  it,  and  other  wayes,  all 
the  devils  in  hell  and  their  instruments  being  at 
work  to  promote  a  toleration.'  And,  again,  '  0  let 
the  ministers  therefore  oppose  toleration  as  being 
that  by  which  the  devil  wonid  at  once  lay  a  founda- 
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tiott  for  his  kingdom  to  all  geoerations,  witnesse  ^^^- 
against  it  in  all  places,  possesse  the  magistrates  of ' — > — ' 
the  evil  of  it,  yea,  and  the  people  too,  showing  them 
how,  if  a  toleration  were  granted,  thej  should  never 
have  peace  in  their  iamilies  more,  or  ever  after  have 
command  of  wives,  children,  servants ;  but  they  and 
their  posterities  after  them  are  like  to  live  in  discon- 
tent and  unquietnesse  of  mind  all  their  days  '*.' 

Bat  it  is  not  only  in  the  revolting  pages  ofsyHiiioti. 
Edwards,  that  we  see  a  representation  of  the  evils 
which  now  came  in  like  a  flood  upon  unhappy 
England.  Milton  has  described  others  hardly  less 
ruinous,  in  his  account  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines, 
a  specimen  of  which  has  already  been  laid  before 
the  reader  in  another  part  of  this  Volume".  A 
similar  expression  of  bis  indignant  feelings  occurs  in 
his  sixteenth  Sonnet,  addressed  to  Cromwell,  in  1662, 
in  which,  after  sounding  the  loud  praises  of '  Dunbar 
field,  and  Worcestei^s  laureat  wreath,'  he  says, 

'  Yet  miicb  remuns 
To  conquer  still ;  Peace  hath  her  victoriea, 
No  lew  renown'd  tbau  War  :  New  foes  ariie 
ThreaieDing  to  bind  our  louls  with  seculai'  chain* : 
Help  OB  to  tare  &ee  conacieDce  from  the  paw 
Of  liireling  wolres,  whoae  gospel  ia  thmr  maw.' 

Verily,  the  cry  for  help  against  '  hireling  wolves,' 
which  Milton  here  Ufted  np,  was  not  without  a 
cause ;  for,  as  long  as  Presbyterianism  could  main- 
tain its  ground,  it  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.  We 
bave  seen  that  it  was  chiefly  with  a  view  to  excite 

"  Ibid.  121,  122.  156.  "  See  page  58. 
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^xvni  ^^^  authorities  to  the  moat  rigorous  exercise  of  per- 
' — • — '  secuting  zeal,  that  Edwards  published  his  *  Gangnena.' 
And  another  work  which  be  wrote  afterwards, 
showed,  by  its  very  title,  namely,  '  Casting  down  of 
the  last  and  strongest  hold  of  Satan,  or  a  Treatise 
against  Toleration*','  that  he  cootinned  ready  to 
smite  down  to  the  dust  ever;  opponent. 

Other  celebrated  divines,  too,  of  the  Presbyterian 
communion,  Calamy  and  Burgess,  in  their  discourses 
before  Parliament,  spoke  of  toleration  only  to  con- 
demn it,  designating  it '  as  the  hydra  of  schisms  and 
heresies,  and  the  floodgate  to  all  manner  of  iniquity 
and  danger,'  and  calling  therefore  upon  the  civil 
powers  always  to  put  it  down  ".  The  noxious  germ 
from  which  had  sprung  all  these  bitter  fruits  of 
spiritual  despotism,  and  which  remains  to  this  day 
unaltered,  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  grave  and 
deliberate  answers  drawn  up  by  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  in  their  Larger  Catechism.  It  is  that  which 
specifies  the  toleration  of  a  ialse  religion  as  one  of  the 
sins  forbidden  in  the  second  commandment ".  The 
impulses  of  passion  and  misdirected  zeal  were  herein 
supported  by  an  authority  which  gave  a  formal  sanc- 
tion to  the  wildest  acts  of  outrage ;  and  heavenly  truth 
was  degraded  by  the  abuses  committed  in  her  name. 

*'  Before  Edwwdi   had  giTen  deity  upon  tbem,  but  withb,  do- 

■nch  a  name  to  Ihi*  woHi,  he  ought  thing  but  a  crocodile,  an  ape,  an 

to  have  remembered  lus  own  con-  oidan,  or  lome  luch  vile,  mean, 

demoarion   of    similar    'swelling  creature.'    Gangnena,  67. 

title*'  affixed  to  other  treatises  in  "  Crosbj's  HiBtory  of  the  Bap- 

hb   day,   and    his   comparison   of  tiits,  quoted   in   Orme'i   Life   of 

them  to  '  ^yptian  templea,  whose  Owen,  i.  31. 

oiitndes  were  beautiluU  and  glori-  °  Larger  Catechiioi,  Question 

uus,  hating  the   inscription  of  a  110. 
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7  one  witness  mor^  to  pi 
ariaing  out  of  the  present  condition  of  tilings  in  ^ 
England;  and  it  shall  be  no  other  than  Bichard 
Baxter.  His  affection  for  the  Presbyterians,  it 
is  evident,  would  never  have  allowed  him  to  bear 
willingly  his  testimony  agwnst  them;  and  yet 
he  is  constrained  to  admit  that  some  of  the  more 
rigid  of  them  grasped  *  at  a  kind  of  secular  power ; 
not  using  it  themselves,  but  binding  the  magistrate 
to  confiscate  or  imprison  men,  merely  because  they 
were  excommonicate ;  and  so  corrupting  the  true 
discipline  of  the  church,  and  turning  the  com- 
munion of  saints  into  the  communion  of  the  mal- 
titude,  that  mnst  keep  in  the  church  against  their 
wills,  for  fear  of  being  undone  in  the  world. — They 
corrupt  the  discipline  of  the  church  by  mixing  it 
with  secular  force ;  and  they  reproach  the  keys 
or  ministerial  power,  as  if  it  were  not  worth  a  straw 
unless  the  magistrate's  sword  enforce  it ; — and,  worst 
of  all,  they  corrupt  the  church  by  forcing  in  the 
rabble  of  the  unfit,  and  unwilling,  and  thereby 
tempt  many  godly  Christians  to  schisms  and  danger- 
ous separations  **.'  And  '  so  little  sensible,'  he  adds 
in  another  place,  '  were  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
of  their  own  infirmities,  that  they  would  not  agree 
to  tolerate  those  who  were  not  only  tolerable,  but 
worthy  instruments  and  members  in  the  Churches, 
prudent  men,  who  were  for  union  in  things  neces- 
sary,  for  liberty  in    things  unnecessary,  and    for 

**  Baxtei'i  Own  Life,  publitbed  by  Syheiter,  pvt  ii.  p.  142,  U3. 
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lut  the;  could  not 
■'  historian  of  the  Paritaos,  in  &ct,  quotes  this  last 
observation  of  Baxter,  in  corroboration  of  his  otd 
statement,  that,  through  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the 
leading  Presbyterians  in  the  Assembly  and  city, — 
who  were  '  enamoured  with  the  charms  of  covenant 
uniformity  and  the  divine  right  of  their  presbytery,' 
— arose  those  stubborn  and  hot  'disputes  between 
the  army  and  parliament  which  were  the  entire  ruin 
of  both  ".' 

It  is  the  &vonrite  subject  of  eulogy,  indeed,  with 
those  who  advocate  the  doctrines  of  the  Indepen- 
dents, that  toleration  found  its  earliest  and  best 
supporters  among  the  members  of  that  body.  And, 
certainly,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  principle  of 
toleration  may  be  said  with  perfect  truth  to  result 
as  a  legitimate  conclusion  from  the  theory  which 
they  professed.  By  demanding  that  each  sepatste 
congregation  should  be  allowed  the  power  of  govern- 
ing its  own  members,  vrlthout  any  interference  from 
without,  it  followed  that  each  was  bound  to  extend 
unto  others  the  liberty  which  it  claimed  for  itself. 
But, — not  now  to  insist  upon  the  obvious  fact  that 
such  professed  independence,  on  the  part  of  the 
several  congregations,  both  of  each  other  and  of  one 
governing  head,  was  calculated  to  produce  as  they 
themselves  allowed,  most  evil  consequences  **,  and  is 

"  Neal't  Hiitoiy  of  tlie  Puii-  pnctiMd    in  the  Coi^;ragatioiial 

Un«,  u.  SSI ,  363.  Churchei  in  En^uid,'  and  ■graod 

"  A  remarkable  puK^  to  thii  upon  in  their  meeting  at  the  StToy, 

cSbct  occun  in' A  Dedamtinn  of  Oct.  12,  1658.  Havii^  Mated  that 

ibe  Faith  and  Order  owned  and  they  had  not  'held  my  corret- 
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harmony  of  communion  which  we  believe  to  be  '- 
essential  characteristics  of  the  'one  Catholick  and 
Apostolick  Church,'- — the  truth  is  that  the  Indepen- 
dents, generally ",  did,  by  their  own  rigorous  acts, 
set  at  nought  the  principle  which,  according  to  their 
avowed  theory,  they  ought  to  have  held  inviolate. 
No  stronger  proof  can  be  required  of  this  than  the 
instances  already  brought  under  our  notice,  of  the 
system  pursued  by  them  whibt  in  power,  both  in 
England  and  America. 

But,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that,  whilst  the  history  ^^.^ 
of  our  nation  at  this  period  presents  to  our  view  p'^'^'^ 
little  else,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  than  coq-uv- 
tinaally  varying  scenes  of  oppression,  there  was  one 
— a  faithful  minister,  and  afterwards  Bishop,  in  that 

pondencf  together,'  it  goes  on  to  otgect    which    the    iDdepeudenta 

MV, 'we  iHegenotthiBiBsamatter  limed  at  to  holding  this  coofer- 

or  commendation  \o   us  i  no,  na  eace  arouaed  mmy  opponenta  in 

acknowledge  it  to  haie  been  a  diCTerent  ouartera.  among  the  moat 

irreat  neglect : — we   confeai  that,  bitter   and  pertiniclous  of  whom 

ntHU  the  firat,  every,  or  at  leaat  wa*  Baxter.  Orme'a  Life  of  Owen, 

the  generality   of   our   churches,  176 — 180. 

have  been,  in  a  manner,  like  ao  *'  I  bare  before  referred  to  the 

many  shipa, — though  holding  forth  generous  conduct  of  Oweo  in  the 

the  satne  general  colouca,  launched  case  of  Pocock  (see  pp.  292, 2S8, 

•ingly,  and  sailing  apart  and  alone  and  note )  as  an  exception  to  that 

on  the  vast  ocean  of  these  tumul-  pursued  by  the  great  body  of  the 

tuous  times  ;  and  they  [have  been}  Independents  ;  and  I  agiin  adrert 

exposed  to  "  every  wind  of  doc-  to  it  for  the  pnrpose  of  acknow- 

triue,"   under   no   other    conduct  ledging  another  instance   of  the 

than  the   Word  and  Spirit,  and  same  spirit  which  he  naaifested, 

tbeirparticular  Elders  and  princi-  whilst  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Is 

pal   Brethren,  milAout  auocialiinu  permitting  s  congregation  of  mem- 

'                       '       '   "  ■  of  OUT  Church  to  assemble 
ir  bis  house  for  Divine  worship 
every  Sunday,  although  they  were 
not  at  that  time  tolented  by  law. 

the  Independents,  iii.  523.    The  Onne's  Life  of  Owen,  143. 
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CHAP,  branch  of  the  UniTeraal  Church  of  Christ,  which  is 
' — V— ^  established  in  this  realm, — whose  voice  was  heard 
amid  the  angry  uproar,  pleading  in  terms  of  most 
persuasive  argument  for  liberty  and  peace.  I  refer, 
it  needs  scarcely  be  said,  to  Jeremy  Taylor.  He 
rested  his  appeal,  not  as  did  those  to  whom  I  have 
just  adverted,  upon  the  alleged  ground  that  the 
Church  was  *  an  aggregate  of  purely  voluntary  and 
independent  combinations*'.'  Such  ground  he  be- 
lieved to  be  untenable;  and  would  have  regarded 
any  theory,  which  was  made  to  depend  upon  it, 
as  destructive  of  the  real  integrity  of  the  Church. 
The  'Liberty  of  Prophesying,'  for  which  he  con- 
tended, he  proved  to  be  a  necessary  consequence 
of  acknowledging  the  just  authority  which  the 
Church  derived  from  its  Divine  Head ;  and  pressed 
the  observance  of  it  upon  his  countrymen  at 
a  time  when  they  most  needed  its  healing  power. 
His  words  were  treated  with  scorn  by  many;  and 
Rutherford,  the  Presbyterian  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  selected  Taylor's 
work  as  one  of  the  objects  of  his  attack  in  a  treatise, 
published  by  him  in  1649,  and  bearing  the  ominous 
title  of  a  '  Free  Disputation  against  pretended 
Liberty  of  Conscience,'  &c.  Nevertheleai,  Taylor 
swerved  not  irom  his  position.    Orme,  indeed,  in  his 


)*  Oladstone'e  SUte  in  ita  reia-  wonderfiil  that  ibej  should  hare 

tioni  with  the  Church,  li.  227,  4th  rettined  any  of  the  practice,  than 

ed.    The  writer  jiutlj  remarks,  in  that  they  ihould  have  renounced 

the  context  of  the  boots  pssaaffe,  or  mlstrutted  th«  theoij  of  peree. 

that  according  to  thia  theorr  of  toe  cution.' 
Independents,  'it  it  mach  more 
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life  of  Owen,  has  veatured  to  insinuate  that 
Taylor  only  urged  such  pleas,  when  his  own  Church  '- 
was  outwardly  depressed,  and  that  he  evaded  or  for- 
got them  a^rwards.  But  such  an  insinuation  is  as 
false  as  it  is  ungenerous.  The  continued  repuhlica- 
tioD  of  his  '  Liberty  of  Prophesying,'  and  the  illus- 
tration of  its  chief  positions  by  other  like  arguments 
and  appeals  put  forth  by  him,  even  to  the  end  of  his 
earthly  course,  prove  incontestably  that  his  defence 
of  toleration,  maintained  in  that  noble  work,  was 
held  by  Taylor  to  be  a  sacred  duty  of  the  Church, 
as  sincerely,  after  she  was  restored  to  her  outward 
dignities,  as  it  had  been  in  the  hoar  of  her  deepest 
suffering".     Nay  more,  I  believe,  that,  if  the  spirit 

"  For  B  complete  refutation  of  Biuher,  Citizen  of  London,  and 
the  chtrgea  broue'ht  foTward  by  printed  in  1614.  Wberrin  is 
Onne  againtt  TayTur,  tee  Heberi  contaiaed  certain  reasons  agsiiut 
Life  of  the  Utter.  Works,  I.  xxvii.  persecution  for  religion;  also  a 
— xxiii.  Tbere  ii  one  statement,  design  for  a  peaceable  recondling, 
howBTer,  made  br  Heber  in  tbe  of  tnoae  that  differ  in  opinion.' 
above  passage,  irnich  needs  cor-  These  tracts  are  very  scarce,  and, 
rection,  namelj,  that  which  aERrms  of  course,  were  not  tnownto  Heber 
that  Taj  lor's  treatise  'iithefirat  atthe  time  when  he  wrate  the  Life 
attempt  on  record  to  conciliate  the  of  Taylor.  Tbe  latter  tract  baa  unce 
minds  of  Christians  to  the  recep-  been  republished  inthe  first  volume 
tion  of  a  doctrine  which,  though  of  those  edited  for  the  Hsnserd 
DOW  the  rule  of  action  professed  Knollys Society.  Thedifierencebe- 
bj  all  Christian  sects,  was  then,  by  tween  these  tracts  and  the  treatise 
every  sect  alike,  a  perilous  and  of  Taylor  is,  that,  whilst  the  writers 
portentous  novelty.*  It  is  among  of  them  urge,  doubtless  with  great 
the  first,  no  doabt,  and  will  be  re-  force  of  truth,  certain  claims  of 
membered  when  others  are  foigol-  justice  in  their  own  defence,  with 
ten  ;  but  yet  it  is  not  tbe  first,  respect  to  the  rigorous  treatment 
For  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  his  then  observed  towards  Indepen- 
History  of  the  Revolution,  p.  166,  denti  and  Baptists,  his  argument  is 
mentionsatract poblishedin  le09,  placed  upon  a  much  wider  basis 
entitled' Ahumble  supplication  for  than  that  of  any  partial  or  tempo- 
Salvation  and  Liberty  to  James  rary  wrong ;  and  he  pursues  it  to 
L  ;'  and  another  tract  entitled  its  height  with  a  composure  and 
*  Retigioo's  Peace :  or  a  Plea  for  dignity  of  spirit  which,  under  any 
Liberty  of  Conscience,'  was  pre-  circumstances  of  difficulty  and 
sented  to  James  I.  and  the  Par-  trial,  must  alike  command  oar  ad- 
liament  in  hia  reigii,  '  by  Leonard  miration  and  reverence. 
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OHAP.    in  which  Taylor  designed  and  wrote  this  treatise,  had 

— ^-1-  been  shared  by  the  rulers  of  our  Chnrcb  after  the 

Restoration,  she  would  have  been  spared  much  of 

that  reproach  which  the  acts  of  Charles  the  Second's 

reign  have  cast  upon  her. 

Rtoini  of  The  re-establishmeot  of  that  monarch's  power  is  the 
.  next  point  which  claims  attention.  And  it  is  necessary 
to  a  right  understanding  of  the  chief  difficulties  and 
divisions  which  followed  that  event,  that  we  should 
glance  for  a  moment  at  the  return  of  Presbyterian 
ascendancy,  which  immediately  preceded  it  The 
Presbyterians  had  been  willing,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  Richard  Cromwell  should  succeed  to  the  office 
and  power  possessed  by  his  father :  and  yet,  in  a  few 
months  afterwards,  they  were  among  the  foremost  of 
those  who  welcomed  and  promoted  the  return  of 
Charles  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  The  main 
cause  probably  of  such  conduct  upon  their  part 
was  their  continued  exclusion  from  political  power. 
The  Long  Parliament,  dissolved  by  Cromwell  in 
1653,  had  been  again  summoned  by  his  adherents, 
after  his  death,  in  1658.  But  the  same  hostility, 
which  had  been  exhibited  against  the  Presbyterians, 
by  forcibly  depriving  them  of  their  seats  in  that 
Parliament,  before  its  original  dissolution,  was 
still  operating;  and  they  were  not  permitted  to 
appear  among  the  remnant  of  its  members,  who 
were  now  again  convened,  and  called,  in  deri- 
sion, the  Rump  Parliwnent.  The  Presbyterians, — 
justly  believing  that  the  Independents  and  leaders 
of  the  army  were  the  authors  of  this  policy,  and 
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the  anarchy  which  threati 
to  overwhelm  the  natioii, — were  eager  to  oppose  '- 
them.  And,  accordingly,  when  Monk  drew  near  at 
the  head  of  his  army  from  Scotland,  and  opened 
negociatiouB  with  them,  they  readily  threw  into  his 
hands  the  great  iuSuence  which  they  still  possessed 
in  the  city  of  London.  The  remains  of  the  Long 
Parliament  had  already,  after  a  brief  existence,  been 
dispersed  once  more  by  Fleetwood  and  his  brother 
officers;  and  Monk  forthwith  resolved  to  convene 
it  a  third  time,  in  order  that  he  might  bring  back 
into  it  those  Presbyterian  members  who  had  been 
before  excluded.  Upon  this,  the  Presbyterians  were 
found  to  be  so  superior  in  numbers,  that  the  Inde- 
pendents at  once  withdrew  **.  The  Acts  then  passed 
were,  all  of  them,  so  many  proofs  of  the  re-estabtish- 
ment  of  Presbyterian  power.  And  Neal  fiiUy  de- 
clares this,  when  he  relates  that  Manton  and  other 
ministers  of  their  body  were  nominated  to  make 
trial  of  public  ministers,  according  to  the  Directory ; 
that  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  Act, 
declaring  the  Confession  of  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly of  Divines  to  be  *  the  public  confession  of 
the  Church  of  England ;'  that  '  the  solenm  League 
and  Covenant  was  ordered  to  be  reprinted,  and  set 
up  in  every  Church  in  England,  and  read  publicly 
by  the  minister  once  every  year ; — that  the  Presby- 
terian ministers  were  in  Aill  possession  of  all  the 
livings  in  England ;  and  the  chief  places  of  profit, 

"  B«pin,  xiii.  170—221. 
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^^p.  truet,  and  honour,  pat  into  their  hands ; — that  the 
' — •> — '  Independents  were  deprived  of  all  their  influence,  and 
all  things  managed  hj  the  Preshyterians,  supported 
by  Monk's  forces ".'  In  this  juncture  of  affiiirs,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Parliament  should  dissolve  itself, 
and  that  another  should  be  summoned ;  when  it  was 
still  found  that  the  new  Parliament,  which  met, 
under  the  name  of  a  Convention,  April  25,  1660, 
was  composed  chieflj'  of  the  Presbyterian  party  ". 
The  iu»t«-  As  their  sympathies  had  now  been,  for  some  time, 
avowedly  with  tbe  Royalists,  there  was  no  longer 
any  difficulty  in  speedily  effecting  the  end  which 
they  both  desired.  A  few  days  after  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  a  Letter  and  Declaration  were  sent  to 
both  Houses  from  the  King  at  Breda,  in  which  he 
expressed  his  hope  that  the  re-establishment  of 
their  rights  might  lead  to  the  restoration  of  his  own, 
and  described  the  course  of  justice  and  moderation 
which  he  intended  to  pursue,  should  he  be  again 
seated  upon  his  throne.  Immediately  upon  the 
receipt  of  these,  a  vote  was  passed, '  that,  according 
to  the  ancient  and  fundamental  laws  of  this  King- 
dom, the  government  is,  and  ought  to  be,  by  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons.*  This  recognition  of  the 
Kingly  power,  unaccompanied  by  any  conditions 
whatsoever  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  to  be 
exercised  in  the  present  crisis,  was  followed  by  votes 
of  money  to  the  King  and  his  royal  brothers,  by 
Addresses  from  the  Army  and  Navy  and  the  City  of 

"  Neal,  Dt  eup.  iii.  13.  "  Rapin,  liii.  S4I. 
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London,  promising  obedience  to  bis  commands,  and    chap. 

by  the  public  proclamation  of  bis  authority  in  several ' — ^ — ' 

parts  of  the  metropolis.    The  King  speedily  appeared 

in   his  own  person;  and,  upon  the  29tb  of  May, 

• — the  anniversary  of  his  birth-day, — returned,  amid 

the  joyful  acclamations  of  his  subjects,  to  his  palace 

at  Whitehall ". 

The  gladness  of  the  exulting  people  was  soon  fol-  ne  KiDg-t 
lowed  by  disappointment  and  the  renewal  of  strife ;  tioM. 
the  main  cause  of  which  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  con- 
tradiction which  arose  between  the  words  and  acta 
of  the  restored  monarch.  In  his  Declaration  from 
Breda,  dated  April  1'^  he  had  granted,  '  upon  the 
word  of  a  King,  a  free  and  general  pardon'  to  all  his 
subjects  who  should  by  any  public  act  declare  their 
acceptance  of  this  &Tonr  within  forty  days  after  its 
publication: — 'those  only  excepted,  who'  should 
'  hereafter  be  excepted  by  Parliament.'  And,  further, 
he  had  sud,  in  the  same  document:  'Because  the 
passion  and  uncharitableness  of  the  times  have  pro- 
duced several  opinions  in  religion,  by  which  men  aro 
engaged  in  parties  and  animonties  against  each 
other,  which  when  they  shall  hereafter  unite  in  a 
freedom  of  conversation  will  be  composed,  or  better 
nuderstood ;  We  do  declare  a  liberty  to  tender  con- 
sciences; and  that  no  man  shall  be  disquieted  or 
called  in  question  for  differonces  of  opinion  in 
matters  of  religion,  which  do  not  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  Kingdom,  and  that  We  shall  be  ready  to  consent 


■  Ibid. 
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x™''  **  ""^^  "^  ^^  °^  Ruiiament,  as  upon  mature  delibe- 
*■ — > — '  ration  shall  be  offered  to  Us,  for  the  foil  .granting  of 
tbat  indulgence  **.'  Another  Declaration  was  issued 
by  the  King,  touching  ecclesiastical  affairs,  on  the 
25th  of  October  in  the  same  year,  in  v\dch  he  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  adhere  to  all  the  promises  con- 
tuned  in  his  former  Declaration  from  Breda,  and 
described  the  Presbyterian  ministeis,  who  had  con- 
ferred with  him  at  the  Hague  before  he  came  over, 
as  men  'fiiU  of  affection  to'  him,  *of  zeal  for  the 
peace  of  the  Church  and  State,  and  neither  enemies 
(as  they  have  been  given  out  to  be)  to  Episcopacy 
or  Liturgy,  but  modestly  to  desire  such  idterations 
in  either,  as,  without  shaking  foundations,  might  best 
allay  the  present  distempers.'  After  repeating  'the 
high  esteem  and  afibction '  which  he  had  '  for  the 
Church  of  England,  as  it  is  established  by  law,'  the 
King  went  on  to  recite  the  conceesioDS  which  he 
was  prepared  to  make,  for  the  sake  of  peace;  of 
which,  some  applied  only  to  those  who  were  in  com- 
munion with  our  Church ;  others,  to  those  who  dis- 
sented from  it  To  the  former,  he  promised  that 
none  should  be  preferred  to  the  office  and  charge  of 
Bishop  'but  men  of  learning,  virtue  and  piety,  who 
may  be  themselves  the  best  examples  to  those  who 
are  to  be  governed  by  them ;' — ^that  the  wants  of 
the  larger  Dioceses  should  be  supplied  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Suf&agan  Bishops; — that  neither 
Bishops  should  'ordain  or  exercise  any  part  of  juris- 
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diction  which  apperttuns  to  the  censures  of  the  chap. 
Church,  without  the  adTice  and  assistance  of  the ' — ^-^ 
Prefibytere:'  nor  should  'the  Archdeacon  exer^ 
cise  any  jurisdiction  without  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  Biz  ministers,  whereof  three  were  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Bishop,  and  three  chosen  by 
the  other  Presbyters  in  the  Archdeaconry;' — ^that 
preferments  in  Cathedral  Chapters  should  be  be- 
stowed only  upon  '  the  most  learned,  pious,  and  dis- 
creet Presbyters;'  and  that  a  number  of  others 
equal  to  those  of  whom  the  Chapter  was  composed, 
should  be  chosen  annually  out  of  the  Presbyters  of 
the  Diocese,  to  advise  and  assist  the  Chapters  in 
the  counsel  afforded  by  them  to  the  Bishops  *  in  all 
ordinations,  and  in  every  part  of  the  jurisdiction 
which  appertains  to  the  censures  of  the  Church,  and 
at  all  other  solemn  and  important  actions  in  the 
exercise  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  wherein 
any  of  the  ministry  are  concerned.'  Other  provisions 
are  then  enumerated,  touching  the  better  observance 
of  the  pubUc  ordinances  of  grace,  the  religious 
instruction  of  children,  and  the  duties  to  be  dis- 
charged by  rural  deans  and  others  appointed  to  act 
with  them.  After  which  follow  the  concesnons 
which  the  King  declared  himself  ready  to  grant 
to  those  who  did  not  conform  to  the  Church; 
and  herein,  having  declared  his  conviction  that '  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  contained  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  by  law  esta^ 
blished,'  was  'the  best'  of  'all  that  are  extant,' 
he  promised  to  appoint  an  equal  number  of  learned 
Pf  2 
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CHAP.  Divines  of  both  persuasions  to  review  the  flame,  and 
"^ — » — ■  to  make  sach  alterations  as  shall  he  thought  moat 
necessary.'  In  the  mean  time,  he  promised  th&t 
none  should  *he  punished  or  troubled  for  not  using 
it,  until  it  be  reviewed;'  that  none  who  objected 
should  be  compelled  to  the  use  of  'the  Cross  in 
Baptism,'  or  '  to  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesos,'  or  to 
wear  the  surplice,  except  only  in  the  King's  CbapeU 
Cathedrals,  Collegiate  Churches,  and  the  Univer- 
sities ;  and  that,  if  men  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy,  they  might  proceed  to  their  degrees 
in  the  Uoiversities,  and  '  receive  ordination,  institu- 
tion, and  induction,  and  he  permitted  to  exercise 
their  function,  and  enjoy  the  profits  of  their  livings,' 
without  making  *the  subscription  required  by  the 
Canon,'  or  *  taking  the  oath  of  Canonical  obe- 
dience ".' 

The  tenor  of  these  Declarations  of  the  King  cer- 
tainly supplied  the  Presbyterians  with  good  ground 
for  believing  that  all  reasonable  objections  upon 
their  part  would  be  patiently  and  Mrly  examined, 
and  that  no  severe  measures  would  be  taken  against 
them  for  adhering  to  their  honest  opinions.  This 
expectation  upon  their  part  was  further  strengthened 
by  the  marks  of  personal  iavour  bestowed  by  the 
King  upon  some  of  their  most  distinguished  minis- 
ters. He  appointed  ten  of  their  number  his  Chap- 
huns  in  Ordinary,  among  whom  were  Reynolds, 
Manton,   Bates;  Calamy,  and  Baxter.    And,  after 

"  Collier,  riii.  409-416.     Neal,  iii.  S7— 60. 
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several  Bishops  had  been  coosecrated  to  fit!  up  the  crap. 
places  of  those  who  had  died,  since  the  temporal ' — --^ 
overthrow  of  the  Chnrch  in  the  Civil  War  ",  a  few 
of  the  vacant  Sees  were  still  reserved  for  such  of  the 
leading  Preshyterian  Divines  as  should  be  willing  to 
conform.  Reynolds  alone  accepted  the  See  of  Nor- 
wich, upon  the  strength  of  the  Declaration  which 
has  been  cited  above.  Calamy  declined  that  of  Lich- 
field and  Coventry,  until  the  Declaration  should 
have  passed  into  a  \b,w.  Baxter  refused  that  of 
Hereford,  upon  other  grounds.  And,  although  Man- 
ton  consented  to  be  instituted  by  Bishop  Sheldon 
to  the  Living  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  yet  he 
afterwards  declined  the  Deanery  of  Rochester". 

But,  whatsoever  may  have  been  the  hopes  of  the 
Presbyterians,  they  were  doomed  to  be  disappointed. 
One  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  members  of  which, 
although  they  had  voted  their  thanks  unto  the  King 
for  his  Declaration,  nevertheless  rejected,  upon  its 
second  reading,  the  bill  that  should  pass  it  into  a  law. 
This  proceeding  was-  little  calculated  to  keep  up  iu 
the  minds  of  the  Presbyterians  a  belief  that  the  &ir 
promises  contained  in  the  Declaration  were  intended 
to  be  fulfilled ;  and,  if  the  statement  of  Neal  be  coi^ 
rect,  that  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  who  was  a  strenuous 
supporter  of  the  Declaration,  was  at  this  crisis  taken 
out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  appointed  Chief 

**  Nine  Biahopa  were  still  living  secnted  hia  lucccKor  to  tbe  we  of 

ktthaRutoration,  ofwhom  Juxon,  London.     Collier,  fiii.  407. 

Bbbop  of  London,  wu  traiulated  "  Neal,  iii.  64. 
to  Canterbury,  and  Sheldon  con- 
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tut  of  Exohequer,  i 
-'  might  not  thwart  the  wishes  of  the  govenuneat, 
there  was  the  more  reason  for  viewing  with  mistrust 
the  King's  words  *'. 

Another  reason,  which  operated  very  powerfully 
against  adhering  to  the  peacefdl  and  equitable  profes- 
Nons  which  had  been  made,  was  the  outbreak  of  Ven- 
ner's  insurrection.  The  mad  fanaticism  of  him  and  his 
followers,  claiming  to  be  subjects  of  the  fifth  monarchy 
which  Christ  was  then  about  to  estahhshtpersonallyand 
visibly,  upon  earth,  had  led  to  tumult,  rebellion,  and 
bloodshed ;  and  thus  not  only  compelled  the  govern- 
ment, in  defence  of  the  public  peace,  to  proclaim 
most  severe  peudties  against  them  and  all  reli^ous 
sectaries  whose  opinions  and  acts  seemed  to  he  akin 
to  theirs,  but  further  threw  suspicion  and  reproach 
upon  the  whole  body  of  non-conformists,  even  those 
wh(^  like  the  Presbyterians,  disavowed  the  pernicious 
tenets  of  Venner  *'. 

A  third  cause,  which  helped  to  turn  aside  the  cur- 
rent of  generous  and  conciliatory  feeling  which  had 
begun  to  flow,  was  the  selfish  and  unyielding  spirit 
of  some  of  the  leading  Presbyterians.  At  tbe  Hague, 
for  example,  where  seveial  of  their  Divines  had 
been  permitted  to  have  private  audiences  with  the 
King,  before  his  return  to  England,  they  urged  him 
not  to  revive  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  even  in  his  own  chapel,  and  not  to  require 
of  his  Chaplains  that  they  should  wear  the  surplice. 
But  the  King, — although  he  promised  not  to  enquire 

"  Ibid.  ••  IMd.  72—76. 
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'  into  any  iiregnlaritiefl  i 
tratione  of  Divine  Worehip  which  might  exist  else-  '— 
where, — finnly  refosed  to  suifer  any  other  public 
deTotioos  to  be  carried  on  in  his  own  chapel  but 
those  according  to  the  Litnrgy,  which  he  believed 
to  be  the  best  in  the  world ;  and,  with  regard  to  the 
surplice,  '  which  had  always  been  reckoned  a  decent 
habit,  and  constantly  worn  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land till  these  late  ill  times,'  he  declared  that  he 
would  still  retain  it,  refusing  to  *  be  restrained  him- 
self when  others  had  so  much  indulgence.'  Then, 
again,  when  the  King's  Declaration  was  read  over 
by  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  to  the  Presbyterian 
Divines,  Baxter  forthwith  objected  to  the  toleration 
of  Papists  and  Sociniaua  *".  Indeed,  Baxter  was  ever 
forward  in  urging  objections  upon  eveiy  subject  and 
in  every  place.  Thus  Neal  describes  him  as  *  the 
most  active  disputant'  at  the  Savoy  Conference 
having  'a  very  metaphysical  head  and  fertile  inven- 
tion, and  one  of  the  most  ready  men  of  his  time  for 
an  argument,  but  too  eager  and  tenacious  of  his 
ovm  opinions  *'.'  And  this  description  of  him  will 
apply  not  only  to  the  part  which  he  took  in  all 
debates  upon  the  points  of  difference  between  our 
Church  and  his  own  communion,  but  to  his  proceed- 
ings towards  the  Independents  and  others.  Orme,  for 
instance,  relates  that  Baxter  was  the  first  to  enter 
into  controversy  with  Owen,  when  the  latter  was  with 
Cromwell  in  Ireland,  in  1649;  and  that,  in  all  the 

'"  CulUcr,  tiii.  400  and  400.  ^'  Neal,  iii.  03. 
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subsequent  disputes  which  arose  between  them, 
-^  Baxter  was  ever  the  aggressor.  Baxter  also  mainly 
contributed  to  defeat  the  attempt  made  by  the  Inde- 
pendents to  agree  upon  a  declaration  of  their  &ith, 
at  a  meeting  at  the  Savoy,  in  1658  *K 
^  Such  a  man  was  little  calculated  to  reconcile  the 
differences  wiiich  again  came  under  discussion  at 
the  Savoy,  at  the  Conference  which  the  King,  in 
accordance  with  his  Declaration,  appointed  to  be 
held  there,  in  1661.  He,  in  iact,  embroiled  the 
conflict  still  further.  Having  a  majority  of  the  Pres- 
byterian body  ready  to  follow  his  counsels,  he  was 
anxious  to  have  introduced  into  the  business  of  the 
Conference,  the  discusnon  of  those  alterations  in  the 
government  of  the  Church  according  to  Archbishop 
Usher's  plan,  which  had  already  been  proposed  to 
the  King^'.  When  he  found  that  the  terms  of 
their  commission  gave  them  no  power  to  do  this,  but 
that  their  attrition  was  to  be  confined  only  to  such 
alterations  as  it  might  be  necessary  or  expedient  to 
make  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  he  drew  up 
with  his  own  hand,  in  the  short  space  of  fourteen 
days,  an  entirely  new  Liturgy,  which  he  proposed 
should  be  substituted  for  the  existing  Liturgy  by 
any  who  might  prefer  it.  A  list  of  exceptions  also 
against  the  existing  Liturgy  was  presented  at  the 
same  time.  HisfirstproposaljustlygavegreatoSence 
to  those  Commissioners  who  expressed  their  anxiety 
to  abide  by  the  existing  Liturgy;  and,  believing 

"  Orme'i  Life  of  Owen,  89  «nd        "  Nm],  iii.  67.    This  pbn  it 
176 — 180.  given  in  Collier,  viii.  403. 
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that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  their  com-  chap. 
mission,  to  make  so  complete  and  unnecessary  a ' — ^-^ 
change  as  that  involved  in  Baxter's  copj,  thej  re- 
jected it  without  examination.  Then  followed  the 
discnssion  of  the  exceptions  urged  against  the  exist- 
ing Liturgy;  a  discussion,  which  it  is  needless  once 
more  to  review,  for  it  wonld  be  to  toil  through  a 
long  catalogue  of  petty  objections  and  subtle  answers, 
which  gave  rise  to  nothing  but  obstinate  and  fruit- 
less debate  **. 

Let  it  suffice  for  our  present  purpose  to  remark, 
that  both  parties  retired  from  the  Conference  with- 
out having  attained  any  one  of  the  objects  for  which 
it  was  appointed  to  be  held,  and  with  increased  feel- 
ings of  hc»tility  towards  each  other.  The  alterations, 
made  a  few  months  afterward  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  by  the  Convocation,  which  received 
special  imtructions  for  that  purpose  from  the  King, 
served  to  widen  the  breach  yet  more ;  for  many  of 
the  points,  upon  which  a  disposition  to  concede  bad 
been  before  manifested,  were  then  enforced  with 
fi^sh  stringency ;  and  the  afflicting  hour  of  pains  and 
penalties,  decreed  by  Parliament,  was  at  hand  ". 

**  ItmnjbeMinecoDfokttoa.to  venv,  hit  concenioni  would  have 

all  wbo  value  the  immortal  «ori(  grea'tlj  relieved  them.'  iii.  92, 

of  Pearaon  on  tiie  Creed,  to  koon  ^  The  reasoo*  which  induced 

that  he  appean  in  a  most  favour-  the  aothoritiea  of  that  daj  to  take 

ablepoiutofTiewamouKtbeSavoy  the  aBvere  coune  thej  did  majr 

Commiauoaera.  Neal,  for  instance,  be  beat    learnt  from    their  ova 

aduitathat  he'dispntedaccnratelj,  wordi ;  and  for  this  cause  1  aub- 

aoberlj,  and  calmlv  i  and  that  'the  join  the  following  representation, 

Preabyteriana  baa  a  great  regard  supplied  bj  Clarendon,  in  his  Life, 

for  bim,  and  beliered,  that,  if  he  ii.  121,  of  tbe  mischief  which,  ac- 

had  been  au  umpire  in  the  contro-  cording  to  bis  judgment,  would  han 
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CHAP.  But,  before  we  advert  to  the  sorrows  which  that 
'-^'-^  hour  hrouirht  with  it,  one  of  the  alterations  then 
comm™  made  in  our  Prayer  Book  calls  for  special  notice,  on 
account  of  its  connexion  with  the  subject  of  this 
histoiy,  namely,  the  introduction  of  'The  Ministra- 
tion of  Baptism  to  such  aa  are  of  riper  years.'  The 
Pre&ce,  then  drawn  up  and  attached  to  the  Prayer 
Book,  speaks  of  this  office  as  '  not  so  necessary  when 
the  former  Book  was  compiled,  yet  by  the  growth  of 
Anabaptism  through  the  licentionsiiess  of  the  late 
times  crept  in  among  us,  [it]  is  now  become  neces- 
sary, and  may  be  alioays  useful  for  the  baptizing  of 
noHves  in  our  plantations,  and  others  converted  to 
the  ^tb.'  This  Preface, — as  well  as  the  '  Prayer 
for  all  conditions  of  men,'  then  also  for  the  first  time 
added  to  onr  Liturgy, — is  generally  said  to  have 

followed  a  miMer  policj' :  *  If  all  ditided  troa  the  herd  upon  rea- 

irere  ^rented,  tbejr  [the  Disten-  sonable  overlure*,  and  secret  re- 

ters]wonld  have  more  to  Rik,  some-  wards  which  make  the  overtnrM 

what  a«  a  Kcurilj  for  the  enjoy-  look   more  reasonable  ;   thej  arc 

ment  of  what  is  graoted,  that  shall  but  (o  man;  ring^e  men,  and  have 

preserve  their  power,  apd  shake  nomorecreditaiidauthDnty(what- 

the   whole  frame  of  roremment.  ever   thcj  hare  bad}   with  th^r 

Their  taction   ia  their  religion:  companioiis,  than  if  they  had  never 

nor  are  those  combinations  ever  known  them,  rather   less  ;   being 

entered  into  upon  real  and  sub-  less  mad  than  they  were  makes 

ttontial  motives  of  conscience,  how  them  thought  fit  to  be  less  believed, 

erroneous  soever,  but   consist  of  And  they,  whom  yon  think  you 

many  glutinous  materials,  of  will,  have  recovered,  cury  always  a 

aodnumour,endfolly,aodknavery,  chagrin  sbout  them,  wbieh  make* 

and  ambition,  and   malice,  which  them  good  for  nothing,  but  for  in- 

make  men  inseparably  cling  toge-  slances   to  divert  you   from   any 

tber,  till  they  have  eatis^tion  in  more  of  that  kind  of  traffick.'    I 

all  their  pretences,  or  till  Oty  are  pie  the  above  as  a  sample  of  the 

lAiobitefy broken  and iaidtied,uilack  reasons  bv  which  Clarendon  was 

«ay    abomt   be  more  eaM/   done  sincerely  influenced  ;  but  1  believe 

ihm  the  other.     And  if  some  few,  that  the  grounds  of  them  were  as 

how  ugnal  soever  (which  oflen  Use  as  their  conaeqnencea  were 

deoeivea  ns),  are  separated  and  ruinous. 
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sed  by  Bisbop  Sanderson 
semblance  of  tbe  language  of  both  to  his  other '- 
-writings,  gives  good  ground  for  believing  that  this 
supposition  is  correct ;  and,  if  it  be  so,  a  remarkable 
instance  is  supplied  of  the  sted&stness  with  which 
this  great  man  continued  to  cherish  in  his  heart  the 
love  of  his  brethren  in  distant  lands.  We  have  seen 
him,  twenty  jears  before,  joining  in  the  first  Petition 
addressed  to  an  English  Parliament  upon  this  Bub< 
ject,  and  beseeching  them  to  extend  spiritual  help 
to  our  infant  Colonies  in  the  West " ;  and  now,  after 
all  the  distractions  and  troubles  through  which  Eng- 
land had  passed,  and  was  still  passing,  we  find  him 
bearing  those  same  countries  in  remembrance.  He 
sees  his  countrymen  resorting  thither  all  the  more 
rapidly  by  reason  of  the  very  anxieties  and  fears 
which  prevailed  at  home ;  desires  that  they  should 
cany  with  them  the  ordinances  of  grace  to  the 
natives  among  whom  they  had  fixed  their  planta- 
tions; and  prays  that  God  would  *be  pleased  to  make* 
His  'ways  known  unto  them,'  His  'saving  health 
unto  all  nations.'  If  we  turn  from  the  consideration  of 
the  individual  who  gave  utterance  to  such  thoughts 
in  such  terms  to  that  of  the  Church  which  has 
adopted  them  for  her  own,  we  must  all,  I  think, 
acknowledge,  that, — ^by  thus  interweaving  them  into 
the  duly  services  of  her  Liturgy,  by  thus  connecting 


**  Cardwell,  in  his  Hirtorv  of  poMd  bj  Rejnoldi ;  but  itill  ad- 

CoDferencea  on  the  Book  of  Com-  mita  that  it  u  cominoiily  UcrilMid 

mou  Prajer,  p.  372,  thinks  it  pro-  to  Sandenon. 

babk  that  this  Prayer  wai  com-  «'  Se«  p.  lAl. 
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ffice  of  Baptism  epe 
' — — ^  for  such  as  are  of  riper  years,  and  by  thus  publicly 
avowing  the  purposes  for  which  that  oflBce  was  appoint- 
ed,— she  has  set  her  seal,  broadly  and  indelibly,  to 
attest  the  existence  of  a  most  sacred  duty,  and  her 
own  earnest  desire  to  fulfil  it.  And,  further,  if  we 
believe,  that,  in  making  this  avowal,  she  acted  as 
became  a  Mthfiil  true  witness  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  it  is  assuredly  incumbent  upon  us  who  pos- 
sess far  ampler  means  of  acting  in  accordance  with 
this  testimony  than  she  did  at  the  time  she  made  it, 
to  take  heed  that  we  weakeu  not  its  force,  by  neg- 
lecting to  carry  the  ordinances  of  the  same  Gospel 
to  the  most  distant  plantations  of  the  heathen. 
ActoTUdi-  The  alterations  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
'""^^  did  not  concern  the  members  of  the  Convocation 
alone.  Both  Hous^  of  Parliament  watched  with  eager 
curiosity  the  proceedings  which  took  place  there 
and  at  the  Savoy  upon  the  question  now  at  issae. 
And  we  find,  at  an  early  stage  of  the  Savoy  Con- 
ference, and  again  at  its  conclusion,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  resorted  to  measures  clearly  indicative 
of  their  own  strong  dislike  of  the  non-conformists, 
and  of  their  determination  not  to  gratify  any  of  their 
wishes.  The  Lords,' — although,  in  some  instances, 
they  showed  a  deedre  to  act  more  leniently, — con- 
curred generally  in  the  same  views;  and  hence, 
after  authentic  copies  of  the  corrected  Prayer  Book, 
confirmed  by  the  Great  Seal,  had  been  laid  before 
Pariiament,  the  mode  of  its  observance  was  defined 
and  ratified  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  received 
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the  royal  assent,  May  19, 1662".  It  refers,  in  the  c^hap 
preamble,  to  a  similar  Act  passed  in  the  first  of  Eliza-  ' — - — ' 
beth,  to  the  evils  which  had  followed  the  neglect  in 
using  the  Liturgy  '  during  the  late  unhappy  troubles,' 
and  to  the  steps  lately  taken  for  preventiDg  the  like 
'  in  time  to  come.'  It  then  *  enacts  that  every  minister 
should,  before  the  next  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
August  24,  publicly  declare  his  'unlbigned  assent 
and  consent  to  all  and  every  thing  contuned  and 
prescribed  in  the  sud  Book,'  on  pain  of  being  '  ipso 
facto,  deprived  of  all  his  spiritual  promotions,'  A 
further  declaration  was  to  be  subscribed  by  all 
members  of  Cathedral  Chapters,  by  all  in  authority 
in  the  Umversities,  and  by  all  schoolmasters,  that  it 
was  'not  lawful  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever  to 
take  arms  against  the  King:'  that  they  would  'con- 
form to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  as 
it  is  now  by  law  established;*  and  that  no  obliga- 
tion rested  upon  them,  or  any  other  person,  to 
observe  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  which 
was  declared  contrary  to  the  known  laws  and 
liberties  of  this  Icingdom,  A  'refiisal  to  make  this 
declaration  was  to  be  punished,  in  the  case  of  the 
clergy,  by  the  loss  of  their  preferments,  and,  in  that 
of  schoolmasters,  by  imprisonment  and  fine.  Again, 
no  person  was  permitted  to  hold  a  benefice,  or  to 
administer  the  Holy  Communion,  who  was  not 
episcopally  ordained, '  on  pain  of  forfeiting  for  every 
offence  one  hundred  pounds.'     No  other  order  of 

•■  CtHwell,  ut  top.  374--393t  tiut  CltrBiidoti'*  Life,  ii.  128—139. 
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than  that  herein  s 
'  be  need  in  any  place  of  pnblio  worship ;  and  do 
ministers  were  to  be  permitted  to  preach  or  lecture, 
nntil  episcopal  licence  had  been  received,  and  a 
declaration  of  assent  given  to  the  Thirty-iuoe 
Articles,  and  the  Prayer  Boole,  *  ander  pain  of  being 
disabled  to  preach ;'  and  an  imprisonment  for  three 
months  was  the  penalty  further  imposed  upon  all 
who  should  preach  '  while  bo  disabled  **.' 

Now,  regarding  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  as  it 
ought  to  be  regarded,  not  in  its  abstract  form,  but 
with  reference  to  the  parties  by  whom  it  was 
framed,  and  those  against  whom  its  penalties  were 
directed,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  gave  great 
occaaiou  for  non-conformists  to  complain  of  the 
course  pursued  by  the  King  and  his  counsellors.  The 
point  at  issue  was  not  simply  whether  a  Church  had 
not  a  right  to  require  of  her  ordained  ministers  an 
uniformity  in  the  observance  of  her  public  services. 
Upon  the  lawfalness  of  such  a  power,  and  upon  the 
reasonableness  of  exercising  it,  two  opinions,  pro- 
bably, cannot  be  entertained,  save  by  those  who  are 
the  enemies  of  all  order.  But  the  question  vras, 
whether,  in  the  condition  of  England  at  this  tim^ — 
when  long  and  complicated  disputes  had  divided  the 
minds  and  affections  of  so  many  of  her  people  and 
promises  of  reconciliation  had  been  made  and  aor 
cepted, — it  was  right  to  esact  obedience  alilce  of  every 
man  to  this  extent,  and  according  to  these  precise 

••  13, 14  Car.  II.  c.  4. 
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tenns.  The  non-cooformista,  no  doubt,  migbt  ^'l^^'''- 
reasonably  have  expected,  '  tbat  &e  old  eonstitation  ' — < — ' 
must  return  with  the  King ;  that  diocesan  episcopacy 
was  the  only  legal  establiBhment ;  that  all  which  had 
been  done  in  favour  of  presbytery  not  having  had 
the  royal  assent,  was  void  in  law ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, they  and  their  friends,  who  bad  not  episcopal 
ordination  and  induction  into  their  livings,  must  be 
looked  upon  as  intruders,  and  not  legal  ministers  of 
the  Church  of  England.'  The  historian  of  the  Puri- 
tans himself  admits  this  to  have  been  the  fact;  and, 
that  I  may  not  misrepresent,  however  unintention- 
ally, his  meaning,  I  have  quoted  bis  admission  in  his 
own  words  '*.  But,  then,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
be  taken  into  account  the  great  influence  which,  it 
was  notorious,  the  Presbyterians  had  exercised  in 
bringing  back  the  King ;  the  readiness  with  which 
he,  knowing  their  sentiments  and  acts,  had  accepted 
their  assistance ;  the  solemn  assurance  which,  upon 
the  word  of  a  King,  he  had  given  and  renewed 
in  his  two  public  Declarations,  that  *  no  man  should 
be  disquieted,  or  called  in  question,  for  differences  of 

**  NeAl,ui.  SO,  31.  Ths  reader  of  the  churchei  the;  now  held,  bj 
Du;  perhaps  be  btenuted  in  (.■om-  the  eipulaion  or  the  orthodox 
p«ruig  the  descriptioo  gifen  by  minUten  who  were  lawfully  po*> 
ClarendoniDhii  Life,u.l42,oftbe  aetied  oftbem,  and  who  being  by 
tame  matter  :  '  There  wai  scarce  a  tbeir  impriBonment,  poverty,  ana 
inaD[amoDgthePreib]rteriaamiiiii-  other  kind*  of  oppretuoo  and  con- 
ten]  who  had  not  been  ao  great  a  tempt  during  ao  manj  yeais,  de< 
promoter  of  the  rebelUoD,  or  con-  parted  thU  life,  the  uinrpert  re- 
tributed to  much  to  it,  that  thej  mainedundiaturbedin  theirlivinga, 
had  no  other  title  to  their  liTes  but  and  thought  it  now  the  hiRhcat 
by  the  king'a  mercy  ;  and  there  tvranoy  to  beremored  from  them, 
were  Tery  few  amongat  them,  wbo  though  for  offending  the  law,  and 
bad  not  come  into  (he  powewion  diao^dience  to  the  goremment.' 
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CHAP,  opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  which  do  not  disturb  the 
■ — v-^  peace  of  the  Kingdom ;'  and  the  concessions  which, 
in  the  second  of  these  documents,  he  had  avowed  him- 
self ready  to  make  for  the  sake  of  peace.  How 
is  it  possible  to  reconcile  such  assurances  with  some 
of  the  penal  clauses  of  the  A  ct  of  Uniformity  ?  Or, 
how  could  they,  whose  hopes  had  been  excited  by  the 
former,  not  feel  that  they  were  most  hardly  dealt 
with  in  being  compelled,  two  years  afterwards,  to 
submit  to  the  latter  ?  I  know  the  answer  which  it  has 
been  attempted  to  give  to  these  questions,  by  urging 
that  all  assurances  made  by  the  King  in  his  former 
statements  were  expressly  made  subject  to  such 
alterations  as  might  be  determined  upon  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  if  Parliament  held  it  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Church  and  for  the  restora- 
tion of  her  discipline  and  doctrine  that  such  enact- 
ments should  be  passed,  the  King  must  be  held 
blameless  *'.  I  cannot  think  this  answer  sufficient 
The  Parliament,  it  must  be  remembered,  spoke  the 
opinions  of  the  King's  ministers;  thme  ministers 
had  drawn  up  the  King's  Declarations ;  and,  if  ex- 
pressions were  thus  put  into  the  King's  mouth,  the 
meaning  of  which  they  who  employed  them  knew 
would  be  explained  away  by  the  interpretation  of 
other  parties,  with  whom  the  decision  of  the  matter 
was  made  to  rest,  it  was,  in  effect,  to  convert  the 
Declarations  themselves  into  an  act  of  solemn 
mockery. 

*'  Clftreadon's  Lil«,  ii.  140, 141  ;  Lordi'  Joaraali,  si.  U9. 
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The  severity  of  the  measure  itself  was  aggravated    ^"*p- 
by  the  mode  in  which  it  was  carried  into  effect.  ^  :-  '  / 

•f  Ejectum  of 

For  instance,  no  settled  provision  was  offered  to  be°™-?™- 
made  for  the  relief  of  ministers  who  could  QOt  coq- 
scientiously  subscribe  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity ; — a 
provision,  which  had  been  regarded  both  by  Elizabeth 
when  the  Liturgy  was  enacted  in  her  reign,  and  by 
the  republicans  when  they  ejected  the  clergy  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First;  and  the  existence  of 
which, — howsoever  its  terms  may  have  been,  in  the 
latter  case,  evaded  '*, — ^bore  witness  to  a  sacred  and 
unalterable  principle  of  justice.  Again,  the  day, 
fixed  upon  for  the  commencement  of  the  operation 
of  the  Act.  so  quickly  followed  its  passing  into  a 
law,  that  time  was  not  given  for  considering  all  the 
alterations  which  had  been  made  in  the  Prayer  Book. 
The  consciences  of  some,  therefore,  who  were  not 
unwilling  to  conform,  were  perplexed;  whilst  others, 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  appeal  so  forced  upon  them, 
were  led  the  more  indignantly  to  reject  it.  And,  if 
the  statement  be  true,  that  the  choice  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's day  was  made  for  the  express  purpose 
of  depriving  the  ejected  clergy  of  a  whole  year's 
tithe  ",  nothing  more  can  be  required  to  show  the 
grievous  spirit  of  injustice  which  was  now  at  work. 
Collier,  who  was  no  lover  of  Fresbyterianism,  re- 
marks, nevertheless,  with  respect  to  the  present  pro- 
ceedings, that '  those  who  quit  their  interest  are  cer- 
tunly  in  earnest,  and  deserve  a  charitable  construc- 

"  Seep.301.  »  Bnroet'i  (two  "nmei.i.  317. 

vol.  II.  a  g 
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CHAP,  tion:'  that  'mistakes  in  religion  are  to  be  tenderly 
' — ^ — '  used,  and  conscience  onght  to  be  pitied  when  it 
cannot  be  relieved  ".'  But  few  tiaoes  of  tenderness 
or  of  pity  can  be  discerned  in  the  course  now  pur- 
sued. The  number  of  those  who  reeigued  their  pre- 
ferments in  consequence  is  computed  at  two  thou- 
sand ;  among  whom  were  Manton,  Owen,  Chamock, 
Baxter,  Calamy,  Pool,  Caryl,  Gouge,  Howe,  Flavel, 
and  Philip  Henry.  The  bare  recital  of  snch  names 
is  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  evils  experienced  in 
that  day  of  strife, 
utbertcd  Other  acts  of  severity  against  non-conformists 
•MiDtt  soon  followed.  In  1664,  a  law  was  passed,  which 
subjected  any  person,  above  sixteen  years  of  age, — 
who  should  attend  any  religious  worship  other  than 
that  allowed  by  the  Church  of  England,  where  five 
or  more  persons  besides  the  household  were  pre- 
sent,— to  an  imprisonment  of  three  months  for  the 
fiist  ofience,  and  of  six  for  the  second.  If  he 
should  offend  a  third  time,  he  was  liable  to  trans- 
portation for  seven  years  to  some  of  the  American 
plantations,  except  New  England  and  Virginia; 
and,  if  ho  should  make  his  escape  thence,  be  was  to 
be  adjudged  a  felon,  and  suffer  death  without  benefit 
of  clet^.  They  who  suffered  their  houses  or  bams 
to  be  turned  into  conventicles  were  liable  to  like 
penalties ;  and,  if  any  married  women  were  taken  in 
conventicles,  they  were  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  year, 
unless  redeemed  by  their  husbands  apon  the  pay- 
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r  sbillings.  An  informatio] 
oath  before  a  single  justice  of  the  peace,  was  to  be  *- 
deemed  a  sufficient  ground  for  all  prooeedinga  under 
this  Act ;  and,  through  its  operation,  the  different 
couDtj  gaols  throaghout  the  kingdom  were  quickly 
filled  with  prisoners.  In  the  following  year,  it  was 
enacted  that  all  persons  in  Holy  Orders  who  had  not 
subscribed  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  should  acknow- 
ledge upon  oath  the  illegality  of  bearing  arms 
against  the  King,  and  their  determination  not  to 
weaken  bis  authority,  or  to  contrive  any  alteration 
in  the  goTemment  of  Church  or  State.  If  they 
refused  to  take  this  oath,  they  were  not  allowed  to 
teach  in  schools,  or  to  come  within  five  miles  of  any 
city,  or  corporate  town,  or  borough  ". 

It  was  under  the  authority  of  such  statutes,  and 
in  the  persecuting  spirit  which  animated  the  framers 
of  them,  that  all  those  severities  were,  for  a  series 
of  years,  practised,  of  which  the  record  has  left  so 
dark  a  blot  in  the  pages  of  our  country's  annaJs. 
But  the  names  of  the  sufferers  have  outlived  their 
sufferings.  The  Society  of  Friends,  for  instance,  can 
still  point,  with  feelings  of  a  grateful  affection,  to 
their  founder,  George  Fox,  who  then,  with  such 
unshaken  constancy,  proclumed  their  tenets  to  the 
world.  And,  in  any  and  every  country,  or  by  what- 
soever bonds  of  commnnion  tbeir  differing  inhabitants 
may  be  held  together, — as  long  as  strength  shall 
remain  to  appreciate  aright  the  enerji^es  of  an  ardent 

»  16  Cm.  II.  c.  4;  17  Cm-.  II.  c.  I. 
Gg2 
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trolled  by  a  profou 
-'  mental  knowledge  of  the  haman  heart,  and  animated 
hj  the  lore  and  fear  of  God,  all  put  forth,  and  woric- 
ing  in  wondrous  hannony  together,  that  thej  may 
cheer  and  guide  the  Christian  pilgrim  in  his  pro- 
gress through  time  to  eternity, — «o  long  shall  the 
pages  of  John  Bunyan  be  read  and  admired. 

And  here,  let  it  be  gratefully  remembered,  that 
the  twelve  years'  imprisonment^ — in  which  Bunyan 
planned  and  composed  his  noble  work, — was  ended  by 
the  humane  interposition  of  Barlow,  then  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  other  members  of  our  Church  **.  And, 
further, — ^whilst  our  attention  has  been  thns  directed 
to  the  severitira  inflicted  upon  non-conformists, — 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  history  of  them  is 
relieved  by  tokens,  exhibited  in  the  same  reign,  of  a 
milder  and  more  equitable  spirit  of  legislation.  The 
aboliticm  of  tbe  writ  de  htsretico  combureTtdo,  and 
the  deliverance  ft-om  arbitmty  imprisonment  secured 
under  tbe  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous proofs  of  this  &ot " ;  and  let  them  be 
gratefiiUy  recorded. 

ThaRoDMD       Havins  seen  how  Protestant  Dissenters  were  dealt 
CMholk*.        . ,      .      ,  »    , .         .        f  ,. 

with,  in  the  greater  part  of  this  reign,  let  us  for  a 

moment  glance  at  the  policy  observed  towards  Roman 

Catholics  during  the  same  period.    That  Charles, 

notwithstanding  all  his  show  of  affection  for  the 

**  Bioff.  Brit,  in  loc.  43,  note)  to  the  abrogition  of  tbe 

*>  30  Cv.  II.  c.  0.  81  Car.  II.  Canoiu  of  1640  by  U  C«r.  II. 
c.  S.    I  have  ■Ireidy  adferted  fp.    c  19. 
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Church  of  England,  had  a  secret  bias  towards  the  chap. 
Church  of  Rome,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Some, ' — .■^-' 
indeed,  have  asserted  that  he  formally  abjured  the 
Protestant  religion  in  the  presence  of  Cardinal  de 
Retz,  before  his  last  departure  from  France.  Others 
assign  this  act  to  a  later  period-'.  But,  be  this  as 
it  may,  suspicions  of  the  King's  sincerity  upon  this 
subject  existed  in  England,  both  before  and  after  the 
Restoration;  and  the  mere  feet,  that  an  Act  was 
passed,  in  the  first  session  of  the  new  Parliament, 
which  made  it  penal  for  any  one  to  impute  to  him  a 
desire  to  iavour  Popery,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
extent  to  which  those  suspicions  were  carried'''. 
The  King  was  naturally  desirous  to  effect  some  plan 
by  which  favour  could  be  extended  towards  the 
members  of  a  communion  so  regarded  by  him**; 
but  neither  Clarendon  nor  the  Parliament  could,  for 
a  moment,  second  him   in  his  views.     Hence,  it 


"  Rapin,  xiii.  237.  law*  might  be  rapetled.'    ClweD- 

"  IS  Ctr.  II.  c.  1.  doa  adds  tbu  he  frequemlly  hurd 

*'  ItUmoatrsmarkablethBt  one  the  King  enlarge  npon  the  same 

of  the  first  aod  ttrongeat  motivea  lubject,  nhen  it  came  under  dto- 

wbich  led  Chariea  to  regard  the  ciution  in  the  Coarts  of  Roman 

Roman    Catholics  with  a  favour-  Catholic    princet  ;    and    acknow- 

able   eye,   vaa   the   conBideralion  ledges  that  '  it  had  been  a  veiy 

of  the   severe  penal   laws   which  anseasonable   presumption  in  au; 

had   been    enacted   against   them  man,  who  would  have  endeaToured 

in    Eoglaod.      Clarendon    states,  to  have  dissuaded  him  from  eoter- 

in    his    Life,  ii.    104 — 108,    Ihat  taining  that  candour  in  hii  heart.' 

he  bad  explained  to  him   during  It  is  strange  that  the  King  and  the 

his  exile,  toe  causes  of  their  en-  Statesman  who  bore  this  testimony 

actment ;    and    that,  after   atlen-  to  the  sympathy  which  is  naturally 

tirel;  listening  to  him,  the  King  awaLened  in  behalf  of  those  who 

had  expressed  bis  regret  at  their  are  oppressed,  should  not  have  re- 

eiislenee,  and  his  resolution  to 'do  remembered  it  when   they   were 

his  best,  if  ever  God  restored  him  themselves  the  oppressors, 
to  bis  kingdom,  that  those  bloody 
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y,  and  that  of  all  wl 
'  inclined  towards  the  same  end,  to  insist  as  stringently 
as  possible  upon  the  observance  of  uniibnnitj,  in 
order  that  the  body  of  malcontents  might  thereby 
be  increased  to  such  a  height  as,  in  the  end,  to  force 
on  a  general  toleration,  under  the  cover  of  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  might  regain  their  influence. 
It  seemed  impossible  to  attain  this  object  in  anj 
other  manner ;  for,  although  a  Committee  had  been 
appointed,  in  1661,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  propriety  of  relaxing  the  penal  laws  against 
Roman  Catholics,  it  soon  ceased  to  prosecute  its 
labours,  in  consequence  of  the  determined  manner 
in  which  the  Jesuits  insisted  upon  preserving  to 
the  Pope  his  temporal  authority*'.  And,  when 
the  King  published,  in  1663,  a  Declination  in 
&T0ur  of  liberty  of  conscience,  it  was  met  by  Par- 
liament with  the  strong  expression  of  their  dis- 
approval of  any  mitigation  of  the  existing  penal 
statutes  in  matters  of  religion,  and  by  the  addi- 
tion of  some  further  enactments  expressly  against 
Roman  Catholics  ".  Again,  at  a  later  period,  when 
Clarendon  had  been  driven  into  exil^  and  the  Cabal 
Administration  succeeded  to  a  brief  and  disgraceful 
interval  of  power ",  the  scheme  of  comprehension 
and  indulgence,  then  bronght  forward  under  their 
sanction,  was  negatived  by  the  Commons.    The  De- 

*■  Clarendoo'*  Life, ii.  111.  tration   wu   m  called  from   the 

*■  Hallun's  Comt.  Hut.  ii.  4S9  iottial  lelten  oF  the  flre  membera 

— 471.  who  compcMed  it,  CUHbrd,  ArHit^ 

**  It  it  «carc«ly  Deceuary  to  ra-  ton,    BuckiDghun,    Aihlejr,   ud 

mind  thereaderUiat  tbii  Adnioi*-  Lauilerdde. 
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claration  also  of  iodulgeDce,  proposed  by  the  King,  in  ''"a^- 
1672,  was  in  like  manner  withdrawn,  in  conBeqaeuce  ' — ^-^ 
of  the  opposition  renewed  in  the  same  quarter;  and 
the  Test  Act  was  passed,  in  the  year  following,  which 
made  the  disavowal  of  the  doctrine  of  transubetantia' 
tion  and  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Communion,  '  ac- 
cording to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  England,'  neces- 
sary for  holding  any  temporal  office  of  trust ".  By  this 
Act,  the  King's  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had 
a  short  time  before  entered  into  open  communion 
with  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  compelled  to  give  up 
his  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral.  The  effect  of  such 
proceedings  was  to  drive  Roman  Catholics,  as  Hallam 
describes  it,  '  into  the  camp  of  prerogative,*  and  to 
furnish  a  pretext  for  renewed  intrigues  and  con> 
spiracies  in  the  Court";  whilst  a  community  in 
suffering  ted  their  leaders  to  sympathise  with  those 
of  the  non-conformist  party  so  &r  as  to  assure  them 
of  their  hatred  of  persecution  *•. 

The  reader  will  now  perceive  the  critical  position  Caodiiionof 
in  which  our  Church  was  placed  by  these  events,  during  thi* 
She  was  furnished  indeed  once  more  with  the  means  h°™«* 
of  discharging  her  proper  office  as  guide  and  instruc- 
tor of  the  people.    Her  Creeds,  her  Liturgy,  her 
Articles,  the  Orders  of  her  Priesthood,  the  Sacra- 
ments of  which  she  was  the  dispenser,  above  all,  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  from  which  alone  the  authority  and 
efficacy  of  every  ministration  was  derived,  w^  with 

"  26  Cm.  II.  c.  2. 

*  Halbm'a  Cooft.  HiiU  ii.  530. 

**  WitneM  the  D«ik«  of  York't 
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CHAP,  her  in  all  their  fulness  and  integrity;  and  every 
< — .— ^  spiritual  blessing,  which  could  be  conveyed  through 
these  channels,  it  was  her  high  prerogative  to  com- 
municate as  freely  as  they  had  been  freely  received. 
Her  temporal  endowments  too  and  honours  were 
restored ;  and,  lifting  up  again  '  her  mitred  front 
in  courts  and  parliaments  *','  she  could  speak  to 
those  who  stood  in  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  toiled  in  obscurity  beneath 
them,  the  sanctifying  truths  of  which  all  stood  alike 
in  need.  Greater  help  also,  than  any  which  temporal 
dignities  conld  give,  she  possessed,  in  the  piety  and 
learning,  the  prayers  and  vigilance,  of  many  of  her 
most  favoured  sons,  who  were  at  this  period  within 
her  sanctuary.  The  light  of  some  of  them,  indeed, 
->-of  Hall  and  Usher,  for  example, — had  been 
quenched  in  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth ;  whilst 
others, — of  whom  Hammond  was  the  most  distin- 
guished,— who  had  lived  long  enough  to  welcome 
the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day,  and  for  whom  the  trust 
of  her  highest  offices  had  been  then  designed, 
entered  into  their  rest  before  they  could  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  such  a  charge  *".  But  Taylor  con- 
tinued, for  some  years  after  the  Restoration,  to 
exhibit  in  his  daily  walk  that  zeal,  and  love,  and 
holiness,  the  spirit  of  which  still  breathes  in  his 
glowing  pages.  Bramhall  too,  and  Suiderson, — though 
for  a  briefer  period, — guided  by  their  faithful  and 

I  on   the        *"  S«e  the  LtfeorHMnmoDdb]' 
Vork*.   tr.     Fell,  prefixed  lo  hit  Works. 
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foremost  to  defend ;  and  vindicated  the  truth  from  ' — '- 
all  assaults,  with  a  firmness  only  equalled  by  the 
love  with  which  thej  spake  it.  It  was  the  age 
also,  let  us  always  thankfully  remember,  of  Bull  and 
Pearson, — of  Walton  and  Pocock, — of  Allestree  and 
Ken, — of  Fell  and  BeTeridge, — of  Barrow,  Stilling- 
fleet,  and  Patrick, — of  Cudwortb,  More,  and  Tillot- 
son.  Wilson,  too, — that  saintly  and  fearless  Prelate 
whose  "praise  is  in  all  the  churches," — was  rising 
into  manhood  when  most  of  these  were  in  the 
maturity  of  their  years.  Moreover,  among  the  I^ay- 
members  of  our  Church,  throughout  the  same  period, 
were  some  whose  names  would  shed  a  lustre  upon 
any  age ;  and  the  character  of  Evelyn,  and  Boyle, 
and  Nelson,  alone  proves  the  greatness  of  the  privi- 
l€^  which  must  have  been  enjoyed  in  holding 
fellowship  with  snch  men.  But,  on  the  other  band, 
most  evil  influences  were  at  work,  inseparable  from 
that  state  of  things  which  now  marked  the  external 
history  of  our  Church,  and  calculated  greatly  to  im- 
pede her  in  the  due  exercise  of  her  duties  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  She  was  surrounded  by  an  at- 
mosphere of  strife,  the  poison  of  which  could  scarcely 
fail  to  injure  those  who  breathed  it.  The  remem- 
brance of  former  wrongs,  the  sharp  exasperation  of 
present  disputes,  the  apprehension  of  future  assault^ 
had,  all  of  them,  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  judg- 
ment, and  to  inflame  the  passions  of  men.  And  they 
who  would  trace  with  impartial  hand  the  character 
of  the  many  feuds  by  which  England  was  then  Ais- 
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CHAP,  tracted, — the  eOects  of  wfaich,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
' — V— ^  say,  are  felt  by  her  to  thii  very  hour, — most  ac- 
knowledge that  they  were  aggravated,  not  more  by 
the  pertinacious  objections  and  unwarrantable  claims 
of  non-conformiBts,  or  by  the  designs  of  Courts  uid 
Parliaments  resolute  to  repress  the  first  renewed 
encroachments  of  that  power  which  had  so  lately 
cast  both  throne  and  altar  to  the  groond,  than  by  the 
exacting  and  contemptuous  spirit  of  some  of  the  chief 
spiritual  mleis,  and  subordinate  clergy,  of  the  Church 
herself.  The  reports,  for  instance,  which  have  come 
down  to  us  of  the  conduct  of  Sheldon  **, — who  was 
translated  from  the  see  of  London  to  the  Primacy, 
upon  the  death  of  Juzon,  in  1663, — awaken  feelings 
of  regret,  which  cannot  be  efiaced  by  remembering 
either  the  strength  of  his  abilities  or  the  largeness  of 
his  munificence  ".  And  so  too,  when  we  turn  to  the 
pages  of  South,  and  read  there  passages  which,  for 
feithful  exposition  of  Christian  doctrine,  for  felicity  of 
illustration,  for  logical  precision  of  argument,  for  bril- 
liancy of  wit,  and  for  nervous  yet  graceful  diction, 
are  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  whole  compass  of 
English  literature,  we  are  only  left  to  lament  the 
more  deeply  the  fecility  with  which  the  spirit  of 
religious  discord  could  debase  such  noble  powers,  by 
mingling  with  them  the  alloy  of  bitter  inTective  and 
irreverent  railing. 

■*  NmI,  iii.  116.  166.  195.  caaaitoiu  in  tbe  time  of  ths  plague. 

">  ShelJoD'i  benefiKtioDB,  public  and  to  the  redemption  of  Cbriatian 

and  priTftte,  amounted  to  66,000/.;  slaves.    Qaoted  from  GntngeT  by 

a  great  portion  of  which  was  ap-  Nea),  ii.  484,  note, 
predated  to  the  relief  of  the  ne- 
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It  wu  not  in  Eoglsnd  onl^  that  each  influences  chap. 
■wen  fotind  at  work.  Scotland  had  already  been  ' — •> — ' 
the  field  on  whieh  the  adherents  of  Episcopacy  and 
PresbyterianiHm  had  fonght  their  hardest  battles; 
and  she  was  doomed  to  witness  the  renewal  of  them 
once  more.  Even  Leighton,  with  all  that  wisdom, 
and  loTe,  and  piety,  which  so  eminently  distinguished 
bim,  could  not  prevent  their  outbreak,  or  restrain 
their  progress.  When  the  government  had  deter- 
mined to  restore  Episcopacy  in  Scotland, — upon  the 
assurance  erroneously  held  out  that  such  a  measure 
would  be  welcomed  by  the  great  body  of  the  nation  ", 
— Leighton  was  one  of  the  four  then  consecrated  to 
exercise  the  office  of  Bishop  in  that  country  ".  For 
nearly  ten  years,  he  presided  over  the  diocese  of  Dun- 
blane ;  and,  for  three  years  afterwards,  over  the  more 
important  diocese  of  Glasgow ;  but,  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  worn  down  by  the  trials  and  disappointments 
which  had  oppressed  bim  from  the  very  first,  he 
obtained  permission  to  resign  all  his  spiritual  func- 
tions, and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days,  in  holy 
retirement,  in  Sussex  ". 

The  miserable  work  of  strife  went  on  in  the 

"  Burnet's  Own  TimM,  i.  22fi.  all  hii  writings,  and,  if  we  wonid 

"  Tba  coniecnrioD  took  pla«  lee  it  tnentfealed  in  act,  wa  faava 

in  Wettminater  Abbej  in  Ififil.  bnt  to  recall  tbe  anecdote  that  ia 

Rapin  state*  that  all  four  had  been  related  of  a  friend  who  had  called 

Pretbytarian  roinisler*,  xiii.  37S.  to  see  him,  and  fouad  that  he  had 

But  this  was  only  tree  with  respect  gone  to  vkit  a  Presbyterian  mi- 

to  two.  Sharp  and  Leiehton  i  and  niiter  who  was  sick,  upon  a  bona 

thej  were  pnTatel;  or&ined  Dea-  which  be  bad  borrowea  of  a  Roman 

cons  and  Frieits  before  their  con-  Catholic    Priest.     Pearson's   Life 

teeration.  BumM,  i.  SS7,  238.  of  Leighton,  prefixed  to  his  Works, 

n  The  gentleness  and  love  of  i.  66.  ed.  1828. 
Leighton's  spirit  may  be  traced  in 
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bich  Leighton  was 
"  depart.  Tbe  stubborn  reBolution  and  burning  zeal 
of  tbe  CoTenanters  waxed  stronger,  under  every 
fresb  severity  wbich  the  Government  inflicted.  Tbe 
wildness  of  tbeir  finnaticism  grew,  from  tbe  same 
cause,  to  a  more  fearful  height,  stimulating  them, 
first,  to  deeds  of  violence  and  blood,  and  then  prompt- 
ing them  to  believe  that  by  sach  deeds  tbe  will  of 
God  was  accomplished,  and  His  glory  promoted. 
Hence,  dragging  from  his  carriage  the  Primate 
Sbar{^  they  could  tear  him  from  his  daughter's  arms, 
and  murder  him  with  repeated  blows  before  her 
eyes.  Hence  too,  they  could  withstand,  in  tbe  shook 
of  battle,  tbe  dragoons  of  Claverhouse ;  or  endure  the 
DHMt  exquisite  refinements  of  agonizing  torture;  or. 
in  the  recesses  of  tbeir  own  oative  mountains,  sustain 
iu  prayer  their  solitary  vigils,  with  a  patience  and 
consttuicy  which  knew  no  weariness.  Nay,  triumph- 
ing in  those  cooflicts  from  which  most  men  would 
shrink  back  appalled,  and  accounting  their  safierings 
as  a  witness  of  God's  fatherly  love  towards  them, 
tbey  cherished  a  keener  hatred  against  all  His 
enemies,  among  whom  they  regarded  the  upholders 
of  Prelacy,  in  any  and  every  shape,  as  the  most 
deadly.  The  Church,  which  they  thus  vilified  and 
condenmed,  waf^  in  her  proper  character,  guiltless  of 
tbe  sins  imputed  to  her ;  but,  being  made  to  bear 
the  burden  of  those  misdeeds  which  secular  rulers 
committed  in  her  name,  her  trials,  of  course,  were 
multiplied,  and  the  difficulties  of  discharging  her 
own  specific  duties  increased. 
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Another,  and,  if  possible,  a  yet  more  grievous  chap. 
source  of  evil  to  the  Church  was  the  character  and  ■ — ^.-^ 
conduct  of  the  King  who  professed  to  honour  her. 
Adversity  had  foiled  to  leave  upon  hia  heart  a  single 
trace  of  those  wholesome  lessons  which  it  is  her 
prerogative  to  teach.  Rescued,  as  by  a  miracle, 
from  perils  the  most  imminent,  and  restored  to  a 
throne  from  which,  as  far  as  man's  judgment  could 
determine,  it  had  appeared  that  he  and  his  race 
were  to  be  for  ever  shut  out,  he  was  still,  as  he 
always  had  been,  reckless,  insincere,  and  sensual. 
In  Scotland, — that  he  might  snatch  the  precarious 
title  of  her  king, — he  had  once  subscribed  the  Cove- 
nant, branded  with  heaviest  reproaches  the  Church 
into  which  he  had  been  received  by  Baptism,  and, 
declaring  that  his  &ther  had  committed  a  grievous 
sin  '  in  marrying  into  an  idolatrous  iamily,'  that '  the 
bloodshed  in  the  late  wars  lay  at  his  father's  door,' 
and  that  his  own  life  had  been  a  course  of  enmity  to 
God's  laws,  of  which  he  bitterly  repented, — ^he  had 
protested  most  solemnly  that  he  would  adhere  to 
the  terms  of  that  Declaration  as  long  sb  he  lived  ". 
Then  followed  his  covert  correspondence,  and,  as 
some  affirm,  actoal  communion  upon  the  Continent 
with  the  Chnroh  of  Rome,  which  has  been  noticed 
elsewhere  ^'\  Before  and  after  which  event,  the 
declarations  of  his  attachment  to  the  Church  of 
England  were  renewed  so  frequently,  and  in  terms 
of  such  deep  earnestness,  that  it  might  well  have  been 

"  RaplD,  ziiu  46.  se.  )*  S«fl  p.  4M. 
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nHAP.  acooonted  a  treasonable  impietj  not  to  have  received 
■^ — , — '  them  as  dncere.  Yet,  they  were  bnt  the  lying 
professions  of  the  hypocrite.  Hie  heart  was  all  thia 
while  with  Rome ;  and,  in  his  dying  hour,  he  rested 
in  her  arms.  And,  what  more  fitting  accompaniment 
to  such  false  worda  can  he  found,  than  the  acts  of 
heartless  profligacy  by  which  his  whole  life  was 
polluted  ?  Surrounded  by  mistressee  in  his  exile,  he 
disgraced,  with  their  presence  and  influence,  the  Court 
to  which  he  returned ;  nay,  insulted  his  bride,  the 
Infimta  Catherine  of  Portugal,  by  compelling  her, 
upon  her  arrival  in  England,  to  submit  to  the  attend- 
ance of  one  who  was  then  the  most  &voured  among 
them  ".  Reputation,  fortune,  happiness,  he  sacrificed 
all  at  their  shrine.  ,  No  remonstrances,  no  chastise- 
ments could  restrain  him  in  iiis  course.  Cltu^ndon, 
'  the  representative,'  it  has  been  tmly  said,  *  of  English 
good  sense,  and  English  good  feeling",  lifted  up, 
even  to  the  last  moment  of  his  political  power,  the 
voice  of  warning ;  the  plague  swept  off  thousands  of 
bis  Butyects;  and  the  fire  consumed  for  many  days 
the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom  ;  still  was  Charles  seen 
running  the  same  round  of  sin,  feeding  on  the 
licentious  and  impious  jests  of  Buckingham  and 
Rochester,  and  wasting  life,  amid  the  ministera  of 
his  guilty  pleasures,  until  be  was  struck  down  by 
death  '*. 

^*  Clftreadon'i  Life,  ii.    165 —  '^  Stnjthe's  Lectures  on  Modcni 

175.  Tanner  and  Bombajr  fonned  HUtorv,  ii.  S9. 

part  of  Catherine's  dawrj ;    and  ^  '  And  what  then,'  aslu  Pro- 

aiteotion  will  be  directed  to  tiieae  feeaor  Sinjthe,    'ia  his  hialoi;? 

hereafter.  The  hiator;  of  a  man  of  pleasiire  ; 
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1  which  thuB  mfected  the 
through  the  whole  land.  The  easy  good-nature  and  ~ 
wit  and  gaiety  of  the  King  made  his  example,  among 
all  classes  of  the  people,  more  fatal.  To  plunge  into 
excesses,  the  very  approach  to  which  had  been  for 
twenty  years  forbidden,  under  the  strictness  of  Puri- 
tanic rule,  became  the  foshion  of  the  day.  The 
chains  of  a  conventional  and  forced  sanctity  were 
quickly  snapped  asunder;  and,  as  if  to  indemnify 
themselves  for  the  pain  of  its  bondage,  the  sons  and 
daughtera  of  pleasure  set  no  limit  to  their  indulgence. 
Licentiousness  thus  became  the  constant  companion 
of  loyalty.  Poets  also  found  their  choicest  patronage 
in  pandering  to  vice ;  and  vice  herself  became  more 
hideous,  from  the  coarseness  of  the  garb  in  which,  at 
theatre,  and  masque,  and  revel,  she  flaunted  con- 
tinually before  the  public  sight.  In  truth,  the  fore- 
most critic  of  our  age  has  not  described  too  strongly 
the  shameful  wickedness  which  then  prevailed,  when 
he  represents  the  figures,  which  attracted  the  gaze  of 

K  Rne  nnderstaiidiii^  converted  to  the  burden  of  time,  yet  ufatmed 

tto  UMful  purpoM,  ind.st  lut.uia  of  hli  eipedlenti  to  Kct  rid  of  it ; 

ilwifs  the  cate,  not  coDvertible  living  and  dying,  Chu'Im  u  the 

'>  anj  ;  the  common  feeliag*  of  proper  object  of  our  iDdig^natioii 


onr   nature   corrupted   into   total  contempt ;  through  life  a  conipi- 

•elfiahnew  b;  seniual  indulgence  i  rator  against   the  libertiea  of  nit 

the  proper  reliah  of  the  gratiSc*-  people,  or  a  mere  aauoterer  amid 

tioM  of  onr  atata  worn  down  by  bii  courtien  and  hia  miatresiea  ; 

abuse  into  a  morbid  indiffbrence  and  on  bia  death-bed  deliTcring 

fijr  eveij  thing  )  with  no  friend-  himaelf  over  to  hia  atajud  brother 

abip  that  be  thoivht  aincere;  with  and  a  Popish  prieat.     Such  ia  the 

■loloTe  that  he  did  not  hire;  with-  hiator;  of  Chariea:  but  what  ia 

oat  the  KenmDe  eqjorment  of  one  there  here  which  the  meaneft  of 

social  a&ction,  or  of  one  intelteo.  bia  lubjecta  could  have  to  envy  T 

teal  endowment  but  hi*  wit ;  6oat-  Ibid.      See    alio    Barnet'i    Own 

ing  helplesaly  on  from  one  eqjoy-  iSmet,  il.  454^463. 
ment  to  another  t  oppreaeed  with 
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CHAP,   applaadiog  multitudes,  as  haviog  their  '  foreheads  of 
■^ — - — '  broDze,  hearts  Kite  the  nether  millstoae,  and  tongues 

set  on  fire  (rf  hell ".' 
And  >bi«d.  Id  Spite,  howeyer,  of  all  these  diilerent  and  op- 
posing iniluences,  the  Church  bad  still  the  obliga- 
tioDs  of  duty  resting  upon  her,  and  the  means  of 
obeying  it  within  her.  Let  us  see  in  what  manner 
she  strove  to  apply  these  means  to  their  proper  end, 
throughout  the  various  foreign  lands  with  which  she 
was  now  connected  by  the  commerce,  or  colonial 
jurisdiction,  of  England. 

That  the  changes  and  divisions  at  home  which 
have  passed  under  review,  would  directly  affect  also 
her  ministrations  abroad,  was  inevitable;  and  it  is 
necessary,  therefore,  that  we  should  carry  the  re- 
membrance of  these  with  us,  in  every  step  of  our 
enquiry. 
TBI  We  have  already  seen  the  care,  muiifested  by  the 

■^*''^-  agents  of  the  Levant  Company,  to  make  its  opera- 
tions a  channel  for  extending  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity  along  the  south-eastern  borders  of 
Europe ;  and  have  referred  to  the  labours  of  Pooock, 
and  Huntington,  and  other  clergy  of  our  Church, 
which  were  faithAilIy  directed  to  this  end ".  The 
influence  thus  created  seems  to  have  disposed  the 
parties,  entrusted  vrith  the  managemeut  of  our  fiio- 
tories  in  that  quarter,  to  show  but  little  sympathy 
towards  ministers  who  were  sent  out  by  the  Com- 
monwealth.    For,  in  1660,  when  John  Broadgate,  a 

'*  Micaaiiy'i  E«My*,  lit.  266.  "  See  pp.  284— 2S8. 
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Presbyterian  minister,  who  had  been  appointed  Chap-  chap. 
lain  at  Smyrna,  brought  a  bale  containing  copies  of ' — -.r-^ 
a  Catechism, — probably  the  Assembly's  Short  Cate- 
chism, or  some  abridgment  of  it, — and  required  the 
merchants  to  draw  up  answers  to  the  questions 
therein  contained,  they  refused  to  submit  to  his 
yoke  of  discipline ;  and,  after  much  fruitless  alter- 
cation, Broadgate  returned  home,  discomfited  *'. 
For  some  yean  after  the  Restoration,  Huntington 
continued  to  carry  on  his  duties  as  Chaplain  at 
Aleppo;  and  Smith, — ^wbose  proficiency  in  Oriental 
studies  was  so  great  as  to  gain  for  him  the  title  of 
Rabbi  Smith, — filled  the  like  office  at  Constantino- 
ple ".  A  third  Chaplain  officiated  at  Smyrna ;  and 
evidences  are  still  extant  of  the  fiuthful  and  devoted 
spirit  with  which  these  men,  and  their  successors, 
discharged  their  duties.  The  Sermons,  preached  at 
different  intervals,  in  this  and  succeeding  reigns, 
before  the  Levant  Company  at  home,  and  the 
notices  to  be  found  in  the  Journals,  Letters,  and 
other  writings,  which  some  of  the  Levant  Chaplains 
have  left  behind  them,  supply  these  evidences.  Of 
the  former,  those  preached  by  Smith  in  1668,  by 
Hickman  in  1680,  and  by  Hayley  1686-7,  will  be 
found  most  full  of  interest;  and  among  the  latter, 
the  publications  of  Chishull,  who  was  Chaplain  at 
Smyrna,  and  of  Maundrell,  who  was  Chaplain  at 
Aleppo, — both   of  them  towards  the  close  of  the 


"  He  wu  aflerwvda  dopnTed    juror,     lli.  38. 
of  hi*  Fellomhip  at  Queens  Col- 
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CRAP,    seventeenth  century, — and  of  Shaw,  who  was  Chap- 

< ■  lain  to  the  ICiigliBh  &ctoi7  at  AJgien,  in  the  early 

part  of  the  next  century  '*, — are  still  highly  raloable, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  information  which  they 
•opply  to  the  antiquarian,  to  the  classical  stadent, 
and  to  the  naturalist,  in  their  researches,  but  to  all 
those  likewise  who,  in  their  attentive  examination  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  desire  to  understand  aright  the 
customs  and  nuuiners  of  the  East  therein  described. 
That  these  men  pnrsued  their  labours  among  a 
people  willing  to  reap  the  fruit  of  them,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  character,  given  by 
Maundrell,  of  his  congregation  at  Aleppo:  'They 
are  pious,  sober,  benevolent,  devout  in  the  offices  of 
religion,  in  conversation  innocently  cheerful,  given 
to  no  pleasures  but  such  as  are  honest  and  manly,  to 
no  communications  but  such  as  the  nicest  ears  need 
not  he  offended  at,  exhibiting  in  all  their  actions 
those  best  and  truest  signs  of  a  Christian  spirit,  a 
sincere  and  cheerfiil  union  amongst  themselves,  a 
generous  charity  towards  others,  and  a  profound 
reverence  for  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Tt  is  our  first  employment  every  morning  to 
solemnize  the  daily  service  of  the  Church,  at  which 
I  am  always  sure  to  have  a  devout,  a  regular,  and  a 
full  congregation  *\'  I  may  here  state  also  that 
Paul  Rycaut, — whose  description  of  the  condition  of 
the  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches  so  well  merits 


**  After  lilt  return  of  Shew  to     R^us    Profewor    of   Greek    in 
England,  be  wei  eppointed  Prie-    Oxford.  Ibid.  46. 
ctpel  or  SL  Edmund    Hell,  end        ^  Ibid.  42. 
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B,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
one  of  the  Consals  of  the  Levant  Companj, — a  body  ^ 
of  men,  distinguished,  both  then  and  afterwards,  not 
only  for  the  zeal,  intelligence,  and  high  principle 
with  which  they  maintained  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  this  country  with  the  East,  but  for  their 
hearty  and  sincere  efforts,  in  conjunction  with  the 
ordained  ministers  of  our  Church,  to  make  those 
relations  the  means  of  communicating  the  know- 
ledge of  Christian  tmth  to  its  inhabitants  ". 

In  passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  Levant  ^ttuA. 
to  that  of  India,  it  will  be  found  that  no  less  than 
three  diiferent  Charters  were  granted  by  the  Crown 
to  the  East  India  Company,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing, 
confirming,  or  enlarging  their  privilege.  The  first 
was  dated  April  3,  1661 ;  the  second,  October  6, 
1677;  and  the  third,  August  9,  16S3".  In  the 
marriage  treaty  also  of  Charles  with  Catherine, — 

*  InconiMxioD  withttMLevuit  apeech  of  IiOtd  GreiiTille,  (then 

Companj, — howeTer  brief  and  im-  ^vemor  of  the  Company,)  will 

perfect  mjr  notice  of  it  fau  necea-  well  rep*7  peniMJ.     Ibid.  £7.  Ac. 

tui]j  been, — I  mutt  not  omit  the  "  The   Law  relatinK  to  India, 

name  of  that  diitio^Uhed  ph^i<  &<^- P-  ''   "^^  fintof  the  Charten 

dno.  Dr.  Alexander  RumcU,  who  condrmed  the  CocnpaDf'i  right  to 

was  at  Aleppo,  in  the   middle  of  St.  Helena,  which  Igluid,  I  have 

the  eighteeuth  century,  attd  upon  swd  above  (p.    266),  thef    had 

whole  life  and  character  ■  valuable  taken  posseaaion  of  in  165],  when 

EsMf  hai  been  written  bj  Dr.  the  Dutch  abandoned  it  for  the 

FothergilL  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     In  1665. 

A  iurrender  waa  made  bj  the  the  Dutch  retook  it,  but  were  ex- 

Companv  of  ita  Charterg  to  the  pelled  from  it  in  the  aame  year : 

Crown,  Id  1825,  in  conaeaueace  of  and,  in  1674,  it  wu  granted  under 

the  Bill  then  paased  for  the  better  another  Charter  of  the  Crown  to 

refuiation  of  the  Consular  Eata-  the  CompaDj.    Ibid.,  and  Bnioe'a 

b^hmenta  of  the  country;  and  Anii«la,ij,  93S,  2S3.S84. 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Canning  and  the 

Hh2 
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^"*T-  dated  only  tvo  months  after  the  fiist  of  the  above 
' — - — '  Charteis, — ^it  was  agreed  that  the  leland  of  Bombay 
Bhoold  be  ceded  to  him  in  foil  sovereignty ;  that  the 
English  should  have  power  to  trade  with  Goa  and 
Cochin;  and  that,  i(  by  the  joint  exertions  of  the 
two  countries,  Ceylon  could  be  taken  from  the 
Dutch,  the  English  were  to  retun  possession  of 
whatsoever  parts  they  might  conquer  of  that  Island, 
with  the  exception  of  Colombo  ".  But,  it  was  one 
thing  for  the  ministers  of  European  Courts  to  agree 
npcm  articles  of  treaty  at  home,  and  another  to  give 
eflfect  to  them  abroad.  And,  in  the  present  instance, 
the  refusal  of  the  Portuguese  viceroy  of  Bombay  to 
g^ve  it  up  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  the  differeoces 
which  arose  with  respect  to  the  full  meaning  of  the 
terms  of  the  article  of  surrender,  the  delays  consequent 
upon  all  this,  and,  lastly,  the  difficulties  which  at- 
tended the  maintenance  of  the  Island,  all  concurred 
to  reduce  very  greatly  the  amount  of  benefit  which 
the  nation  had  expected  to  derive  from  its  acquisi- 
tion. And,  in  March,  1669,  it  was  transferred,  by 
Letters  Patent,  from  the  Crown  to  the  East  India 
Company".  Among  the  regulations  which  were 
framed  soon  afterwards  for  its  government,  I  find  one 
declaring  that  'the  Protestant  religion  was  to  be 
favoured,  but  no  unnecessary  restraints  imposed  upon 
the  inhabitants  who  might  profess  a  different  faith" ;' 
and  an  attempt  was  made,  a  few  years  later, — pro- 
bably in  1685, — to  erect  a  spacious  Church  in  Bom- 
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bay.  Its  foundation  was  laid,  and  its  walls  were  chap. 
carried  up  some  feet,  when,  from  some  cause  not ' — - — 
now  known,  the  work  was  stopped.  A  temporary 
place  of  worship,  consisting  of  two  rooms  in  the  fort 
thrown  into  one,  was  meanwhile  resorted  to  by  the 
few  mraobers  of  our  Church  in  the  settlement ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  one,  at  least,  of  our  ordained 
clergy  was  appointed  to  conduct  their  devotions. 
But  I  am  not  able  to  speak  with  certainty  upon  this 
point.  The  earliest  definite  information,  which  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain  in  connexion  with  it,  is^ 
that,  in  1715,  a  resolution  was  entered  into — mainly 
at  the  instance  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Cobbe,  Chaplain 
at  Bombay,  at  that  time — to  build  a  Church  upon 
the  foundation  of  that  which  had  been  before 
begun;  and  that,  on  Christmas  Day,  1718,  it  was 
opened  for  the  celebration  of  Divine  Service  '*. 

The  liberal  response  which  the  governor  and  in-  Fint  ed^ 
habitants  of  Bombay,  and  the  East  India  Company,  ^j}}^ 
made  to  the  appeal  then  addressed  to  them  by  their 
Chaplain,  will  more  properly  claim  our  consideration, 
when  we  proceed,  in  a  later  Volume,  to  resume  the 
notice  of  India,  But,  in  the  period  now.  under 
review,  one  fact  calls  for  grateful  acknowledgment, 
namely,  that,  amid  all  the  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments of  that  day,  the  first  stone  of  an  English 


"  Hough's  Chrutunity  in  Indit,  the  second  to  1715:  and  hence  I 

ir.  461,482.     It  appears  from  the  have  auigned  the  probable  date  of 

authorities  there  cited,  that  about  the  former  to  the  year  16SS.    The 

thirtj  yean  bad  elapaed  between  flnt  Church  in  Calcutta  seems  to 

hying  the  rouiidation  or  the  Brat  have  been  erected  about  the  laiiie 

church  and  the  recommencing  of  time  with  that  io  Bombay.  Ibid.  3. 
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CHAP.  Church  was  laid  in  Madraa,  in  1680,  hj  the  pious 
' — — ^  hands  of  StreTiuhain  ^faster,  its  governor.  He  had 
been,  for  some  jean,  a  most  valuable  servant  of  the 
East  India  Companj,  and  displayed  the  greatest 
courage  utd  pradence  on  many  and  great  emer- 
gencies " ;  his  dailj  walk  also  bad  been  diatiDguished 
hy  an  uniform  and  connstent  obedience  to  the  Word 
and  will  of  God ;  and,  having  entered  upon  the 
government  of  Madras,  in  1678,  he  rejoiced  to  com- 
mence this  work  for  the  wel&re  of  its  people,  and 
completed  it  irom  his  own  resoorces.  No  sssistaoce 
appears  to  have  been  given  to  him  from  any  other 
quarter". 

If  it  be  asked,  why  more  was  not  now  done  in 
furtherance  of  like  righteous  designs?  a  reply  is  to 
be  found  in  the  &ct,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
increased  importance  of  the  political  and  commercial 
relations  of  this  country  with  Hindustan,  during  the 
present  period,  the  same  causes  still  remuned  in 
force,  which  I  have  before  pointed  out  as  obstruct- 
iog  the  systematic  introduction  of  the  doctrines 
and  ordinances  of  our  Church  among  its  different 
tribes '^  The  agents  of  the  Company  still  held 
footing  only  upon  a  very  few  spots  on  the  borders  of 
that  TOSt  continent,  and  were  consequently  unable 
to  wield  any  of  those  instruments,  which  had  been 
put  so  successfully  into  operation  by  the  Portuguese 
and  the  Dutch.    And,  even  this  their  power,  feeble  as 


'  Bruce,  li. 265.  40S.  **  Ariuicui,  quoted  b;  Hoogb.ui.  377. 

**  See  pp.  £67—271. 
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it  was,  became  yet  more  precariouB,  through  the  chap. 
evasive  policy  of  Portugal,  and  the  advantages  which  ' — v-^ 
Holland  gained  under  the  Treaty  of  Breda.  In  addi- 
tion to  which,  the  wars  which  were  continually 
going  on,  throughoat  Cborlea's  reign,  between  Au- 
ruDgzebe,  the  great  mler  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and 
the  new  power  of  the  Mahrattas,  then  rising  in  the 
Deccan,  compelled  the  agents  of  the  Company  at 
Surat,  and  Fort  St  Creorge,  and  in  Bengal,  to  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  will  of  whichsoever 
party  might,  for  the  time,  be  superior.  They  were 
exposed,  at  every  torn,  to  the  assaults  of  the  dif- 
ferent contending  parties.  Surat,  for  instance,  was 
twice  attacked  and  pillaged  by  the  Mahiatta  chief, 
Siv^ee ;  although  the  gallant  resistance  of  the  Eng- 
lish prevented  its  capture.  At  a  later  period,  Bombay 
was  invaded  by  the  Siddee'e  forces ;  and  in  the  oppo- 
site quarter  of  the  coast  of  Goromandel,  the  arms  of 
the  Mogul  were  also  directed  against  the  English  '*. 
Hence,  notwithstanding  all  the  temporal  rights  and 
privileges  conferred  upon  the  East  India  Company 
by  the  Crown  of  England,  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  rest  their  operations  upon  uiy  permanent 
and  secnre  baas  ". 

I  have  stated,  in  a  former  chapter,  that,  during  Africa. 
the  Commonwealth,  the  East  India  Company, — by 
virtue  of  a  Charter  granted  for  that  purpose, — ^had 
become  masters  of  certain   f(Hls  and   warehouses 

**  Brace,  a.  284.  Wl.  »5l).  »  lUd  678—674. 
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upon  the  western  coast  of  Afiica  " ;  an  arraiififement, 
-^  which  had  arisen  out  of  the  coalition  which  they  had 
been  forced  to  make  with  the  Assada  merchants. 
But,  in  1663,  the  prospect  of  gain  from  the  shame- 
ful slave-trade  led  the  King  to  constitute  a  new 
African  Company, — the  third, — of  which  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York,  was  President,  with  the  privilege 
of  sole  trade  to  Guinea;  and,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, the  East  India  Company  were  obliged  to 
part  with  their  possessions  on  the  coast".  Clarendon 
describes  the  operation  of  this  new  Royal  African 
Company  in  terms  which  plainly  show  that  neither 
he  nor  those  connected  with  it  were  disturbed  by 
any  sense  of  its  iniquity.  'Many  ships,'  he  says, 
*  were  sent  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  which  made 
very  good  returns,  by  putting  off  their  blacks  at  the 
Barbadoes,  and  other  the  King's  plantations,  at 
their  own  prices ;  and  brought  home  such  store  of 
gold  that  administered  the  first  occasion  for  the 
coinage  of  those  pieces,  which  from  thence  had  the 
denomination  of  guineas ;  and  what  was  afterwards 
made  of  the  same  species,  was  coined  of  the  gold 
that  was  brought  from  the  coast  by  the  Royal 
Company.'  The  Duke  of  York,  be  also  relates, 
took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
work,  constantly  presiding  at  all  Councils,  which 
were  held  once  a  week  in  his  own  lodgings  at 
Whitehall    In  &ct,  the  only  real  grievance  which 

**  See  p.  262.  *'  Bruce,  il.  1 15. 
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e  affected  the  minds  of  i 
in  this  enterprise,  was  the  snccessful  rivalry  of  other  '- 
European  nations;  the  Datch,  for  instance,  being 
already  established,  more  advaDtageously  than  them- 
selves, upon  the  bank  of  one  of  the  African  rivers, 
*  and  the  Dane  before  either  *V  In  order  to  guard 
more  effectually  against  the  hindrances  cast  in  their 
way  by  these  competitors,  and  other  interlopers,  the 
third  English  African  Company  surrendered  its 
Charter,  in  1672;  and  a  fourth, — the  last,— Com- 
pany was  established,  to  which  the  King  and  Duke 
of  York  and  many  other  persons  of  high  rank  were 
subscribers  ".  No  effort  seems  to  have  been  wanting 
upon  their  part  to  give  effect  to  the  work  in  which  they 
were  engaged ;  for  I  find  it  stated, — in  a  pamphlet, 
published  in  this  reign,  and  entitled  'The  Case  of 
his  Majesty's  Sugar  Plantations,' — and  actually 
urged  as  a  ground  upon  which  &vour  ought  to  be 
shown  towards  the  planters,  that  they  had,  '  at  their 
cost,  bought  above  100,000  negroes  from  Africa, 
whereby  so  many  new  subjects  are  added  to  the 
Crown  ""*.'  Nor  can  it  surprise  us  that  such  should 
have  been  the  vast  amount  of  traffic  in  slaves, 
attained  even  in  that  day,  when,  as  the  following 
document  will  prove,  so  great  pains  were  exerted  by 
those  in  authority  to  ensure  its  extension.  Thus, 
among  the  Instructions  issued  to  Sir  Thomas  Lynch, 
governor  of  Jamaica,  September  8,  1681,  the  fol- 
lowing passage  occurs :   '  You  are  to  ^ve  all  due 

"  Cluendon's  Life,  ii.  293 — 934.     roerce,  nt  sup.  iii.  £69. 

••  Andenon'*  Hbtoij  of  Com-       "•  Somers'  Tracts,  Tiii.  480. 
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CHAP,  encouragement  and  iuvitation  to  merchants  and 
' — ■• — '  othera  who  shall  bring  Trade  onto  our  said  IsJand, 
or  any  waj  contribute  to  their  adTantage,  and  in 
particnlar  to  the  Royal  African  Company  of  Eng- 
land. And.  aa  we  are  willing  to  recommend  unto 
the  said  Company  that  the  said  Ishmd  may  hare  a 
constant  and  sufficient  supply  of  Merchantable 
Negroes  at  moderate  rates  in  money  or  commodities, 
so  you  are  to  take  speciall  care  that  payment  be 
duly  made,  and  within  a  competent  time  according 
to  their  agreements,  it  being  agunst  reason  to 
expect  that  any  should  send  you  good  wares  to  a 
knowne  bad  market. 

'  You  are  also  to  take  care,  as  much  aa  in  you  ly^ 
that  Oar  Order  of  Council,  bearing  date  the  12th  of 
November  last  past,  be  duly  observed,  wberetn  We 
have  directed  that  the  said  Company  shall  send  3000 
Merchantable  Negros  yearly  to  Jamaica,  provided 
they  have  good  payments  of  their  Debts  contracted 
there :  And  that  they  do  afford  Merchantable  Negros 
unto  the  Inhabitants  at  £18  per  head,  to  be  payd 
there  at  6  months  forbearance,  upon  good  security 
to  be  given  for  such  payment :  which  negros  are  to 
be  sold  by  lotts  made  for  the  whole  Cargo  of  the 
Merchantable  Negros  of  every  ship  without  any 
reservation  whatsoever ;  And,  in  case  there  be  any 
defeult  on  the  part  of  the  sayd  Company,  or  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  onr  Island  to  comply  with  this  Regu- 
lation, you  shall  signify  the  same  unto  us,  that  We 
may  give  all  necessary  orders  tberein  "".' 

'°i  MSS.  (Weit  IndiM)  State  Paper  Office. 
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tioDS  are  here  forced  upon  our  attention  again,  which  ' — -^ 
have  been  pointed  out  before,  with  reference  to  thia 
subject ;  namely,  that,  whilst  England  was  thus  eager 
to  hind  and  drag  the  poor  AMcao  to  the  hard  toil 
that  awaited  him  in  her  Colonies,  she  was  continually 
exerting  herself  to  restore  to  home  uid  liberty  her 
own  children  that  wete  enlaved  '".  A  Letter  of  Sir 
Leoline  Jenkins,  for  instance,  is  still  extant,  dated 
November  21,  1670,  which  he  wrote,  in  his  capacity 
of  Commi^ary  and  Official  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, to  the  Clergy  of  that  Diocese,  touching  the 
redemption  of  captives,  and  entreating  each  of  them 
to  '  pursue  that  business  with  the  same  contrivance 
and  earnestness,  as  if  he  had  a  son  of  his  own,  not 
to  be  redeemed  out  of  those  chains,  but  by  the  alms 
that  himself  should  gather'**.'  The  motive  also 
which  induced  the  excellent  Ken  to  accompany 
Lord  Dartmouth,  in  1683,  as  his  Chaplain,  when  he 
went  out,  in  command  of  a  fleet  of  twenty  ships,  to 
destroy  the  mole  and  works  of  Tangier, — for  Tan- 
gier was  a  part  of  Catherine's  dowry,  which  proved 
as  little  advantageous  to  the  Crown  of  England  as 
Bombay  had  been, — is  supposed  by  his  biographer  to 
have  been  a  desire  to  enquire  into  and  mitigate  the 

«>  See  pp.  254 — 260.  quired  of  them,  the;  were  to  be 

"*  Wynne's  Life  of  Sir  Leoline  '  punished  not  in  the  ordinarv  way, 

Jenkint,  ii.  062.     In  another  part  but  by  bis  Mi^eaty'i  Council.'    Of 

of  the  wme  Letter  a  passage  oc-  the  earnest  and  aclive  zeal,  which 

cuts  which  ssTours  lomewhat  too  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins  manifested  in 

strongly  of  the  rigorous  spirit  of  other  ways,  for  the  welfare  of  our 

the  uj,  for  he  broadly  states,  that,  foreign  Plaatatioiw,  more  will  bo 

if  mlnistera  or  churchwardens  neg-  said  in  the  neit  chapter, 
lected  the  specific  dnty  therein  re- 
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cHAi'.  sufferings  of  ChriBtian  slavea  in  AInca  '*'.  The  piety 
■- — . — '  and  active  cbarity  of  Ken  might  -well  justify  the  belief 
that  he  visited  Tangier  with  this  view;  and, — 
although  no  definite  record,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
exists,  which  can  help  us  to  determine  its  correctness 
with  certainty, — yet  its  probability  is  a  witness  of 
the  evils  to  which  Christian  captives  were  then  ex- 
posed ;  and  the  sense  of  such  evils  might  well  have  led 
Englishmen,  in  their  turn,  to  pause  and  reflect,  ere 
they  became  the  wilful  and  systematic  agents  to 
inflict  the  same,  or  worse,  wrongs  upon  others  "*'. 


><"  BonWs  Lifeof  BiehopKen,  in  the  fkithful  dinchirge  of  such 

ii.  eO — 66.     It  ii  noticed  in  tliis  duties  the^  maKnified  'the  honour 

pBMage,  thkt  one  of  the  officers  of  God,  like  tlie  celestial  bodies, 

who  sailed   home   from    Tangier,  vbich,   though   thoy   have    much 

upoD   this   occasion,   in   the  lame  Teneration,  yet  lerve  only  to  bene- 

ship  with  Ken,  wu  Kirke,  the  per-  fit  the  world.'     Ogilby's  Africa,  i. 

petrator  of  those  cruel  atrooities  184 — 186.     Sy dun,  in  another  pirt 

which  were  witnessed  at  Taunton,  oftheaame  letter,  thusjuitifieahit 

in  the  reign  of  James  the  Second,  application   to   Charles    for    help 

1"  A  Mahometan  chief,  Sydan,  against  the  pirates,  by  the  follow- 
theKingofFGiihadnotlong-before  ing  arsument  i  '  Yojr  great  pro- 
set  the  English  an  example  in  this  phet  Christ  Jeaui  was  the  Lion  of 
respect,  which  tbej  would  have  the  tribe  of  Judah,  as  well  as  the 
done  well  to  havo  followed.  In  Lord  and  GiTer  of  peace,  which 
token  of  hit  gratitude  for  assistance  ma^  signiFf  onto  you,  that  ho 
received  from  Charles  the  Fint  which  is  a  lorer  and  maintainer  of 
against  the  Sallee  rovers,  he  bad  peace,  must  always  appear  with 
freed  from  captivity  and  sent  hone  the  terror  of  hii  aword,  and,  wading 
three  hundred  Christian  slaves;  through  seas  of  blood,  mnst  arrive 
and,  in  a  letter  addressed  after-  to  tranquillity.'  Tho  adoption  of 
wards  to  Charles  for  limilar  assist-  such  an  argument  by  a  disciple  of 
ance  against  the  Algeriue  cor-  Mahometanism  is  a  curious  illus- 
•wrs,  he  had  described  the  respon-  tration  of  the  description  given  br 
sibilities  of  the  kingly  office  in  Grotius  of  that  religion,  'inarmii 
terms  not  less  just  than  emphatic,  nata,  nihil  spiral  nisi  anna,  armia 
confeBsing  that  it  made  kings  ser-  propagatur.'  DeVerit.Rel.  Christ, 
vants  of  the  people  whom   they  lib.  ii.  c.  xii.     Among  the  commu- 

Sverned,   not   less   than   of   the  nications  which  took  place  at  this 

eator  from  whom  they  received  period  between    Englishmen   and 

the  authority  to  govern  ;  and  that  Mahometans  may  be  mentioned  a 
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Turning  our  attention,  io  the  next  place,  to  those  ^^^p. 
Islands  in  the  West  Indies  in  which  the  enslaved  ^^-^^ 
African  was  doomed  to  endure  his  toil  and  misery,  we  ino'm- 
find  all  of  them  exhibiting,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
the  consequences  of  those  changes  and  divisions  at 
home,  which  have  been  described  in  this  and  the 
preceding  chapters.  Jamaica,  which,  we  have  seen, 
was  conquered  and  controlled  by  Cromwell's  officers, 
became  naturally  a  place  of  refuge  for  his  adherents, 
when  the  Commonwealth  ceased  to  exist.  Several 
of  the  regicides  found  in  it  a  secure  asylum ;  and 
an  interest  was  thereby  strengthened,  which  could 
hardly  fiul  to  work  un&vourably  to  those  who 
desired  to  see  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land administered,  and  the  authority  of  her  restored 
King  respected,  in  the  Island.  These  difficulties,  it 
is  true,  were  mitigated,  in  some  degree,  by  the  wise 
and  conciliatory  conduct  of  the  King,  who  confirmed 
D'Oyley  in  the  command  which  he  had  held  under 
the  Protectorate  "",  and  granted  to  him  a  commis- 
sion, by  which  the  civil  government  of  the  Island 
was  henceforward  to  be  r^pulated.  The  Instruc- 
tions, contained  in  this  commission,  were  equitably 
framed ;  and  D'Oyley's  high  reputation  supplied  the 
safest  guarantee  for  believing  that  they  would  have 
been  faithfully  and  successfully  observed,  had  he 
remained  in  Jamaica  "".    But  he  was  permitted,  at 

verj  (tniifre  letter  written  b;  the  *"  See  pp.  230, 231 . 

Sociniani  in  Charles  tbe  Second's  ""  It  is  but  rigbt  to  state  tbat 

rwgn  to  Ametb  Ben  Ameth,  ibe  an  nnlBTourable  character  is  givan 

Morocco    ambaBsador.      Leslie's  of  D'Oyley  by  the  ReT.  G.  W. 

Works,  i.  207—211.  fol.  ed.  Bridges,  in  his  elaborate  and  valu> 
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bis  own  eanwst  request,  to  return  home,  in  1662; 
"  and  was  succeeded  hj  Lord  Windsor,  who  Iwooght 
with  him  a  royal  proclamation,  granting  to  '  all  chil- 
dren of  natural-bom  subjects  of  England,  bom  in 
Jamaica,'  that  they  should,  'from  their  respective 
births,  be  reputed  to  be,  and  be,  free  denizens  of 
England ;  and  hare  the  same  privileges,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes^  as  the  free-bom  subjects  of  England '". 
The  jost  and  friendly  policy,  tbns  punned  towards 
the  Island,  in  the  early  part  of  Charles's  reign,  was, 
unhappily,  not  maiutained  to  the  end.  It  remained, 
indeed,  substantially  unchanged  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Lord  Windsor,  and  of  his  successors,  Sir 
Charles  Lyttelton  (1663),  Sir  Thomas  Modiford, 
from  Barbados,  (1664),  Sir  Thomas  Lynch  (1670), 
and  Lord  Vaugban  (1674).  But,  in  1678.  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle  was  sent  out  governor,  with  authority  to 
enforce  a  new  system  of  legislation,  framed  upon  the 
model  of  the  constitution  established  in  Ireland 
under  Poyning's  Act  The  Assembly  of  Jamaica 
forthwith  resisted  this  aggression  most  strenuously ; 
they  felt  that  it  would  be  the  introduction  of  a 
system  which  must  deprive  them  and  their  children 
of  their  just  liberties ;  and  were  not  to  be  deterred, 
either  by  threats  or  bribes,  from  continuing  to  give 
to  the  measure  their  most  determined  opfwsition. 
Whilst  the  dispute  was  still  going  on,  Carlisle  re- 


be  deemad  prMumptuou*,  if,  after        **'  Long's  Hitlorj  of  JuiiMca, 
h«*iiiK  eUBilned  the   kuthoritiei     B.  i.  c.  i.   Appendii^  D. 
dtedin  hii  work,  I  teoture  itiU  to 
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tamed  to  England ;  and  Lynch,  having  been  again  chap. 
appointed  governor,  in  1681,  with  altered  powers,  ' — ^-— ' 
succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  the  Council  and  Assembly, 
in  obtaining  the  enactment  of  certain  laws  for  the 
more  satisiactory  gOTemment  of  the  Island,  which 
were  confirmed  bj  the  King  in  Council,  in  1684, 
and  most  of  which  continue  still  in  force  "*, 

With  respect  to  the  position  occupied  by  our 
Church  in  Jamaica,  during  the  same  period,  I  find  a 
desire  manifested,  from  the  outset,  to  secure  to  all 
the  Colonists,  ais  far  as  it  was  practicable,  the  benefit 
of  her  ordinances ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  careful 
regu^  for  the  consciences  of  those  who  were  not  of 
her  communion,  I  trace,  in  fact,  a  renewal  of  the 
same  spirit  which  animated  the  King's  Declarations 
just  before  and  after  his  restoration  *".  Thus,  in  the 
Instructions  to  the  aboTc-mentioned  governors, — in 
order  that  'persons  of  different  judgments  and 
opinions  in  matters  of  religion,'  might  be  encouraged 
*  to  transport  themselves,  with  their  effects,  to  Ja^ 
maica;  and  not  he  obstructed  and  hindered  under 
pretence  of  scruples  in  conscience,' — it  was  ordered 
that  they  should  be  excused  from  taking  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  according  to  the  twins 
required  in  England,  and  that  some  other  mode  be 
devised  of  securing  their  allegiance '".  But,  whilst 
this  tenderness  was  shown  to  non-conformists,  I  find 
it  enjoined,  by  the  sixth  article  of  the  commission 
granted  to  lyOyley,  in  1661,    that  '  the  governor 

*"  Ibiil.  B.  i.  c.  i.  and  O.  i.  Ap-         "^  See  pp.  433—436.  ante. 
pen^i,  B.  '"  Long,  B.  ii.  c.  ti< 
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iters,  that  Ghiistiani 
-*  testant  religion,  according  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, might  have  doe  reverence  aad  exercise  amongst 
them ;'  and,  again,  the  eleventh  article  of  instruction 
issued  to  Lord  Windsor,  in  the  year  following,  ex- 
pressly *  relates  to  the  encouragement  of  an  orthodox 
ministry  "*.' 

The  Parish  of  St.  Catherine,  in  St.  Jago  de  la 
Vega,  or  Spanish  Town,  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  in  which  a  House  of  Prayer  was  erected  for  the 
celebration  of  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England. 
It  was  built  upon  the  site  of  the  old  Spanish  Red 
Cross  Church.  In  1674,  sixty  acres  of  rich  pasture 
land  were  given  by  Mr.  Edward  Morgan, '  towards 
the  maintenance  of '  the  minister  of  that  Parish ;  and, 
in  the  same  year,  *  upwards  of  five  hundred  acres,  in 
the  neighbourhood,  were  patented'  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. This  latter  grant  was  never  applied  to  tbe 
object  in  question,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  successive  incumbents  in  getting  rid 
of  the  occupants  of  the  land ;  but  the  historian  of 
Jamaica  distinctly  affirms  that  it  was  meant  as  a 
glebe  to  be  annexed  in  perpetuity  to  the  rectoiy"'. 
Besides  this  Church,  another  was  erected  in  St. 
John's  Parish  in  Spanish  Town ;  and  a  third  In  the 
town  of  Port  BoyaL  Clarendon  Parish  also,  St. 
David's,  St.  Andrew's,  and  St.  Thomas's,  were  pro- 
vided with  Churches ;  and  all  these,  seven  in  number, 
appear  to  have  been  built  before  the  expiration  of 

">  Edwvdi's  West  Indiet,  i.  24fi  Knd  347. 
*"  Long,  B.  ii.c.  tii. 
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the  year  1664.  The  number  of  clergy,  at  the  same  chap. 
time,  were  oot  more  than  five ;  three  of  whom  ac-  ' — .-^ 
companied  Sir  Charles  Lyttelton.  A  sixth,  Mr. 
Nicholas,  settled  rood  afterwards  at  Morant,  but  was 
eut  off  by  the  sickness  which  prevailed  in  that  quar- 
ter: and,  in  1671,  as  appears  from  Ogilvy's  map  of 
the  Island  of  that  date,  a  clergyman,  named  Bar- 
row, was  resident  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Elizabeth  "^. 
Among  the  Acts  which,  I  have  said  above,  were 
confirmed  by  the  King  in  Council,  in  1684,  occurs 
one  '  for  the  maintenance  of  Ministers,  and  the  Poor, 
and  erecting  and  repairing  of  Churches.'  It  recites 
the  names  of  fifteen  Parishes  into  which  the  Island 
was  then  divided ;  and  provides  that  the  Parish  of 
Port  Royal  should  pay  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
yearly  of  current  money  to  the  minister  thereof; 
St  Catherine's  one  hundred  and  forty ;  St.  Thomas's, 
St.  Andrew's,  and  St.  John's,  one  hundred  pounds 
each ;  and  all  other  Parishes  within  the  Island,  '  that 
either  have,  or  shall  have,  a  minister,'  should  allow 
and  pay  to  him  an  annual  stipend  of  not  less  than 
eighty  pounds'". 

I  am  not  without  hope  of  obtaining  hereafter 
further  information  concerning  the  first  clergy  who 
ministered  in  Jamaica.  Meanwhile,  the  following 
recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
for  the  time  being,  over  them  and  their  successors, 

"*  I  %\a  indebted  for  aome  of  From  the  words  of  the  clause  last 

the    above    inrormatioD    to    Mr.  quoted,  it  would  appear  that  not 

Byam,  to  whom  I  liaie  before  re-  all  the  Parishes  in  Jamaica  were 

ferred,  p.  243,  note.  then   supplied   with   ministers  or 

"*  Laws  of  Jamaica,  53 — 60.  Churches. 
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CRAP,  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  contained  in  a  Report 
■ — , — ■  from  the  Committee  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  dated 
August  6,  1 681 :  '  We  do  likewise  offer  it  unto  jour 
Majesty  as  necessary,  that  no  minister  be  received 
in  Jamaica,  without  licence  from  the  Bight  Reve- 
rend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London ;  and  that  none, 
having  fais  Lordship's  licence,  be  rejected,  without 
sufficient  cause  alleged ;  as  also,  that,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  all  Church  af&irs,  the  ministers  be  admitted 
into  the  respective  vestries'".'  Again,  in  the  In- 
structions issued  to  Sir  Thomas  Lynch,  upon  his 
appointment  to  the  governorship  of  Jamaica  for  the 
second  tim^  the  following  passage  occurs,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  same  subject :  '  Our  Will  and  pleasure  is, 
that  no  Minister  be  preferred  by  you  to  any  Eccle- 
siasticall  Benefice  in  Our  said  Island,  without  a  cer- 
ti6cate  from  the  Bishop  of  London,  of  his  being 
conforming  to  the  Doctrines  and  Discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England.  And  also,  Our  pleasure  is,  you 
order  forthwith  (if  the  same  be  not  already  done) 
that  every  Minister  within  your  Government  be  one 
of  the  Vestry  within  his  respective  Parish,  and  that 
no  Vestry  be  held  without  him,  except  in  case  of 
sicknesse,  or  that,  after  notice  of  a  Vestry  summoned, 
he  absent  himself.  And  you  are  to  enquire  whether 
there  be  any  Minister  within  your  Crovernment,  who 
preaches  and  administers  the  Sacraments  without 
being  in  due  Orders,  whereof  you  are  to  give  an 
account  unto  the  Bight  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop 

»•  MSS.  (Wert  iDtfiei)  in  State  Ptiper  Office. 
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of  London,  and  jou  are  to  endeavour,  with   tlie    chap. 
assistance  of  the  Councill,  that  good  and  sufficient ' — .— ^ 
stipends  and  allowances  be  made  and  ascertained 
unto  the  Ministers  of  every  Parish   within  your 
Government 

'And  you  are  to  take  especiall  care  that  a  Table 
of  Marriages  established  by  the  Canons  of  the 
Church  of  England,  be  hung  up  in  every  Church, 
and  duly  observed.  And  you  are  to  endeavour  to 
get  a  Law  passed  in  the  Aesembly  for  a  strict 
observation  of  the  said  Table. 

'  And  you  are  to  carry  over  a  sufficient  number  of 
Books  of  Homilies,  and  Books  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  be  disposed  of 
to  every  Church ;  and  you  are  to  take  care  that  they 
be  duly  kept  and  used  therein  "V 

In  the  Commission,  which  appointed  Lynch  to  the 
governorship, — and  which  is  dated  a  month  earlier 
than  the  above  Instructions, — authority  is  given  to 
him  to  collate  *  persons  to  uiy  Churches,  Cbappells, 
or  otber  E^lesiasticall  Benefices  within  the  said 
Island  and  Territories  depending  tbereon,  as  often 
as  any  of  them  shall  happen  to  be  voyd  "*.' 

The  authority,  however,  thus  given  to  the  Bishop 
of  London  over  the  clergy  of  Jamaica,  was  greatly 
impaired,  through  the  operation  of  one  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Assembly,  which  declared  '  that  no  ecclesias- 
tical law,  or  jurisdiction,  shall  have  power  to  enforce, 
confirm,  or  establish  any  penal  ntulcts,  or  punish- 

'"  Ibid,  ditcd  September  8,  1681.  ■'■  Ibid. 
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M8e  whatsoever.* 
' — .— ^  deprivation  of  a  living,  or  its  emoluments,  is  virtu- 
ally a  mulct,  and  actually  a  punishment,  it  became  a 
question, — as  we  learn  from  the  historian  of  Jamaica, 
— whether  the  Bishop  had  a  right  to  suspend  any 
clergyman  in  the  Isluid,  either  a5  offido,  or  a  benefido. 
In  &ct,  the  opinions  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  were 
strongly  expressed  against  his  right  of  interposition ; 
and,  as  long  as  this  feeling  continued,  it  was  evident 
tbat  Episcopal  jurisdiction  became  amere  nullity.  The 
same  historian  also  acknowledges,  a  little  further  on 
in  the  same  chapter,  that,  even  if  the  right, — claimed 
by  the  Bishop  of  London,  of  inspecting  the  conduct 
of  the  clergy  in  the  Island,  and  subjecting  the  same, 
when  necessary,  to  ecclesiastical  censures  and  punish- 
ment,— could  be  legally  exercised ;  yet  the  great 
distance  of  the  Colony  from  England,  and  the  many 
engagements  of  bis  Diocese  at  home,  'would  be 
obstacles  to  his  working  a  thorough  reformation  in 
Jamaica  "'.'  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  cite  stronger 
testimony  than  this  to  the  evils  so  long  inflicted 
upon  our  Church  abroad,  through  the  absence  of  a 
Colonial  Episcopate.  But,  in  spite  of  these  difficul- 
ties, it  is  important  to  remark,-— although,  in  so  doing, 
I  must  necessarily  transgress  the  limits  prescribed 
to  myself  at  the  head  of  this  chapter, — that  consider- 
able efforts  were  made,  and  tbat  successfully,  to 
extend  the  ministrations  of  our  Church  throughout 
Jamaica;  for,  in  tfae  first  Report  ofthe  Society  of  the 

"•  Long,  B.  ii.  c,  «. 
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Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, — pub-    "^hap. 
Uslied  witbin  seventeen  years  after  tbe  end  of  Charles  ' — ^ — ' 
tbe  Second's  reign, — it  is  stated  that  the  number  of 
Churches  in  the  Island  had  amounted  to  fifteen  '*°. 

Before  I  pass  on  to  the  review  of  our  other  West 
Indian  possessions,  I  would  advert,  for  one  moment, 
to  the  evidence  supplied  in  the  history  of  Jamaica, 
at  this  period,  of  the  generous  spirit  manifested  by 
^onr  Church  to  the  suffering  Protestants  of  France. 
An  Order  of  Council  is  still  extant,  bearing  date 
January  19,  168^  which  authorizes  tbe  Commis- 
sioners for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England,  '  to  provide  passage,  together 
with  provision  of  Victualls  as  shall  be  necessary,  for 
forty-two  French  Protestants,  whose  names  are  to 
be  certifyed  unto  them  by  tbe  Right  Reverend 
Father  in  God  tbe  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  to  be 
transplanted  to  His  Majesty's  Island  of  Jamaica, 
with  tbe  first  conveniency  they  can:  And  the 
Right  Hon*''*  Mr.  Secretary  Jenkins  is  to  send  letters 
recommending  tbe  said  persons  to  the  ffiivonrable 
reception  of  Sir  Thomas  Lynch,  Governor  of  Hia 
Majesty's  said  Island,  they  intending  to  plant  and 
settle  there.'  Annexed  to  this  document  is  a  list  of 
tbe  names  thus  certified,  and  signed  by  Compton, 
then  Bishop  of  London  "'. 

Turning  our  attention  now  to  the  Island  of  St 
Christopher,  which  was,  first  of  all,  settled  by  the 


*  See  Report  in  the  Appendix. 

*  Documents  (West  Indies)  in  Stale  Paper  OiSce. 
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^AP-  English  under  Warner  "*,  I  find  it  stated  by  Blome, 
' — -^ — '  — in  his  Account  of  the  British  Possessions  in  this 
quarter, — that  it  contained,  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  'a  fair  and  large  Church :' — a 
proof,  that  the  work  which  was  begun  by  Featly  "', 
had  not  been  neglected  by  those  who  followed  him. 
But  the  disputes  carried  on,  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, between  the  English  and  French  settlers  in  the 
Island,  blocked  up  the  way  of  access  against  the 
ministrations  of  peace.  I  have  already  adverted  to 
the  fact  of  the  simultaneous  occupation  of  the 
Island,  by  parties  of  these  two  nations,  in  162fi  '"  ; 
and,  although  the  evils  likely  to  result  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, were  for  a  time  warded  off  by  an  agree- 
ment that  the  French  should  inhabit  the  upper,  and 
the  English  the  lower  part  of  it,  yet,  before  the  end 
of  Charles  the  First's  reign,  their  constant  quarrels 
led  to  a  battle  of  several  days'  duration,  in  which  the 
French  were  victorious;  not  only  expelling  the  Eng- 
lish from  the  Island,  but  successfully  repelling  an 
attempt  made  by  them,  in  the  next  year,  to  regain 
pcmsession  of  it.  The  treaty  of  Breda,  in  1667,  gave 
liberty  to  the  English  to  return  to  their  former 
settlements  in  the  Island;  but,  in  1689,  they  were 
once  more  driven  out  by  the  French.  The  following 
year  saw  the  English,  under  the  victorious  command 
of  Codrington,  in  their  turn,  masters  of  St.  Kitt's ; 
and,  although  the  French  regained  their  former  pos- 
sessions in  the  Island  at  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  1697, 

'*•  Se«  p.  \62,aitU. 

'"  See  p.  I 
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yet,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  it  was  made    <^Aj' 
over  entirely  to  the  British  Crown  "'.  ' — . — ' 

Of  the  small  Island  of  Nevis, — also  colonized 
by  Warner'", — Du  Tertre,  in  his  History  of  the 
Antilles,  relates  that  Lake,  bis  succeasor  in  its 
government,  was  *  a  wise  man,'  and  that  '  he  feared 
the  Lord:' — a  statement,  which  has  awakened  in  me 
a  livelier  feeling  of  regret  that  my  efforts  to  obtain 
more  definite  infonnation  of  the  history  of  the 
Colony  under  his  administration  have  hitherto  proved 
unsuccessful.  With  respect  to  Montserrat,— another 
of  Warner's  settlements '", — 1  could  not  expect  to 
obtain  any  particulars,  connected  with  the  imme- 
diate object  of  this  work ;  for  few,  if  any,  members 
of  our  Church  took  part  in  the  early  settlement  of 
that  Island.  Its  first  colonists  were  composed,  for 
the  most  part,  of  Roman  Catholics  from  Ireland; 
and  those  who  joined  them  afterwards  were  from 
the  same  country,  and  members  of  the  same  com- 
munion '**.  But,  notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  it 
is  evident,  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  Charles  the 
Second's  reign,  and  during  the  reminder  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  successful  exertions  most  have 
been  made  to  set  up  the  standard  of  our  Beformed 
Church  in  this  Island ;  for,  in  the  Report  of  the 
Society  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Crospel  above 
referred  to,  Montserrat  is  described  as  having  '  two 
panshes  of  the  Church  of  England.' 

Another  Island,  which  has  been  mentioned  as  one 

■*  Bdvrard^  i.  4S7.  '"  See  p.  184,  mbr. 

■''  S«o  p.  IS3,  imU.  '»  Edward*.  i.4Aa. 
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CHAP,  of  those  settled  by  Sir  Thomas  Wamer  or  his  family, 
' — j-^  was  Antigua.  It  was  granted,  in  1663,  by  Charles 
the  Second  to  Francis  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham, 
in  consideration  of  his  many  services ;  some  of  which, 
— rendered  by  him  during  his  governing  of  Barbados, 
in  1651, — ^have  been  described  in  a  former  chapter. 
The  governorship  of  Barbados  having  being  again  con- 
ferred,— as  I  have  also  stated, — upon  that  nobleman 
after  the  Restoration  "\  he  made  it  his  place  of  resi- 
dence instead  of  Antigua;  but  bia  authority  was  of 
short  duration.  For,  in  1666,  when  he  was  off 
Guadaloupe  with  his  fieet,  meditating  a  hostile 
attack  upon  its  coast,  a  storm  arose,  in  which  he 
perished.  His  nephew,  whom  he  had  appointed  deputy 
governor  during  his  absence,  appointed  Colonel 
Garden,  governor  of  Antigua;  bat,  soon  after  his 
assumption  of  office,  the  Island  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  French,  in  whose  hands  it  remained,  until  it  was 
restored  to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of  Breda ;  and 
Carden  himself  was  murdered  afterwards  by  the 
Caribs'".  In  1668,  William,  Lord  Willoughby, 
brother  of  the  former  governor,  arrived  in  Antigua, 
holding  the  same  office ;  and,  among  his  followers, 
was  Major  Byam,  the  distinguished  royalist,  whom  I 
have  before  mentioned  as  having  retained  the  lieu- 
tenant-governorship of  Surinam  for  several  years,  in 
spite  of  Cromwell's  efforts  to  remove  him  "'.  At 
the  Restoration,  Byam  was  confirmed  in  that  appoint- 
ment, and  held  it  nntil  the  surrender  of  Surinam, 

"•  See  pp.  217  and  243,  ante.  'n  See  p.  243,  mUe. 

""  Antigua  and  the  Antiguun,c,  iii. 
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by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  compelled  him  to  leave  that    chap. 
Colony,  and  remove  to  Antigua '".  ' — ^-^ 

The  Island  appears  to  have  possessed  few  attrac- 
tions for  settlers  at  this  period ;  for,  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sir  William  Stapleton  to  its  government, 
in  1672,  he  preferred  making  Nevis  his  abode,  and 
placed  the  former  Island  under  the  charge  of  a  deputy. 
To  this,  among  other  causes,  may  be  attributed  the 
slowness  with  which  the  clergy  of  our  Church  found 
their  way  into  this  Colony :  for  it  appears  that  an 
Act  was  passed  by  the  governor  and  council  of  the 
Island,  in  that  same  year,  authorising  the  solemnizar- 
tion  of  marriages  by  any  member  of  their  body,  or 
any  justice  of  the  peace ;  and  one  of  the  historians 
of  Antigua  remarks,  that  such  a  regulation  was 
necessary,  because  '  there  waa  yet  no  established 
Church  erected,  or  any  clergymen  officiating  In  the 
Colony '".'  The  accuracy,  indeed,  of  the  latter  part 
of  this  remark  is  not  fully  borne  out ;  for  I  find, — 
ill  a  list,  kindly  supplied  by  the  present  Bishop  of 
Antigua  to  Mr.  Byam,  and  forwarded  by  the  latter 
gentleman  to  me, — that  Mr.  Gilbert  Ramsey  was 
officiating  in  the  Island  from  1634  to  1694.  Never- 
theless, the  general  destitution  of  the  ordinances  of 
the  Church,  which  prevailed  throughout  the  settle- 
ment, cannot  be  denied.  Colonel  Codrington, — who 
was  afterwards  governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands, — 

'*■  Antigas,  &c  lb.  c.  iv.  The  sit;.    Wood  apeak*  of  him  in  the 

ODcle  of  the  Mq'or  Bjram  here  highest  terniB  in  hii  Athens  Oio- 

mentioned,    wu    a     Chaplain    to  nienses,  and   Echard  also,  in   hii 

Charlea  the  Second,  and  hia  faith-  History  of  England,  anno  1664. 
ful  companion  in  the  day  of  adver-        "*  Ibid,  p.  43. 
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CHJ^.  arrived  in  Antigua,  in  1672;  and  the  force  ofhisex- 
' — • — '  ample  q>pear8  to  have  given  tLe  first  strong  impulBO 
to  the  successful  exertions  of  the  Colonists'*'.  In 
1681,  Antigua  was  divided  into  five  Parishes,  St. 
Paul's,  St.  Philip's,  St  Peter's,  St.  John's,  and  St. 
Mary's.  Churches  were  then  ordered  to  be  erected  in 
them ;  and  a  provision  for  the  respective  clergy,  to 
the  amount  of  16,000  Ibe.  of  sugar  and  tobacco,  was 
appointed  to  be  paid  to  them  yearly  on  the  Feast  of 
St  John  the  Baptist,  June  24  "*.  This  was  no  mere 
useless  framework  ;  for,  twenty  years  afterwards, — 
adverting  once  more  to  the  Report  which  has  been 
already  mentioned, — I  find  the  following  notice  of 
'Antegoa:  The  English  here  residing  have  five 
Parish  Churches,  which  are  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;*  and  the  assistance  received  from  the  Society, 
was  'To  Mr.  Gifford,  and  other  Ministers,  20/.' 

With  respect  to  the  Bahamas,  we  have  no  infor- 
mation whatsoever,  bearing  upon  our  subject,  during 
the  period  now  under  review.  This  is  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  facts  which  I  shall  briefly 
notice.  I  have  already  spoken  of  New  Providence, 
the  chief  Island  in  the  group,  being  governed  by 
Philip  Bell,  in  1629,  and  becoming,  a  few  years  after- 
wards, a  place  of  refuge  for  the  non-confonnists  '**. 
But  the  feuds  of  reli^ous  disputants  from  England 
were  soon  terminated  in  this  Island  by  the  attacks 
of  the  Spaniards,  who,  in  1641,  made  themselves  its 


•  Edwards,  I  4Se.  "•  Antigua,  &c.  L  SO. 

■*  See  pp.  204  note,  tod  S44,  mOt. 
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indicted  the  most  brutal  < 
the  English  inhabitaats.    The  latter  recovered  pos-  '~- 
session  of  the  Bahamas,  in  1 666 ;  and  the  beginning 
of  the  next  century  saw  them  again  expelled  by  the 
joint  forces  of  the  French  and  Spaniards  '*'. 

Of  Barbuda,  the  only  remaining  settlement  made 
by  Warner,  which  remains  unnoticed,  I  have  not 
yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  any  definite  information 
bearing  upon  oinr  present  object.  I  will,  therefore, 
conclude  this  notice  of  our  West  Indian  possessions, 
at  this  period,  by  glancing  at  the  condition  of  Bar- 
bados. 

Before  I  do  this,  it  may  be  convenient  to  enume- 
rate the  additions  made  to  our  empire,  in  this  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  under  Charles  the  Second.  Tobago, 
St  Vincent's,  St.  Lucia,  and  Dominica,  were  at  one 
time  claimed  by  him ;  but  cannot  properly  be  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  the  British  empire,  until  the 
eighteenth  century.  These  Virgin  Islands,  of  which 
Tortola  is  the  chief, —  having  been  seized  upon,  in 
1666,  by  a  party  of  English  Buccaneers,  who  had 
driven  out  the  Dutch  Buccaneers  irom  them, — were 
afterwards  annexed  by  Charles  to  the  Leeward 
Island  government,  and  granted  by  him  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stapleton  '**.  Anguilla  too  was  settled  in  the 
same  year'",  prior  to  which,  a  settlement  had  been 
made  at  Honduras  by  the  British  logwood-cutters. 

■"  Mont.  Martin'!  Colonies,  t,  to  onr  Colonioa,  inierted   in  the 

385.  Appendix  to  mv  firat  Volune  t  but 

>"  Bdwardt,  i.  459.  UontgomeiyBiirUn.inhliHiitoi^ 

"*  Thia  u  Ibo  dtte  (brouhed  in  of  the  ColooiM,  t.  378,  miket  it 

the  ParlikmeDttry  Return  relative  u  earlj  u  1650. 
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CHAP.    Our  occupancy  of  that  place  is  now  regulated  by  the 
. — .,_I_  treaty  made  between  this  country  and  Spain,  in 

1763 '". 
Godwjm'i  The  early  prosperity  and  triala  of  Barbados  have 
inTuin-.Ad. ^leen  described  in  a  preceding  chapter'*'.  And, 
were  we  to  confine  our  attention  only  to  the  public 
professions  of  her  rulers,  after  the  Restoration,  we 
might  regard  the  spirit  displayed  in  some  of  them,  as 
an  earnest  of  their  sincere  desire  to  spread  among  her 
people  the  knowledge  of  Christian  truth.  An  Act, 
for  instance,  passed,  September  27,  1661, — when 
Humphrey  Walrond  was  deputy-governor, — '  for  the 
encouragement  of  all  faithful  ministers  in  the  Pasto- 
ral charge  within  the  Island,'  has  this  preamble: 
*  Whereas  the  excellency  of  spiritual  Ministrations 
transcend  all  low  and  earthly  distributions,  and 
those  that  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine  are 
worthy  of  double  honour ;  that  all  due  encourage- 
ment may  not  be  wanting  to  the  Ministers  of  the 
same  within  this  Island,  who  shall  have  or  shall 
undertake  a  Pastoi-al  charge ;  Be  it  therefore  enacted 
and  ordained,  by  the  President,  Council,  and  Assem- 
bly, and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  what- 
soever arrears  of  salaries,  or  stipends,  agreed  for,  or 
assest,  for  the  use  of  every  respective  Minister  in 
the  Parish  where  he  executeth  his  ministerial  func- 
tion, shall  be  unpaid  after  the  five-and-twentieth  day 


^*'  Ibid.  400.  See  kIso  m;  Pre-  declaring^  negro  tlsTea  to  be  Keol 

&ce  1o  Vd.  i.  p.  I.  Estate*, WM  paued  April29, 1666. 

■•I  See  pp.  196—217,  aide.    It  Hall'i  Laws  of  Barbados,  p.  64. 
ma;  here  be  added  that  the  Act  for 
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of  March  next,  upon  the  request  of  such  Ministers  chap. 
to  the  superior  authority  here  for  the  time  beiog, ' — ^ — ' 
attachment  do  issue  for  the  levying  thereof  on  the 
estates  and  goods  of  such  persons  as  do  owe  the 
same,  that  satisfaction  may  be  made  to  the  said  com- 
plainants '*'.'  Other  clauses  follow,  in  the  same  Act, 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  its  avowed 
object ;  and,  under  one  of  them,  authority  is  given 
to  the  Vestries  and  Churchwardens,  to  augment,  as 
they  saw  meet,  the  stipend  of  their  respective  minis- 
ters, that  it  might  'yield  a  comfortable  livelihood 
and  encouragement  to  every  one  of  them,  conscion- 
ably  and  carefully,  to  proceed  to  the  faithful  and 
diligent  execution  of  their  Pastoral  charge,  due 
respect  being  to  be  shewn  to  the  merits  of  each.' 
Notwithstanding  this  profession  by  the  rulers  of  Bar- 
bados of  their  desire  to  strengthen  the  bands  of  the 
ministers  of  religion,  the  result  was,  in  many  instances, 
a  grievous  failure ;  and  the  cause  of  failure  will  be 
found  to  have  arisen  out  of  that  state  of  things  which, 
in  my  previous  notice  of  the  Colony,  I  represented  as 
fraught  with  evil.  The  witness,  upon  whose  evidence 
our  information  chiefly  rests,  is  Morgan  Godwyn, 
who  had  been  a  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford ; 
and,  having  passed  several  years  of  his  life,  as  an 
ordained  minister  of  our  Church,  in  Virginia,  came 
afterwards  to  Barbados.  A  Pamphlet  was  published 
by  him  in  London,  in  1680,  entitled  "The  Negro's 
and   Indian's  Advocate,  suing  for  their  admission 

■"  Htll'a  Lawa  of  Barbados,  p.  33. 
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.  ioto  the  Church,  &c.*"'  Its  Preface  is  evidently 
-*  written  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  sets  himself  to 
plead  earoeetly  with  his  countrymen,  in  behalf  of  the 
negroes  and  other  heathens,  at  that  time,  in  our 
West  Indian  plantations.  The  body  of  the  work 
itself  is  divided  into  four  chapters ;  in  the  first  of 
which,  he  states,  that,  ever  since  his  arrival  in  Bar- 
bados, his  efforts  to  baptize  and  train  tiiem  in  the 
knowledge  of  Christian  truth,  bad  been  opposed  (1 ) 
by  those  who  declared  it  to  be  impracticable ;  (2)  by 
those  who  regarded  it  as  a  work  savouring  of  Popish 
eopererogation,  and  utterly  needless ;  and  (3)  by  those, 
— the  most  numerous, — who  condemned  it  as  likely 
to  be  subversive  of  their  own  interests  wid  property, 
and  strove  to  put  it  down  by  ridicule.  Godwyn 
ascribes  this  spirit  of  Gentiliam  to  the  neglect  of 
spiritual  ordinances,  which  had  been  suffered  to  con- 
tinue so  long  in  the  Island;  and  represents  it  as 
having  acquired,  in  course  of  time,  such  strength, 
that  any  one  who  presumed  to  oppose  its  influence, 
was  regarded  as  a  violator  of  the  law.  The  planters 
vindicated  their  treatment  of  the  negro,  by  saying, 
that,  although  he  bore  the  resemblance  of  a  man,  he 
had  not  the  qualities  of  a  man ; — a  conceit,  of  which 
Godwyn  boldly  asserts, '  atheism  and  irreligion  were 
the  parents,  tmd  sloth  and  avarice  the  foster  nurses.' 
The  enemies  of  our  Church,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
bad  not  been  slow  in  detecting  these  evils,  and 


'*■  Althonsh  pabliabed  in  Lon-  in  the  Preface,  for  indulgence  on 
don,  the  work  had  evidently  been  account  of  its  having  been '  written 
prepared  abroad,  for  Godwin  aaks,    in  terrd  btuieri.' 
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upbraiding  her  for  thdr  continuance ;  and  Godwjn  ^t^ 
mentions  particularly  an  'officious  Quaker,'  who  had  '  '  ' 
put  into  his  hand  'a  petty  Refomiado  Pamphlet,*  upon 
this  subject;  in  vhich  the  question  was  asked,  *  Who 
made  you  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Wtiite  peo- 
ple only,  and  not  to  the  Tawneys  and  Blacks  also?* 
It  was  further  declared  therein  that  a  conniTaQce  at 
such  a  state  of  things  was  alike  condemned  by  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
which  the  clergy  were  bound  to  observe,  and  by 
their  own  ordination  tows.  Godwyn  patiently 
admits  that  this  reproach  was  not  without  a  cause ; 
and,  although  he  believed  that  the  writer  of  the 
Pamphlet  in  questiop  was  influenced  rather  by  a 
desire  to  cast  blame  upon  our  Church  than  really  to 
■vindicate  the  rights  of  the  negro  race,  he  applies 
himself  with  all  sincerity  and  zeal,  to  do  what  he 
could  to  wipe  off  the  stain.  Accordingly,  he 
applies  himself  to  prove  the  three  following  pro- 
positions. 

(1)  *  That  the  negroes,  both  slaves  and  others,  have 
naturally  an  equal  right  with  other  men  to  the  exer^ 
cise  and  privileges  of  religion :  of  which  it  is  most 
unjust  in  any  part  to  deprive  them.' 

(2)  'That  the  profession  of  Ctiristianity  absolutely 
obhging  to  the  promoting  of  it,  no  difficulties  nor 
inconveniences,  bow  great  soever,  can  excuse  the 
neglect,  much  less  the  hindering  or  opposing  of  it, 
which  is  in  effect  no  better  than  a  renunciation  of 
tliat  profession.' 

(3)  '  Tbat  the  inconveniences  here  pretended  for 
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CHAP,    this  neglect,  being  examined,  will  be  found  nothing 
"^ — V — ■  such,  but  rather  the  contrary.' 

The  arguments,  by  which  Godwyn  supports  each 
of  these  propositions,  are  pursued,  through  a  variety 
of  subdivisions,  which  I  do  not  attempt  to  condense, 
because  to  do  so  would  be  to  write  a  review  of  the 
whole  book.  I  will  only  observe,  therefore,  that, 
whilst  they  will  amply  repay  any  attention  which 
may  be  bestowed  upon  them,  Godwyn  strove,  by  acts 
not  less  than  words,  to  overcome  the  stubborn 
barriers  of  prejudice  that  were  before  him ;  and  was 
content  to  bear  the  storm  of  reproaches  and  taunts 
which  fell  upon  him,  as  often  as  he  sought  to  give 
to  the  poor  negro  the  benefit  of  any  ordinance 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  His  brother  clergy  in  the 
Island  also  helped  him  in  the  same  cause;  and 
he  quotes  a  passage  from  a  Sermon,  delivered  by  one 
of  them,  in  which  it  vraa  thus  pleaded :  '  And  that 
we  may  not  too  proudly  insult  these  people  [tbe 
negroes],  and  resolve  against  them, — that,  like  the 
mountains  of  Gilboa,  no  dews  nor  showers  of  grace 
were  to  fall  upon  those  parched  fields ;  or,  like  the 
barren  fig-tree,  they  were  smitten  with  a  perpetual 
curse ; — we  find  them  admitted  into  the  Church 
upon  the  first  dawning  of  the  Gospel.  And  {Acts 
viii.)  we  reade  the  holy  Spirit  of  God  to  be  no  less 
than  thrice  particularly  concerned,  and  acting  for 
the  salvation  of  the  Ethiopian  Treasurer;  a  con- 
descension so  extraordinary  and  rare,  that  few, 
cither  men  or  nations,  can  Iwast  of  the  like. 
Wherefore,  if  St.  Peter  could,  from  one  single  ex- 
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should  liinder,  but  from  the  Eunuch's  ready  submw-  ' — - 
sion  and  hearty  acceptance  of  the  heavenly  doctrine, 
we  also  may  infer  the  calling  and  conversion  of  all  the 
negroes  ?  And.  since  that  God  who  knoweth  the  hearts 
bare  him  vvitness,  and  did  put  no  difTerence  between 
him  and  other  Gentiles,  but  purified  his  heart  by 
&ith,  Why  tempt  we  God,  in  detaining  them  in 
bondage  to  Hell  (no  less  than  to  ourselves)  for 
whom  Christ  died  and  redeemed  them  from  thence !' 
And  then,  having  referred  to  the  case  of  Ebed- 
melech  the  Ethiopian,  spoken  of  in  Jeremiah 
(xxsviii.  and  xxxix.),  the  preacher  thus  concludes : 
'Both  which  being  considered,  it  is  most  evident 
(to  use  St.  Peter's  words  in  his  discourse  to  Cor- 
nelius) "that  to  them  also  God  liath  granted  re- 
pentance unto  life;"  that  they  have  souls  to  be 
saved  no  less  than  other  people ;  and  an  equal  right 
even  with  us  to  the  merits  of  Christ.  Of  which,  if, 
through  our  neglect  or  avarice,  they  be  deprived, 
that  judgment,  which  was  denounced  against  wicked 
Ahab,  must  beJal  us :  our  life  sliall  go  for  theirs : 
the  loss  of  their  souls  will  be  required  at  our  hands, 
to  whom  God  liath  given  so  blessed  an  opportunity 
of  being  instrumental  to  their  salvation '".' 

The  delivery  of  this  Sermon  exposed  its  preacher 
to  most  barbarous  usage ;  and  another  of  the  clergy, 
who,  upon  another  occasion,  urged  from  the  pulpit 
the  like  duty,  was  treated  with  like  severity  by  the 

here  oironeously  ascribed  to  St. 
Peter. 

Kk 
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CHAP,  planters'**.  The  negroes,  also,  in  conseqaence  of 
• — , — •  these  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  of  Barbados 
to  help  them,  were  exposed  to  still  more  bmtal 
treatment.  Oce  of  these  instances  shall  be  related 
in  Godwyn'a  own  words :  '  His  crime  being  neither 
more  nor  Jess  than  recelTing  Baptism  upon  a  Sunday 
morning  at  his  Parish  Church,  from  the  hands  of 
the  Minister  thereof:  Who  was  said  afterwards  to 
excuse  himself  thus,  That  he  could  not  deny  it, 
being  demanded  of  bim.  But  the  negro,  at  his 
return,  did  not  escape  so  easily.  The  brutish  over- 
seer instantly  taking  him  to  task,  and  giving  him  to 
understand  that  that  was  no  Sunday  work  for  those 
of  his  complexion ;  that  he  had  other  business  for 
htm,  the  neglect  whereof  would  cost  him  an  after- 
noon's baptism  in  blood  (these  I  heard  were  his 
very  words),  as  in  the  morning  he  had  received  a 
baptism  with  water;  which  he  accordingly  made 
good.  Of  which  the  negro  afterward  complaining  to 
the  Minister,  and  he  to  the  Governor,  the  misemble 
wretch  was  for  ever  after  so  unmercifully  treated  by 
that  inhuman  devil,  that,  to  avoid  his  cruelty,  be- 
taking himself  to  the  woods,  he  there  perished  '*'.' 

The  taunting  observation  which  Godwyn,  in  the 
above  pamphlet^  represents  himself  to  have  received 
from  an  '  officious  Quaker,'  with  reference  to  the 
negroes,  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  persevering 
zeal  with  which  the  members  of  that  body  stood  for- 
ward, in  every  place,  as  the  censors  of  the  world,  and 

■^  Ilnd.  113  and  166.  >«>  itad.  112. 
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the  impetus  which  their  zeal  derived  from  the  per-  ^^f* 
secutions  to  which  they  were  then  exposed  in  Eog- ' — - — ' 
land  and  elsewhere.  I  have  already  adverted  to  the 
illustration  of  this  iact,  snpplied  in  the  history  of 
George  Fox  "' ;  and  they  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  pages  of  his  curious  Journal,  will  remember  that 
Barbados  was  not  the  least  remarkable  of  the  scenes 
in  which  the  energies  of  himself  and  of  his  brethren 
were  displayed.  The  authorities  of  the  Island  put 
forth  their  strength  to  check  them ;  and  Acts  were 
passed,  in  1676  and  1678,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  preventing  Quakers,  under  severe  penalties,  from 
bringing  negroes  to  their  meetings  "'.  The  former 
of  these  Acts  contained  also  a  clause,  that  no  person 
should  be  allowed  to  keep'a  school,  unless  he  first 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy;  and  I 
refer  to  it  here,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  un- 
worthy comment  made  upon  it  by  the  author  of  the 
Short  Hatoiy  of  Barbados,  who  observes  that  it '  was 
a  precaution  perhaps  not  impolitic  in  a  colony  where 
labour  was  of  more  utility  than  learning.*  If,  indeed, 
they  who  observed  this  precaution  had  supplied, 
cheerfully  and  eiibctually,  from  their  own  resources, 
that  teaching  of  needful  truth  to  the  negro  race, 
which  they  would  not  allow  them  to  learn  from 
non-conformists,  it  might  have  been  a  justification  of 
the  course  pursued  by  them.  Upon  such  ground, 
the  authors  of  the  celebrated  Code  Noir  of  France 
defended    the    exclusive    character  of   its    enact- 

'«  S«a  p.  4£I,  ante.  '*■  Hall's  hm,  97—102. 
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ments '".  But,  to  debar  the  whole  negro  population 
J  from  gaining  instruction  elsewhere,  whilst  they  set 
up  such  hindrances,  as  those  which  Godwyn  describea, 
in  the  way  of  their  receiving  it  from  the  authorized 
teachers  of  our  own  Church,  was  to  inflict  the  heaviest 
injustice  upon  them,  and  upon  the  Church  which  was 
answerable  for  their  souls.  The  evil  stopped  not 
here ;  for  iamiliarity  with  this  injustice  soon  made 
men  insensible  to  its  enormity ;  and  other  writers,  in 
the  next  century,  imitated  him  to  whom  we  have 
referred  above,  in  their  contemptuous  disregard  of 
any  and  every  effort  made  to  bring  the  negroes  to 
embrace  Christianity  "*. 

But  a  heavier  trial,  than  any  which  the  clergy  of 
Barbados  had  to  experience  from  the  railing  accusa- 
tions of  Quakers '",  or  the  brutal  conduct  of  over- 


*"  '  We  forbid,'  iiy  they,  in  the  intendBnt,  who  were  to  iuae  '  tbe 
third  Article,  '  tha  ]iublic  exercise  necessary  orden  for  causing  them 
of  any  other  than  the  Catholic,  to  bs  bapliied,  and  imtmcted,  at 
Apostolic,  and  Romish  reli^on:'  conTenient  timea.'  Long's  HUtorj 
and  the  fourth  Article  decloreB  or  Jamaica,  iii.  Appendix  ;  where 
that '  no  one  shall  be  appointed  an  the  Code  Noir,  published  in  Ver- 
overaeer  of  negroes  who  does  not  sailles,  in  1685,  is  giTen  at  length. 
proKess  theCatnolic,  Apo9tolic,Bnd  '*"  Among  these  writefn,  Old- 
Romish  religion.'  Herein  was  tbe  miion  may  be  mentioned  the  most 
eiclusiTeness  lo  which  the  enact-  conspicuous  :  and  Burke  has  justly 
menia  <^  our  West  India  Code  rebuked  him  for  indulging  in  such 
bearacloseresemblaace.  But  then,  representations,  saying  that  be 
I  be  second  Arliele  had  made  the  'cannot  conceive  with  what  face 
important  provision  to  which  we  any  body,  who  pretend*  to  inform 
shall  seek  m  vain  for  any  parallel  the  public,  can  set  up  as  an  adro- 
iu  our  own  Colonial  legislation  ;  cate  (or  irreligion,  barbarism,  and 
'  All  slaves  that  are  in  our  islands  gross  ignorance.'  AccountofEuro- 
shall  be  baptized,  and  instructed  in  pean  Settlements,  &c.  ii.  130. 
the  Calholic,  Apostolic,  and  Ro-  '"Theseaccusations.even  where 
tnish  religion  ;'  and  all  purchasers  a  specious  pretext  for  them  ei> 
of  newly  imported  slaves  were  re-  isted,  were  often  advanced  with  a 
C|uired  to  give  notice  thereof,  with-  presumptuous  boldness  r  ' 


ight  days,  to  the  governor  or    culaied  to  irritate  than  to  coDvincc. 
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ildom  under  which  tl 
by  the  Parochial  Vestries.  The  instaace,  above  cited  *• 
from  Godwyn,  of  the  necessity,  laid  upon  the  clergy- 
man who  baptized  a  negro,  to  vindicate  himself,  in  a 
tone  of  apology,  for  having  done  that  act,  is  one 
signal  proof  of  this  oppression.  And  it  stands  not 
alone.  Godwyn  proves  that  it  was  a  part  of  the 
same  vicious  system,  which  everywhere  prevailed 
with  regard  to  Church  government  in  the  Island,  at 
this  time.  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  defects 
of  this  system,  and  the  evils  which  were  likely  to 
spring  from  them"*.  Godwyn  confirms  strongly 
the  truth  of  those  observations,  when  he  remarks, 
with  reference  to  the  above  narrative ;  '  Here 
we  may  reade  the  evil  consequence  of  making 
Ministers  annual  Stipendiaries,  and  of  subjecting 
them  to  the  arbitrary  talons  of  Vestries,  made  up 
for  the  most  part  of  sordid  plebeians,  the  very  dregs 
of  the  English  nation,  with  whom  to  be  truly  con- 
scientious is  the  height  of  madness  and  folly ;  and 
whose  displeasure,  even  of  any  of  them,  though  in 
the  most  righteous  cause,  doth  portend  the  parties 
most  certaine  mine'*'.'  Other  outrages  against  truth 
and  decency,  springing  from  the  same  source,  are  like- 
wise enumerated  by  him.  He  describes  one  man,  for 
instance,  not  in  Holy  Orders,  as  undertaking  to  bap- 
tize, or  marry,  or  '  do  any  office  where  money  was  to 

And,  in  muiv  instuicei,  thej  were  fit  to  repeat  in  hu  Hietorj  of  the 

mere  poundleia   assertioDi ;  wit-  Qtwlcers,  i,  445. 
nelf   the  grom  and  shameful  ca-         "*  See  p.  209,  anie. 
lumnyagaJDat  the  Barbados  clergy,         '"  Godwj-n,  ut  tup,  114. 
In  1664,  which  Sewell  ha*  tbought 
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CHAP,  be  irot;  the  Minister  beini?  not  able  to  prevent  him ; 
' — .— •  the  Vestries  (who  are  our  supreme  Church-Gover- 
nours)  not  favouring  their  complaints,  or  being  them- 
selves not  willing  to  be  confined.  Nor  have  the 
Ministers  much  cause  to  be  displeased ;  themBelves 
{especially  the  more  popular)  usually  taking  the 
liberty  of  their  neighbours'  Parishes  and  Pulpits 
upon  all  occasions,  both  without  and  against  the 
Proprietor's  consent  "*.'  In  many  parts  of  the 
Island,  he  relates  further,  that  Baptism,  Marriages, 
Churchings,  and  Burials,  were '  either  totally  omitted, 
or  else  performed  by  the  overseers,  in  a  kind  of  pro- 
phane  merriment,  and  derision  as  it  were  of  the 
ordinances.'  He  refrains  from  inserting  the  Order 
of  Visitation  of  the  Sick  in  the  above  list,  because 
it  was  laid  aside  in  a  manner  by  all,  except  the 
richer  English '".  There  were  only  five  clergy  in 
the  whole  Island ;  and  thus  six,  out  of  the  eleven. 
Churches  then  built  in  it,  were  without  any  ap- 
pointed ministers.  Godwyn  himself  forbore  to  ac- 
cept the  charge  of  any  Parish  in  Barbados;  feeling 
that  he  could  not  do  so,  as  long  as  they  were  subject 
to  such  tyrannical  control  of  Vestries.  He  urges 
strongly  the  necessity  of  appointing  '  one  person  or 
more,  as  agents  for  each  Colony,  to  represent  the 
grievances  of  the  Church  and  Ministers  to  the 
Government  of  England,  it  having  been  hitherto 
found  to  very  little  purpose  to  make  complaints 
there  '*'.' 
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Here  thenia  further eTidence, — of adiflferentkini],    chap. 
indeed,  from  tbat  adverted  to  in  the  case  of  Jamaica, ' — ^— ' 
but  not  less  weighty, — to  prove  the  evils  experi- 
enced from  the  want  of  a  Colonial  Episcopate. 

The  exhortation,  with  which,  in  spite  of  all  the 
adverse  influences  which  were  against  him,  Godwyn 
concludes  his  appeal,  ia  expressed  in  terms  of  deepest 
pathos :  '  Of  what  may  yet  be  the  issue,  (he  says,)  I 
shall  not  enquire,  but  rest  satisfied  that  I  have  done 
what  I  could,  and  delivered  my  soul,  which  I  must 
declare  that  otherwise  I  could  not  And  no  less 
shall  comfort  myself,  that,  whatsoever  shall  be  the 
success,  either  through  any  neglect  at  home  or  oi>- 
position  here ;  and  that,  though  it  should  happen, 
which  I  trust  it  cannot,  (truth  being  most  powerful, 
and  must  prevail,)  that  I  should  labour  in  vain,  and 
spend  my  strength  for  nought,  yet  surely  my  judg- 
ment is  with  the  Lord,  and  my  work  with  my  God. 
Amen '".' 

Let  not  the  words  of  Morgan  Godwyn  be  forgotten. 
Other  men  have  since  echoed  the  same  righteous 
appeal;  and,  by  their  repeated  remonstrances,  the 
negro,  in  our  West  Indian  Islands,  has,  at  length, 
been  freed  from  bondage.  But,  let  it  always  be  re- 
membered that  the  first  effort  to  accomplish  this  end, 
was  made  by  this  clerg]inan  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  imder  circumstances  of  deepest  discourage- 
ment.    Clarkson  himself  acknowledges  this  fact  in 
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■'  Sanderson,  and  others,  had  before  borne  their  teft- 
timonj  in  general  terms,  agunst  the  lawfulness  of 
trading  in  the  persons  of  men ;  and  that  Baxter,  after- 
wards, in  his  Christian  Directory, — where  he  gives 
rules  for  the  masters  of  slaves  in  foreign  planta- 
tioiu^ — repeated  the  same  protest  But,  above  and 
before  all  these,  Glarkson  awards  most  justly  the 
palm  to  Morgan  Godwyn  *". 

The  coDoexioD  which  subsisted,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  between  Godwyn  and  Berkeley,  governor 
of  Virjfinia,  might  naturally  lead  us  to  resume  here 
our  notice  of  that  province.  But,  as  the  history  of 
Virginia  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  Maryland, 
and  these,  in  their  turn,  with  that  of  the  efforts 
made,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by 
the  Church  at  home,  to  organize  and  extend  spi- 
ritual aid  to  all  our  foreign  possessions,  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  defer  it  to  the  next  chapter, 
which  describes  those  efforts. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  be  devoted  to 
the  notice  of  Carolina,  another  important  Colony 
in  North  America,  which  was  formally  settled  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 
ciKOLDtA.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  first  English- 
men who  discovered  and  took  possession  of  the  shores 
of  that  province,  and  the  islands  immediately  ad- 
jacent, were  Amadas  and  Barlowe,  when  they  went 

U7  ciarluoD's  Hutorjr  of  the  Abontioo  oT  the  Stave  Trade,  i.  4a.  46. 
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de  direction  of  Sir  Waltei 
1584  "'.  Bat,  even  before  that  period,  Spain  had  *- 
been  ea^r  to  regard  the  province  as  her  own ;  and 
the  fortress  of  St.  Augustine,  the  capital  of  East 
Florida,  was  a  conspicuous  sign  of  the  sovereignty 
which  she  assumed  over  the  neighbouring  continent 
and  isles.  France,  too,  had  set  foot  within  its  borders, 
not  only  in  the  person  of  Verrazzano,  the  Floren- 
tine mariner,  who  was  commissioned  by  Francis  the 
First,  in  1524,  to  explore  them ;  but  also  in  the 
persons  of  those  suffering  Protestants,  whom  the 
noble  Coligoy  sent  out  to  settle  in  a  part  of  the 
country,  under  the  conduct  of  Riband,  in  1562,  and 
others  of  tbe  same  body  who  went  forth  for  the 
like  purpose,  two  years  afterwards,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Laudoni^re.  Of  the  conflicts  which  quickly 
arose  between  these  French  settlers  and  their  Spanish 
neighbours,  the  victories  gwned  alternately  on  either 
side,  and  the  necessity  which  at  last  compelled  the 
French  to  abandon  the  country  altogether'",  little 
was  known  probably  by  Ralegh's  band  of  colonists. 
At  all  events,  they  utterly  disregarded  the  claims, 
real  or  pretended,  of  any  European  rivals ;  and,  dis- 
astrous as  we  have  seen  were  their  own  attempts 
to  settle  in  the  island  of  Roanoak,  they  nevertheless 
made  and  renewed  them,  with  as  much  confidence 
as  if  there  were  none  to  dispute  the  sovereignty  of 
the  English  Crown  in  that  quarter.  The  formal  re- 
sumption of  that  sovereignty  over  the  country  off 

^^  Vol.  I.  twginiiiiiE  ofch.  t.         Fnure,  quoted  by  ChaliDen,  513, 
»»  L'E»CMbot'i  HiBtory  of  N.    ai4. 
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CH*!*-  which  Roanoak  vras  aitaated,  was  not  attempted 
* — v-^  until  the  fifth  year  of  Charlea  the  First,  1630,  when 
be  made  a  grant  of  all  that  portion  of  the  continent 
which  lies  between  the  thirty-first  and  thirty-sixth 
parallels  of  North  latitude,  under  the  name  of  Caro- 
lina, to  his  Attorney-General,  Sir  Robert  Heath. 
But  DO  trace  exists  of  any  efibrt  to  plant  a  Colony 
there  at  that  time ;  and  the  grant  was  afterwards 
declared  void,  by  reason  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  its 
oonditions  '**. 
'far^W  Meanwhile,  different  parties  from  the  contiguous 
Colony  of  Virginia  found  their  way  into  the  pro- 
vince;  some,  obeying  the  authority  which  they  re- 
ceived from  the  Colonial  Legislature  to  prosecute 
discoveries  in  that  quarter'*' ;  and  others,  following 
the  path  which  their  own  adventurous  spirit  opened 
to  them.  The  most  remarkable  of  such  enterprises 
was  one  carried  on,  in  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, through  the  help  of  Francis  Yeardley,  who 
had  been  bom  in  Virginia,  during  his  &ther's  govern- 
ment of  that  Colony  '*'.  The  account  of  it  is  given 
in  a  letter  written  by  him  May  8,  1654,  to  John 
Ferrar,  who  was  then  residing  upon  his  property 
at  Little  Gidding  in   Huntingdonshire"'.      After 


"*  Chalmera,  51S.  of  certnio  lands  made  br  her  late 

i"  Henbg,  i.  26Q.  htubaud.    At  the  same  Court,  pre- 

'"  Sir  Gfeorge    Y«ard!ej,  the  leotmeiitt    of  tbe   minister    end 

father,  died  in   November,   1627,  cfaurchwardeni   of  Stanler   Hnn- 

and  I  find  a  notice  in  Hening,  t.  dred   were  delivered  under  their 

145,  of  bu  widow  Ladj  Tempe-  hand*  ;  and  alao  a  register  of  raar- 

rance  Yeardlej  attending  a  Court  riaee«,  burials,  and  christeninga. 
held  at  Jamea  City,  ftn-  tfa«  pur-        "*  ThuHoe,  ii.  273, 374.      The 

pose  of  confiriniiig  tbe  convcyanca  btter  bean  thia  addrov,  and  abo 
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describing  the  country  of  South  Virginia  or  chap. 
Carolina,  *a8  a  most  fertile,  gallant,  rich  soil,  > — „— • 
flourishing  in  all  the  abundance  of  nature,  espe- 
cially in  the  rich  mulberry  and  vine,  a  serene  air, 
and  temperate  clime,  and  experimentally  rich  in 
precious  minerals,'  he  relates  the  story  of  a  young 
man,  engaged  in  the  beaver  trade,  who,  having  been 
separated  from  bis  own  sloop,  bad  obtained  a  small 
boat  and  provisions  from  Yeardley,  and  gone  with 
his  party  to  Roanoak,  at  which  island  he  hoped  to 
find  his  vessel.  He  there  fell  in  with  a  hunting 
party  of  Indians;  and  so  quickly  profited  by  their 
kind  reception  of  him  as  to  persuade  them,  and  some 
of  the  other  tribes  both  in  the  island  and  a^facent 
continent,  to  come  and  make  their  peace  with  the 
EnglUh,  In  consideration  of  the  assistance  received 
from  Yeardley,  the  young  man  brought  some  of 
these  Indians,  with  '  the  great  man'  or  *  emperor'  of 
Roanoak,  to  Yeardley's  house.  They  passed  a  week 
under  his  roof;  and,  'the  great  man,'  seeing  the 
children  of  Yeardley  read  and  write,  asked  him 
whether  he  would  take  his  only  son,  and  teach  him 
likewise  'to  speak  out  of  the  book,  and  to  make  a 
writing.'  Yeardley  assured  him  that  be  would ;  and 
the  Indian  chief,  upon  his  departure, — expressing  his 
strong  desire  to  serve  the  God  of  the  Englishman, 
and  bis  hope  that  his  child  might  be  brought  up  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  same, — promised  to  bring  him 
again   to    Yeardley  '  in  four  moons.'     Meanwhile, 

the     following    cndonement     bj     West  Indie>,  delivered  to  me   bj 
Thmioe  i  ■  AT«tiereoi)c«rDi)^the    Hr.  Ftrrw.' 
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CHAP.  Yeardley  bad  been  called  away  to  Marj-Iand ;  and 
' — v-^  the  English  inhabitants  of  the  settlement, — Buspect- 
ing,  irom  the  frequent  visits  and  enquiries  of  the 
Indian,  that  Yeardley  was  carrying  oo  some  scheme 
for  his  own  private  advantage, — treated  the  poor 
chief  with  great  harshness.  Upon  one  occasion, 
when  Yeardley's  wife  had  brought  him  to  Church, 
'some  over  busy  justices  of  the  place,'  it  is  said, 
'after  sermon,  threatened  to  whip  him,  and  sent  him 
away;'  whereat  'the  great  man'  is  described  to 
have  been  much  appalled;  and  Yeardley's  wife, 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  resolutely  stood  forward  in 
his  defence,  and  pledged  her  whole  property  as 
guarantee  for  the  truth  of  her  assertion,  that  no 
harm  to  the  settlement  was  intended,  or  was  likely 
to  arise,  from  the  Indian's  alliance.  Upon  Yeard- 
ley's return  from  Maryland,  he  dispatched,  with  his 
brother's  assistuice,  a  boat  with  six  hands,  one  being 
a  carpenter,  to  build  'the  great  man'  an  English 
house,  according  to  a  promise  made  by  him  to  that 
effect;  and  also  a  supply  of  two  hundred  pounds 
sterling,  for  the  purchase  of  territory.  The  terms 
of  the  purchase  were  soon  agreed  upon  by  Yeardley's 
people;  'and  they  paid  for  three  great  rivers,  and 
also  all  such  others  as  they  should  like  of  southerly; ' 
and,  in  solemn  manner,  took  possession  of  the  country, 
in  the  name,  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England ;  receiving,  as  a  symbol  of  its 
surrender,  a  turf  of  earth  wit^  an  arrow  shot  into  it. 
The  territory,  thus  yielded  by  the  natives,  was  that 
which  became  afterwards  the  province  of  Carolina; 
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and,  as  soon  as  the;  bad  withdrawn  from  it  to  a  9^^T- 
region  further  south,  Yeardley  built '  the  great  com-  ' — • — ' 
mander  a  fiiir  house,'  which  he  promised  to  '  furnish 
with  English  utensils  and  chattels.'  The  letter 
states  further,  that,  through  the  same  agency,  Yeard- 
ley's  people  had  been  introduced  to  the  emperor  of 
the  Tuskarorawes^  who  received  them  courteously, 
and  invited  them  to  a  country  of  which  he  spoke 
in  most  alluring  terms ;  but,  owing  to  the  illness  of 
their  interpreter,  the  offer  could  not  be  accepted. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  English  house  for  the 
Roanoak  chief,  he  came  with  the  Ttislcarorawe  prince 
and  forty-five  others  to  Yeardley's  bouse;  presented  his 
wife  and  son  to  be  baptized  with  himself;  and  offered 
again  the  same  symbol  of  the  surrender  of  his  whole 
country  to  Yeardley ;  and  he,  tendering  the  same  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  England,  prayed  only  that  his 

*  own  property  and  pains  might  not  be  forgotten.'  The 
Indian  child  was  then  solemnly  presented  to  the 
minister,  before  the  congregation ;  and,  having  been 
baptized  in  their  presence,  was  left  with  Yeardley 

*  to  be  bred  up  a  Christian,  which  God  grant  him 
grace  (he  prays)  to  become.'  Yeardley  next  goes 
on  to  repeat  that  the  charges,  incurred  by  him  in 
taking  possession  of  the  country,  had  already 
amounted  to  more  than  three  hundred  pounds;  and 
expresses  an  earnest  hope  that  he  should  *  not  want 
assistance  from  good  patriots,  either  by  their  good 
words  or  purses.'  He  then  adds,  '  If  you  think  good 
to  acquaint  the  States  with  what  is  done  by  two 
Virginians  bom,  you  will  honour  our  country;'  and 
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CHAP,   in  conclusion,  bega  to  kiss  the  hands  of  bis  coirespon- 
' — --^  dent,  '  with  the  fiur  hands  of  his  '  Tirtoous ""country- 
woman, the  worthily  to  be  honoured  Mrs.  Vir^nia 
Farrar.' 

There  are  some  points  in  this  letter,  which  demand 
a  further  brief  notice.  The  surnames  of  the  writer 
and  receiver  of  it,  the  Christian  name  of  the  lady 
mentioned  at  its  conclasion,  and  the  address  which 
it  bears,  *  At  the  mannor  of  Little  Gidding  in  Hun- 
tingdonshire,' all  bear  witness  to  the  &ct,  that  the  de- 
Bcendants  of  those  men,  who  had  been  among  the  most 
distinguished  instmments  in  first  planting  the  Colony 
of  Virginia,  were  still  interested  in  watching  and 
promoting  her  welfiire.  We  are  thus  reminded  not 
only  of  the  difiiculties  and  dangers,  which  faave 
already  been  described  as  the  portion  of  our  country- 
men who  first  settled  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First ;  and  those 
which,  by  reason  of  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the 
same  monarch,  oppressed  their  associates  at  home  '*' ; 
but  our  thoughts  are  also  carried  back  to  that 
sequestered  sanctuary  in  which  Nicholas  Ferrar 
devoted  to  the  service  of  his  heavenly  Master  l^t 
{»tient  and  active  zeal  which  before  he  had  displayed 
so  conspicuously  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
Council  Chamber  of  the  Virginia  Company  '*'.  This 
&ct  alone  is  sufficient  to  excite  our  interest,  as  we  pass 
along.  But  the  interest  so  excited  is  succeeded  by 
feelings  of  a  very  dilferent  nature,  at  finding  that  a 

'"  See  Vol.  I.  chapten  ii.  and  i.  passim. 
ft  Ibid.  chap.  z.  ad  6ii. 
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change  has  come  over  the  hearts  of  those  who  novr  chap. 
bore  the  names  of  Yeardley  and  of  Ferrar.  Yeard-  ' — -— ^ 
ley's  father  had  been  a  true-hearted  member  of  the 
Church  of  England ; — indeed,  the  follower  of  the 
noble  De  la  Warr,  the  companion  of  the  saintly 
Whitaker,  could  scarcely  have  fitiled  to  walk  in  their 
steps.  And,  with  respect  to  John  Ferrar,— if,  as  I 
believe,  he  were  the  elder  and  still  surviving  brother 
of  Nicholas'", — what  brighter  example  of  stedfaat 
piety  could  have  been  dispUiyed  to  the  eyes  of  any 
man,  than  that  which  he  had  witnessed  in  the  person 
of  that  brother?  And  yet,  the  eagerness,  with  which 
Yeardley,  the  writer  of  the  above  letter,  takes  pos- 
session of  the  newly-acquired  province  '  in  the  name 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  England;'  the  prompti- 


"*  John  Forrw  wm  alive  M  the  Eiq. ;'  and  Mr.  Wh&tl  intame  me 
time  of  hii  brother's  death  in  16S7  i  that  the  gnve  of  John  Ferrar 
and  comjuled  not  onlr  the  ori|^nal  occnpies  the  exact  tpot  which 
MS.  from  which  Dr.  Feckard'a  Nichotai  marked  out  for  him,  in 
Memoin  of  his  brother  are  taken,  such  touching  terms,  three  dava 
but  wrote  abo  the  MS.  Memoirof  before  his  own  death.  (Wonls- 
bit  own  ton  Nicholu,  who  died  worth,  ut  sup.  iv.  S04,  note.) 
in  1640.  Thb  MS.  is  now  in  There  seems  no  reason  therefore 
Lambeth  lAbmry  (No.  251)  i  and  to  doubt  that  the  John  Ferrar,  to 
Dr.  Wordsworth,  m  the  eitracts  whom  Yeardley's  letter  waa  ad- 
made  from  it  in  his  Eccleriaatical  dressed  in  1654,  was  he  whoae 
Biographr,  (iv.  208,  note,)  has  burial  is  recorded  in  1657,  namelj, 
•Migned  its  date  to  the  year  1638,  tbe  elder  brother  of  Nicholas.  1 
— the  fear  before  that  in  which  maj-  also  remark,  that  this  John 
Yeardle;'s  letter  was  written.  It  is  Ferrar  was  married  to  Baihsbeba, 

firohable.howeTer.thatJohnFerrar  daughter  of  Mr.   Owen   (Words- 

iTed  even  four  years  lonrer ;  for,  worth,  nt  lup.  i*.  207)  :  and  I  End 

in  the  Register  of  Buriak,  &c.  of  an  entry  in  tne  Parish  Rejnster  re- 

the  puiah  of  Little  Giddin^f,  with  cording  the  burial  of  '  Virnnia, 

a   copy   of   which    I     have   been  daughter  of  John  Ferrar  and  Batb- 

hTOured,  through  the  kindness  of  shelia    hii    wife,   Jan.    17,   1687.' 

the  present  Rector,  the  Rev.  W.  This  Virginia  is,  doubtless,  the  lady 

Whall,  I  find  the  following^  entrv :  to  whom  Yeardley  refers  at  the 

'Sept.  88,  1697.     John   Ferrar,  end  of  hit  letter. 
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^***P-  tude,  with  which  he  writes  tidinga  of  that  event  to 
" — " — '  John  Ferrar ;  the  hope,  which  he  at  the  same  time 
expreBses,  that  he  should  '  not  want  assistance  from 
good  patriots,  either  by  their  good  words  or  purses  ;' 
and  the  willingaess,  with  which  Ferrar  promotes 
Yeardley's  views,  by  delivering  his  letter  into  the 
hands  of  Thurloe,  the  Protector's  Secretary ;  all  lead 
inevitably  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  love,  which 
Yeardley  and  Ferrar  ought  both  to  have  retained 
towards  the  holy  Mother  in  whose  bosom  they  were 
nurtured,  had  waxed  cold  in  that  day  of  her  adver* 
sity ;  that  they  had  ceased  to  regard  her  with  that 
devotion,  which  once  distinguished  the  men  who  had 
borne  their  honoured  names ;  and  were  even  found 
siding  with  her  enemies  and  oppressors.  The  pres- 
sure of  those  '  sad  times,'  which  Nicholas  Ferrar  had 
seen  approaching,  and  of  which  he  spake,  upon  his 
dying  bed,  in  terms  of  such  deep  solemnity,  to  his 
brother  John  '",  had  been  too  great  for  the  survivor. 
The  exhortation,  which,  in  that  parting  hour,  John 
had  received  from  his  brother,  'to  adhere  to  the  doc- 
trine and  practice  of  the  Church  of  England,'  and  to 
beware  of  the  '  arrant  novelty  both  of  Popery  and  of 
Puritanism '",'  must  have  been  wholly  set  at  nongbt; 
or  be  would  not  have  been  so  forward  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  men  who  bad  plundered  the  endow- 
ments, proscribed  the  Liturgy,  defiled  the  sanc- 
tuaries, and  driven  forth  with  scorn  the  ministers  of 
that  Church.  Nay,  the  very  fiict  here  presented  to  our 

'*'  Macdonogh'B  Life  of  Ferrar,  p.  181.  "■  Ibid.  182. 
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ohn  Ferrar  was  again  resid 
manor  of  Little  Gidding,  shows  that  the  violence,  '- 
which  bad  so  lately  expelled  him  and  his  family 
from  that  abode,  and  robbed  and  debced  the  Church 
belonging  to  it'*',  had  been  succeeded  by  an  indul- 
gence to  retam; — an  indulgence,  which  argues 
something  more  than  mere  /ormal  submission  to  the 
power  of  the  Protector.  And,  as  for  Yeardley,  the 
whole  tone  of  his  letter,  as  well  as  the  facts  de- 
scribed in  it,  prove  that  he  was,  with  heart  and  soul, 
doing  the  work-of  Cromwell;  and,  that,  if  the  Church, 
which  his  father  had  sought  so  earnestly  to  set  up  in 
the  first  Transatlantic  Colony  of  England,  were  re- 
garded by  him  at  all,  it  was  only  with  indifference  or 
contempt.  IVue,  he  speaks  of  the  baptism  of  the 
Indian  child  having  been  administered  in  the  face  of 
the  Virginian  congregation;  but  its  administration 
was  probably  not  according  to  the  Order  appointed 
by  our  Church.  For,  notwithstanding  that  Berkeley, 
as  we  have  seen"*,  had  succeeded  in  gaining  for  Vir- 
ginia generally  a  longer  respite,  than  was  obtained 
in  any  other  quarter,  from  the  decree  prohibiting 
all  use  of  the  Prayer  Book ;  yet,  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed,  that,  in  a  part  of  the  province  in  which  one 
of  the  chief  settlers  was  so  anxious  to  propitiate 
the  rulers  of  the  Commonwealth,  every  thing  would 
not  be  conducted  in  such  manner  only  as  those  rulers 
had  decreed. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  by  which  the  province 

*  Ibid.  218, 219.  .  '"  See  pp.  156—160.  onie. 

VOL.  IL  L  t 
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in  question  thus  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
"  Commonwealth,  I  know  not  how  it  can  fait  to 
create  the  same  feelings  of  regret  and  disappFOY&l, 
which  attend  the  recital  of  well  nigh  every  effort, 
which  has  been  made  to  extend  our  empire,  whether 
in  the  New  or  Old  World.  In  some  respects,  in- 
deed, it  has  a  ftur  appearance ;  it  is  free  from  any 
stain  of  violence  and  blood,  and  professes  to  have 
been  carried  forward  with  a  desire  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity  among  the  Indians.  So 
far,  the  narrative  presents  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
many  which  have  preceded  and  will  follow  it.  But, 
what  jugglery  can  be  conceived  baser,  than  that  of 
bribing  the  simple  and  unsuspecting  Indian  to  part 
with  all  the  richness  of  bis  native  territory, — its 
mountains,  forests,  rivers,  harbours,  islands, — for  the 
price  of  an  English  house,  and  its  glittering  toys; 
or  for  the  receipt  of  English  money,  of  which  the 
value  was  to  him  utterly  unknown? 

The  earliest  English  settlere  in  Carolina,  to  whom 
the  vray  of  access  was  thus  opened,  gathered  them- 
selves, in  the  first  instance,  around  the  north-east 
bank  of  the  river  Cbowan,  which, — being  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  three  rivers  running  from  Virginia, 
— &lls  into  Albemarle  Sound.  A  grant  of  ten 
thousand  acres  was  made  by  the  Grand  Assembly  of 
Virginia,  soon  after  the  date  of  Yeardley's  letter,  to 
the  first  hundred  persons  who  should  seat  them- 
selves in  that  district;  and  a  special  grant  of  a 
thousand  acres  was  also  made  to  'Roger  Greeny 
clarke,'  who,  upon  his  own  petition,  requested  leave 
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to  settle  there'".  But  no  traces,  I  believe,  remain  of  chap. 
the  proceedings  of  him,  or  of  any  others,  who  resorted  ' — v-^' 
thither  during  the  Commonwealth.  Meanwhile, 
the  year  of  the  Restoration,  1660,  was  marked  by 
the  arrival  of  another  party  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
same  region,  who  acted  without  any  regard  to  the 
authority  either  of  Virginia,  or  of  England.  They 
belonged  to  the  Puritan  Colony  of  Massachusetts ; 
and,  following  no  other  guidance  but  that  of  their 
own  arbitrary  and  independent  will,  settled  at  Cape 
Fear,  which  is  about  two  degrees  south  of  Albemarle 
Sound. 

The  reader's  attention  is  called  to  these  circum-  n*  snt 
stances,  that  he  may  see  the  difficulties  which  were  cwte" 
ready  to  spring  up  in  the  way  of  colonizing  Carolina, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  which 
Charles  the  Second  was  pleased  to  grant,  on  the  24th 
of  March  1662-3.  The  scheme,  propounded  in  that 
document,  was  grand  and  imposing ;  but,  every  thing 
which  could  obstruct  its  progress  was  already  in  ope- 
ration, in  the  country  for  which  it  was  designed.  The 
avowed  otgects  of  the  Charter  were  '  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  King's  empire ;'  and,  to  secure  these,  the  amplest 
privileges  and  jurisdictions  were  conferred  upon  the 
following  distinguished  persons,  eight  in  number, 
who  were  constituted  '  Lords  Proprietors  of  Carolina,' 
namely.  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon;  Monk,  Duke 
of  Albemarle;  William,  Lord  Craven;  John,  Lord 


'  Hening,  L  980,  Sei. 
Ll2 
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CHAP.  Berkeley ;  Anthony,  Lord  Ashley,  then  Chancellor 
' — - — '  of  the  Exchequer,  and  afterwards  the  first  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury ;  Sir  George  Carteret,  then  Vice-Cham- 
berlain; Sir  William  Beriieley,  then  governor  of 
Virginia;  and  Sir  John  Colleton.  After  granting 
to  them,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  in  the  fullest  and 
most  unreserved  terms,  the  whole  territory  lying 
between  the  thirty-first  and  thirty-sixth  degrees  of 
North  latitude,  the  Charter  further  secured  to  them, 
lu  prori-  by  the  third  Article,  the  '  patronage  and  advowsons 
^i^i^tiw  of  all  the  churches  and  chapels,  which,  as  the 
^  "  '  Christian  religion  shall  increase  within  the  country, 
isles,  and  limits  aforesaid,  shall  happen  hereafter  to 
be  erected,  together  with  licence  and  power  to  build 
and  found  churches,  chapels,  and  oratories,  in  conve- 
nient and  fit  places,  within  the  said  boands  and  limits, 
and  to  cause  tbem  to  be  dedicated  and  consecrated 
according  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  our  Kingdom 
of  England,  together  with  all  and  singular  the  like 
and  as  ample  Bights,  Jurisdictions,  Privileges,  Pre- 
rogatives, Royalties,  Liberties,  Immunities,  and  Fran- 
chises, of  what  kind  soever,  within  the  countries, 
isles,  islets,  and  limits  aforesaid.'  The  same  Pala- 
tinate jurisdiction,  which  has  been  noticed  in  the 
Charters  of  Maryland  and  Maine,  was  conferred  upon 
the  Proprietors,  accompanied  with  the  condition  of 
paying  yearly  to  the  King  twenty  marks,  and  the 
fourth  part  of  whatsoever  gold  or  silver  might  be 
discovered  in  the  country. 
Aai  ihoM  The  following  enactment  of  the  eighteenth  Article, 
nmsiaiviiii  — toucbing  the  conduct  to  be  pursued  towards  those 
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wlio  were  not  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  chap. 
England, — deserves  notice,  as  iHuetrating  the  policy  ' — r-^ 
first  pursued  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration :  '  And, 
because  it  may  happen  that  some  of  the  people  and 
inhabitants  of  the  said  province,  cannot  in  their 
private  opinions  conform  to  the  public  exercises  of 
religion  according  to  the  Liturgy,  Forms  and  Cere- 
monies of  the  Church  of  England,  or  take  and  sub- 
scribe the  oaths  and  articles  made  and  established 
in  that  behalf,  and  for  that  the  same,  by  reason  of 
the  remote  distances  of  these  places,  will,  we  hope, 
be  DO  breach  of  the  unity  and  uniformity  established 
in  this  nation,  Our  will  and  pleasure  therefore  is, 
and  we  do  by  these  presents  for  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors,  give  and  grant  unto  the  stud  Edward, 
&c.,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  full  and  free  licence, 
liberty,  and  authority,  by  legal  ways  and  means  as 
they  shall  think  fit,  to  give  and  grant  unto  such 
person  and  persons,  inhabiting  and  being  within  the 
said  Province,  or  any  other  part  thereof,  who  really 
in  their  judgments  and  for  conscience  sake,  cannot 
or  shall  not  conform  to  the  said  Lituigy  and  Cere- 
monies, and  take  and  subscribe  the  Oaths  and 
Articles  aforesaid,  or  any  of  them,  such  indulgences 
and  dispensations  in  that  behalf  for  and  during  each 
time  and  times,  and  with  such  limitations  and  re- 
strictions, as  they,  the  said  Edward,  &c^  shall  in 
their  discretion  think  fit  and  reasonable;  and  with 
this  express  provision  and  limitation  also  that  such 
person  and  persons,  to  whom  such  indulgences  and 
dispensations  shall  be  granted  as  aforesaid,  do  and 
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■'  fidelity  aod  loyalty  tmd  obedieoce  to  us,  our  heirs 
and  guccessors,  and  be  subject  and  obedient  to  all 
other  the  laws,  ordinances,  and  constitatioos  of 
the  said  Province,  in  all  matters  whateoever,  as 
well  ecclesiastical  as  civil,  and  do  not  in  any  wise 
disturb  the  peace  and  safety  thereof,  or  scandalize 
and  reproach  the  said  Liturgy,  Forms,  or  Ceremo- 
nies, or  Emy  thing  relating  thereunto,  or  any  person 
or  persons  whatsoever,  for  or  io  respect  of  his  or 
their  use  or  exercise  thereof,  or  his  or  their  obe- 
dience or  conformity  thereunto '".' 

Instmctions  similar  to  those  given  in  the  above 
Article,  were  repeated  to  Sir  John  Yeamans,  a 
royalist,  who,  in  January,  J  664-5,  arrived  in  Carolina 
from  Barbados,  with  a  band  of  emigrants  as  needy  as 
himself,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  land,  named  Claren- 
don, with  a  separate  jurisdiction,  near  the  settle- 
ment which  the  emigrants  irom  Massachusetts  had 
estaWisbed  at  Cape  Fear.  He  was  directed  to  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  encourage  emigration  from  the 
same  stronghold  of  Puritanism ; — assuredly,  a  short- 
sighted policy, — since  the  majority  of  thos^  who 
would  be  likely  to  come  thence  into  bis  district^ 
were  men  whose  political  and  religious  prejudices 
■were  altogether  opposed  to  his  own  "*. 

To  Berkeley,  the  brave  and  loyal  governor  of 
Virginia,  had  been  entrusted,  from  the  first  issuing 


'"  The  firtt  CBTolina  Charter,    gi»lBtur«!.  Cohimbia,  V.  S.  1886. 
prefixed  to  the  SUtutei  at  laige,         "*  Cbalmen,  521. 
edited  under  tuthoritjr  of  the  Le- 
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trolling  the  Tariotis  and  diBcordant  materials  of 
which  the  new  Colony  waa  composed  "* :  and  Wil- 
liam Drummond  was  appointed  bj  him  its  first ^^g^^ 
goveraor.  But  the  traces  which  remain  of  the  his-  gxC!? 
tory  of  Carolina,  at  this  period,  are  so  few,  that,  but 
for  the  insertion  of  Drummond's  name  and  office 
among  the  Commissioners  appointed,  tinder  an  Act  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  in  1666,  to  stop 
the  growth  of  tobacco  for  one  year  "\  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  ascertain  even  the  &ct  of  his  ap* 
pointment 

Before  any  progreM  could  be  made  in  accomplish-  Im««o« 
ing  the  objects  proposed  by  the  first  Charter  of  Caro-  isss. 
lina,  a  second  was  granted  to  the  same  Proprietors, 
enlarging,  to  an  enormous  extent,  the  limits  of  the 
country  originally  assigned  to  them ;  confirming  all 
their  former  privileges ;  and  bestowing  upon  them 
others  yet  more  large  and  absolute.  The  Charter 
bears  date  the  thirtieth  of  June,  1666.  The 
boundaries,  which  it  professed  to  lay  down,  were  the 
twenty-ninth  and  thirty-sixth  parallels  of  North 
latitude  and  a  line  westward  as  &r  as  the  South 
Seas  "*.     In  other  words,  it  marked  out  for  this 


"*  The  leUer,  Sept.  6,  1668,  usMiol  afikin  at  home,  uid  th« 

conrerring    th'u    Rulbority    upon  cbaracteToflbe  Proprietors  of  Caro> 

Bericetej,  li  given  at  length  bj  Una,  I  cAnnotthinkitprobabls  that 

Chilmen,  558 — 555.  the  goTemment  of  that   Colonj 

"*  Heaing,  ii.  236.    Bancroft,  ihould,  at  such  a'Crius,  have  beeo 

il.  136,  anppotei  that  Druoinond  entrusted  to  a  Preabyterian. 

was  a  Presbyterian,  but  gives  do  >"  See  the  Charter  prefixed  to 

authority  for  the  opinion.     Bear*  the  Carolina  Statutes,  ut  sup. 
ing  in  mind  the  course  of  eccle- 
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f'"*^'  single  Colony  all  that  territory  which  now  comprises 
■^ — - — '  the  States  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama,  Mississipi,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas, 
and  parts  of  Florida,  Texas,  and  Mexico.  Merely  to 
announce  such  a  design  is  to  demonstrate  its  utter 
-vanity.  It  was  an  attempt  to  raise  the  superstracture 
of  a  huge  empire,  for  which  no  foundation  had  been 
laid ;  an  assumption  of  absolute  rule  over  countries,  to 
the  possession  of  which  no  right  whatsoever  had  been 
established.  Failure,  therefore,  was  as  inevitable,  as 
it  was  deserved.  And,  hence,  it  is  with  no  hopefal 
feelings  that  we  read,  in  the  third  and  eighteenth 
Articles  of  this  Charter,  the  same  provisions  with 
respect  to  the  Cbiuvh  and  those  who  were  not  in 
communion  with  her,  which  have  been  noticed  in 
the  corresponding  Articles  of  the  former  Charter. 
We  are  constrained  to  look  upon  the  recital  of  them 
only  as  vain  words.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
any  portion  of  the  work,  therein  proposed  to  be  done, 
could  even  be  commenced  upon  such  a  basis,  and  at 
such  a  time. 
ConiMw-  The  celebrated  Locke,  indeed,  came  forward  to  give 
iSei^^^''  ^^^  support  of  bis  name  and  counsel  to  the  Colony 
of  Carolina.  He  did  this,  at  the  request  of  one  of 
the  most  influential  of  the  Proprietors,  Lord  Ashley, 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  first  formed  at  Oxford, 
in  1666;  having  been  summoned,  in  his  medical 
capacity,  to  visit  that  nobleman  when  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  severe  illness.  An  intimate  friendship 
between  them  soon  followed ;  upon  the  strength  of 
which,  Locke  drew  up  certain  lavra,  bearing  date 
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March  1,  1669,  and  entitled  'The  Fandamental  chap. 
Conetitutions  of  Carolina'".'  But  the  wisdom  of' — v— ^ 
the  philosopher  availed  as  little  as  the  anthority  of 
the  statesman  towards  the  prosecution  of  a  work,  for 
which  there  were  neither  the  materials  nor  instru- 
ments fitted  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue.  Locke 
strove,  indeed,  to  keep  up  the  same  lordly  pretensions 
which  had  distinguished  the  Royal  Charters ;  recit- 
ing, in  the  preamble  of  the  document,  the  privileges 
of  the  Palatinate  conferred  upon  the  Proprietors, 
and  enumerating,  in  the  body  of  the  Constitutions 
themselves,  the  various  offices  proposed  to  be  erected 
under  their  authority, — not  only  those  already  known 
in  England  of  Chamberlain,  Chaocellor,  High-steward, 
&c.,  but  others  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  future 
nobles  of  Carolina,  who  were  to  receive  the  titles  of 
signers,  and  landgraves,  or  cassiques,  and  to  whom, 
in  various  order  and  degree,  the  rights  belonging  to 
the  territorial  divisions  of  their  several  baronies, 
stretching  over  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres, 
were  ordered  to  be  secured. 

Amid  these  and  many  other  high-sounding  schemes  Pmri- 
of  colonial  dominion, — all  destined  to  be  as  abortive  {lii'^'Xra- 
in  their  issue,  as  they  were  ostentatious  in  their  pro-  ^bj^  Ic 
mise, — occurs  the  following  Constitution  (the  ninety-  " 
sixth)  respecting  the  Church : — '  As  the  country 
comes  to  be  sufficiently  planted,  and  distributed  into 
fit  divisions,  it  shall  belong  to  the  Parliament  to 

'■'  Locke'i  Life  prefixed  to  hii  Works,  i.  hit.  uv. 
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CHAP,  take  care  for  the  buildiag  of  cburcbeB,  and  the  public 
' — v-^  miuntenance  of  divioes,  to  be  employed  in  the  exer- 
ciee  of  religion,  according  to  the  Church  of  England ; 
which  being  the  only  true  and  orthodox,  and  the 
national  religion  of  all  the  king's  dominiona,  ia  so 
also  of  Carolina;  and  therefore  it  alone  Bhall  be 
allowed  to  receive  public  maintenance,  by  grant  of 
Parliament.'  Some  such  enactment  as  this  was  to 
be  looked  for  by  any  one  who  bears  in  mind  the 
terms  of  the  third  Article,  upon  the  same  subject, 
which  occurs  in  both  the  Carolina  Charters ;  imd  the 
limitations,  provided  for  those  not  in  communion 
with  the  Church,  gainst  any  injustice  or  hardship 
which  might  result  to  them  from  the  operation  of 
such  an  enactment,  will  also  be  fresh  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  reader  who  has  noted  the  terms  of  the 
eighteenth  Article,  just  now  cited  from  the  same 
Charters.  Doubtless,  it  was  open  to  any  one,  who 
denied  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  propositions  con- 
tained in  the  third  Article  to  controvert  them ;  and, 
if  he  could  not  approve  of  the  Charter  which  em- 
bodied and  gave  authority  to  them,  his  obvious  duty 
would  have  been  to  reirain  from  sharing  either  its 
present  responsibility,  or  future  advajitages.  But 
this  was  not  the  course  which  Locke  followed.  He 
went  dong  with  the  promoters  of  the  schema  ap- 
parently in  perfect  unison ;  undertook,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  one  of  the  chief  Proprietors,  to  give  effect  to 
the  vast  powers  with  which  they  were  entrusted ; 
and  actufdly  consented  to  receive,  in  his  own  person. 
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a  share  of  the  honours  and  profits  vhich  were  likelj  chap. 
to  arise,  by  being  created  a  landgrave,  or  cassique, ' — v-^ 
of  Carolina  "*. 

It  is  difficult  therefore  to  understand  the  grounds  [^^'X- 
upon  which  the  statement  has  been  made  by  his  •p"'""!  "■ 
biographer  and  editor  of  his  worlfB,  that  Locke 
objected  to  the  insertion  of  the  ninety-sixth  Consti- 
tution ;  for,  if  the  statement  be  true,  it  was  nothing 
else  than  objecting  to  a  corollary  inevitably  deduced 
from  the  propositions  Ifud  down  in  the  only  instru- 
ment which  gave  to  him,  or  to  any  person  interested 
in  the  wel&re  of  Carolina,  any  right  of  ownership 
and  dominion.  There  is  a  vagueness  also  and  incon- 
sistency, in  the  manner  in  which  the  above  state* 
ment  has  been  made,  which  gives  further  cause  to 
doubt  its  correctness.  The  editor  states,  in  a  note 
at  the  foot  of  the  page  which  recites  tbe  passage, 
that  *  Mr.  Locke  himself  informed  one  of  his  fnends, 
to  whom  he  presented  a  copy  of  these  Constitutions,' 
that  'this  article  was  not  drawn  up  by'  him;  'but 
inserted  by  some  of  the  chief  Proprietors  against 
his  judgment '".'  Whereas,  in  the  history  of  his 
life,  prefixed  to  faia  works,  it  is  said,  that  he  *  had 
formed  articles  relative  to  religion  and  public 
worship,  on  those  liberal  and  enlarged  principles  of 
toleration  which  were  so  agreeable  to  the  senti- 
ments of  his  enlightened  mind;  but  some  of  the 
clergy,  jealous  of  such  provisions  as  might  prove  an 
obstacle  to  their  ascendancy,  expressed  their  disap- 

V'  Chtlmen,  526.  <"  Locke'i  Worlu,  1. 194. 
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CHAP,    probation  of  them,  and  procured  an  additional  article 

t ,j^L-t  to  be  inserted,  securing  the  countenance  and  sup* 

port  of  the  state  only  to  the  exercise  of  religion 
according  to  the  discipline  of  the  established 
church '".'  These  statements  are  not  in  accordance 
with  each  other.  The  clergy  were  not  the  Proprietors ; 
nor  had  they  any  thing  vhatsoever  to  do  with  the 
formation  or  management  of  the  Colony.  Tru^ 
some  among  them  might  once  have  bad  infiuence 
with  Clarendon;  and  he,  being  'one  of  the  chief 
Proprietors,'  may  be  said  to  have  procured  the  in- 
sertion of  the  clause  in  question.  But  this  was  not 
possible ;  for  he  had  fallen  into  disgrace,  and  left  the 
kingdom,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1667'*'; 
whereas  the  Constitntions  of  Carolina  were  not 
drawn  up  by  Locke  until  the  spring  of  1669.  Nei- 
ther was  it  at  all  probable  that  such  a  project  would 
have  been  urged  by  Ashley,  the  friend  of  Locke, 
and  second  only  to  Clarendon  in  his  influence  among 
the  Proprietors ;  for  his  enmity  against  Clarendon  '•', 
and  the  diversity  of  their  opinions  and  characters, 
are  a  sufficient  warrant  for  believing  that  he  would 
rather  have  hindered,  than  promoted,  any  designs 
which  might  have  been  thought  acceptable  to  Cla- 
rendon or  his  friends.  It  seems  reasonable,  there- 
fore, that  we  should  possess  some  more  definite 
information  than  any  which,  as  &r  as  I  can  learn, 
has  yet  been  made  public,  before  we  can  acquiesce 
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1  of  the  above  sta 
Locke's  views  upon  this  subject.  '- 

Some  otber  of  tbe  Constitutions  here  call  for  a 
brief  notice,  which  were  evidently  framed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ensuring  the  full  and  faithful  observance  of 
the  eighteenth  Article  of  the  Charters,  and  by  which 
it  was  hoped  that  civil  peace  might  be  preserved, 
amid  diversity  of  opinions.  The  ninety-fifth,  for 
instance,  was  to  this  effect :  *  No  man  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  be  a  freeman  of  Carolina,  or  to  have  any 
estate  or  habitation  within  it,  that  doth  not  acknow- 
ledge a  God ;  and  that  God  is  publicly  and  solemnly 
to  be  worshipped.'  And,  under  the  ninety-seventh, 
it  was  provided  that  'any  seven  or  more  persons 
agreeing  in  any  religion,  shall  constitute  a  church 
or  profession,  to  which  they  shall  give  some  name, 
to  distinguish  it  from  others.'  But,  whilst  this  free 
liberty  was  given  to  men's  opinions,  and  other  enact- 
ments, following  the  above,  were  added  to  guard  it 
from  violation,  it  was  still  enjoined,  that '  No  person 
above  seventeen  years  of  age,  shall  have  any  benefit 
or  protection  of  the  law,  or  be  capable  of  any  place 
of  profit  or  honour,  who  is  not  a  member  of  some 
church  or  profession,  having  his  name  recorded  in 
some  one,  and  but  one  religious  record,  at  once.' 
And  further,  the  power  of  the  civil  registrar,  in  each 
signiory  and  barony,  was  so  entirely  to  supersede 
every  other,  that  'no  marriage'  could  be  accounted 
'  lawful,  whatever  contract  or  ceremony  they  might 
have  used,  till  both  the  parties  mutually  owned  it 
before  the  register  of  the  place  where  they  were 
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ci^AJ"-   married,'  and  the  entry,  in  due  form,  had  been  made 

* — V — '  bj  him '". 

AndiUTMy.  Two  morc  of  the  Constitutions,  relating  to  slavery, 
also  demand  attention.  In  the  hundred  and  Beventb, 
after  reciting  the  general  principles  that  'charity 
obliges  us  to  wish  well  to  the  souls  of  all  men,'  and 
that  '  religion  ought  to  alter  nothing  in  any  man's 
civil  estate  and  right,'  it  is  declared  to  be  'lawful 
for  slaves,  as  well  as  others,  to  enter  themselves  and 
be  of  what  church  or  profession  any  of  them  shall 
think  best,  and  thereof  be  as  fully  members  as 
any  freeman.'  But,  instead  of  holding  out  any 
prospect  of  freedom  from  slavery,  or  providing  any 
securities  by  which  the  harshness  and  tyranny  of 
hard  masters  might  be  restrained,  it  is  stated,  at  the 
end  of  the  same  Article,  and  again  more  ezplidtly 
in  the  hundred  and  tenth,  that  *  Every  freeman  of 
Carolina  shall  have  absolute  power  and  autbori^ 
over  his  negro  slaves,  of  what  opinion  or  religion 
soever.'  No  qualifying  note  is  appended  by  the 
editor  to  these  Articles  to  show  that  Locke  was  not 
fiiUy  responsible  for  them.  They  stand,  as  if  not 
the  slightest  apology  or  explanation  were  required 
to  account  for  their  appearance.  And,  it  is  remark- 
able, that,  at  a  time  when  some  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  were 
endeavouring  to  mitigate,  or  put  a  stop  to,  the  sof- 
feringa  of  slavery  in  the  English  Colonies,  he,  who 
was  so  quick  to  censure  any  doctrine  of  theirs,  which 

'"  Coiiatilutioos  cir.  and  liuvii.  ut  sup. 
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miebt  seem  to  trench  upon  the  liberty  of  the  sub-    chap. 

XTll. 

ject  "*, — even  the  eagacioue  and  calm  philosopher,  ■ — -— ^ 
the  zealous  upholder  of  toleration,  the  vindicator  of 
the  rights  of  conscience, — had  not  one  word  of  hope 
or  of  comfort  to  speak  in  defence  of  the  oppressed 
bondnum. 

The  reader,  who  compares  the  provisions  con-F»iiuniof 
tiuned  in  the  above  Constitutions  and  Charters  with  ui7fiavFm- 
the  remote  countrj  and  differing  inhabitants  overroiin*. 
which  they  professed  to  establish  their  jurisdiction, 
and  observe  the  contrast  between  the  lofty  arro- 
gance of  their  pretensions,  and  the  wretched  weak- 
ness and  confusion  of  the  differing  elements  which 
they  essayed  to  regulate,  must  feel  that  the  whole 
scheme  would  prove  a  splendid  &ilure.  And  this 
it  was  quickly  seen  to  be.  Of  the  Proprietors,  who, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Sir  William  Berkeley, 
were  all  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  their  ima- 
gined grandeur,  we  have  seen  that  one,  and  he,  the 
fijremost  of  them.  Lord  Clarendon,  was  driven  into 
exile,  in  1667,  soon  after  the  issuing  of  the  second 
Charter,  In  a  few  years  more,  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury fell  into  disgrace.  The  means,  therefore,  of 
working  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  this  Colony, 
■were  impaired  at  the  very  outset.  Meanwhile,  it 
had  become  necessary  for  the  temporary  Council, 
which  had  been  convened  at  Albemarle,  then  the 
chief  county  in  the  Colony,  to  enact  for  their  pro- 
tection such  laws  as  they  had  authority  to  frame'*'. 
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DB  sent  from  EngU 
->  inconsistent  with  the  existing  order  of  thiogs.  The 
Colonists  refused,  in  consequence,  to  submit  to  them ; 
the  Proprietors  insisted  upon  suhmission;  the  go- 
vernor, Samuel  Stevens,  who  had  succeeded  Drum- 
mond,  strove,  with  the  prudence  that  marked  his 
character,  to  mediate  between  the  contending 
parties ;  but  all  in  vain.  The  very  first  pages,  there- 
fore, of  the  history  of  Carolina  speak  only  of  discord 
and  misrule;  and,  in  1693,  the  Constitutions  of 
Locke  were  formally  abrogated  by  the  authorities 
at  home  "'.  Fresh  spaces,  indeed,  within  the  vast 
territory  of  Carolina  were  gradually  filled  up,  during 
those  years  of  anarchy.  The  pompous  title  of  Palatine, 
— first  conferred  upon  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and, 
upon  bis  death,  in  1670,  transferred  to  Lord  Berke- 
ley,— remained  a  witness  of  the  proud  thoughts 
of  those  who  had  assumed  this  territory  as  their 
own.  Their  names,  and  the  names  of  the  rest  of 
the  Proprietors,  were  successively  given  to  rivers, 
C-apes,  straits,  and  counties  throughout  the  land ;  and 
the  foundations  of  Charles  Town,  so  called  in  honour 
of  the  King  from  whom  their  empty  authority  was 
derived,  were  first  laid,  in  1671,on  the  banks  of  Ashley 
Eiver.  In  1680,  the  place  for  the  general  administra- 
tion of  government  was  transferred  from  that  to 
another  site,  on  the  confluence  of  the  Ashley  and. 
Cooper  Rivers '" ;  and  the  foundations  of  a  second 
town  were  there  l(ud,  bearing  the  name,  which  it  still 

>••  Ibid.  553.  ^  Ibid.  528—530  and  541 ;  sad  Dalcho,  SO. 
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retains  of  Charleston,  and  which  is  the  present  metro-  ^^^- 
polis  of  South  Carolina  "'.  Thus  money,  counsel,  and  ' — ■' — ' 
labour  were  freely  and  unceasingly  expended ;  but, 
with  such  fatal  jealousy  and  strife  at  work  between  the 
governors  and  governed,  every  hope  was  at  the  time 
disappointed.  The  general  historian  has  recorded 
the  details  of  each  humiliating  scene  *" ;  among 
which  those  connected  with  Culpepper's  insurrec- 
tion and  acquittal,  and  the  infamous  government 
of  Seth  Sothel  '"*,  are  the  moat  conBpicuous.  But, 
as  I  have  sought  in  vain,  among  the  documents  &om 
which  these  narratives  have  been  drawn,  for  any 
information  which  can  throw  light  upon  the  parti- 
cular object  of  the  present  work,  I  shall  dismiss 
them  with  this  one  remark,  that,  for  the  space  of 
nearly  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  the  first  Caro- 
lina Charter,  not  a  clergyman  was  sent  to  that  pro- 
vince'", nor  any  visible  token  set  tip  within  its 
borders  to  show  that  it  was  the  possession  of  a 
Christian  country.  Howsoever  the  circumstances 
which  have  been  related  above  may  explain  the 
cause  of  this,  the  fact  itself  is  not  to  be  denied. 

Before    I   close  this  chapter,  it  is  important  U)E»^\m 
notice  the  emigration  of  the  Huguenots  "*  into  some  "ou. 
of  the  southern  parts  of  Carolina,  at  the  end  of  Charles 
the  Second's  reign.     I  have  before  adverted  to  the 

"■  It  «u  not  iinlil   17-28  ibat  vernor  of  that  province  fi-oni  1683 

the    terrilorj    wu    divided  into  to  1688.     Baocron,  ii.  159—164. 

North  and  South  Caroline.  '"  Chalnien,  525. 

""  Chalraen.  597—529.  >«  For  the  etymology   of  this 

"*  He  bad  become  a  Proprietor  word,  aee  Browning's  tlittory  of 

orCarolinabypurchwing  the  right!  the  Haguenola.  Appoadiz.  ND.iii> 

of  Lord  Clarendon  j  and  wm  go- 

VOL.  IL  H  m 
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^^-  fact  that  a  like  asylum  had  been  opened  for  them 
' — V — '  in  Jamaica,  and  that  Bishop  Compton  was  directly 
concerned  in  the  measures  which  were  there  ordered 
to  be  taken  for  their  relief**^.  But  the  renewal  of 
the  same  fact  in  the  history  of  Carolina,  and  the 
character  of  those  events  in  the  history  of  France, 
which  led  to  the  expression  of  this  sympathy  with 
so  many  of  her  distressed  salrfeots,  makes  it  neora- 
sary  to  advert  more  minately  to  their  condition. 
The  preceding  century  (1&72)  had  already  witnessed 
the  marderoQS  vengeance  with  which  the  Boman 
Catholic  mlers  of  France  persecuted  those  of  its 
inhabitants  who  dared  to  assume  the  name  of 
Protestant ;  and  the  horrors  which  Paris  then  wit- 
nessed, on  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew, — ^renewed, 
with  circumstances  of  like  atrocity,  in  the  various 
provinces  of  France,— were  deemed  by  Gregory 
XIII.  worthy  of  being  celebrated  by  a  public 
jubilee"*.  A  few  years  afterward^ — oppression 
having  fuled  to  destroy  the  Huguenots, — a  different 
policy  was  pursued  towards  them;  and,  at  length, 
in  1698,  the  celebrated  edict  of  Nantes,  granted  by 
Henry  IV.,  secured  to  them  not  only  the  most  ample 
toleration  of  their  religious  worship,  but  many  im- 
portant political  rights.  But  this  was  only  for  a 
time.  The  jealousy  of  their  enemies  was  still 
awake;  their  own  injudicious  zeal  quickened  it 
oftentimes  into  fierce  action;  and,  in  the  reign  of 

"*  SMp.4a5,«>fa.  Strrpe'f  Life  of  PerW,  of  the 

"'  I  bave  iwfora  ctll«d  the  rM-    bull  tuaed  for  tbupurpoM.  Vol.1. 
dor's  attentioD  to  the    copy,  in    c.  vii.  id  loc. 
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Lewia  XIIL,  all  the  resources  of  Richelieu*  his  chap. 
minister,  were  brought  to  beai  against  them.  After  ' — t-^ 
enduring  the  worst  miseriee  of  a  long  siege,  R&< 
ohelle,  their  chief  stroDghold,  was  taken  from  them, 
and  annezed  to  the  French  Crown.  As  soon  as 
their  energies  had  been  thus  broken,  and  their 
hopes  defeated,  everr  method,  which  a  dexterous 
policy  could  suggest,  was  employed  to  bribe,  or 
terrify,  them  into  submission  to  Borne :  but  in  vain. 
At  length,  in  1685,  under  the  admioistration  of 
Colbert,  who  had  succeeded  Mazarin  in  the  office 
of  minister  to  Lewis  XIV,  the  edict  of  Nantes  was 
reToked;  and  the  Huguenots  were  left  a  prey  to 
the  persecutor.  Thousands  of  them  fell  beneath  the 
sword ;  others  were  consigned  to  the  lash,  or  to  the 
galle3r8;  others  were  made  to  suffer  tortures  yet 
more  horrible,  and  that,  without  any  distinction  of 
age,  or  rank,  or  sex ;  others  perished  in  the  moun- 
tains, whither  they  had  fled  for  shelter.  The  law  made 
it  felony  that  any  should  attempt  to  escape ;  nererthe- 
less,  multitudes  made  good  their  flight, — some  have 
computed  them  at  an  amount  of  more  than  four 
hundred  thousand, — and  found,  amid  the  various 
nations  of  Europe,  and  in  England  and  her  Colo- 
nies, a  safe  reJiige  from  the  destroyer.  Carrying 
with  them  their  knowledge  and  skill  In  manufac- 
turing and  mechanical  arts,  they  repaid,  in  some  de- 
gree, by  the  introduction  of  these  into  the  different 
countries  in  which  they  found  a  resting  plac^ 
that  generous  Sympathy,  which,  without  the  hope 
or  prospect  of  any  Buch  return,  bad  been  extended 
M  m  2 
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CHAP,  to  them'".  The  history  of  London,  for  instance,  to 
' — •^— -■  this  day  bears  witness  to  the  settlement  which  many 
of  the  persecuted  artizans  of  France  then  made  in 
the  outskirts  of  her  city,  and  to  the  success  with 
which  they  there  resumed  their  labours;  and  the 
annals  of  our  Colonial  po^ssions,  throughout  the 
same  period,  exhibit,  in  different  ways,  evidences  of 
the  same  iact.  In  the  proTinces  of  New  England,  in 
New  York,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  the  suffering 
Huguenots  met  with  shelter  and  protection.  But 
South  Carolina,  with  its  soft  and  genial  climate,  so 
closely  resembling  that  of  their  own  native  land, 
was  the  province  which  seemed  to  hold  out  the 
greatest  attractions  for  them;  and  to  which  they 
resorted  in  greatest  numbers.      'They  have  found 

"*  Browning's  Hletory  or  the  en  terTitude.  Accordez  k  tous  !■ 
Huguenots,  in  loc.  There  wu  tolerance  civile,  non  en  spproo- 
OQe,  appointed  to  a  high  truBt  br  vant  tout  comme  indiff^rpnt,  m^ 
Lewis  XIV.,  whose  counseli,  if  en  louRrfuit  avec  pRtienca  tout  ea 
they  had  been  listened  to,  would  oue  Dieu  soufire,  at  en  tachuit 
have  re«Irained  that  King  from  in-  de  ramener  les  hommei  par  uae 
llictinr  such  cruel  iiyuslice  upon  douce  persusMon.'  It  i«  true  that 
bis  Huguenot  subjects.  I  mean  the  publication  of  this  work  of 
the  Prelate,  to  whose  care  he  had  Fcndon,  and  also  of  his  Telena- 
confided  the  edacation  of  hisgrand-  chuSiWhich  contain!  such  a  predons 
son,  the  Duke  of  Burgundj,  and  fund  of  truth  and  wisdom,  was  not 
heir  of  the  French  crown, — the  pnbliihed  for  many  years  after- 
wise  and  pious  F^n^lon.  The  fol-  wards.  But  this  does  not  detract 
lowing  admirable  passage  occurs  in  fivin  the  credit  due  to  him  for 
his  Direction  pour  la  Conscience  cherishing  and  communicating,  at 
d'un  Roi  i  '  Sur  loute  chose,  ne  far  as  he  was  able,  such  just  prin- 
forcet  jamais  *os  sifjeta  a  changer  ciples  of  action.  It  only  prores, 
de  religion.  Nulle  puissance  hu-  as  Dugald  Stewart  has  justlj  re- 
maine  ne  peut  forcer  le  rclranche-  marked  in  his  Preliminary  Disser- 
ment  impenetrable  de  la  liberie  tslion,  p.  S3,  (where  he  rites  tbe 
du  ccBur.  La  force  ne  peut  jamais  above  passage,)  that  thii  celebrated 
persuader  le«  hommca  ;  elle  ne  fait  prelate  '  had  shot  fiir  a-head  of  tite 
que  des  hypocriles.  Quand  lea  orthodox  religion  and  politict  of 
rois  se  melent  de  religion,  au  his  tinea.' 
lieu  de  la  prot^r,  lis  la  mettent 
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here,'  eays  a  Swiss  emigrant,  writing  a  few  years  ^iF- 
later,  'a  safe  and  pleasant  retreat  from  the  rigid  ' — ' — ' 
Church  discipline  of  their  dragooDing  Apostles. 
Thej  live  in  good  friendship  with,  aod  are  belor'd 
by  the  English,  who,  being  seoaible  that  their  araist- 
ance  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  improve  the 
country,  have  been  ready  to  oblige  them  on  all 
occasions,  where  it  lay  in  their  power ;  as  in  passing 
general  laws  of  naturalization,  admitting  them  into 
all  posts,  ciTiI  and  military.  And  this  good  under- 
standing not  only  continues,  but  increases  daily  by 
intermarriages '".'  The  influence,  which  this  circum- 
stance had  upon  our  Church  in  Carolina,  will  appear 
hereafter,  I  have  only  directed  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  as  I  pass  on,  to  this  important  &ct  in  the 
early  history  of  the  province. 


•#•  In  my  notice,  in  the  above  chapter,  of  the 
relations  which  existed  between  this  country  and 
India,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  I 
expressed  my  belief  (p.  469)  that  one  Chaplain  at 
least  had  been  appointed  to  Bombay  before  the  year 
1685,  although  the  building  of  a  Church  in  that 
Island  was  not  completed  until  1715.  This  belief 
was  founded  upon  the  general  impression,  which  I 
had  received  from  the  different  authorities  which  I 
had  consulted ;  yet  I  did  not  advance  it  as  a  thiug 


'**  Lelt«r  from  South  Carolina,  bv  a  Siriu  GeDtleman,  t 
at  Bern,  p.  41. 
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i  no  distinct  eviden 
-'  could  rely.  But,  since  the  iiheet  ■wai  printed  o^  a 
list  has  been  most  kindly  forwarded  to  me,  from  the 
East  India  House,  of  the  ChaplaJns  in  India  and  St 
Helena,  who  vere  appointed  prior  to  the  Union  of 
the  two  Companies ;  from  which  it  appears,  that, 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  no  less  than 
fourteen  Chaplains  were  appointed,  by  what  was  then 
termed  the  Court  of  Committees,  to  different  stations 
in  India,  and  one  to  St.  Helena.  Of  these,  three 
were  appointed  to  Bombay;  one  in  1671,  another 
in  1672,  and  a  third  in  167i).  It  is  a  great  satis&c- 
tion,  therefore,  to  me  to  find  that  what  I  bad  before 
advanced  as  a  reasonable  conjecture,  now  turns  out  to 
be  a  fact  established  by  andeniable  proof.  £ight 
more  Chaplains  were  appointed,  between  the  end  of 
Charles  the  Second's  reign  and  the  year  1700.  The 
whole  number,  therefore,  was  twenty-three,  of  whom 
two  were  prevented  from  proceeding  to  their  respec- 
tive destinations.  See  Appendis,  No.  HI.,  where 
the  list  is  given. 

I  avail  myself  also  of  this  opportunity  to  strengthen 
what  has  been  before  said,  concerning  the  valuable 
services  of  Mr.  Streynsham  Master,  governor  of 
Madras,  and  founder  of  the  first  English  Church  in 
India,  (p.  470,)  by  referring  the  reader  to  a  testimony 
which  had  escaped  my  attention  before;  namely, 
the  note  by  Professor  Wilson  to  his  edition  of  Mill's 
History  of  British  India,  i.  99.  Having  stated  therein 
his  belief  that  scant  justice  has  been  done  to  the 
upholders  of  the  British  name  in  India,  at  that 
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period,  he  goes  on  to  rel&te  an  anecdote  of  Mr. 
Master,  which  proves  him  to  have  been  a  man  of "- 
undaunted  resolution  and  courage.  I  only  do  not 
subjoin  the  anecdote  in  this  plac^  because  I  will 
not  withhold  from  the  reader  the  benefit  of  consult- 
iag  for  himself  that  valuable  work,  and  its  continua- 
tion by  its  learned  editor. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


THE   CHURCH    OF   ENGLAND,   ABROAD   AND    AT    ROME, 
IN    THE     BEIGNS     OF     CHARLES     AND     JAHES     THE 
'       SECOND,  AND   OF   WILLIAM   THE   THIRD. 

A.D.  1660—1702. 

The  Bibhddah — DiTuioiu  there  pravalent — Vibqihia — AcU  reler- 
ring  to  Collegei  aad  Schools — Severity  of  other  AcU— Act*  eoH' 
Mming  the  Induim — lutrucliiini  to  Berkeley — Conijuncj^Bep- 
tiun  of  ilaves — Bacon'i  rebelUon — Berkeley'i  recall — Death  and 
character— God wya'i  description  of  the  Virginia  clergy — Pamphlot, 
CDtitled  '  Virgiaik*!  Cun,'  ke.—lla  enumeration  of  evils  vhich  af- 
flicted the  Church  there — Iti  proposal  of  remedies — Iti  demand 
for  a  BUhop — Its  testimony  to  the  affectionate  spirit  of  (he  Vir- 
ginians— Abortive  attempt  to  send  a  Bishop  to  Virpnia — Sir  Leo- 
liae  Jenkins — His  Will — The  Universities  of  England — lite  claims 
of  her  Colonies  upon  them— Virginia,  under  Culpepper,  Effingham, 
ftt  the  Revolution,  under  Nicholson,  Audros,  and  Nicholson,  a  second 
time — The  Rev.  James  Blair,  Commissary — William  and  Mary  Col- 
lego — Difficulties  of  Blair  and  the  Virginia  Clergy  under  Androe — 
Defects  in  Blair's  character — Mastlahd— The  Rev.  Mr.  Yeo— 
The  Church  of  England  established  in  the  province — Nicholson, 
governor — Petition  of  the  clergy  for  a  !Kshop — Dr.  Bray,  commis- 
sary— His  services  at  home  and  abroad — Dbi  awake— Pehnstl- 
vANi*— Naw  YoEi— Niw  Jmbkt— The  New  Enolakd  Colonies 
— The  witchcraft  delusion — The  first  Church  in  Boston,  Itelongii^ 
to  the  Church  of  England — Hudson's  B&r — The  Moravians — Cako- 
iiHA— WtsT  Indies — India — Prideaui— The  Church  of  England 
at  home,  from  1664  to  1702 — Boyle— Socibtt  ro&  PBOMortNO 
Chbibtian  Khowledoe — Societt  poa  tab  Pkopaoatioh  or  thi 
Gospel  in  Fouign  Pabtb— Re&ections  thereon. 

CHAP.   In  glancing  at  that  portion  of  the  map,  which  com- 
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last  chapter, — namely,  the  West  Indies  and  Caro-  chap. 
lina, — the  eye  caonot  &il  to  disting^uish,  amid  the  ' — .^-^ 
Atlantic  which  rolls  between  them,  the  Bermudas, 
orSomers'  Isles,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  reader 
has  been  so  frequently  directed  in  the  couiBe  of 
these  Volumes '.  I  ask  him  to  regard  them  for  a 
few  moments,  once  more,  because  their  history  ex- 
hibits, with  singular  distinctness,  the  operation  of  those 
evil  influences  which  now  constituted  the  trial  of 
our  Church  at  home,  and  were  felt  by  her  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  to  which  the  gOTemment,  or 
commerce,  of  England  extended. 

A  Letter,  addressed  by  Charles  the  Second,  Feb.  Diviiiom 
17,  1661-2,  to  Edward,  Earl  of  Manchester,  proves  '•imt. 
that  the  governorship  of  these  Islands  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  that  nobleman,  who  was  then  Lord 
Chamberlain.  The  purport  of  tlie  letter  was  to 
require  that  the  Council  be  convened,  and  a  careful 
survey  made  of  all  their  records,  in  order  that  the 
lands  and  houses  which  certtun  {Mrties,  named  in 
the  Letter,  had  possessed  in  1648,  might  be  restored 
to  them '.  In  1676,  appears  another  Letter,  addressed 
by  the  Privy  Council  Committee  of  Trade  and  Plan- 
tations to  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Ber- 
mudas, and  setting  forth  certain  heads  of  enquiry, 
with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  Islands,  at  that 
time,  to  which  answers  are  demanded.  The  answers, 
which  were  received  in  1679,  state  that  the  Islands 


'  See  chaptera  ix.  xi.  and  iW.        iii.  454,  a  chuni  occare  in  the  Tut 
'  MSS.  (Bermudas)  3l*t«  Paper     orgovenion  from  ISlSto  1698. 
Office.  lnBe*Uoii'»Politic«l Index, 
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by  a  deputy,  and  < 
-'  persons,  chosen  yearly  by  the  Bemmdas  Company 
out  of  each  of  the  eight  Tribes,  besides  a  Sheriff  and 
Secretary,  who  were  ex  officio  members.  There  was 
eIbo  a  General  Assembly,  consisting  of  the  govemor 
and  a  council  of  forty  persons,  chosen  by  the  respec- 
tiTe  Tribes,  and  entrusted  with  the  power  of  making 
Laws  and  Orders,  which  required  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  Company  at  hom^  before  they  could  be 
enforced.  Other  particulars  are  also  given,  touching 
the  forts  then  erected  in  the  Islands,  the  military 
force,  the  extent  of  settled  lands  in  each  Tribe,  the 
population,  &c.  of  which  it  is  here  only  necessary  to 
sdTert  to  some  which  bear  upon  our  presrait  subject. 
Each  Tribe  constituted  a  distinct  Parish ;  and  their 
whole  population,  at  that  time,  appears  to  have  been 
very  little  imder  its  present  amount*.  A  large 
majority  were  slaves ;  and  of  the  whites,  blacks,  and 
mulattoes,  who  were  bom, — at  the  average  rate  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  annually, — about  half  were 
baptized.  Nine  Churches  were  then  erected  in  the 
glands,  and  five  ministers  officiating  in  them,  who, 
it  is  said,  were  sufficient  for  them  all,  and  the  Com- 
pany provided  an  annual  stipend  of  fatty  pounds, 
a  house^  and  two  slures  of  land,  for  each  minister. 
If  this  single  (act  had  been  all  that  is  related 
of  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  the  Bermudas,  it 
might  have  been  inferred  that  her  condition  was 
more  hopefiil,  and  tbe  opportunities  of  receiving  the 

■  See  Fariiameutaiy  Report  m  Appendix  (No.  III.)  (o  Vol.  i. 
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T  ministrationa  greater,  thi 
existed  in  the  other  Colonial  possessions  of  EIngland,  *- 
at  this  time  *.  But, — 'Whilst  the  erection  of  so  many 
Churches  is,  as  I  have  already  remarked ',  proof 
iaduhitable  of  the  zeal  and  piety  of  those  members 
of  our  own  communion  who  resorted  thither,  during 
the  first  outbreak  of  domestic  troubles  in  England, 
— it  appears,  that  they  were  soon  afterwards  over- 
whelmed with  the  crowds  of  sectaries  who  were 
ponred  upon  the  same  shores. 

Some  intimation  of  this  iact  has  been  given,  in 
my  previous  notice  of  the  residence  of  Levertoa  and 
Oxenbridge  in  theee  Islands'.  But  the  document, 
to  which  I  am  now  referring,  shows  that  the  number 
of  non-conformist  settlers,  in  the  early  part  of 
Charles  the  Second's  reign,  had  so  &r  exceeded  that 
of  the  members  of  our  Church,  that  the  influence  of 
the  latter  iras  neaily  annihilated.  Two-thirds  of  all 
the  inhabitants,  it  is  stated,  were  Presbyterians;  of 
the  remainder,  several  were  Independents,  Anabap- 
tists, and  Quakers';  and  the  few  clergy  of  our 
Church,  who  still  lingered  on,  were  either  rebels 
against  her  authority,  or  defective  and  relnctmit 
observers  of  it.  Meanwhile,  discontent  was  spread- 
ing rapidly  throughout  the  Islands.  The  inhabitants 
addressed  petitions  to  the  King,  charging  the  Com- 
pany with  mal-administration  of  their  powers,  and 
praying  for  enquiry.  These  were  referred  to  the 
Privy  Council  Committee,  who,  deeming  the  defence 

*  MSS.  ut  aap.  <  See j>.  SM.orA;. 

'  See  p.  178,  anU.  '  MSS.  ut  lup.  49—62. 
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mpaDy,  against  the 
•'  coBtained,  unsatisfactory,  recommended  that  the 
Company  should  agree  to  leave  all  the  controverted 
matters  to  tbeir  decision,  or  that  a  writ  of  Quo 
Warrafdo  should  issue  against  tliem.  The  Com- 
pany preferred  the  latter  course;  and,  the  trial 
having  taken  place,  they  were  convicted  of  divers 
misdemeanours,  and  judgment  was  delivered  ac- 
cordingly in  Trinity  Term,  1684,  for  the  dissolution 
of  their  body '.  Richard  Coney,  then  residing  in 
the. Islands,  was  appointed  deputy-governor,  under  a 
royal  commission,  dated  Dec  24,  1684;  and  dis- 
patches were  speedily  received  from  him,  giving  a 
piteous  account,  not  only  of  the  personal  ill-treat- 
ment to  which  he  was  exposed,  but  also  of  the  dis- 
organization which  prevailed,  from  a  belief,  that,  by 
the  diasolution  of  the  Company,  all  authority,  of 
whatsoever  kind,  was  at  an  end.  His  complaints 
were  met  by  others  of  gross  misconduct,  which  the 
settlers  advanced  against  him.  These,  however, 
were  either  not  listened  to,  or  were  proved  ground- 
less ;  for,  upon  the  accession  of  James  the  Second, 
a  second  commission  was  sent  out  to  Coney,  invest- 
ing him  with  ampler  powers  for  the  execution  of  his 
trust.  Among  these,  was  a  renewal  of  the  authority, 
which  luid  been  before  given  to  various  Colonial 
governors,  to  '  collate  persons  to  Churches,  Chapels, 
or  other  Ecclesiastical  Bene6ces  within  the  Islands, 
as  often  as  they  shall  happen  to  bee  void.'    Such 
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aathority, — io  the  present  instance,  at  least, — was  a  chap. 
mere  mockery:  for,  in  addition  to  the  difficnlties' — > — ' 
before  mentioned,  Coney  states,  in  bis  ansirer,  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  this  commission,  that 
tbe  inhabitaDtfl  were  in  a  state  of  mntiuy ;  and  that 
the  clergy  also  were  much  discontented,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  not  having  been  confirmed  by 
tbe  King  in  possession  of  their  lands,  or  receiving 
any  longer  the  annual  stipend  which  they  bad 
enjoyed  under  tbe  Company*.  The  governor  was, 
!n  bis  turn,  assailed  with  fresh  charges;  among 
which  was  one  which  accused  him  with  assuming 
ecclesiastical  .jurisdiction,  by  granting  probates  of 
wills,  administratioDS,  and  licences;  to  which  he 
replies,  that,  as  tbe  clergy  had  refused  to  bear  any 
part  in  such  jurisdiction,  it  was  no  fault  in  him  to 
exercise  it.  Two  of  the  clergy,  Mr.  Bond  and  Mr. 
Vaughan,  are  especially  described  by  him  as  'much 
disgusted '  at  not  having  received  their  customary 
dues,  and  doing  '  ill  offices  *  in  consequence.  '  Mr. 
Yaugban,'  he  writes,  '  at  my  first  coining  into  this 
country  profest  himself  of  the  Church  of  England,  and, 
as  bee  told  me,  went  into  England  to  take  orders ;  but 
Mr.  Bond  overruled  him,  and  now  both  of  them  are 
enemys  to  y'  Church  of  England  and  to  government, 
which  gives  y'  Quakers  occasion  to  call  them  hire- 
lings.' In  another  letter,  again,  he  speaks  of  Mr. 
Vaughan  as  being  the  bolder  of  three  slaves,  '  tbe 
which  be  keeps,  and  will  keep,  because  bee  preachetb. 
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'  then  he  adds, — aa  if  to  apologize  for  all  thia  dia- 
gracefiil  conduct  and  confusion,  and  his  own  utter 
inability  to  repair  it, — '  I  meddle  not  with  any  per- 
son concerning  religion,  nor  ever  did.  I  have  noe 
orders  for  it.'  His  letters,  in  the  following  year, 
1685-6,  abound  vith  representations  of  a  like  cha- 
racter.  I  <nte  on^  as  a  sample  of  the  rea^  exhibit- 
ing a  vivid  picture  of  the  degradation  into  which 
religious  discord  had  plunged  these  lalanda:  *I 
received,'  he  writes,  *a  letter  directed  to  y"  first 
Clergyman  in  Bennadas;  by  y*  seal  I  soppose  it 
came  from  my  liOrd  Bishop  of  London.  None  wonld 
receive  it,  except  old  Wm.  Righton,  formerly 
a  preacher  here,  now  tum'd  lawyer,  a  tayler  by 
trade,  and  a  long  time  serv'  to  Hugh  Peters.  Hee 
would  have  open'd  it,  saying  it  belonged  only  to  him, 
but  I  would  not  permit  him.  Our  Parish,  'when 
Mr.  Vaughan  retum'd  from  England,  did  expect 
hee  should  have  read  y*  Common  Prayer  and  ad- 
ministered y"  Sacrament  of  y*  Lord's  Supper ; — ^few 
in  y*  Island  know  what  it  is,  more  than  by  relating 
of  aged  people  who  formerly  liVd  in  England ; — and 
not  to  have  flung  of  his  canonical  gown,  and,  after  a 
chapter  read  by  a  silly  clerk,  and  a  Psalm  sung  soe 
irreverently,  to  step  into  y*  Pulpit.  The  Parish  is 
soe  much  troubled  at  it,  that  few  or  none  will  con- 
tribute their  benevolence  towards  him  '*.' 

Tnming  now  from  the  Bermudas^  within  whose 
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narrow  HmitB  these  sad  evils  were  experienced,  let  ^^^ 
us  take  a  surrey  of  what  was  passing  in  the  eon-  ' — ■■^ — 
tinent  of  North  America. 

The  records  of  Virginia, — which  first  claims  our  vnoiHu. 
regard,— present  many  events  of  interest  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  Berkeley, — still  ga> 
vemor  of  the  province, — went  home  eariy  in  1661, 
to  obtain  redress  for  many  grievances  of  which  the 
Colonists  complained;  and  Colonel  Francis  Morri- 
son was  elected  governor  by  the  Council,  until  his 
return,  which  took  place  in  the  following  year ". 
In  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly,  held 
before  his  departure,  the  observance  of  the  30th  of 
January,  and  the  29th  of  May,  was  appointed,  as 
days  of  solemn  commemoration  of  the  tvro  events 
which  distinguished  them  in  the  annals  of  English 
history.  Further  arrangements  also  were  made 
with  respect  to  the  constitution  of  Parochial  Ves- 
tries, the  number  of  their  members,  their  obliga- 
tion to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  their  autho- 
rity to  make  agreement  with  the  respective  minis- 
ters as  to  the  amount  of  their  maintenance  ".  Butj 
more  important  tlian  any  of  these  was  another  Act,  Acti 
which  confessed  'the  want  of  able  and  futhfull 
ministers,'  caused  by  the  great  distance  of  the  Colony 
from  England ;  and  which  ordered,  *  that,  for  the 
advance  of  learning,  education  of  youth,  snpply  of 
the  ministry,  and  promotion  of  piety,  there  he  land 

"  Heniog,  ii.  Tii.  ind  17.  a  7etr,   'besidei  perqaiNio  uid 

"  This  amoant  u  fixed  in  a  later    glebe.'    Itrid.  45. 
Act,  at  not  \em  tban  eighty  pouodi 


retereim  to 
CollemuKl 
Schooti. 
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bases  for  a  colledge  i 
'  and,  that  there  be,  with  as  mucb  speede  as  may  be 
convenient,  houseiog  erected  thereon  for  entertain- 
ment of  students  and  schollers.'  It  was  ordered 
also,  bj  the  same  Assembly,  that,  in  all  Parishes 
destitute  of  incumbents,  '  readers  of  sufficient  abili-  * 
ties  should  be  chosen  by  the  advice,  and  with  the 
approbation  of  the  next  adjacent  ministers,'  and  'ap- 
pointed to  reade  the  prayers  and  homilies  of  the 
Church  (where  they  can  be  procured)  and  to  cate- 
chise children  and  servants  according  to'  its  fbnn. 
It  was  further  enacted  that  *a  church  should  be 
decently  built  in  each  Parish,'  and  that  the  Parishes 
should  provide  Bibles,  and  Books  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  Communion  Plate,  &c.  for  the  due  cele- 
bration of  Divine  worship;  and  glebes  'with  con- 
venient houseing  and  stockes  upon  the  same'  for '  the 
encouragement  and  better  accommodation'  of  minis- 
ters. And,  last  of  all,  a  Petition  to  the  King  was 
drawn  up,  and  recommended  to  the  support  of 
Berkeley,  praying  for  '  letters  patents  to  collect  and 
gather  the  charity  of  well  disposed  people  in  Eng- 
land for  the  erecting  of  coUedges  and  scboolee  in 
this  countrye,  and  also  for  his  majesties  letters  to 
both  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  fur- 
nish the  Church  here  with  ministers  for  the  pre- 
sent '*/  It  was,  probably,  with  a  view  to  press 
these  and  other  like  matters  upon  the  attention  of 
the  people  in  England,  that  Mr.  Philip  Mallory,  a 
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pointed   to  undertake  the  mission  which,  I   have  '- 
before  said,  was  assigned  to  hi[a'\     But  his  voice 
could  not  be  heard,  amid  the  clamour  of  conflicting 
interests  which  then  prevailed  in  England. 

The  contributions,  made  by  the  governor,  council 
of  state,  and  burgesses,  towards  the  erection  of  the 
College  referred  to  in  the  above  Acts,  are  distinctly 
mentioned  in  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  same 
Assembly;  and  it  was  further  ordered,  that  the 
commissioners  of  the  several  county  courts  should 
subscribe,  and  receive  subscriptions,  in  promotion  of 
the  work,  and  that  the  amount  should  be  returned 
to  Morrison  ". 

Orders  were  also  passed  by  the  same  Assembly  s«ventr  of 
for  the  due  observance  of  the  Sabbath  Day,  and  for  °  "  "  ' 
the  celebration  of  marriages,  &c.,  in  terras  substan- 
tially the  same  with  those  made  in  former  years,  and 
already  noticed  in  this  Volume ;  and  like  penalties 
were  affixed  to  their  violation.  In  one  respect, 
indeed,  I  find  a  penalty,  now  recorded,  against  an 
o0ence  of  which  no  mention  was  made  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Colony.  It  was  evidently  a  result  of  the 
growth  of  Anabaptism  at  home;  and  a  striking 
specimen  of  the  miseries  of  religious  strife.  In  eon- 
sequence  of  the  alleged  averseness  of  *  many  scisma- 
ticall  persons  to  the  orthodox  established  religion, 
or  out  of  the  new  fangled  conceits  of  their  owne 
hereticall    inventions,'  it  appears    that    they  had 

'*  See  note,  p.  ISl,  anle.  .  **  Hening,  ii.  S7. 

VOL.  II.  N  B 
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their  children  hapti 
-.— ^  therefore  enacted,  *  that  all  peraons,  that,  in  con- 
tempt of  the  divine  sacrament  of  baptiame,  shall 
refuse,  when  they  may  carry  their  child  to  a  lawfull 
minister  in  that  county  to  have  them  baptised,  shall 
be  amerced  two  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,  halfe  to 
the  informer,  halfe  to  the  publique  '*.' 

The  severity,  moreover,  towards  Quakers,  which 
has  been  before  pointed  out,  was  soon  manifested 
again;  for  an  order  appears  in  the  records  of  the 
present  Assembly,  'that  ail  Quakers  for  assembling 
in  unlawful  assemblages  and  conventicles  be  fined, 
and  pay,  each  of  them  there  taken,  two  hundred 
pounds  of  tobacco  for  each  time  they  shall  be  for 
such  unlawful  meeting  presented  by  the  church- 
wardens to  the  county  court,  and  in  case  of  the 
insolvency  of  any  person  amonge  them,  the  more 
able  then  taken  to  pay  for  them,  one  halfe  to  the 
informer  and  the  other  faalfe  to  the  publique ".' 
And,  two  years  afterwmls,  in  addition  to  the  above 
penalties,  banishment  from  the  Colony  was  adjudged 
for  the  third  offence ;  and  all  masters  of  vessels  bring- 
ing Quakers  to  the  county,  or  persons  harbouring 
them  in  their  houses  for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  were 
to  be  visited  with  like  penalties  ".  Corporal  punish- 
ments, indeed,  for  different  offences  appear  to  have 
been  frequently  resorted  to  throughout  the  Colony, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  ample  provision  made  for 
the  instruments  of  their  infliction ;  for  it  was  *  enacted, 

»  Ibid.  165.  >'  Ibid.  48.  »  Ibid.  IBI-IS.% 
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that  in  every  county,  tlie  coort  cause  to  be  sett  up  a  ^f^- 
pillory,  a  pair  of  stocks,  and  a  whipping  post,  neere  "^^ — ' 
the  court  house,  and  a  ducking-atoole  in  such  a  place 
as  they  shall  think  convenient,  that  such  offenders, 
as  by  the  laws  are  to  suffer  by  any  of  them,  may  be 
punished  according  to  their  demeritte.  And  the 
courts  not  causeing  the  said'  instruments  to  be 
erected,  *  within  sis  months  after  the  date  of  the  act, 
were  to  be  fined  five  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  to 
the  use  of  the  publique  ".' 

A  more  welcome  subject  of  notice  is  tliat  supplied  Actsom- 
in  the  digest  of  laws,  made  by  the  same  Assembly,  indiiu. 
for  the  better  treatment  of  the  Indians.  Thus,  with 
the  view  of  protecting  them  from  the  fraud  or 
violence  of  English  planters,  it  was  ordered  that  no 
more  contracts  for  the  sale  of  their  lands  to  the 
latter  should  be  permitted ;  that  satis&ction  should 
l>e  given  for  all  injuries  done  to  their  persons  and 
property;  that  the  English,  who  had  encroached 
upon  their  lands,  should  be  removed,  and  their 
houses  destroyed ;  that  the  Indians  should  be  per- 
mitted to  bring  in  fish  and  fruit  for  sale,  provided 
they  came  unarmed;  that  no  Englishman  was  to 
trade  with  them,  unless  he  were  licensed ;  that  the 
boundaries  of  their  respective  territories  should  be 

'*  Ibid.  75.     So  ffrest  i^peara  by  ;'  and  to  check  this  indulgeoce 

to  hsTe  been  tbe  teodency  ot  tbe  ofthe  tongue,  it  tru  provided,  that, 

women  in  Virginii  at  thU  time  to  for  each  five  hundred  pouuils  of 

■Under  and  Bcoldinr,  that,  in  sister  tobacco  which  the  roan  had  to  ptj 

Act,  it  was  Mated  tDat' their  poore  in  consequence  ofhiswife'aalander, 

huibands  were  often  brought  into  ahe  ahould  be  punithed  by  duck- 

chargeable   and   veiatioua   auitet,  iog.   Ibid.  160. 
and  cast  in  greate  damagw  there- 
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CHAP,  settled  bj  commiasioners,  and  annnally  viewed  ;  that 
' — ■ — '  silver  and  copper  badges,  with  the  names  of  the 
dilferent  towns  engraved  upon  them,  should  be 
supplied  to  the  Indian  kings,  which  were  to  be  worn 
by  their  sabjects  upon  entering  the  English  borders, 
for  the  purpose  of  affordiog  a  clue  to  their  detection, 
if  they  were  guilty  of  any  misconduct ;  and,  that  do 
Indian,  brought  in  as  a  servant,  was  to  be  sold  as  a 
slave,  or  to  be  retained  as  a  servant,  without  permis- 
sion from  the  governor  **. 
m'u^^"  The  above  laws,  as  I  have  said,  were  passed  by 
the  Assembly  which  met  before  the  departure  of 
Berkeley  for  England,  and  some  during  his  brief 
absence.  Upon  his  return  to  Virginia,  towards  the 
end  of  1662,  he  brought  luBtmctions  with  him  from 
the  Crown,  dated  the  twelfth  of  September,  in 
that  year,  which  contain  the  following  important 
passage  relative  to  Church  matters : — '  And  that  God 
Almighty  may  be  more  inclined  to  bestow  His  bless- 
ing upon  OB  and  you  in  the  improvement  of  that 
our  Colony,  you  shall  take  special!  care  He  be 
devoutly  and  duly  served  in  all  the  government ;  the 
Booke  of  Common  Prayer,  as  it  is  now  establi^t, 
read  each  Sunday  and  Holy  day,  and  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  administered  according  to  the  Rites 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  You  shall  be  carefiill 
that  the  Churches  already  built  there  shall  be  well 
and  orderly  kept,  and  more  built  as  the  Colony 
shall,  by  God's  blessing,   be  improved :  And  that 

"  Ibid.  188—143. 
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besides  a  competent  naaintenance  to  be  assigned  to    chap. 
tbe  Minister  of  eacb  Cbnrch,  a  coavenient  bouse  be  ' — - — ' 
built,  at  the  common  cbarge,  for  each  Minister,  and 
one  hundred  acres  of  land  assigned  him  for  a  Glebe 
and  exercise  of  his  industry. 

'  And  our  will  and  pleasure  is  that  no  Minister  be 
preferred  by  yoo  to  any  Ecclesiastical  Benefice  in 
that  our  Colony,  without  a  certificate  from  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  London  of  his  being  conformable  to  the 
doctrine  and  discipliue  of  the  Church  of  England : 
And  also  our  pleasure  is,  that  in  the  direction  of  all 
Church  a&irs,  the  Ministers  be  admitted  into  the 
respective  Vestrys. 

*  And  that  we  may  the  better  be  secured  of  the 
Faith  and  Allegiance  due  unto  Us  from  all  our  sub- 
jects in  that  our  Colony,  you  are  to  take  care  that  the 
oaths  of  obedience  and  supremacy  be  administered 
to  all  persons  whatsoever  that  bear  any  part  of  the 
Government,  and  that  none  be  admitted  thereunto 
without  first  taking  the  said  oaths ;  as  also  that  all 
other  persons  of  what  degree  or  quality  soever 
(capable  by  the  Law  of  taking  an  oath)  be  strictly 
enjoined  to  take  tbe  said  oath  of  obedience,  or  to 
su^r  the  penalties  provided  in  case  of  such  refusall, 
by  the  Laws  of  our  Kingdome  of  England. 

'And  because  Wee  are  willing  to  give  all  possible 
encouragement  to  persons  of  different  persuasions  in 
matters  of  Religion  to  transport  themselves  thither 
with  their  stocks,  You  are  not  to  suffer  any  man 
to  be  molested  or  disquieted  in  the  exercise  of  his 
Religion,  so  he  be  content  with  a  quiet  and  peace- 
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CHAP,  able  enjoying  it,  not  giving  therein  offence  or  scandall 
' — V— ^  to  the  Government :  Bat  Wee  oblige  you  in  yoor 
own  house  and  family  to  the  profession  of  the  Pro- 
testant Religion,  according  as  it  is  now  established 
in  our  Kingdome  of  England,  and  the  recommending 
it  to  all  others  under  your  goTemment,  as  farre  as  it 
may  consist  with  the  peace  and  quiet  of  our  said 
Colony. — You  are  to  take  care  that  drunkenese 
and  debauchery,  swearing  and  blasphemy,  be  dis- 
countenanced and  punished:  And  that  none  be 
admitted  to  publick  trust  and  employment,  whose 
ill  feme  and  conversation  may  bring  scandall  there- 
upon ".* 

The  reader  can  scarcely  iail  to  perceive  in  the 
above  Instructions,  that,  whilst  they  manifest  the 
same  desire  to  establish  the  ordinances  of  our  Church 
throughout  Virginia, — which  has  been  already  noticed 
with  respect  to  the  Instructions  to  Wyatt  and  others, 
and  in  various  Acts  of  the  Grand  Assembly '", — 
they  breathe  the  same  humane  and  equitable  spirit, 
towards  those  who  were  not  of  her  communion, 
which  distinguished  the  declarations  of  the  King  to 
the  Parliament  at  home,  and  his  Instructions  to  the 
Governor  of  Jamaica,  about  the  same  period  ".  But 
the  same  feeling  of  regret  is  awakened  in  this,  as  in 
the  other  instances  referred  to,  when  we  observe 
how  soon  this  spirit  was  exchanged  for  one  of  severity 
and  oppression. 


"  MSS.    (Virginia)    iu    Stele        ="  See  p.  IS4,aitfir. 
Paper  Office.  "  See  p.  479,  ante. 
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In  Virginia,  indeed,  fresh  elements  of  disturbance  5"*?- 
quickly  showed  themselves.  For,  in  1663,  in  conse-  ^-— ^ — ' 
quence,  it  is  said,  of  increased  commercial  restric- 
tions, and  the  persecution  of  sectaries,  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  by  some  veteran  soldiere  of  Cromwell, 
who  had  been  sent  thither.  It  was  happily  dis- 
closed by  one  of  their  party,  Berkenhead,  on  the 
evening  before  the  day  upon  which  it  was  to  have 
taken  effect, — the  thirteenth  of  September ;  and.  in 
commemoration  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Colony 
from  such  great  danger,  ample  rewards  were  given 
to  Berkenhead ;  and  the  annual  recurrence  of  the 
day  upon  which  the  intended  massacre  was  to  have 
taken  place  was  appointed  to  be  kept  holy  '*. 

Affeirs  were  evidently  in  a  very  critical  state. 
The  clouds,  which  foretold  the  coming  storm,  were 
&st  gathering  on  every  side ;  and  men's  hearts  were 
distracted  with  many  and  anxious  fears.  A  signi- 
ficant token  of  this  fact  is  supplied  in  an  Act  of  the 
Grand  Assembly,  proclaiming  the  observance  of  the 
twenty-seventh  of  August,  1667,  as  a  day  of  lasting 
and  humiliation  before  God.  for  the  averting  the 
many  evils  which  the  sins  of  the  country  had  drawn 
down  apon  it ;  and  calling  upon  the  Ministers  of 
the  several  Parishes  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
due  solemnization  of  the  day  ". 

Before  we  notice  the  struggle  which  ensued,  it  is  D»pti«in  oi 
necessary  to  glance,  for  one  moment,  at   another 
enactment  of  the  Aasemblj,  from  whom  emanated 

"  HflniDg:,  10].2O4i  Burk,  ii.  134— 187.  ■*  Ibid.  265. 
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CHAP,  the  above  proclamatioo ;  an  enactment,  relating, 
' — -^-^  indeed,  to  a  wholly  different  subject,  but  most  im- 
portant; namely,  the  baptism  of  slaves  in  Virginia. 
Doubts  had  arisen,  it  appears,  whether  children,  who 
were  slaves  by  birth,  and  through  the  charity  and 
piety  of  their  owners  had  been  baptized,  were 
thereby  freed  from  temporal  bondage  or  not :  and 
it  was  consequently  declared  by  the  Assembly,  that 
their  participation  in  that  sacrament  did  not  change 
their  outward  condition.  The  object  of  publishing 
this  declaration  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Act,  that 
'  divers  masters,  (freed  from  this  doubt,  may  more 
carefully  endeavour  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
by  permitting  children,  though  slavey  or  those  of 
greater  growth  if  capable  to  be  admitted  to  that 
Sacrament  '^.'  The  mere  passing  of  such  a  law  pre- 
sents a  striking  contrast  to  the  state  of  things 
which,  we  have  seen,  prevailed  in  Barbados  *',  and 
proves,  that,  amid  the  pressing  difficulties  of  Vir- 
ginia, there  were  many  devout  members  of  the 
Church  vrithin  her  borders,  anxious  to  secure  to 
their  slaves  the  dearest  boon  of  spiritual  freedom. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  such  men  would  have 
rejoiced  to  have  struck  off  also  the  temporal  bonds 
of  their  slaves,  had  it  then  been  practicable.  But 
they  yielded  to  the  necessity  laid  upon  them  by  the 
laws  of  that  community  of  which  they  were  mem- 
bers ;  and  justly  so ;  for  the  fact  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel,  wheresoever  faith- 

"  Ibid.  260.  ^  See  pp.  494,  ftc.  mfc. 
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fully  received,  are  independent  of,  and  superior  to,  chap. 
all  outward  contingencies.  The  Apostle  himself' — -—^ 
bore  witness  to  this,  when  he  said,  "  Let  every  man 
abide  in  the  same  calling  wherein  he  was  called. 
Art  thou  called  being  a  servant  ?  care  not  for  it : 
but  if  thou  mayest  be  made  free,  use  it  rather. 
For  he  that  is  called  in  the  Lord,  being  a  servant, 
is  the  Lord's  freeman :  likewise  also  he  that  is 
called,  being  free,  is  Christ's  servant  '*." 

But  it  is  only  for  a  moment  that  enactments  such 
as  these  arrest  our  attention.  The  repeated  direc- 
tions, issued  by  the  Assembly  of  Virginia,  for  the  levy- 
ing of  fresh  troops,  for  the  enforcement  of  military 
discipline,  and  for  prohibiting  the  transportation  of 
arms  and  ammunition  into  the  Indian  territories '', 
all  tell  of  danger  close  at  hand,  and  of  efforts  to 
repel  it.  At  length,  in  1675,  a  most  formidable  Buon-i  re- 
body  of  Indians,  and  of  European  settlers,  headed 
by  a  young  Englishman,  named  Nathaniel  Bacon, 
appeared  in  open  insurrection  against  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  Colony.  Leaving  it  to  the  general 
historian  to  describe  the  progress  of  the  eventful 
conflict  which  ensued,  it  must  suffice  for  our  present 
purpose  to  observe,  that,  whilst,  upon  more  than  one 
occasion.  Bacon  gained  the  mastery ;  and  whilst  the 
laws  passed  by  the  Grand  Assembly  held  under  his 
authority",  the  forced  retirement  of  Berkeley's 
forces,  and  the  flames  which  destroyed  the  greater 
part  of  James  Town,  are  some  of  the  many  witnesses 


c 
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CHAP,  which  piwe  this  &ct ;  the  struggle  was  tenninated, 
• — V— ^  in  the  following  year,  by  the  death  of  Bacon,  and 
the  severest  punishmenta  were  inflicted  upon  bis 
chief  followers".  In  some  instances,  indeed,  the 
severity  of  these  punishments  exceeded  the  terms  of 
Berkeley's  instructions;  and  a  second  proclamation 
was  issued  by  the  Crown,  condemning  them ''.  The 
laws  passed,  during  Bacon's  ascendancy,  were  forth- 
with formally  repealed ;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that, 
some  of  the  most  valuable  of  them  were,  soon  after- 
wards, re-enacted  in  the  very  same  words :  a  strong 
proof,  that  the  abuses  in  the  Government,  which 
these  laws  were  designed  to  correct,  and  which  its 
members  were  before  unwilling  to  acknowledge, 
had  been  the  real  exciting  causes  of  the  insurrec- 
tion '". 
Beri»i*r'i  Commissioners  were  sent  out  irom  England  to 
enquire  into  the  causes  of  the  insurrection  and  the 
condition  in  which  it  had  left  the  Colony;  among 
whom  was  Herbert  Jefferys,  who  announced  his  own 
appointment  as  governor,  (April  27,  1677,)  in  the 
room  of  Berkeley,  recalled  to  England.  Thus  Berke- 
ley departed  from  the  country,  over  which,  with  the 
brief  interruption  caused  by  the  officers  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, he  had  presided  for  thirty-six  years; 
Death  mi  and,  wom  out  with  anxiety  and  age,  he  breathed  his 
last  within  a  few  months  after  his  return  to  his 
native   land ".     The  opportunity  never  arrived  of 

"  Burk,  11.    laa— 19Si  Ch*l-       **  Ibid.  558— 560.  wbere  ■  copy 

men,  332 — S35.  of  bis  will,  ind  the  date  of  prob^o 

"  Hening,  ii.  420.  an  given. 
"  Ibid.  ii.  391,  Dot«. 
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limself,  before  his  sovereig 
try,  against  the  charges  brought  against  him  of  mal-  ' — '- 
administration  of  the  Colony.  His  memory,  indeed, 
was  succeeefiilly  defended  by  his  brother,  Lord  Berke- 
ley, from  the  misrepresentations  of  the  commis- 
sioners; and  the  Assembly  of  Virginia  declared,  in 
an  Address  to  Charles  the  Second,  'with  not  less 
generosity  than  truth,  *  that  be  had  been  an  excellent 
and  well-deserving  governor^*.'  NcTertbeless,  the 
brave,  and  loyal,  and  honest  man,  who,  through  a 
long  life  of  peril  and  vicissitude,  had  laboured,  as  he 
best  could,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  England's  first 
Colony,  died,  without  one  word  of  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment from  his  country  that  he  had  done  her 
any  service.  The  sympathy,  which  such  a  fete  must 
naturally  excite  in  the  hearts  of  most  men,  might  have 
led  succeeding  writers  of  American  history  to  have 
dealt  more  gently  than  they  have  done  vrith  the 
character  of  Berkeley.  They  unite,  for  the  most 
part,  in  describing  him  as  a  man,  whose  main  desire 
was  to  keep  the  Colony  in  a  state  of  thraldom  and 
ignorance,  and,  upon  that  account  only,  retained  so 
long  in  the  service  of  the  Crown,  as  a  fit  instrument 
to  execute  its  despotic  counsels.  They  have  not 
paid  sufficient  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Colony, 
when  the  predecessors  of  Berkeley  delivered  it  into 
his  hands ;  the  arbitrary  rule  to  which  it  had  been 
made  subject  by  them,  and  by  the  authorities  at 
home ;  the  intolerant  character  of  the  age ;  and  the 

"  Chilmen,  SST.  S50. 
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CHAP,  stimulus  given  to  all  its  worst  energies  bj  the 
' — V— ^  various  conflicts  which  were  carried  on,  with  such 
deadly  animosity,  both  in  England  and  Virginia, 
during  the  greater  part  of  bis  administration.  The 
remeinbraoce  of  these  exciting  causes  may  surely 
palliate,  though  they  cannot  justify,  the  temper  of 
mind  which,  it  is  said,  distinguished  Berkeley.  The 
chief  evidence,  which  his  accusers  bring  against  bim, 
is  a  written  declaration  of  his  own,  which,  taken 
only  by  itwlf,  must  be  admitted  to  telt  strongly 
against  him.  It  is  found  in  his  answer  to  a  series  of 
questions,  touching  the  state  of  the  Colony,  addressed 
to  him  from  the  home  government,  in  1671.  The 
last  question  was  to  this  eifect :  *  What  course  is 
taken  about  the  instructing  the  people  within  your 
government  in  the  Christian  religion ;  and  what  pro- 
vision is  there  made  for  the  paying  of  your  minis- 
try?* To  which,  he  replies:  'The  same  course  that 
is  taken  in  England  out  of  towns ;  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  ability  instnieting  his  children.  We 
have  fforty-eight  parishes,  and  our  ministers  are 
well  paid,  and  by  my  consent  would  be  better  if 
they  would  pray  oftener  and  preach  less.  But 
as  of  all  other  commodities,  so  of  this,  the  worst 
are  sent  us :  and  we  had  few  that  we  could  boast  of, 
since  the  persecution  in  Cromwell's  tiranny  drove 
divers  worthy  men  hither.  But,  I  thank  God,  there 
are  no  free  schools  nor  printing;  and  I  hope  we 
shall  not  have  these  hundred  years ;  for  learning  has 
brought  disobedience,  and  heresy,  and  sects  into  the 
world,  and  printing  has  divulged  them,  and  libels 
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against  the  best  government  *•.'  The  man,  who  could 
give  utterance  to  such  sentiments,  it  is  plain,  must  ^ 
have  been  blinded  to  the  real  sense  of  the  use  of 
learning,  hy  the  overwhelming  dread  of  ite  abuse; 
his  judgment  must  have  been,  for  the  time,  held 
captive ;  his  kindly  and  generous  feelings  must  have 
been  put  to  flight  by  the  onset  of  the  many  fierce 
and  contemptuous  spirits  that  were  contending  with 
hioi  for  the  mastery.  The  evils,  which  drove  Berke- 
ley into  this  vicious  extreme,  were  not  indeed  alto- 
gether imaginary.  Even  Milton,  the  foremost  cham- 
pion in  that  age  for  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  print- 
ing, admits  *  that  it  is  of  greatest  concernment  in  the 
Church  and  Commonwealth,  to  have  a  vigilant  eye 
how  Books  demean  themselves  as  well  as  Men;  and 
thereafter  to  confine,  imprison,  and  do  sharpest  jus- 
tice to  them  as  malefactors :  for  Books,'  he  affirms, 
'are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  do  contain  a 
potencie  of  life  in  them  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul  was 
whose  progeny  they  are ;  nay,  they  do  preserve  as  in 
a  viol  the  purest  efficacy  and  extraction  of  that  living 
intellect  that  bred  them;  they  are  as  lively,  and  as 
vigorously  productive,  as  those  fabulous  Dragon's 
teeth  ;  and,  being  sown  up  and  down,  may  chance  to 
spring  up  armed  men  ".'  To  Berkeley,  doubtless,  the 
springing  up  of  such  '  armed  men'  upon  the  soil  of 
Virginia,  seemed  an  intolerable  evil,  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  crush  at  the  very  outset.  But^  before  the 
sentence  of  unsparing  condemnation  be  passed  upon 

■<  Hening.  ii.  517. 

^  Areojiagitica.    Work*,  ).424.  fol.  e4. 
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xvm"  '*'™  ^^^  *^®  cherishing  of  shcIi  a  thought,  let  it  be 
' — -^ — '  remembered,  that,  through  the  erroneous  course  of 
policy  described  in  the  second  chapter  of  this 
Volume,  he  was  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  those 
corrective  influences  which  the  Church,  had  she  been 
able  to  exercise  fully  and  properly  the  office  assigned 
to  her,  might  have  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  His 
Instructions  from  England  upon  this  subject,  were 
rendered  nugatory  by  those  enactments  of  the  As- 
sembly, which,  howaoever  well  intended  they  may 
have  been,  we  have  shown,  were  pregnant  with  evil 
to  the  real  interests  of  religion ;  and  the  absence  of 
any  authorized  and  competent  ecclesiastical  superior 
to  advise,  encourage,  or  admonish  the  ministers  and 
lay  members  of  the  Church,  allowed  the  evil  to  show 
itself  in  its  most  aggravated  and  frightful  form.  All 
the  pernicious  consequences,  in  fact,  which,  I  have 
said,  were  to  be  apprehended  from  such  misrule  as 
has  been  described,  were  speedily  and  fully  realized'*. 
GoJwjn'i        Godwyn,  to  whose  testimony  touching  Barbados 

deMri|.limi        „  ,       ,  ...  ,.         , 

ofdie  vir-  reference  has  been  made  in  the  preceding  chapter,  may 
be  again  cited  as  a  witness  of  this  fact.  He  had  passed 
some  time  in  Virginia,  before  he  went  to  Barbados ; 
and,  at  the  end  of  his  pamphlet,  '  The  Negro's  and 
Indian's  Advocate,'  he  gives,  in  a  Letter  addressed  to 
Sir  William  Berkeley,  a  brief  account  of  the  state  of 
religion  in  that  province, '  as  it  was  some  time  before 
the  late  rebellion.'  Godwyn  acknowledges  that 
Berkeley  bad,  'as  a  tender  father,  nourished  and 

»•  Seopp.  100— 105,fl(»te. 
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rginja  in  her  infancy  and  i 
as  our  Blessed  Lord '  be  reminds  him  '  once  said  to  '~ 
the  young  man  in  the  Gospel,  "Yet  lackest  thou 
one  thing;"  so  (he  add8)  may  we,  and  I  fear  too 
truly,  say  of  Virginia,  that  there  is  one  thing,  the 
propagation  and  establishing  of  Religion  in  her, 
wanting.'  And  tbie  he  proves  in  Tarioue  ways ;  say- 
ing, that  '  the  Ministers  are  most  miserably  handled 
by  their  Plebeian  Juntos,  the  Vesteries;  to  whom 
the  hiring  (tbat  is  the  usual  word  there)  and  admis- 
sion of  Ministers  is  solely  left  And  there  being  no 
law  obliging  them  to  any  more  than  to  procure  a 
lay-reader  (to  be  obtained  at  a  very  moderate  rate), 
they  either  resolve  to  have  none  at  all,  or  reduce 
them  to  their  own  terms^  that  is,  to  use  them  how 
they  please,  pay  them  what  they  list,  and  tq  discard 
them  whensoever  they  have  a  mind  to  it.  And  this 
is  the  recompense  of  their  leaving  their  hopes  in 
England  (far  more  considerable  to  the  meanest 
curate,  than  what  can  possibly  be  apprehended  there), 
togetber  with  their  friends  and  relations,  and  their 
native  soil,  to  venture  their  lives  into  those  parts, 
amongst  strangers  and  enemies  to  their  profession, 
who  look  upon  them  aa  a  burden ;  as  being  with 
their  families  (where  they  have  any)  to  be  supported 
out  of  their  labour.  So  that  I  dare  boldly  aver 
tbat  our  discouragements  there  are  much  greater 
than  ever  they  were  here  in  England  under  the 
Usurper.'  After  citing  various  evidences  in  sup- 
port of  these  statements,  among  which  he  specifies 
the   hiring   of  the   clergy   from  year   to  year,  and 
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xvm'  <'0™P6l''''?  them  to  accept  of  Parishes  at  under 
' — ^—'  rates,  Godwyn  thus  proceeds :  '  I  would  not  be 
thought  to  reflect  herein  upon  your  Excellency,  who 
have  always  professed  great  tenderness  for  Church- 
men. For,  alas!  these  things  are  kept  from  your 
ears  ;  nor  dare  the  Ministers,  h&d  they  opportunity, 
acquaint  you  with  them,  for  fear  of  being  used 
worse.  And  there  being  no  superior  Clergyman, 
neither  in  Council  nor  in  any  plaoe  of  authority,  for 
them  to  address  their  complaints  to,  and  by  his 
means  have  their  grievances  brought  to  your  Excel- 
lencies knowledge,  they  are  left  without  remedy.' 
Again,  'two-thirds  of  the  Preachers  are  made  up 
of  leaden  Lay-Priests  of  the  Vesteries  Ordination ; 
and  are  both  the  shame  and  grief  of  the  rightly 
ordaiQe4  Clergie  there.  Nothing  of  this  ever  reaches 
your  Excellencies  ear :  these  hungry  patrons  know- 
ing better  bow  to  make  benefit  by  their  vices,  than 
by  the  virtues  of  the  other.'  And  here  Godwyn 
cites  an  instance  of  a  writing  master,  who  came  into 
Virginia,  professing  to  be  a  Doctor  in  Divinity, 
showingfeigned  Letters  of  Orders,  and,  under  different 
names,  continuing  in  various  places  to  carry  on  his 
work  of  fraud.  He  states  also,  that,  owing  to  a  law 
of  the  Colony,  which  enacted  that  four  years'  servi- 
tude should  be  the  penalty  exacted  of  any  one  who 
permitted  himself  to  be  sent  thither  free  of  charge, 
some  of  the  clergy,  through  ignorance  of  the  law, 
were  left  thereby  under  the  mastery  of  persons  who 
had  given  them  the  means  of  gratuitous  transport ; 
and  that  they  could  only  escape  from  such  bondage. 
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by  paying  a  ransom  four  or  five  times  as  large  as  that  ^f^.- 
to  which  the  expenses  of  their  passage  would  have  ' — - — ' 
amounted.  Moreover,  he  describes  the  Parish^  as 
extending,  some  of  them,  sixty  or  seventy  miles  in 
length,  and  lying  void,  for  many  years  together,  to  save 
charges.  James  Town,  he  distinctly  states,  had  been 
left,  with  short  intervals,  in  this  destitute  condition  for 
twenty  years.  'Laymen (he  adds)  were  allowed  to  usurp 
the  office  of  ministers ;  and  Deacons  to  undermine  and 
thrust  out  Presbyters ;  in  a  word,  all  things  concern- 
ing the  Church  and  Religion  were  left  to  the  mercy  of 
the  people.'  And,  last  of  all, '  to  propagate  Christianity 
among  the  heathen, — whether  natives,  or  slaves 
brought  from  other  parts, — although  (as  must  piously 
be  supposed)  it  were  the  only  end  of  God's  discover- 
ing those  countries  to  us,  yet  is  that  lookt  upon 
by  our  new  race  of  Christians,  so  idle  and  ridi- 
culous, so  utterly  needless  .and  unnecessary,  that 
no  man  can  forfeit  his  judgment  more,  than  by  any 
proposal  looking  or  tending  that  way  **.' 

The  evils,  then,  which  now  oppressed  the  Church 
in  Virginia,  were  the  same  in  kind  with  those  which 
we  have  shown  were  in  operation  in  every  other 
settlement  Deriving  their  origin  from  the  sorrows 
of  the  mother  country,  tbey  were  aggravated  by  the 
very  measures  which  were  designed  to  govern  and 
protect  the  Church.  The  Bishops,  her  natural  and 
true  protectors,  were  not  permitted,  in  any  one 
Colony,  to  watch  over  her;  and  hence  all  her 
distresses. 

■  Godwyn,  ut  sup.  167—172. 
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CHAP.  But  this  melancholy  state  of  things  was  not  per- 
p^wm^  mitted  to  exist,  without  some  efibrt  at  least  being 
■  vi^^u'i  ™^fi  *o  remedy  it.  We  have  already  seen,  that,  in  the 
Core.'  ie.  year  after  the  Restoration,  Philip  Mallory  was  sent 
home  for  the  express  purpose  of  urging  upon  the 
English  the  prayer  for  help.  And,  in  the  same  year, 
the  condition  of  the  Church  in  Virginia  was  especially 
brought  under  the  notice  of  Sheldon,  then  Bishop  of 
London,  and  Morlej,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  a 
pamphlet,  written  by  one  who  had  fled  to  that  pro- 
vince, for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  (as  he  says)  the 
'  tyramiical  usurpations  of  his  native  countrey ;'  and 
'  for  the  space  of  above  ten  years '  had  l)een  an  eye- 
witness of  the  things  which  he  describes.  He  was 
sent  home  by  Colonel  Francis  Morison  (whom  he 
calls  *the  present  careful  and  ingenious  Deputy 
Governor  of  Vir^nia,')  with  Petitionary  Letters 
containing  propositions  for  bettering  the  state  of 
that  Church,  which  he  had  to  present  to  the  above- 
named  Bishops ;  and,  having  stated  to  tbem  that  the 
adoption  of  the  propositions,  though  good,  would 
only  palliate,  not  cure,  the  miseries  with  which  the 
Church  was  afflicted,  he  was  requested  by  the  Bishop 
of  London  to  state  some  further  propositions  upon 
the  subject ;  and  this,  accordingly,  he  did,  in  the  work 
to  which  I  am  about  to  refer**. 

"  The  title  of  the  pamphlet  \a  Reverend  Father  id  God,  Guilbert 

U   follows :  '  Virgiuu'i   Cure :  or  Lord  Bishop  of  Loudon,  Septem- 

an  Advisive  Narrative  concemiog  ber  2,  1661.      Now  publish'd  to     - 

Virginia  ;    discovering    the    trua  further  the  nelfareof  that  and  the 

gronnd  of  that  Church's  unhappi-  liico  Plantation.  Bj  R.  G. 

nen,  and  the  only  true  remeilT.  And   this  Gospel,  Ac.    Matt. 

Aa  it  vraa  presented  to  the  Right  24. 14.                               [!■ 
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The  initials  only  of  the  writer's  name,  R.  G.,  are  5^^,^" 
given  in  the  title-page ;  but  the  value  of  his  testi-  ' — - — ' 
monj  is  not  thereby  destroyed ;  for  the  names  and 
offices  of  those  persons  at  whose  request  he  published 
it,  give  to  it  all  the  authority  which  can  be  required. 
The  contents  also  of  the  pamphlet,  of  which  I  here 
subjoin  a  brief  abstract,  prove  that  it  is  a  &ithful 
witness  who  here  speaks. 

He  states,  in  his  preface,  that  he  was  induced  to 
make  known  the  evils  under  which  the  Vir^nian 
Church  laboured,  and  the  remedies  proposed  for 
their  alleviation,  in  the  hope,  first  of  all,  that  it 
might  lead  others  to  assert  more  fiilly  the  truth 
which  he  endeavours  briefly  to  prove,  namely,  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  Christians  (especially  those  who  seat 
plantations  among  the  heathen)  to  unite  their  habita- 
tions in  such  manner  as  to  secure  the  constant  par- 
ticipation of  all  the  ordinances  of  the  Church ; 
secondly,  that  the  errors  which  had  been  committed 
in  Virginia,  might  be  avoided  in  the  establish- 
ment of  future  plantations;  and,  lastly,  that  charitable 
persons  might  be  induced  to  endow  Virginia  Fellow- 
ships in  both  Universities,  according  to  a  plan  which 
the  writer  himself  suggests.  Whatsoever  might  be 
the  result  of  his  appeal,  the  writer  cheers  himself  by 
the  reflection,  that  it  might  at  least  be  some  testi- 
mony to  his  friends  in  Virginia,  that  he  was  not 

Ii  H  time  for  jod,  &c    Uag.  1.    for  Henrr  Brome,  at  the  signs  of 
4,5.  the  Gun  id  iTj-lane,  1662.' 

London,  Printed  by  W.  Godbed 

O  O  2 
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unmindfiil  of  procoring  help  for  thei 
■'  Choreli,  nor  ongratefol  for  the  kind  reception  which 
they  had  given  to  him,  in  the  day  of  his  own  pei^ 
secuttoD. 
itanmiM-  He  describes  Virginia  as  being  divided,  at  that 
eriu  which  time,  into  several  connties,  which  contained  in  all 
tbe  cborch  about  fiftj  Parishes,  not  more  than  a  mile  in  breadtb, 
extending  many  miles  along  the  banks  of  James 
River,  and  often  parted  from  each  other  bj  small 
streams  and  creeks.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
Parishes,  consequently,  although  seated  in  the  midst 
of  them,  were  often  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
Church.  Many  Parishes  wanted  both  Churches  and 
Glebes;  and  not  more  than  a  fifth  of  them  were 
supplied  with  ministers.  Divine  Service  was  cele- 
brated only  once  upon  the  Lord's  Day ;  and  some- 
times not  at  all,  when  the  weather  was  inclement  He 
then  recites  the  evil  consequences  of  such  a  state 
of  things,  namely,  '  the  want  of  Christian  neighbour- 
hood, of  brotherly  admonition,  of  holy  examples  of 
religious  persons,  of  the  comfort  of  their  ministra- 
tions in  sickness  and  distress,  and  of  the  benefit  of 
Christian  tmd  civil  conference  and  commerce.'  The 
want  also  of  schools,  produced  by  the  operation  of  the 
same  causes,  is  also  pointed  out,  whereby  '  not  only 
was  there  a  very  numerous  generation  of  Christian 
children  bom  in  Virginia,  unserviceable  for  any  em- 
ployment of  Church  or  State ;  but  an  obstacle  was 
also  cast  in  tbe  way  of  the  conversion  of  tbe 
heathen;* — a  work  which,  he  remiads  his  country- 
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men,  waa  always  to  be  kept  in  view, '  by  all  who  would  cuap. 
be  Bubservient  to  the  Providence  of  God,  in  trans-  ' — — ^ 
porting  our  Colonies  thither^'.' 

The  cause  of  this  scattered  mode  of  living 
throughout  the  province,  is  assigned  by  the  writer 
to  the  privilege,  granted  under  the  Royal  Charter,  of 
giving  to  the  settlers  fifty  acres  of  land  for  every 
person  whom  they  should  transport  at  their  own 
charges;  and  to  the  random  way  in  which  the 
original  holders,  or  subsequent  purchasers,  of  these 
lands  selected  them.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience, 
for  the  future,  the  building  of  towns  is  recommended, 
and  also  the  revival  of  a  former  Act  of  the  Assembly, 
for  holding  markets;  concerning  which  points,  he 
recommends  that  the  then  governor.  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  or  some  of  those  who  had  held  office  in 
the  Colony,  should  be  consulted  '*. 

He  nest  urges  upon  Sheldon  the  earnest  entreaty,  in  propo«t 
that  he  would  acquaint  the  King  with  the  spiritual 
destitution  of  Virginia,  and  move  his  Majesty  for  a 
collection  to  be  made  in  all  the  Churches  of  the 
kingdom, — the  ministers  of  each  congregation  en- 
joining them  to  contribute  to  so  holy  a  work.  He 
•dwells  also  upon  the  necessity  of  procuring  an  Act  of 
Parliament  for  the  establishment  of  Fellowships  in 
both  Universities,  to  be  called  Virginia  Fellowships, 
which  were  to  be  held,  by  such  persons  as  should 
promise  to  hold  them,  for  seven  years,  and  no  longer. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  it  was  proposed  that 

^  Ibid.  pp.  4—6.  ••  Ibid.  pp.  7,  8. 
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ding  the  Fellowshi 
'  Virginia,  EUid  serve  the  Church  in  that  Colony  for 
another  period  of  Beven  years,  during  which  they 
were  to  be  mauntained  from  her  resources ;  and,  upon 
the  termination  of  it,  were  to  be  left  at  their  own 
liberty  to  return  to  England  or  not.  In  case  of 
violatJDg  any  of  the  above  conditions,  they  were  to 
be  deemed  incapable  of  holding  any  preferment. 

The  constitution  and  influence  of  the  Grand  As- 
sembly  are  next  described  ".as  an  impediment  to  the 
work  of  evangelizing  the  province.  It  waa  usually 
held  once  a  year;  at  which  meeting  matters  of  the 
greatest  public  interest  were  determined.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  governor  and  council,  who  formed 
the  Upper  House,  and  the  Burgesses,  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  planters,  who  formed  the 
Lower  House.  And  these  latter,  the  writer  states, 
were  'usually  such  as  went  over  servants  thither, 
and  though  by  time  and  industry  they  may  have 
attained  competent  estates,  yet  by  reason  of  their 
poor  and  mean  condition  were  unskilful  in  judging 
of  a  good  estate,  either  of  Church  or  Commonwealth, 
or  of  the  means  of  procuring  it  **.^ 
^dMuod  To  counteract,  therefore,  the  evils  which  were 
thus  produced,  and  to  awaken  a  more  healthful 
action  among  the  members  of  the  Church,  the  writer 
demands  earnestly  the  presence  of  a  Bishop  in  the 
province  *' ;  saying  that  there  were  '  divers  persons 

<*  Ibid.  p.  la  thii    Pamphlet,    \a    bU   valuable 

**  Ibid.  p.  18.  ■  Contributions  to  the  Eccle«iuli> 

**  Dr.  Hawks,  who  baa  noticed    cal  Hiatory  of  the  United  States, 
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already  in  the  Colony  fit  to  serve  the  Church  in  the  SSA?- 
ofBce  of  Deacon,'  and  '  that  after  due  probation  and  ' — - — ' 
examination,'  which  could  only  be  properly  con- 
ducted by  a  Bishop,  they  might  be  profitably  em- 
ployed in  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
A  continuous  and  consistent  order  of  ministration 
also  would  be  thereby  secured ;  and  the  Parishes 
be  saved  from  the  evil,  which  then  commonly  pre- 
vailed, of  being  watched  over  for  short  and  uncertain 
periods. 

To  all  who  should  be  induced  to  enter  upon  this  lu  t«ti- 
field  of  labour,  the  writer  gives,  in  conclusion,  this  iffec^ouia 
encouraging  assurance  : — '  They  shall  (in  a  very  iKrgi^Mu. 
pleasant  and  fmitfiil  land)  meet  with  a  people  which 
generally  bear  a  great  love  and  respect  to  their 
Ministers;  and  (if  they  behave  themselves  as  be- 
cometh  their  high  calling)  they  shall  find  ready 
help  and  assistance  in  their  needs;  and  (which 
should  be  more  encouraging)  they  will  find  a  people 
which  generally  bear  a  great  love  to  the  stated  con- 
stitutions of  the  Church  of  England,  in  her  govern- 
ment and  publick  worship,  which  gave  us  (who  went 
thither  under  the  late  persecutions  of  it)  the  advan- 
tage of  liberty  to  use  it  constantly  among  them, 
after  the  naval  force  had  reduced  the  Colony  undw 
the  power  (but  never  to  the  obedience)  of  the 
Usurper ;  which  liberty  we  could  not  have  enjoyed, 
had  not  the  people  generally  expressed  a  great  love 
to  it.    And  I  hope  even  this  Tiill  be  consideration 

(Tirginia,  pp.  64,  65),  hu  omit-    is  bore  made  Tor  a  BUbop. 
ted  to  point  out  the  request  which 
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(Dot  of  least  regard)  to  move  jour  Lordship  to  use 
J  all  possible  care,  and  endeavoar  to  supply  Virginia's 
needs  with  sufficient  orthodox  Ministers,  in  the  first 
place,  and  before  any  other  of  our  foreign  Planta- 
tions which  crave  your  help,  because  in  the  lata 
times  of  our  Church's  persecution,  her  people  alone 
cheerfully  and  joyfully  embraced,  encoaiaged,  and 
muntaiDed  the  orthodox  Ministers  that  went  over 
to  them,  in  their  publlck  conformity  to  the  Church 
of  England,  in  her  doctrine,  and  stated  manner  of 
publick  worship  *V 

Such  an  appeal,  addressed  to  such  Prelates  as 
Sheldon  and  Morley,  could  hardly  have  liuled  of 
success,  had  the  times  been  more  propitious.  The 
eTidences,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  of 
Sheldon's  noble  munificence";  and  the  *many  emi- 
nent works  of  charity  and  generosity'  by  which 
Morley's  administration  of  the  Diocese  of  Win- 
chester was  distinguished,  and  which  have  been 
so  gratefully  and  iaithfuUy  acknowledged  by  the 
learned  author  of  the  Origines  Ecclesiasticse,  would 
amply  justify  the  behef,  that,  had  it  been  in  their 
power,  they  would  have  rejoiced  to  help  their  bre- 

*•  Page  22.      In  pasiing  these  'written  with  nncommoD   penpi- 

nbeets   through   the  preu,    I   re-  cnitj  and  vigour,  and  in  ■  spirit  of 

ceived   (roni   Mr.  Charles  Camp-  earnest  benevolence,'  p.  15,  note, 

bell,  of  Virginia,  a  copy  of  hie  In-  I  willingly  avail  niytelf  alao  of  the 

troduction  to  ibe  History  of  that  present   opportUDity   to    acknow- 

Stnte.     I  thankfully  acknowledge  ledge  the  iuterestiDg  and  valuable 

bi)  kiadneuinmakiDgine  a  posses-  Historical    Tracts   which    I   have 

'  ■"'          "        ful  work  i  and,  received   from   the   hands  of  the 


he   hai  noticed  the  above   pan 
phlet.    He  justly  describes  it,  t 
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thren  in  Virginia  ".    But  the  reader  has  only  to  bear    chap. 
in  mind  the  complicated  difficulties  which  were,  at '      ^      ' 
that  same  moment,  exciting  the  fears,  distractiog  the 
energies,  and  irritating  the  passions  of  Englishmen  at 
home ;  and  he  will  not  be  surprised,  howsoever  be 
may  regret,  to  find  that  their  prayer  was  fruitless. 

An  attempt,  indeed,  was  made  to  grant  the  most  AbortiTe 
important  part  of  the  appeal,  namely,  that  which  » <jciid » 
solicited  the  presence  of  a  Bishop  in  Virginia.  The  viisinb. 
nomination  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Murray  to  that 
office  was  actually  declared,  at  one  period  of  Claren- 
don's administration ;  but  the  matter  proceeded  no 
further.  Objections  were  urged,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, against  the  character  of  Murray  himself;  and, 
although  these,  upon  examination,  were  proved  ut- 
terly groundless,  yet  other  difficulties  were  quickly 
raised,  which  had  the  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
design.  Some  have  ascribed  this  result  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Cabal  ministry,  who  succeeded  to  power  after 
the  downfall  of  Clarendon,  and  were  glad  to  thwart 
any  scheme  which  he  had  been  anxious  to  pro- 
mote " ;  others,  to  the  impracticable  character  of  the 
plan  proposed  for  the  endowment  of  the  Bishopric, 
by  which  it  was  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  customs". 

*■  See  Prefece  by  Bingham  to  Dchon,    p.  6,  quote*    Chuidler'ji 

hit  moit  Tahiable  work,  p.  mi.  '  Free  SiHtement,'  as  hit  authority 

in  which  he  bean  witnen  to  the  for  part  of  this  account. 
asaiatance  which   he  had  derived         *"  Archbishop   Seclter'a   Letter 

from   the   library  \ett  by   Bishop  to    Horace   Walpole,   Works,  iv. 

Morley  to  the   Church  of   Win-  501  (ed.  1825).    Amongthe  paper* 

cheater,  for  the   advancemeot  of  in  Lambeth  Library,  ia  one  rofer- 

leaming     among     the     parochial  ring  to  this  aul(ject,  which  will  be 

clergy.  noticed   more    particularly   here- 

**  Gadsden,  in  his  Life  of  Biihop  afler. 
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CHAP.  Neverthele8S,although  thus  disappointed  fora  time, 
^— ^-j: -'  the  words  of  those  men  who  proclaimed  to  England 
JeokjEu.  the  spiritual  destitution  of  her  ColoDies,  did  uot  re- 
turn unto  them  altogether  void.  There  were  manjr, 
in  that  day  of  domestic  strife,  who  remembered,  and 
did  what  they  could  to  remedy,  the  wants  of  their 
countrymen  abroad.  Among  theses  Sir  Leoliue 
(or  Lionel)  Jenkins  claims  a  conspicuous  place.  He 
was  a  native  of  Glamorganshire ;  and,  having  entered 
as  a  member  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  in  1641,  took 
up  arms  in  favour  of  the  King's  cause.  When  that 
cause  was  overthrown,  he  retired,  with  Mansell,  the 
ejected  Principal  of  the  same  College,  to  his  native 
county,  and  there  supported  himself  for  some  time 
by  tuition.  His  adversaries  were  not  long  in  in- 
dieting  him  for  keeping  a  seminary  of  rebellion  and 
sedition;  in  consequence  of  which,  he,  in  1661, 
withdrew,  and  fied  for  temporary  safety  to  Oxford, 
where  he  lived  in  confidential  friendship  with  Fell  and 
Sheldon.  But,  a  second  time,  he  was  compelled  to  flee 
thence,  and  go  beyond  sea  with  his  pupils.  Towards 
the  close  of  Cromwell's  life,  he  returned  to  England, 
living  in  close  retirement,  und^  the  protection  of 
Sir  William  Whitmore,  until  the  Restoration,  when 
he  returned  to  Oxford,  and  was  chosen  Fellow,  and 
afterwards,  in  1671,  upon  the  resignation  of  Mansell, 
Principal  of  Jesus  College ;  which  office  he  retained 
for  only  two  years.  During  his  residence  at  Oxford, 
he  took  an  active  part  not  only  in  matters  relating  to 
his  College,  but  to  the  University  generally,  and 
was  of  great  service  to  Sheldon,  then  Chancellor,  in 
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the  settlement  of  the  Theatre  and  Prioting  Press,  crap. 
erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Archbishop.  During ' — v— ' 
the  same  period  also,  be  was  admitted  an  advocate 
in  Doctors'  CommoDs;  and,  in  1664,  was  appointed 
Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.  Sheldon 
further  conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  Commissary 
and  Official  for  the  Diocese  of  Canterbury.  The 
early  resignation  of  the  headship  of  his  College  was 
caused  by  his  being  appointed  Ambassador  at  Co- 
logne ;  and,  in  1676,  he  again  served,  with  Lord 
Berkeley  and  Sir  William  Temple,  as  Plenipotentiary 
for  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen.  He  was  also  a  Bur- 
gess for  the  University  from  1679  until  the  time 
of  his  death.  In  1680,  he  succeeded  Sir  William 
Coventry  as  Secretary  of  State ;  in  which  capacity, 
we  have  seen,  he  was  instrumental  in  forwarding  the 
safe  settlement  of  the  French  Protestant  refugees 
in  Jamaica*'.  He  retained  the  office  of  Secretary 
until  1684,  when  he  was  displaced  by  Godolpbin ; 
and  died,  September  1, 1686,  a  few  months  after  the 
accession  of  James  the  Second  ". 

The  many  important  offices  which  he  had  held,  H"  *"1- 
and  the  earnest  and  iaithful  spirit  with  which  be 
ever   laboured  to    discharge    them,    had  impressed 
Sir  Leoline  Jenkins  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  neces- 
sity of  securing,  for  the  Fleets  and  Plantations  of 

"  See  p.  485,  ante.  line;  but,  neTerthcleM,  felt  great 

"  Wjrnoe'a  Life  of  Jenkim,  i.  r«ipect  for  him,  and  it  wu  mainljr 

i — il. )  Tcniple'i  Worb,  ii.  332 —  at  hia  solicitation  that  Jenkins  was 

Ml  )  Burnel'i  Ova  Times,  ii.  17.  appointed  Secretary.     Burnet  re- 

245.  431.     Temple   amused  him-  presents  him  as  'a  man  of  an  ei- 

aelf  somelimea  with  descrihinfr  tlie  emplsrv     life,    and     considerably 

anxious  puDctiliousneBs  oF  Sir  Leo-  learnea,  but  dull  and  slow.' 
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XTiiL  Snglaiii^'  &  larger  amount  of  spiritaal  help  than  bad 
'  - — '  bitherto  been  provided  for  them ;  and  bia  long  and 
intimate  connexion  with  Oxford  bad  naturallj  led  him 
to  regard  that  University,  as  one  source  from  which 
that  assistance  could  be  derived.  With  this  view, 
he  had  besought  the  King  to  *  authorize  that  two 
additional  Fellowships  be  founded  and  endowed  in ' 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  *  with  such  allowance  and 
maintenance  as  the  other  Fellows  respectively  have, 
or  might  have.  And,  therefore,  under  his  Majesty's 
leave,' — I  here  recite  the  d^cription  of  his  Will,  as  it 
is  given  by  Wynne, — 'he  did  devise  and  bequeath 
out  of  the  said  estates,  such  salaries  and  allowances 
to  the  said  additional  Fellowships,  as  any  of  the  other 
sixteen  have,  or  may  have ;  and  that  they  should  be 
admitted  to  all  other  advantages,  offices,  and  privi- 
leges, that  by  the  Statutes  or  practice  of  the  College 
are,  or  may  be,  claimed,  by  any  of  the  said  Fellows 
already  founded  or  endowed. 

'  And  since  he  owed  (under  God)  all  that  he  was, 
and  all  that  be  had,  to  the  Boyal  goodness  and 
bounty  of  His  late  Majesty,  and  His  Majesty  that 
then  was;  he  humbly  besought,  that  the  first  of 
those  Fellows,  and  his  successors,  may  be  known 
and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Scholar  and 
Alamnus  of  King  Charles  II.;  the  other,  and  bis 
successors,  by  tfae  name  of  the  Scholar  and  Alumnus 
of  King  James  II. ;  and  that  they  may  be  under 
an  indispensable  obligation  to  take  upon  them  Holy 
Orders  of  Priesthood,  so  soon  as,  by  the  Constitu- 
tions of  this  Church  and  the  laws  of  this  Realm, 
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they  shall  be  capable  of  thera  ;  anti  afterwards  that  chap. 
they  go  out  to  sea,  Id  His  Msyesty's  Fleet,  when ' — ^-^ 
they,  or  either  of  them,  are  thereuoto  summoned  by 
the  Lord  High  Admiral.  If  they  refiiae  to  take 
Orders,  or  refuse  or  delay  to  obey  such  summons, 
then  their  places  to  be  ipso  facto  void,  and  others 
to  be  chosen  in  their  room,  as  if  they  were  naturally 
dead.  And,  in  case  there  be  do  use  of  their  service 
at  sea,  and  they  be  called  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
London  for  the  time  being,  to  go  into  any  of  His 
Majesty's  foreign  Plantations,  there  to  take  upon 
them  a  cure  of  souls,  and  exercise  the  ministerial 
function,  under  his  Lordship's  direction  and  obedi- 
ence, ajid  they  refuse  or  delay  to  go,  then  their 
place  or  places  to  be  immediately  void,  and  supply'd 
by  a  new  election. 

'  And  to  the  end  they  may  not  be  without  some 
special  encouragement,  in  regard  of  the  extraordinary 
obligation  and  duty  they  are  to  be  under ;  he  fur- 
ther besought  His  Majesty,  in  his  Letters  Patent  of 
foundation,  to  order  and  direct  the  said  Principal, 
Fellows,  and  Scholars  for  the  time  being,  to  allow 
them  respectively  as  full  salaries  as  any  other  of 
their  degree,  notwithstanding  their  absence,  so  long 
as  they  shall  be  either  in  the  Fleet  or  Plantations, 
and  be  certified  by  the  Lord  High  Admiral  and  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  London  respectively,  that  they  have 
been  in  the  said  service,  and  have  behaved  them- 
selves in  all  things  as  became  them.  And  that  His 
Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  declare,  in  bis  said 
Letters  Patent,  that,  during  their  absence,  they  are 
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CHAP,  in  oheguio  Domini  Regis,  and  consequently  intitled 
' — ^ — '  to  all  benefits  and  adrantages,  as  if  tbey  had  been 
actually  resident  in  the  College.  And  for  their 
further  encouragement,  over  and  above  the  allow- 
ance that  they  are  to  receive  equally  with  the  other 
Fellows,  be  devised  the  sum  of  20/.  a  year  apiece  to 
be  paid  to  tbe  said  two  additional  Fellows,  or  tbeir 
order  respectively,  while  they  are,  and  pro  raid  of 
tbe  time  of  their  being,  actually  in  either  of  tbe 
said  services  (due  certificate  being  first  produced  to 
that  effect).  But  no  person  to  be  chosen  full  Fellow, 
after  tbe  year  of  bis  probation,  into  either  of  tbe  said 
two  Fellowships,  till  he  is  actually  in  Holy  Orders 
of  Priesthood ;  and  that  be  be  a  native  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Landaff,  or  St.  David's;  and  that  among 
them,  a  first  respect  be  bad,  ceteris  pariius,  to  those 
bred  at  Cowbridge  School. 

'  When  tbe  said  two  Fellowships  should  be  founded 
and  endowed,  he  directed  that  then  two  of  the  three 
Exhibitioners  fromCowbridgeSchool  aforementioned, 
should  be  taken  and  reputed  new  additional  Scholars 
of  tbe  House,  equally  with  the  other  sixteen,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes ;  and  that  the  said  two  addi- 
tional Felioira,  and  their  successors,  should  be  chosen 
out  of  them  preferably  to  all  others,  if  they  be  equal 
with  the  other  candidates  ".' 

Of  tbe  arrangements,  which  have  now  been  for 
some  time  in  progress,  to  secure  to  our  Church  in 
the  Colonies  the  full  benefit  of  the  provision  thus 

**  Wynne'!  Life  of  Sir  Leoline  Jenkiiu,  I.  Iiri.  Ixvii. 
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plainly  designed  for  them  by  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  I  crap. 
cannot  here  speak,  as  I  had  hoped  to  have  done. ' — ^— ^ 
The  matter  la  atill  pending ;  and,  until  it  be  formally 
decided,  the  expression  of  any  private  opinion  upon  it 
would  be  useless  and  unjust.  It  is  only  left  for  me  to 
hope  that  it  may  be  brou^t  speedily  to  a  satis&ctory 
conclusion ;  and  that  the  Prelate,  who  now  presides 
over  the  See  of  London,  and  who  is  especially  bound 
to  see  that  justice  be  done  in  this  matter,  may  find 
in  such  an  issue  another  testimony  of  the  success, 
with  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  bless  his  unwearied 
efforts,  in  extending  the  ministrations  of  our  Church 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Aleanwhile,  the  pious  designs  of  the  founder  of  TheUoiTcr- 
these  Fellowships  were  promoted  in  various  ways.  Engiuui. 
A  kindred  feeling  with  his  own  animated  the  hearts 
of  many  of  the  clergy  and  lay  members  of  oar  Church, 
in  that  day ;  and  one  main  result  of  their  united 
prayers  and  counsel  was  the  institution  of  those  two 
Societies,  which  have  ever  since  been  employed, — and 
never  more  effectively  than  at  the  present  time, — as 
the  chief  instruments  to  communicate  the  knowledge 
of  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  ordinances  of  His 
Church,  throughout  the  British  Empire.  But,  before 
we  advert  more  particularly  to  that  part  of  our 
history,  it  is  important,  to  observe,  that  the  self-same 
channels,  namely,  tlie  Universities  of  our  land, — 
through  which,  in  the  instance  above  cited,  the 
attempt  was  made  to  draw  ever  fresh  supplies  of 
spiritual  health  and  strength  for  the  benefit  of  our 
*Fleetsand  Plantations,' — were  then  contemplated  by 
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CHAP,    maoy  more  with  like  feelinin  of  affectionate  anxiety 

XVIII.  J  o  J 

< — ^-^  and  hope.  Thus,  for  instance,  writes  Dr.  Josiafa  Wood- 
ward,— in  his '  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress 
of  tbe  Religioos  Sodeties  in  the  City  of  London,' 
published  in  1701,— of  the  efforts  which,  for  some 
years  prior  to  that  date,  bad  been  made  '  for  Reforma- 
tion of  Manners :'  *  I  am  informed  that  some  par- 
ticular methods  which  have  been  very  serviceable  to 
Religion,  have  likewise  been  eodeaToured  by  several 
worthy  persons  in  our  UniTersities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  And  it  will  always  be  the  prayer  of 
good  men,  that  these  ancient  and  (amons  Nurseries 
of  Piety  and  Learning,  may,  by  tbe  good  discipline 
and  careful  conduct  of  their  Students,  especially  those 
designed  for  Holy  Orders,  ever  render  themselves 
renowned  in  tbe  world.  That  irom  tbem  the  Palaces 
of  Princes,  the  Retinue  of  Ambassadors,  and  the 
Families  of  Noblemen,  together  with  our  Fleets  and 
Foreign  Factories,  may  have  a  continual  supply  of 
devout  and  learned  Chaplains ;  and  that  our  Parishes, 
both  at  home  and  in  our  Plantations,  may  thence  de- 
rive a  constant  succession  of  pious  uid  laborious  Pas- 
tors, who  may  effectually  refute  error,  extirpate  vice, 
recommend  piety,  and  restore  tbe  Divine  honour  and 
authority  of  our  most  blessed  Beli^on,  and  that  the 
Testimonials  of  these  celebrated  seats  of  Learning 
may  every  where  be  esteemed  as  the  most  sacred 
credentials  of  persons  of  the  best  characters  and 
accomplishments.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  efforts  of  these  fiimous  Universities,  to  retrieve 
the  primitive  vigour  of  our  Religion,  would  excel 
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all  that  has  been  already  done  of  the  like  tendencT    chap. 

X.        J.X.         sty  ""I- 

by  others  ".  ' — . — • 

Who  13  there,  that  wishes  peace  to  our  Jerusalem,  Theciumi 

,  ,  of  her  Colo- 

■Who  would  not  renew  such  prayers,  and  rejoice  to  ni«  "pon 
Bee  them  realized?  It  is  a  consideration,  fitted 
above  all  others  to  quicken  and  sustain  the  vigilance 
of  those  who  have  the  rule  in  our  Universities,  and 
to  restrain  the  waywardness  and  stimulate  the  zeal  of 
all  entrusted  to  their  charge,  to  feel  that  the  highest 
destinies  of  England  are,  even  now,  in  their  keep- 
ing ;  and  that  the  character  which  her  Church  shall 
bear,  in  future  ages,  and  to  the  furthest  confines  of 
the  earth,  depends  mainly  upon  the  impressions 
which  she,  at  this  day,  receives  in  'these  ancient 
and  famous  Nurseries  of  Piety  and  Learning.'  Every 
eflTort,  therefore,  which  is  made  to  lift  up  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  those  now  sheltered  within  them  to  a 
consciousness  of  their  deep  responsibilities,  and  to 
spread  before  them  the  view  of  those  vast  and 
distant  and  varied  fields  of  labour  into  which  they 
shall  hereafter  be  invited  to  enter,  is  a  step  which 
we  should  gratefully  welcome,  and  bid  it  God  speed. 
I  believe  that  even  the  few  and  scanty  glimpses  of 
those  regions,  which  were  caught,  amid  the  rivalries 
of  academic  study,  in  the  be^nning  of  the  present 
century,  were  not  without  their  benefit ;  fiar  they 
awakened  new  thoughts  of  holy  resolution,   new 

"  Woodward'*  Account,  &c.  pp.  malter  of  this  book,  that  it  passed 
57,  68.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  interest  through  six  editions  in  a  few  yean 
existed  at  that  time  in  the  subject-    alter  its  first  publication. 
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CHAP,  hopes  of  glorious  triumph  ".  And  if,  in  later  years, 
' — . — '  a  broader  and  clearer  view  baa  been  given  of  them ;  if 
the  student  ia  now  encouraged  to  regard  with  greater 
attention  the  differing  tribes  and  countries  of  the  East; 
todetecttbesubtle  fallacies  of  Hindu  idolatry;  and  to 
gain  an  insight  into  the  structure  of  that  language, 
which,  although  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  the  vehicle 
of  thought  among  existing  Hindus,  is  nevertheless 
the  source  of  nearly  all  their  spoken  dialects,  and  the 
treasure-houM  of  their  religion,  their  laws,  their  lite- 
rature " ;  iC  moreover,  he  has  heard  the  voice  of  the 
Preacher  addressing  him,  in  a  series  of  Lectures, 
valuable  alike  for  the  extent  of  research,  the  sound- 
ness of  argument,  and  the  faithful  eaniestiiess  of 
appeal  which  they  exhibit " ;  and,  further,  if  pro^ 
vision  has  been  made,  that,  from  this  time  forward, 
a  Sermon  upon  the  subject  of  'Church  Extension 
over  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  of  the  British 

**  Witoeu  the  prim  given  br  the  Ooip«1  through  misuontrj  ex- 

Dr.  Bucbaaaa  to  each  of  the  Uni-  ertinng  m  ledia,  sod  other  parti  of 

Teniti«*,  in  1B05,  and  the  valuable  tbe  heathen  world  ;  and  the  ididb 

reaulli   ot  which    are   Mill  to  be  which  have  been  lately  iTanamitted 

traced  in  PBanoc'i  Dinertatioa  on  to  both  UniTeraitiM,  from  an  un- 

the    Propegation   of   Chriatianitj  known  bene&ctor,  hj  the  hands  of 

In  Alio,  and  the  noble  pi>em  of  Mr.  the  present  Biihop  of  Calcntta,  for 

Chariei  Grant,  now  Lord  Gleaelg,  the  writera  of  the  best  EsMji  on 

on  tbe  Restoration  of  Learning  m  the  Refutation  of  Hinduitm,  are 

the  Eut.  the   encouragementa  to  whidi   I 

•*  The  recent  inititution  of  the  refer. 

Boden  Profenonhip  of  Sanscrit  '^TheBamptonLectDrea.preach- 

at  Oxford  1  of  the    priie  (as«o-  ed  in    1843,  by  Dr.  Grant,  now 

ciated  with  the  honoured  name  of  Archdeacon    of   SL   Alban'a,  on 

Sir  Peregrine  Maitland)  pcriodi-  *  The  past  and  prospective  eiten> 

callj  giTCn  at  Cambridge  for  an  aion  of  the  Gospel  hj  misnona  to 

EiiglisQ   EsssT  on  aome    aubject  the  heathen.' 
connected  wJU)  the  propagation  of 
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Empire'  shall  be  delivered  firom  the  Pulpit  of  each  chap. 
University  every  year,  which  shall  solemnly  and  ' — *— -• 
affectionately  remind  her  members  of  the  duty  in- 
cumbent upon  them  io  this  matter '*;'  it  is  evident 
that  iresh  avenues  are  hereby  opened  through 
which,  under  the  guidance  of  God's  Holy  Spirit, 
high  thoughts  of  noble  enterprise  shall  hereafter 
find  access  to  many  a  heart  which  will  not  rest  until 
they  be  accomplished.  Nay,  the  work  has  been  for 
years  begun,  and  we  can  track  its  rapid,  its  success- 
ful, progress.  la  our  own  day  and  generation,  we  can 
count  up  the  names  of  some  of  the  choicest  sous  whom 
our  Universities  have  nurtured,  whose  spirits  have 
been,  and  are,  kindled  with  the  fire  of  this  zeal ;  and 
the  strongest  energies  of  whose  youthful,  or  matured, 
manhood  have  been  devoted  to  thiscause.  Cambridge, 
for  instance,  clothed  Henry  Martyn  with  her  brightest 

"  Mr.  Mkrkland, — who  wu  for  and  the  means  for  aceomplUblng' 

manvjeariTreaaareroftheSociety  it  were  placed  at  his  diapoHl  bjr 

rortDePropagationoftbeGoapelin  another  friend.   Mr.  Markland  baa 

Foreign PBrts.andwhoitillrejoicn  lince  made  the  like  propoulto  the 

to  labour  in  thia  and  eTfiry  othsr  Univeraitj'  of  Cambridge  ;  and,oa 

kindred  worli  orCbrittiaa  Jote, —  the  9th  of  Februarj',  in  the  pre- 

propoMd  the  endownient  for  thia  lent  year,  the  Grarnwaspaitsea  by 

Sermon  to  tie  UniTcnltf  of  Ox-  the  Senate  that  the  Sermon  should 

fordinthecoiir«eoflBatyear(IBi7).  be  preached  'onauch  Sunday  of 

The  Hebdomadal  Board,  at  their  full  Term,  and  by  loch  Preacher  ai 

Meeting-  on  the  lat  of  November,  the  V ire- Chancellor,  fur  the  time 

agreed  to  accept  the  propoaal.  and  being,  ahali  appoint.'  In  the  letter, 

to  appropriate  the  afternoon  lenn  announcing  to  Mr.  Markland  thia 

of  Tnnily  Sunday  in  each  year  to  acceptance  of  hit  propoaal,  the  as- 

the  delivery  of  the  Sermon.     The  aurance  was  also  given  of  the  ayiR* 

Preacheriaappointedby  the  Vice-  pathy  felt  by  the   Uuivenity  in 

Chancellor ;  and  the  firat  Sermon  the  important  ot^ect  which  he  waa 

wai  preached  laat  Trinity  Sunday,  aodesirouitopromute.  Thareader 

The  auggeation,  which  led  to  thia  will  find  aome  other  particulan 

•rransement,  was  ori^nally  made  coDoected  with  thia  matter  in  the 

to  Mr.  MarkhuKl  by  the  pretent  Cdonial  Church  Chronicle,  i.  2S8. 
Biahop  of  Barbadot,  Dr.  Parry, 

pp2 
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^^j^p.  lionoQTB,  as  he  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  life ;  bat 
' — ■ — '  brighter  far  was  the  b^o  which  gathered  roond  him, 
in  the  sequel  of  his  brief  career,  when, — as  the  ated- 
fast  man  of  God,  the  faithful  I^tor,  the  self-denying 
Missionaiy,  the  translator  of  Holj  Scripture  and  the 
Church's  Liturgy  into  the  chief  vernacular  languages 
of  the  East,  the  patient  and  bold  confessor  of  Chris- 
tian truth  in  the  midst  of  Mahomedan  conclaves, 
— he,  with  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  counted 
**  alt  things  bat  loss  for  the  excellency  of  Christ  Jesus" 
his  "Lord;"  and  ** being  dead,  yet  speaketh"." 
So  likewise  he,  who,  from  the  same  UniTersity, 
drew  forth  those  stores  of  learning  which  he  has  em- 
bodied in  a  work,  that  is  justly  ranked  among  the 
first  of  those  which  bare  augmented  the  scholarship 
and  enriched  the  theology  of  our  land,  in  the.  present 
age  '*,  has  yet  left  a  treasure  behind  him,  a  hundred- 
fold more  precious,  in  the  record  of  that  nnbeoding 
constancy  with  which  be  discharged  the  functions  of 
the  first  Bishop  of  our  Church,  throughout  our  vast 
Indian  Empire.  And,  who  was  the  first  to  follow  the 
path  which  Middleton  thus  opened  ?  Was  it  not  he 
whom  Oxford,  above  all  her  sons,  most  delighted  to 
honour;  and  the  greatness  of  whose  fame  is  testified 
by  the  suflErages  of  all  who  have  ever  beard,  and 
hearing,  have  loved, — as  they  could  not  fail  to  love, 
■ — the  name,  and  person,  of  Reginald  Heber  ?  And 
that  which  has  enshrined  his  memory  within  their 

*■  Phil.  lii.  8.  Heb.  li.  4.  hanced  by  tbe  obwrratioiM  whicb 

*■  Th«    value  or   Multneton'a  tbe  lamented  Hu^h  JaisBa  Knee 

Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article  hat  prefixed  to  bis  eicellent  ediiioo 

been,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  eo-  of  tbe  work,  ia  1839. 
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wlieo,  irom  the  rostrum  and  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  '~ 
crowded  theatre,  he  recited,  in  verses  worthy  of  such 
a  theme,  the  glories  and  the  woes  of  Palestine ;  or  of 
his  inftueuce  in  later  years,  when,  from  the  academic 
pulpit,  he  announced  the  message  of  his  heavenly 
Lord,  in  terms  which  chastened,  instructed,  quickened 
the  spirits  of  those  who,  with  breathless  attention, 
there  listened  to  him.  It  was  not  the  consciousness 
only  of  the  many  gifts  and  graces  which  won  for 
him,  whithersoever  he  turned,  the  affections  alike  of 
the  lowly  and  the  great,  of  the  unlearned  and  the  wise, 
— his  ardent  piety,  his  unwearied  charity,  his  rich 
acquirements,  his  vivid  &ncy,  his  cheeriiil  temper, 
his  gentle  demeanour,  bis  persuasive  converse, — all 
which  could  give  the  world  assurance  of  the  poet, 
the  scholar,  the  theologian,  the  Christian  pastor,  the 
afiectioaate  and  sted&st  friend.  Yet,  was  there  a 
gift  in  him,  the  remembrance  of  which  comes  home 
more  vividly  to  the  mind  than  that  of  any  other, — 
even  the  obedience,  with  which  he  turned  from  all  the 
enjoyments  of  hom%  and  the  prospects  of  honour,  in 
his  native  England,  to  exercise  the  duties  of  Bishop 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  her  Eastern  Empire. 
The  noblest  work  in  which  he  was  eager  to  be  engaged 
was  'to  preach  to  the  natives  of  India  in  their  own 
language;'  the  highest  distinction  to  which  he 
aspired  was  that  'of  being  considered  the  Mis- 
810NABY'  of  Christian  truth,  to  the  heathen  in  that 
country,  and  to  the  Church  within  its  borders  over 
which  he  was  set  in  authority.-    His  expression  of 
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le  last  which  trembl 
-'  vhen,  amid  prsTers  and  teare,  he  bade  &rewell  to 
the  spiritual  rulers,  uid  presbyters,  and  laj'tnembere 
of  the  Church,  at  their  solemn  meeting  " ;  and  all 
his  best  energies  were  employed  to  realize  it.  And, 
what  though  its  realization  were  not  fiiUy  granted  ? 
**  Yet  surely,"  he  might  say, — although  in  a  sense  sub- 
ordinate to  that  which  attaches  to  the  words  in  the 
Prophetic  Volume, — "  my  judgment  is  with  the  Lord, 
and  my  work  with  my  God."  His  sun  went  down, 
indeed,  **  while  it  was  yet  day  ** ;"  but  the  beams  of 
its  reflected  ligbt  still  linger  upon  the  horizon  of 
those  br-off  climes,  to  animate  and  guide  all  who 
shall  there  be  found  walking  in  the  same  path  of 
holiness  with  him. 

And  the  chain  of  cheering  testimony  stops  not  here. 
The  nunes  of  others  who  followed  Heber  are  en- 
rolled in  the  annals  of  academic  fiune :  but  a  more 
distinguished  seal  has  been  set  upon  them  as  Bishops 
of  the  Indo-British  Church.  And  he,  wlto  is  now 
the  Metropolitan  of  that  Church,  bears,  in  his  own 
person,  signal  evidence  to  this  &ct.  Appearing  upon 
the  same  day  with  Heber,  aa  the  graduate  prizeman 
in  the  rostrum  of  the  Oxford  tbeatre,  and  sharing 
with  him  the  plaudits  of  that  assembly " ;  and,  like 


"  Heber*!  Antwer  to  the  Vale-  nlled  for  India, 

dictory  Address  of  the  Society  for  "  tsa.  xUx.  4.    Jer,  i».  9, 

PromotiD^  Chriitian  KnawledKe.  "  The  prize  for  the  Enfrlish  Enar 

(SennoDS  in  India,  p.  xixvi.)  The  on '  Cdduddd  Seme'  by  Daoiel  Wil- 

Special  General  Meeting  at  which  mo,  the    preteot    BUhop  uf  Cal- 

tbete   Addreaiei  were   detiTered  cntta,  and  that  for  the  Poem  of 

wat  held    June    13,    182S;    and,  '  Paleitine'  by  Heber,  were  both 

three  daya  afterwanli,  the  Biahop  gain^  1°  ^^^  auae  year,  IBOS. 
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him,  having  gained  in  later  years  a  conspicuous  rank  ^^^'^ 
amoDg  the  clergy  of  the  Church  in  this  land ;  he  has, ' — - — ' 
in  obedience  to  the  call  of  God's  good  providence, 
left  all  that  men  esteem  so  precious  in  the  society 
of  friends  and  kindred, — end  in  few  cases  could  such 
a  sacrifice  have  been  greater  than  in  hia  own, — and 
has  gone  forth,  not  counting  his  "  life  dear  unto " 
himself,  "  80  that "  he  may  "  finlBh"  his  "  course  with 
joy,  and  the  ministry  which  "  he  has  "  received  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God  ■' ."  For  a  longer  period  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors,—even  more  than  sixteen  years, — has  be 
sustained — and  long  may  he  be  still  enabled  to  sus- 
tain ! — the  charge  which  rests  upon  him  in  the  East, 
The  unwearied  preacher  of  the  Word  of  righteous- 
ness, the  intrepid  champion  of  the  truth,  the  up- 
holder of  the  weak,  the  comforter  of  the  afflicted, 
the  reprover  of  the  wayward,  the  zealous  promoter 
of  every  plan  by  which  the  glory  of  God  can  be 
advanced,  the  munificent  founder  of  tbe  Cathedral 
and  first  Cathedral  Chapter  in  Calcutta, — in  a  word, 
the  vigilant  and  iaithful  shepherd  of  the  flock 
of  Christ  entrusted  to  his  hands,  feeding  them,  and 
"  taking  the  oversight  thereof,  not  by  constraint,  but 
willingly"," — is  there  exhibited  to  our  view  in  Bishop 
Wilson.  Ever  must  his  name  be  held  in  grateful 
reverence,  as  among  the  foremost  of  that  goodly 
band  which,  nurtured  in  the  Universities  of  England, 
has  gone  forth  to  proclaim,  to  the  remotest  quarters 
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'  ntance. 

We  repeat,  it  is  a  goodly  baod  which  has  Urns 
gone  forth.  Let  the  reader  direct  his  glance  to  the 
other  Dioceses  in  India,  and  Ceylon,  in  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  South  of  Africa;  and  then  let 
him  torn  to  contemplate  the  Dioceses  in  our  West 
Indian  Islands  and  Guiana,  of  Montreal  andTorontc^ 
of  Nova  Scotia,  Fredericton,  and  Newfoundland;  and 
he  will  find  among  the  Bishops,  or  suhordinate  clergy 
of  onr  Church,  labouring  in  those  different  lands, 
men  who  have  gained  the  highest  honours  in  the 
Schools  or  Senate  House;  who  have  earned  the  more 
blessed  distinction  of  faithfiil  pastors  in  the  villages 
and  towns  of  England;  who  have  rejoiced  to  devote 
the  best  of  their  strength  to  do  the  work  of  God, 
in  fields  where  the  toil  is  most  arduous  and  the 
labourers  most  few ;  and  who  have  departed,  bearing 
with  them  the  blessings  and  the  prayers  of  multi- 
tudes, who  here  "  esteem  them  very  highly  in  love 
for  their  work's  sake  "." 

Meanwhile,  their  departure  has  not  made  the  work, 
which  remains  to  be  done  at  home,  more  difficult 
On  the  contrary,  it  supplies  the  strongest  evidence 
to  show  that  the  instruments,  designed  for  the  exe- 
cution of  that  work,  are  themselves  likewise  increas- 
ing in  numbers  and  in  strength.  For  they  who  thus 
leave  their  native  country,  and  they  who  remain 
within  it«  are  all  members  of  the  same  body.    And, 
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since  tbe  energy  of  any  one  member  is  a  proof  tliat 
the  life-blood,  whicb  sustains  it,  is  circulating  through  "■ 
the  heart  with  regular  and  healthful  impulse,  it  fol- 
lows, that,  all  the  members,  which,  by  Tirtue  of  their 
union  with  the  body  and  with  each  other,  draw  their 
vitality  irom  the  same  source,  must  share,  in  some 
degree,  the  same  healthful  influence.  **  Whether  one 
member  sufFer,  all  the  members  suifer  with  it ;  or  one 
member  be  honoured,  all  the  members  rejoice  with 
it "."  The  Church  Domestic  and  the  Church  Colo- 
nial cannot  be  separated.  They  "are  one  body  in 
Clirist "."  Animated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  nou- 
rished by  the  same  food,  the  secret  of  their  strength, 
or  of  their  decay,  is  revealed  in  each  alike,  and  at  the 
same  time.  They  stand,  or  fall,  together.  The  spec- 
tacle, therefore,  of  our  brethren  thus  faithfully  de- 
voting themselves  to  the  service  of  their  God  and 
Saviour,  in  distant  lands,  we  hail  as  a  testimony  to 
prove,  that,  in  spite  of  all  our  present  difficulties, 
their  spirit  is  largely  shared  by  tbe  ministers  and 
lay-members  of  the  Church  at  home.  Their  example 
strengthens  and  upholds  that  spirit :  it  bids  those, 
who  are  already  engaged  in  the  same  sacred  calling, 
"stir  up"  with  greater  earnestness  the  "gift  of  God 
which  is  in"  them ".  It  summons  also  fresh  com- 
panions to  their  side ;  and  cheers  all  onward  with 
the  prospect  of  wider,  speedier,  more  glorious  con- 


Let  not  the  reader  regard  this  as  a  needless 
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CHAP,  digrefnon  5t>iii  the  nairatiTe  which  we  were  pat- 
' — V — •  sning.  It  is  an  anticipation,  indeed,  of  facts  which 
will  require  to  be  detailed,  with  greater  minuteness, 
hereafter ;  but,  it  has  been  made,  for  the  purpose  of 
confirming  what  has  been  before  said,  with  reference 
to  the  earliest  appeals  made  to  our  Univernties,  in 
behalf  of  our  foreif^  possessions.  The  cry  for  help, 
which  came  from  Virginia,  at  the  beginning  of 
Charles  the  Second's  reign,  was  directed,  we  have 
seen,  especially  towards  our  Uniyeisities.  Others, 
who  heard  that  ciy,  and  sought  to  relieve  the  wants 
to  which  it  bore  witness,  looked  also  to  our  Univer* 
sities  as  the  source  from  which  their  help  was  to  be 
obtained '";  and  the  seventeenth  century  did  not 
close,  before  some  direct  and  palpable  results  of 
such  appeals  were  made  manifest  True,  the  pro- 
gress of  those  first  results  was  afterwards  hindered ; 
and  the  appeals,  which  gave  rise  to  them,  were  made, 
in  a  great  measure,  abortive.  Nevertheless,  the  mes- 
sage, thus  delivered,  has  not  returned  void  unto  Him 
that  sent  it.  The  secret  of  that  blessed  sympathy, 
which  rejoices  to  give  help  to  those  that  need  it,  has 
not  been  forfeited.  The  seed,  ftlthough  it  has  lain 
dormant,  is  not  extinct,  in  those  *  ancient  and  famous 
Nurseries  of  Piety  and  Learning.'  The  facts,  which 
have  been  just  adverted  to,  prove  that  it  has  sprung 
up^  has  borne,  and  is  hearing,  fruit  in  the  East,  in  the 
South,  and  in  the  West  And,  with  the  grateful 
recollection  of  these  before  us,  let  us  return,  and 

"  See  pp.  us.  S1&,  ante. 
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tnark  the  trials  to  which  the  Church,  in  our  Trans-   chap. 
atlantic  Colooies,  was  exposed,  in  an  earlier  day.         > — ^— ^ 

The  prayer  of  the  Church  in  Virginia,  urged  Tiiginw, 
though  it  was  in  terms  of  such  affecUng  truth,  soon 
after  the  King  had  heen  restored  to  his  throne,  and 
supported  hy  the  personal  representations  of  the 
most  zealous  among  her  clergy,  met  not  with  the 
answer  which  it  deserved.  No  such  cold  neglect 
followed  other  petitions,  which  were  pushed  forward 
hy  favourites  of  the  Court,  for  their  private  advan- 
tage, in  the  same  province.  On  the  contrary,  a 
most  lavish  giant,  embracing  the  whole  territory  of 
Virginia,  and  carrying  with  it  most  absolute  and 
ample  privileges,  was  bestowed,  by  Charles,  for  a 
term  of  thirty-one  years,  upon  Lords  Arlington  and 
Culpepper,  in  1673  ".  Among  the  various  powers 
secured  to  them  by  this  instrument,  may  be  men- 
tioned (with  reference  to  our  present  subject)  that 
of  erecting  '  parrishes,  churches,  coUedges,  chappells, 
firee  schools,  alms  houses,'  &C.,  and  endowing  them 
'  with  lands,  tenements,  goods,  and  chatties,  at  their 
iree  will  and  pleasure:' — also,  that  of  being  *sole 
and  absolute  patrons  of  all  and  every  Church  and 
Churches  already  built,  or  hereafter  to  be  built,  and 
endowed  within  those  rejpons  ;'~and  of  nominating 
and  presenting  '  able  and  fitt  persons  to  be  incum- 

'■  EvelfD,  in  hu   Memoirs,  de-  of  Lord  Arliuglon  u  plunj^  into 

Mribet  Lord  Culpepper  ai  lilting  debt  exceed ioglj','  Iotihe'  '  to  hara 

with  himself  ind  oihen,  u  Com-  all  tbingi,  rich,  polite,  uidpriace];,' 

mlMonen  of  Trade  ind   Plant*-  and 'the  best  bred  and courtljpei^ 

tioiM,  ia  1671,  at  the  Eari  of  Brii-  Km  bit  Majeily  hta  about  bin.'  ii. 

lol't  houw,  in  Queeo-itreet,  Lin-  842.  431,  432. 
aoln'i  Ion  Fieldi.     Hs  alio  ip«aka 
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CHAP,  bents  of  tbe  said  churches,  and  masters  of  the  said 
' — - — '  colledges,  and  ffree  schools  ".'  This  grant  was  most 
distasteful  to  the  Virginians,  who  sent  home  agents 
to  procure  its  repeal;  but  they  could  obtain  no 
remedy.  A  fresh  Charter,  indeed,  was  promised; 
bat  when,  after  many  delays,  it  was  obtained,  it 
proyed  to  be  little  more  than  a  declaration  of  the 
dependence  of  the  Colony  upon  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land. In  1681,  Arlington  conveyed  all  his  interest 
under  the  ahore  grant  to  Culpepper ;  and  the  latter 
nobleman  afterwards  assigned  bis  whole  estate  in 
the  premises  unto  the  King  ".  But  this  was  merely 
shifting  the  burden  from  one  shoulder  to  another; 
it  was  no  mitigation,  or  removal,  of  it.  And  the 
discontent  caused  by  such  treatment,  added  to 
the  grievances  which  many  of  the  Virginians  suf- 
fered, was  no  doubt  the  secret  cause  of  the  suc- 
cess which  attended  the  first  outbreak  of  Bacon's 
insurrection  ". 
tJndn  Cut-  I  have  already  stated,  that,  upon  the  retirement 
'*"*'■  of  Berkeley  from  Vir^nia,  Jefferys  was  appointed 
his  successor.  Upon  the  death  of  Jefferys,  in  1678, 
Sir  Henry  Chicheley, — who  had  long  been  in  the 
province,  revered  not  less  on  account  of  his  virtues 
than  his  years, — succeeded  to  the  office  of  deputy, 
and  continued  to  fill  it  until  Lord  Culpepper,  who 
had  been  appointed  lieutenant-governor  by  Charles 
as  far  back  as  the  year  1675,  arrived  in  1680,  to 
exercise  his  authority  in  person ;  and,  even  after  that 

"  HentDg,  iL  574.  ^  Ib'td.  522.  "  See  p.  &5S,  anU. 
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unfrequeotly  happened,  Cbicfaelej  acted  as  deputy  ". '" 
Culpepper  found  tranquillity  restored  in  the  pro- 
vince ;  and  the  ample  powers  of  pardon  with  which 
be  was  invested,  enabled  bim  with  greater  ease  to 
remove  any  discontents  which  might  have  remained 
after  the  insurrection  of  Bacon.  He  carried  with 
him  also  Instructions  precisely  similar  to  those  which 
have  been  already  noticed  in  the  case  of  Berkeley, 
with  respect  to  Church  matters " ;  and  thus,  as  &r 
as  outward  appearances  could  give  hope  of  happiness 
under  his  government,  there  was  good  reason  to 
cherish  it.  But  his  greedy  and  rapacious  spirit 
brought  misery  upon  the  Colony,  and  disgrace  upon 
himself;  and,  as  for  the  Instructions  entrusted  to 
him  upon  Church  matters, — enforced  as  they  were 
by  the  extraordinary  powers  contained  in  the  royal 
grant,  adverted  to  above, — it  was  a  mockery  of 
religion  to  find  such  a  man  invested  with  any  autho- 
rity for  such  an  end  ".  But  his  course  was  brief. 
Eager  to  escape  from  the  irksomeness  of  a  remote 
government,  he  returned  to  England,  a  few  months 
after  he  had  entered  upon  his  office.  A  mandate 
from  the  King  again  drove  him,  in  1682,  reluctantly 
to  Virginia,  where  the  evils  of  his  misrule  were 
already  manifesting  themselves  in  the  murmurs  and 


"  MeDiDK.  ■■•  ■"■  *<"■  unbTounble  dcBcription  of  Cul- 

'■  MSS.  in  Stale  Paper  Office  pepper's    character,    and    Burnet 

(Vir^nia).     See  also  pp.  548,  Sec.  alao  representi  him  a*  'a  licioiis 

ante.  and  corrupt  man.'    Own  Tiine*, 

"  All  the  writer*  of  American  iU.  370. 
hutorj  concur  in  ^viiig  the  fane 
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CRAP,  inguirections  of  her  people^  These  he  restrained, 
* — . — '  for  the  time,  by  rigorous  acts  of  authority ;  but 
the  root  of  the  mischief  was  still  left  behiod.  Cul- 
pepper was  soon  tempted  to  abandon  his  post,  a 
second  time,  without  orders;  and,  having  appointed 
the  Secretary,  his  relative,  Nicholas  Spencer,  to  act 
as  President,  returned  to  England.  Upon  his  arrival 
there,  be  was  arrested,  and  tried  on  certain  charges 
of  malpractices  in .  the  Colony ;  and,  having  been 
found  guilty,  the  forfeiture  of  his  commission,  which 
had  been  granted  for  life,  was  the  sentence  passed 
upon  him  ". 

A  report  had  been  previously  delivered  by  Cul- 
pepper to  the  Committee  of  Colonies,  of  which  the 
following  particulars  are  worthy  of  notice,  in  con- 
nexion with  our  present  subject.  '  The  ecclesiastical 
goTemmeut,'  he  there  states,  '  is  under  his  Majesty's 
governor,  who  grants  probates  of  wills,  and  doth  or 
ought  to  present  to  all  livings,  which  ought  to  be 
worth  threescore  pounds  a  year,  and  are  in  number 
76  or  7 " :  But  the  poorness  of  the  country,  and 
the  low  price  of  tobacco,  have  made  them  of  so 
much  less  value,  scarcely  the  half;  and  the  parishes, 
paying  the  ministers  themselves,  have  used  to  claim 

^  Hening,  )i.  vii. ;    Chilmerc,  eis  married  Lord  Fairfiii,  who  thiu 

83S — 345.     Not  long  after  hla  de<  lucceedcd  to  that   eztensive   do* 

poution,  Culpepper  having  pur-  main.'    Campbell'j  Virginia,  p.  98. 

chanedthepnipnetRryticle  of  tame  ''  According'  to  thu  ilatement, 

land,  formerly  ^raoted  by  Cliaria*  more     tbaa      twenty     additional 

in  the  north  of  Virginia,  wae  con-  Parishes    tniut    have   been   con- 

tinned  in  it*  poasewion  bj  Jame*  »titiited     in    Virginia    aince    th« 

the   Second,  '  on  account  of  the  ReatoratJon.     I  cannot  bat  think 

loval  terricec  of  that  fiiqil;,  <^  the  atatetnent,  in  thiireqwcttemH 

wnich  the  only  daughter  and  hei>  neoui. 
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presentation,  {or  rather  of 
whether  the  governor  will  or  not,  which  must  not  ^ 
be  allowed,  and  yet  must  be  managed  with  great 
caution  **.'  In  this  brief  Btatement,  the  reader  will 
Bee  enough  to  account  for  the  wretched  condition  of 
Church  ai&irs  in  Virginia,  which  has  been  described 
by  Godwyn*'.  The  government  of  the  clergy, 
nominally  in  the  governor,  but  really  in  the  Vestriee 
of  their  respective  Parishes;  the  strongest  motives 
of  self-interest  inducing  the  latter  to  deal  fraudu- 
lently with  the  clergy,  and  even  to  make  their  pre- 
sentations to  Parishes  a  nullitv,  by  withholding  alto- 
gether the  endowment  which  the  law  required ;  the 
governor,  meanwhile,  acknowledging  the  greatness 
of  the  wrong  hereby  committed,  but  evidently  afnud, 
or  unwilling,  to  remedy  it ;  and  no  superior  eccle- 
siastical officer  at  hand,  to  cheer,  and  sustain,  and 
guide  his  brethren  amid  their  difficulties ;  this  was 
the  melancholy  state  to  which  the  Church  was 
redneed,  through  the  miscalled  establishment  of  her 
by  the  State,  in  the  earliest  Colony  of  England.  Her 
ministers  were  not  at  liberty  to  pursue  their  labours 
in  any  other  course  than  that  marked  out  for  them 
by  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  Parishes,  which, 
from  time  to  time,  had  been  constituted  by  Acts 
of  the  Grand  Assembly ;  and  yet,  if  they  remained 
within  them,  it  was  at  the  risk  of  being  cheated, 
browbeaten,  and  insulted  by  ignorant  and  sordid 
Vestries ;  and  the  people,  spectators  of  the  humiUat- 

"  ChBlmen,  95S— 357.  "  See  p.  359,  aale. 
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CHAP,  ing  straggle,  were  not  only  deprived  of  their  spiritnal 
^^ — V— ^  birthrights,  bat,  seeing  the  men,  at  whose  hands 
they  ought  to  have  received  them,  thus  contempto- 
ously  treated,  soon  ceased  to  regard  them  with 
sympathy  or  with  reverence.  And  yet,  writers  can 
be  fotmd,  who  ascribe  the  subsequent  decay  of  the 
Church  in  Yi''£ii>'<(  ^  ^be  enervating  influences,  pro- 
duced among  her  clergy,  by  the  indulgence  which 
they  received  from  the  government !  Jefierson,  for 
iustance,  states  in  express  terms,  that  *  the  great 
care  of  the  government  to  support  their  own  Church, 
having  begotten  an  equal  degree  of  indolence  in  its 
clergy,  two-thirds  of  the  people  had  become  dis- 
senters at  the  commencement  of  the  revolntion,' 
which  led  to  tfae  independence  of  the  United 
States  *^  That  the  character  of  her  clergy  was 
deteriorated,  and  a  vast  majority  of  her  inhabitants 
alienated  from  the  Church,  by  the  treatment  to 
which  they  were  exposed  in  the  Colony,  there  can 
be  no  question.  But,  let  these  evils  be  ascribed  to 
their  right  cause;  and  not  be  represented  as  the 
consequences  of  'the  great  care  of  the  government 
to  support  their  own  Church ;'  when  the  fact  is  that 
they  are  witnesses  to  prove  the  neglect  by  the 
government  of  its  proper  duties,  and  the  wretched 
contrivances  resorted  to  for  the  purposes  of  concealing 
it.  The  Church,  of  which  the  governors  of  Virginia 
were  members,  was  Kpiscopal,  To  entrust  her,  there- 
fore, to  the  control  of  any  other  authority  than  that  of 

■*  Jeffenoa's  Natci  on  Vliginia,  p.  362. 
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her  appointed  ruler,  the  Bishop,  was  to  contradict  the  chap. 
very  title  which  she  bore  upon  her  front,  and  to  for- ' — „— ^ 
feit  those  rights  and  privileges  which  the  terms  of  her 
spiritual  Charter  conferred  upon  her:  it  was  to  take 
from  the  vessel  its  pilot,  and  from  the  members  of  the 
body  its  head.  And,  what  but  prostration  and  death 
could  follow  ?  Better  hi  had  it  been  for  the  Church 
in  Virginia, — if  the  only  question  were,  whether  she 
should  be  endowed  from  the  outset  or  not, — that, 
with  a  Bishop  at  her  head,  he  and  his  clergy  had  been 
left,  at  first,  to  minister  with  their  own  "hands  unto'* 
their  "necessities","  than  that,  without  a  Bishop, 
she  should  have  been  encumbered  with  the  Statutes 
of  a  Grand  Assembly.  In  the  one  case,  ber  real 
life  would  have  had  room  to  put  forth  its  energies ; 
in  the  other,  it  was  overlaid  and  crushed. 

Another  evil  to  which  Virginia  was  exposed,  at 
the  time  when  Culpepper  drew  up  the  document 
which  has  led  to  these  remarks,  was  the  condition  of 
the  neighbouring  Colonies,  Carolina  and  Maryland. 
The  former,  he  describes  as  *  the  sink  of  America, 
the  re&ge  of  renegadoes'  from  Virginia,  and  there< 
fore  'dangerous'  to  her;  and  the  latter,  he  also 
states,  was  'in  a  ferment,  and  not  only  troubled 
with  poverty,'— the  '  disease'  of  Virginia, — '  but  in 
a  very  great  dang&r  of  falling  in  pieces.'  I^astly, 
slavery  was  making  rapid  progress  throughout  the 
province;  and,  the  over  cultivation  of  tobacco  is 
mainly  ascribed,  in  the  above  document,  to  the  num- 

"  Acts  U.84. 
VOL.  U.  Q  q 
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xviiL    ^'  °^  'blacks'  who  had  been  bought  for  that  pur- 

"^ — -^ — '  pose  '*. 

Effingbam.  Iq  August,  1683,  Francis,  Lord  Effiogham,  waa 
appointed  Culpepper'a  successor,  not  for  life,  as 
fonner  governors  had  been,  but  only  during  plea- 
sure. It  was  the  last  recorded  act  of  Charles  the 
Second  with  reference  to  Virginia.  Her  condition 
was  not  much  improved  by  this  change  of  rulers ; 
for,  although  some  beneficial  Acts  were  passed  by 
her  Assembly,  during  the  government  of  EfBnghani, 
it  appears  that  his  chief  motive  in  obtaining  the 
commission  was  to  enrich  himself;  and  the  eager- 
ness with  which  he  is  said  to  have  '  shared  with  his 
clerks,'  the  fees  which  he  took  care  to  provide  for 
them,  proves  that  he  was  little  scrupulous  as  to  the 
means  of  attaining  his  end.  Meanwhile  the  pow» 
of  publishing  their  complaints,  or  of  obtaining  any 
redress  for  their  many  grievances,  were  for  a  time 
effectually  denied  to  the  Virginians ;  for  one  of  the 
orders  imposed  on  Effingham  was,  that  be  should 
'allow  no  person  to  use  a  printing-press  on  any 
occasion  whatsoever.*  Some  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vince had  ventured  to  look  for  a  more  prosperous 
administration  of  af&irs,  under  James  the  Second; 
but  their  hopes  were  speedily  put  to  flight ;  and  the 
joy,  with  which  they  had  congratulated  that  monarch, 

"  In  the  lailructions  iNued  to  African  Companj  ;  a  signal  proof 

Lord  Culpepper  referred  to  tbove,  of  the  jealouBj   with  which   the 

a  clauae  occurs  forbidding  the  Vir-  haiefui    monopulj  of  the    Slave 

giniant  to  trade  wiih  any  territory  Trade  vea  proiected. 
within  the  Charter  of  the  Royal 
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npon  tlie  defeat  of  the  Duke  of  Monmoath's  rebel-  chap. 
lion,  was  strangely  repaid  by  finding  Virginia  made  ' — - — * 
the  place  of  transportation  and  servitude  for  his  con- 
victed followers ".  I  have  already  described  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  Colony  was  first 
made,  in  1620,  a  receptacle  for  transported  convicts ; 
and  the  evils  which  she  sufiered,  both  then '  and 
afterwards,  from  the  continuance  of  the  system, 
amply  bear  out  the  remarks  there  made,  and  will  be 
found  to  constitute  not  the  least  of  the  trials  through 
which  she  had  to  pass ".  In  the  present  instance, 
however,  much  of  the  evil  was  avoided  by  the  Colo- 
nists acting  in  open  defiance  of  the  King's  orders, 
and  treating  with  kindness  the  men  whom  he  would 
have  confined  to  ignominious  drudgery. 

A  termination  was  soon  put  to  the  government  of 
Bffingham;  and,  returning  home,  early  in  1688,' to 
answer  the  charges  which  the  people,  in  spite  of  all 
his  efibrts  to  silence  them,  had  preferred  against 
him,  he  returned  no  more  to  Virginia.  The  pressure 
of  other  interests,  which  the  Revolution  in  England 
then  brought  with  it,  and  the  unwillingness  which 
William  the  Third  naturally  felt  to  enter,  at  such  a 
moment,  into  the  consideration  of  matters  at  a  dis- 
tance, saved  Effingham  from  a  formal  dismissal.  He 
contrived  to  retain  his  office  for  four  years  longer; 
but  itsduties  were  discharged  by  deputy*'. 


Qq2 
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CHAP.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  little  interest  to  observe  the 
^-—v^  feeling  which  animated  Virginia,  during  the  crisis  of 
"luUon.  the  English  Revolution.  The  following  letter  from 
Colonel  Nicholas  Spencer, — who,  I  have  before  said, 
had  been  appointed  President  of  the  Council  by  bis 
relative  Lord  Culpepper,  wLen  the  latter  returned 
home,  and  who  still  filled  the  office. of  Secretary, — • 
presents  a  remarkable  description  of  it.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  is  as 
follows : — 

'  May  it  please  y'  Lordships, 
*  The  duty  incumbent  on  y"  office  of  Secretary  in 
this  Dominion,  in  which  I  have  had  the  hon'  for 
some  yeares  to  serve,  oblidges  me  to  give  y'  Lord- 
ships an  account  of  the  present  state  of  af&ires,  and 
let  y'  Lordships  know  such  occurrencies  as  have  hap- 
pened here  of  late  (viz')  that  the  mutations  in  Eng- 
land have  extended  their  influences  as  &r  as  these 
remoter  Dominions ;  for  noe  sooner  did  y*  news  of 
the  late  admired  transactions  arrive  here,  tho'  but 
imperfectly  noised,  and  that  with  little  prohabilitie 
of  truth,  but  it  begun  to  be  in  the  mouths  of  the 
mobile,  that  there  was  noe  King  in  England,  and 
consequently  noe  Government  here ;  upon  this  sur- 
mise followed  rumors  and  reports  that  y*  Papists  in 
Maryland,  together  with  those  amongst  us,  have 
machinated  to  bring  great  numbers  of  ffiirraigne 
Indians  to  the  destruction  of  the  Protestants  of  both 
Dominions,  and  bad  prefixed  a  certaine  time  when 
the  blow  was  to  be  given: — these  tho'  false  and 
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;port8  raised  great  fears  ai 
in  the  minds  of  j'  multitude,  and  soon  made  them  "- 
gather  together  in  armes  to  repell  y*  supposed 
designs  of  y*  Papists;  and  soe  great  a  ilame  was 
kindled  by  the  blasts  of  popular  breath,  that  if  it 
had  not  been  timely  prevented  by  y*  vigilance,  care, 
and  prudence  of  some  of  y*  Councell  and  others,  in 
the  very  beginning  of  it,  must  have  unavoidably 
proved  fetall  to  both  Dominions;  and  tho'  it  soon 
appeared  those  rumors  were  vaine  and  idle,  and  the 
people  in  some  sort  quieted,  yet  others  like  Hydra's 
head  sprung  up  in  their  places,  to  y*  great  disquiet 
of  this  Government,  and  it  vFas  rationally  believed 
that  the  difficulties  of  keeping  this  Dominion  free 
from  tumults,  divisions,  and  depredations,  would 
have  been  insuperable,  had  not  the  news  of  the 
happy  accession  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange  to  the  Crown  of  England  arrived  here,  with 
orders  from  their  Maj""  most  Hon''''  privy  Councell, 
for  proclaiming  of  the  same,  given  check  to  unruly 
epiritts;  w**  Proclamation  was  effected  at  James 
Citty  with  all  possible  speed,  and  with  as  great 
solemnity  as  the  shortness  of  time  and  the  necessity 
of  the  present  circumstances  would  admitt  of;  and 
the  Proclamations  are  now  goeing  forth  into  all  the 
Counties  of  this  Dominion,  that  none  may  be  igno- 
rant of  it,  and  the  great  cause  of  their  tumults  (viz* 
the  beliefe  that  there  was  noe  King  in  England,  and 
consequently  noe  Government  here)  may  he  removed, 
and  peace  and  tranquillity  restored  and  established 
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CHAP,    among  tbem,  w°''  that  it  maj  succeed  is  f  Aajlj 
' — V —  prayer  of  all  loyall  eubjects  here,  and  paiticularlj  of 
Right  Hon"' 

Yo'  Lordships'  most  dutifiill 
and  most  obed'  Ser' 
Jamee  Citty,  NiCHO.  Spencer  ".' 

April  29th.  1689. 

The  first  person  who  acted  as  deputy,  during 
>nd  Effingham's  absence,  was  Nathaniel  Bacon,  Presi- 
imV.  dent  of  the  General  Court;  and,  in  1690,  Francis 
Nicholeon  was  appointed  to  that  ofiBce  until  1692, 
when  Sir  Edmund  Andros  arrived  as  governor,  in 
the  place  of  EfiiDgham.  In  1698,  Androe,  in  his 
turn,  was  dismissed,  and  succeeded  by  Nicholson,  who 
thus  became  a  second  time  ruler  of  the  province  '*. 
The  RcT.        The  period  included  in  the  three  last  named  ad- 

JlmuBUir,  *^  ,      ,  ,         -  .  ~ 

Commit  mmistrations  is  remarkable  for  the  great  efforts 
which  were  made  to  place  the  government  of  the 
clergy  in  Virginia  upon  a  better  footing,  and  to 
secure  to  them,  and  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  that 
and  the  adjoining  provinces,  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion. Upon  the  day  after  Nicholson's  first  installa- 
tion in  office,  the  licence  of  the  Rev,  James  Blair, 
Commissary  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  was  laid  before 
the  Council "".  By  virtue  of  this  commission  he  had 
anthority,  as  representative  of  the  Bishop,  to  make 
Visitations  throughout  the  territory  assigned  to  him. 
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and  to  enquire  into  and  correct  the  discipline  of  the  ^^P- 
Chnrches  within  it.  A  remedy,  therefore,  was  pro- "- — . — ' 
vided  against  some  of  the  evils  which  prevailed ;  but 
it  was  still  imperfect.  The  complete  exercise  of  the 
duties  of  the  Episcopal  office  vras  not  secured  hy  it. 
The  Commissary  could  neither  confirm,  nor  ordain, 
nor  consecrate.  Nevertheless,  as  a  step  taken  in  a 
right  direction,  the  appointment  is  thankfully  to  be 
acknowledged,  not  only  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
importance,  but  also  the  valuable  services  of  bim 
upon  whom  it  was  now  conferred.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
that,  before  the  time  of  Blair,  some  of  the  duties  of 
Commissary  bad  been  performed  in  Virginia  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Temple ;  bat  neither  the  express  terms  of 
his  commission,  nor  the  date  of  his  arrival  or  de- 
parture, are  to  be  found  any  where".  No  great 
reliance,  therefore,  can  be  attached  to  the  state- 
ment. 

filair  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  had  been 
received  into  Holy  Orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  that  country.  The  painful  struggle  which  the 
Church  bad  to  maintain  there  against  her  many 
adversaries,  and  the  aggravated  difficulties  thrown 
in  her  way  by  the  policy  of  the  secular  rulers  who 
professed  to  befriend  bet,  bad  driven,  we  have  seen, 
the  holy  Leighton  from  his  Diocese".  It  can 
excite  no  wonder,  therefore,  to  find,  that,  from  the 
same  cause,  and,  probably,  about  the  same  time, 
Blair  also  vras    constrained    to   come    to    England. 

*  lUd.  •"  See  p.  459,  anU. 
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^^^-  Compton  was  then  Bishop  of  Loadon,  liaviDg  been 
' — ■• — '  translated  from  Orford,  in  1675.  The  energy  and 
zeal  of  Blur  soon  attracted  his  notice ;  and,  mainly, 
it  is  said,  by  his  advice,  Bl^r  went  ont,  as  a  misfflonary, 
to  Virginia,  aboat  the  year  1685.  Nothing  can  be 
imagined  more  discouraging  than  the  field  of  daty 
which  there  awaited  him ;  and  that  he  entered  upon 
it  with  a  resolute  and  faithful  hearty  and  bore  himself 
at  first,  amid  all  dangers,  with  firmness  and  discretion, 
is  evident  from  the  &ct,  that,  in  a  few  years  after 
his  arrival,  be  was  appointed  to  the  responsible  post 
of  Commissary  '*. 
wmitm  The  first  great  work  which  he  took  in  hand  was 

Coibgc  the  revival  of  the  project  which  had  been  made  soon 
after  the  Beetoratlion,  for  the  institution  of  a  Col- 
lege in  Virginia;  and  he  had  the  satis&ction  of 
finding  his  efibrts  in  its  behalf  successful.  Unable 
at  first  to  obtain  assistance  from  the  legislature,  and 
having  to  encounter  objections  from  several  chief 
proprietors  in  the  Colony, — who,  it  was  said,  urged 
that  the  design  '  would  take  our  planters  off  from 
their  mechanical  employments,  and  make  them  grow 
too  knowing  to  be  obedient  and  submissive  **,' — ^he 
songht  the  aid  of  private  friends ;  and,  in  a  short 
time,  received  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 
chiefly  given, — to  their  credit  be  it  acknowledged ! 
— by  merchants  of  the  city  of  London.     Nicholson 

"    Walerluid'i    Recommends-  on  the  Seraion  on  the  MoDol.uid 

torf  Prehce  to  the  leeond  Edition  bIvi^s  with  hiehef t  pniie.  Fsmiljr 

nf   Blair't   Sermoni.     Worlu,   vi.  Expotitor,  in  toe. 

am,  &c     Doddridge  Ireanentlr  **  Bnrnet'a  Own  TimM,i*.2ia 
rofentoBlui'aVolameiia  bunotet 
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his  readiness  to  help;  foi 
ceived  from  the  Grand  Assembly,  at  the  close  of  "- 
their  first  session  after  his  appointment,  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  'in  testimony  of  their  attechoient  to 
him,  and  the  deep  sense  they  entertained  of  bis 
Tirtues  and  obliging  demeanour,' — and,  having  ob- 
tained express  permission  from  the  Crown  to  retain 
the  sum,  notwithstanding  the  general  instructions 
issued  to  the  goTeraors  of  our  American  Colonies 
that  they  should  accept  no  presents, — be  presented 
one  half  to  the  College:  and  herein  exhibited  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  greedy  and  avaricious  spirit 
of  his  predecessors,  Culpepper  and  Effingham.  In 
every  quarter,  Blair  was  seen  striving  to  promote 
this  important  work ;  and,  having  at  length  received 
authority  from  the  provincial  legislature  to  present 
to  William  and  Mary  the  Petition  for  a  Charter  to 
found  the  College,  he  proceeded  to  England  for  that 
purpose.  The  Petition  was  not  only  granted,^ 
chiefly,  it  is  said,  through  the  influence  of  Queen 
Mary  '\  but  the  King  gave  to  the  iiirtherance  of  the 
design  two  thousand  pounds,  due  to  the  Crown  from 
Virginia  on  account  of  certain  quit-rents.  The 
Charter,  appointing  the  College  to  be  called  hy  the 
name  of  William  and  Mary,  was  signed  on  the  8th 
of  February,  1692-3; — and,  in  the  autnmn  of  the 
same  year,  tbe  General  Assembly  passed  an  Act  for 
the  erection  of  the  building  upon  ground  between 
the  York  and  James  Rivers,  called  the  Middle  Plan- 

**    Bumct,    quoted    m    Hum-    Societj  for  iIm  Propi^tioii,  &c. 
phrey's  Histoiiral  Account  of  tbe    p.  10. 
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CRAP,  tatitm,  which  was  selected,  uz  years  afterwards,  as 
• — , — '  the  site  of  *  the  Capitoll  aad  City  of  Wiliiamsborg.' 
Aoother  Act,  imposing  certain  duties  npon  skins 
and  fiire,  was  passed,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  institution.  A  fiiither  donation  of 
twenty  thousand  acres  of  choice  land,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  tax  upon  tobacco,  were  appropriated  to 
the  same  object.  The  privilege  also  of  retuming  a 
Burgess  to  the  General  Assembly  was  conferred 
upon  the  College;  and  Blair  was  appointed  its  first 
President". 
Diffieuiiio  Thus  far  tbe  work  had  gone  on  prosperonsly.  But 
ihe  virgiak  Blair  was  deBtiDcd  to  meet  with  many  difficulties 
AoiriM.  and  discouragements  in  the  prosecution  of  that  and 
other  kindred  designs.  In  1705,  a  fire  broke  out 
and  totally  destroyed  the  College  buildings,  when 
they  bad  advanced  mid-way  towards  completion". 
Blair  recommenced  them  with  unshaken  persever- 
ance and  courage,  and,  in  a  few  years  more,  tbe 
edifice  was  finished.  These  iacts  are  only  adverted 
to,  generally,  in  this  place;  a  minuter  relation  of 
them  being  reserved  to  a  later  period  of  the  history. 
But,  even  in  the  period  allotted  to  the  present  chap- 
ter, Blair  and  his  brethren  were  exposed  to  some 

**  HaDiDg:,  iii.  122— IS4.   107.  bishopt  md  BUhom  to  see  nich  a 

241.  419.     Burk,  ii.    313—314.  nuraerr  of  Relinon  founded  iu 

The  latter  Author  has  copied  hia  the    New   World  j  especially   for 

areount  of  the  College  oearlj  ver-  that  it  was  begun  in  an  Epboopal 

batim  (and  with  only  a  geDeral  ac-  way,   and  carried   on   irholl;   ur 

fcDOwledgaient)froiD  Be*erle;,pp.  zealous  conFomiita  to  the  Cdotcb 

86,&c.(  butbasomittodthefoltow-  of  England.'     Ibid. 

iDgrcDiarkofBeverley.that'itwai  i'  Burk,  ii.  929. 
a  great  aatitfaction  to  the  Arrh- 
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otber  trials,  which   may  be  briefly  noticed   here.    chap. 
The  clergy  of  the  province,  it  appears,  had  peti-  ~ — v— ^ 
tioned  Andros,  soon  after  his  arrival  as  governor,  for 
an   increase  of  their  stipends,  which,  it  has  been 
already  shown,  were  placed  upon  a  most  precarions 
footing.   Their  Petition  was  forwarded  to  the  House 
of  Burgesses,  who  refused  to  comply  with  it :  alleg- 
ing, that  the  clergy  had  '  considerable  perquisites  by 
inarriages,  burials,  and  glebes,  generally  of  the  best 
lands,  not  less  in  most  places  than  four  or  five  hun- 
dred acres,  and  in  some  plaoes  near  twice  that  quan- 
tity; which  glebes  are  well  provided  with  houses, 
orchards,  fences,  and  pastures,  to  that  degree,  that 
most,  if  not  all,  the  ministers  of  this  country  are  in 
as  good  a  condition  in  point  of  livelihood  as  a  gen- 
tleman that  is  welt  seated,  and  hath  twelve  or  four- 
teen servants ;'  and,  further,  that  they  were  *  assured 
by  their  observation  and  certaine  knowledge  that, 
where  the  ministers  have  proved  frugal!  men,  they 
have  still  raised  their  fortunes ;  from  which  it  cannot 
but  be  necessarily  concluded  that  the  greatest  part 
of  the  clergy  are  well  content  with  their  present 
provision,  and  that  all  informations  made  to  the  con- 
trary, have  proceeded  from  none  but  such  as  are  too 
avaritiously  inclined.' 

The  above  document  is  dated  April  30,  1695,  and 
certainly  seems  to  make  out  a  strong  case  against 
any  further  grant  to  the  clergy.  The  reader's  atten- 
tion, therefore,  is  now  requested  to  the  answer,  ad- 
dressed to  governor  Andros,  by  the  clei^  at  a  meeting 
held  in 'James  Citty,"  June  25, 1696.   After  referring 
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CHAP,  to  a  former  message  from  the  Crown  to  the  House 
' — ^-^  of  Burgesses,  recommending  a  better  settlement  a'. 
the  question  at  issue,  and  its  rejection  by  the  Houv 
for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  above  document,  ther 
crave  leave  to  make  a  true  representation  of  their 
circumstances :  *  As  to  our  salarys  in  Tobacco,'  sar 
they,  'which  wee  are  obliged  to  receive  at  twelre 
shillings  y  hundred,  wee  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as 
a  great  grievance,  when  no  other  persons  besides  onr- 
Belves  are  obliged  to  take  Tobacco  at  so  hig'h  a  rate. 
And  your  ExcelP  knows  His  Maj'*''  Quitt  Rents 
which  consist  of  the  same  sort  of  Tobacco^  are  not 
sold  for  so  much  as  half  that  price. 

'As  to  our  considerable  Perquisites,  wee  beg 
leave  to  inform  your  ExcelF  that  wee  have  noe  Per- 
quisites but  for  marriages  and  a  few  funeral]  Sermons, 
and  that  by  a  computation  wee  liave  made  of  tbe 
Perquisites  of  the  generallity  of  our  Parishes,  wee 
find  they  do  not  amount  comunibus  Annis  to  above 
five  pounds  per  annum. 

'And  for  our  Glebes,  w"  are  so  ornamentally 
describ'd  by  the  said  House  of  Burgesses,  wee  do 
averr  that  in  many  Parishes,  there  are  no  Glebes  at 
all ;  and  that,  in  severall  Parishes  that  have  Glebes, 
they  are  detayn'd  from  the  possession  of  the  minis- 
ter; and  that  where  it  is  otherwise,  that  the  posses- 
sion is  allow'd  to  the  minister,  they  are  so  destitute 
of  houses,  orchards,  and  other  conveniences^  that 
they  are  no  way  fitting  for  his  commodious  reception 
and  accommodation,  and,  one  with  another,  are  not 
worth  above  fourty  or  fifty  shillings  per  annum. 
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'  And,  w*  is  as  grievoua  as  all  the  rest,  wee  hold    SSAf- 
t-hese  mean  Liveings  bo  precoriouslj,  that  (not  being  ' — ^ — ' 
inducted)  wee  are  at  all  times  liable  to  be  turn'd 
out  of  them  at  the  Vestr/s  pleasure,  without  any 
canonicall  objections  either   alleadged   or    proved 
a^nst  us. 

'  So  that  wee  must  unanimously  own  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Clergy  of  this  Colony  are  most 
deplorable,  and  that  the  representation  which  was 
made  thereof  to  his  Maj'^  as  such,  was  a  good  ser- 
-vice  to  this  Church,  and  pursuant  to  the  earnest 
desires  of  the  Clergy  thereof  at  their  Generall  Meet- 
ing in  the  year  1690. 

*  And  therefore  Wee  humbly  pray.  That  since  the 
House  of  Burgesses  hath  sbew'd  so  much  arersenesB 
to  the  relief  of  the  Clergy,  Your  Excellency  would 
be  pleased  to  make  a  fevourable  representation  of 
our  sad  circumstances  to  His  Most  Gracious  Miy'', 
and  to  intercede  for  ub,  that  the  same  may  be 
relieved  in  such  way  and  manner  ae  to  his  Royall 
wisdom  and  goodness  shall  seem  most  fitt  and  con- 
venient. 

James  Blair,  Commissary, 
Cope  D'Oyly,  Ch.  Anderson, 

James  Sclater,  Jno.  Monro, 

Wm.  Williams,  fl&an.  ffordyce, 

Henry  Pretty,  Jonathan  Sander^ 

Joseph  Holt,  And.  Cant, 

Geo.  Robinson,  John  Alexander, 

John  Ball,  Ja.  Wallace  ".' 

And.  Monro, 

•*  MS3.(VirginU)  3ut«  Paper  Offic«. 
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CRAP.  It  may  be  said,  that  these  documents  only  fnrDt!!. 
' — .— ^  QS  with  statement  against  statement,  and  suppl.^ 
no  reason  why  more  credit  aboold  be  given  to  tbc 
one  than  to  the  other.  If  they  were  the  only  evidecce 
upon  the  matter  in  dispute,  I  grant  that  it  wogM 
be  impossible  to  judge  between  them.  But  other 
testimony  is  at  band,  which  proves  that  this  Addn?# 
from  the  clergy  was  one  which  carried  conviction  wiili 
it ;  for,  in  the  Session  of  the  Grand  Assembly,  vhvi 
commenced  a  few  months  afterwards,  September  24. 
1 606,  an  Act  was  passed  '  for  the  better  supply  and 
mentainance  of  the  clergy,'  which, — having  acknow- 
ledged that  the  existiug  laws  in  their  behalf  seemed 
'verry  deficient  and  uncertain,' — provided  that  the 
salary  of  every  minister  should  be  fixed  at '  the  sume 
of  sixteen  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,  besides  tbdr 
lawfull  perquisites;'  and  that  the  Vestries  sbooM 
*  purchase  and  lay  out  a  tract  of  land  for  the  glebe 
att  the  discretion  and  att  the  charge  of  their  re- 
spective Parishes,  and  likewise  build  and  errect  t 
convenient  dwelling-house  for  the  reception  and 
aboad  of  the  minister  •*.'  Such  an  Act  never  wouH 
have  emanated  from  the  House  of  Burgesses  so  soon 
after  their  &vourabIe  report  touching  the  temporal 
condition  of  the  clergy,  had  it  not  been  ascertwned 
that  the  report  was  untrue,  and  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  clergy  were,  indeed,  as  they  themselves 
stated,  '  most  deplorable.' 

Another  specimen  of  the  dilHculties  with  vhicb 
Blair  had  to  contend,  and  which  were  chiefly  caused 
by  bis  own  over  zealous  and  tenacious  spirit,  is  found 

**  Heiung,  iii.  151. 
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in  the  proceedings  of  tlie  Council  in  Virginia.     He    S^f.?- 
had  been  admitted  a  member  of  it,  July  21, 1694, — ' — - — ' 
two    days  after  Nicholson  had  left  to  assume  the 
teraporary  govemment  of  Maryland, — and  ooe  of 
the  earliest  occasions  upon  which  I  find  him  taking 
a  prominent  part  in  its  proceedings,  was  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  George  Hudson,  a  clergyman,  who  had  arrived 
in  the  Colony  without  a  Licence  from  the  Bishop  of 
London,  but  who,  upon  proof  of  the  validity  of  his 
Letters  of  Orders,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  his 
error  made  through  Mr.  Commissary  Blair,  was,  '  no 
further  restrained  or  discouraged  from  the  exercise 
of  his  ministerial  function  '**.'     A  few  months  after 
this,  in  April,  1695,  Blair's  name  occurs  again,  in 
connexion  with  an  afi&ir  which  must  be  admitted  to 
cast  upon  bim  great  discredit  A  charge  was  brought 
against  him,  of  having  disputed  the  authority  of  the 
Government  upon  some  ecclesiastical  and  parochial 
matters,  and  of  having  drawn  comparisons,  to  the 
disparagement  of  Andros,  between  his  character  and 
that  of  Nicholson.     His  iunctions,  as  a  Member  of 
the  Council  were  suspended  upon  the  first  announce- 
ment of  these  chargeB ;  and,  after  inquiry  had  been 
made  into  the  truth  of  them,  the  Minutes  state  that 
*  Mr.  Blair  not  shewing  any  reason  for  any  of  his 
unjust  reflections,  nor  so  much  as  extenuating  the 
same,  the  Councill  are  stilt  of  opinion  that  the  s'' 
Mr.  Blair  ought  not  to  sitt  at  the  Councill  Board"".' 
It  is  quite  evident  that  the  conduct  of  Blair  in  this 

*  MS8,  (Virginia)  Stale  Paper  Office.  "'  Iliid. 
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a  to  grave  cenanre 
i  was,  silence  was  no  defence  againat  such  charET^ 
Some  justification,  indeed,  of  his  silence  mar  bs^i 
presented  itself  to  his  own  mind;  but  I  have  net 
been  able  to  ascertain  what  It  was.  Andros  wrote 
home,  in  the  following  terms,  an  account  of  what 
had  occurred: — 'Being;  exceedingly  concerned  for 
the  occasion  of  representing  to  your  Grace  '■-,  that  Sir. 
Commissary  Blair,  Preddent  of  the  Colledge,  and 
one  of  their  Maj""  Council!,  would  not  be  obliged 
by  all  endeavours,  nor  contaioe  himselfe  vithio 
bounds,  I  beg  leave  to  say  to  your  Grace,  that  hi) 
restless  comport  I  ever  passed  by,  till  the  whole 
Gouncill  for  his  demeanour  before  them,  &ulting 
him  as  unfitt  to  be  in  Councill,  I  thought  it  hit 
duty,  and  necessary  for  their  Maj""  service,  import' 
ing  the  Government  authority  here,  to  suspend  him 
from  assisting  or. attending  in  Councill  till  further 
orders,  as  I  made  it  my  constant  care  to  give  all  dis- 
position and  furtherance  in  all  matters  that  relate  to 
the  Church  or  Colledge,  so  I  do  not  yet  heare  of 
any  omission  or  neglect  on  my  part,  all  which  i» 
humbly  submitted  to  y*  Grace,  by 

Y'  Grace's  obed'  and  most  Hum'''*  Servtmt, 
£.  Andros.' 
The  circumstances  above  related  make  it  evident, 
that,   with  all  Blair's  excellent  qualities,  he  was 
deficient  in  that  patience,  and  gentleness,  and  fw* 

■••  The    endonement    of    this    bury,  who  wms  M  that  tioN  Pn»- 
letter  ihowa  thit  it  was  writien  bj    cipal  Secretary  of  State. 
Audro*  lo  the   Duke  of  Shrewi- 
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bearance  which  are  among  the  choicest  graces  of  the  vyf,?- 
Christian  character.  It  may  perhaps  be  alleged  as  ' — " — ' 
an  excuse,  that  Aodros  was  an  arbitrary  and  despotic 
governor,  and  that  Blair  was  only  betrayed  into  an 
excess  of  zeal,  by  the  necessity  imposed  upon  him 
of  resisting  any  invasion  of  the  spiritual  offices  of  the 
Church.  But,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  six 
Members  of  Council,  who  were  present  when  the 
Minute  recording  Blair's  suspension  was  agreed  to, 
should  have  been  equally  unjust  towards  the  Com- 
miseary.  Besides  which,  it  unfortunately  happens, 
that  the  quarrel  with  Andros, — who.  with  all  his 
despotism,  was  yet  a  strenuous  promoter  of  the 
designs  in  which  Blair  was  interested, — stands  not 
alone.  After  the  departure  of  that  officer,  and  the 
re-appointment  of  Nicholson, — to  whom,  both  on  per- 
sonal and  public  grounds,  the  members  of  the  Church 
in  Virginia  felt  themselves  under  very  great  obliga- 
tion,— Blair  appears  to  have  come  into  collision  also 
with  him.  Thus, — to  anticipate,  for  a  moment,  the 
course  of  our  history, — I  find,  at  an  early  period  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign.  May  1,  1705,  that  Nicholson 
was  compelled  to  lay  some  papers  before  the  House 
of  Burgesses,  in  answer  to  certain  charges  which  had 
been  preferred  against  his  government  by  Blair  and 
others  '".  These  charges  related  to  certain  matters 
which  fell  not  properly  within  Blaii^s  province ;  and,  in 

'**  Ibid.    I  maj  hero  remark,  ■iitanee  waa  Kivea  in  Virginu  hj 

that  tnioi^  the  tvioub  documenla  Oovernor  Nicholson, at theeipreM 

of  ihb  period  in  the  State  Paper  deaire  of  the  Arcbbiihop  of  Cid- 

Offico,  are  aevenl  liatf  of  French  terbury  and  Btahop  of  London. 
Proteatant  refugma,  to  whom  a» 

TOL.  IL  B  r 
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tbe  triumphant  ansTrer  which  the  govenior  then 
-'  addressed  to  the  House,  he  was  provoked  to  say  of 
tbe  zealous  Commissaiy,  *  If  he  is  no  better  a  Divine 
than  a  Soldier,  I  think  be  nnderataads  Divinity  very 
little.'  It  is  a  subject  of  tbankfulness,  indeed,  to 
find  that  this  temporary  collision  between  Blur  and 
Nicholson  did  not  produce  any  lasting  mischief  to 
tbe  Cbnrcb  in  tbe  Colony.  Blair  continued,  even 
to  tbe  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight,  to  discharge  the 
important  duties  there  entrusted  to  him,  whilst  bis 
published  Discourses  continued  to  win  for  bim  tbe 
admiration  of  tbe  pious  and  learned  among  bis 
countrymen  at  home'**.  Nevertheless,  the  path 
which  he  had  to  traversewould  have  been  less  arduous, 
the  benefit  which  be  sought  to  secure  to  the  Church 
more  valuable,  and  his  own  character  more  free  from 
blemish,  had  be  forborne  to  enter  into  tbe  unseemly 
contests  above  adverted  to. 

Passing  on  now  to  Maryland,  whose  previons  history 
has  been  given"',  we  find,  that,  upon  the  death  of 
Cecil  Lord  Baltimore,  in  1675,  bis  son  Charles,  who 
had  been,  for  some  time,  deputy  governor  of  the 
province,  returned  to  England ;  but  not  until  be 
bad  convened  tbe  Assembly,  which  employed  itself 
in  revising  and  amending  tbe  existing  laws  of  the 
province.  The  government  was  appointed  also  to 
he  carried  on,  during  bis  absence,  by  a  commission, 
acting  in  the  name  of  his  iniant  son,  Cecil  '*'.    His 

">*  WaterUod,  in  the  Reeom-  »•   ge^    pp,  107— ISO,     and 

mendatoiy  PrefiH;e  beforerefemd  166—174,  oate. 

to,  and  pnbtiihed  in  1740,  speak*  >"  Chalmen,  064  i   H'Habon. 

of  Blair  u  probably  tben  aliTe.  i.  S15. 
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main  busineea  at  home  was  to  answer  complaints    ^^■ 
brought  against  him  with  respect  to  the  condition  of ' — • — ' 
his  Colony.    Those  urged  by  the  Virginians,  touch- 
ing the  defenceless  state  of  the  frontier,  were  proved 
groundless.  Another  was  laid  by  Compton,  Bishop  of 
London,  before  the  Committee  of  Plantations,  founded 
upon  a  letter,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Yeo,  of  Patusent,  ju.  yZ'. 
in  ]VIarjland,  to  Sheldon,  who  was  then  in  the  last 
year  of  his  Primacy  "".     Chalmers  has  only  given  a 
part  of  the  letter,  and  even  that  not  literally;  and 
the  remarks  of    M'Mahon  and    Hawks  rest  only 
upon   this   imperfect  extract.      I  have  thought  it 
better,  therefore,  to  give  the  whole  letter,  as  I  have 
copied  it  from  the  original  MS.  in  the  State  Paper 
Office:— 

'  Most  Reverend  Father, 
'  Be  pleased  to  pardon  this  presumption  of  mine 
in  presenting  to  j"  serious  notice  these  rude  and 
undigested  lines,  w^  (with  humble  submission)  are 
to  acquaint  y"  Grace  with  y*  deplorable  estate  and 
condition  of  the  Province  of  Maryland  for  want  of 
an  established  ministry.  Here  are  in  this  Province 
ten  or  twelve  countys,  and  in  tbem  at  least  twenty 
thousand  soules,  and  but  three  Protestant  ministers 
of  us  y*  are  conformable  to  y"  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  y'  Church  of  England.  Others  there  are,  (I  must 
confess,)  y'  runne  before  they  are  sent,  and  pretend 


"  Sheldon  died  in  1676,  and    pointment  of  the  latter  ia  ^rona* 
was  aucceeded  hj  Sancroft.    Id    ously  assigned  to  the  year  1667. 
Beaton'a  Polilicil  Index,  the  ap- 

Er2 
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''  legall  call  or  ordination    to  such  an    hol^  office: 
neither  (indeed)  are  they  qualified  for  it,  beiog;  for 
the  most  part,  such  as  never  understood  any  thin* 
of  learning,  and  yet  take  upon  them  to  be  dispenccrs 
of  y'  Word,  and  to  administer  y*  Sacrament  of  Bap- 
tisme;  and  sow  seeds  of  division  amongst  j*  people; 
and  no  law  provided  for  y*  suppression  of  such  in 
this  Province.    Society  here  is  in  great  necessitie 
of  able  and  learned  men  to  confute  the  gainsayei^ 
eapecially  having  soe  many  profest  enemies  as  the 
Popish  Priests  and  Jesuits  are,  who  are  incouraged 
and  provided  for.     And  y*  Quaker  takes  care  and 
provides  for  those    y'  are   speakers  in  their  con- 
-venticles ;  hut  noe  care  is  taken,  or  provision  made, 
for   the  building  up  Christians  in   the  Protestant 
Religion,  by  means  whereof  not  only  many  dayl/ 
fell  away  either  to  Popery,  Quakerisme,  or  Phaoa- 
ticisme,  but  also  the  Lord's  Day  is  prophaned,  reli- 
gion despised,  and  all  notorious  vices  committed; 
so  that  it  IS  become  a  Sodom  of  uncleannesse,  and  a 
pest-house  of  iniquity.    I  doubt  not  but  y*  Grace 
will  take  it  into  consideration,  and  do  y"  utmost  for 
our  eteroall  welfare ;  and  now  is  y'  time  y*  y"  Grace 
may  be  an  instrument  of  a  universall  reformation 
with  greatest  fecillity.    Csscilius  Lord  Barron  Balte- 
more,  and  absolute  Propriator  of  Maryland  being 
dead,  and  Charles  Lord  Barron  Baltemore  and  our 
Governour  being  bound  for  England  this  year,  (as  I 
am  informed,)  to  receive  a  farther  confirmation  of 
y*  Province  from  His  Majestie,  at  w"''  time,  I  doubt 
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Grace  may  soe  prevaile  w 
a  maintenance  for  a  Protestant  ministry  may  be  esta-  *" 
blished  ao  well  in  this  Province  as  in  Virginia,  Bar- 
bados, and  all  other  His  Majestie's  plantations  in 
West  Indies :  and  then  there  witl  be  incouragement 
for  able  men  to  come  amongst  as,  and  y'some  person 
may  have  power  to  examine  all  such  ministers  as 
shall  be  admitted  into  any  county  or  parish,  in  w' 
Diocis  and  by  w'  Bishop  they  were  ordained,  and  to 
exhibit  their  Irs  of  Orders  to  testifie  the  same,  as 
y'  I  think  y*  generallitie  of  the  people  may  be 
brought  by  degrees  to  a  uniformitie ;  provided  we 
had  more  ministers  y*  were  truly  conformable  to  our 
mother  y*  Church,  and  none  but  such  suffered  to 
preach  amongst  us.  As  for  my  own  p',  (God  is  my 
witness,)  I  have  done  my  utmost  indeavour  in  order 
thereunto,  and  shall,  (by  God's  assistance,)  whiles  I 
have  a  being  here,  give  manifest  proof  of  my  feitb- 
fdll  obedience  to  the  Canons  and  Constitutions  of 
our  sacred  mother. 

*  Yet  one  thing  cannot  be  obtained  here^  (^z.) 
Consecration  of  Churches  and  Church-yards,  to  y* 
end  y'  Christians  might  be  decently  buried  together, 
whereas  now  they  bury  in  the  Beverall  plantations 
where  they  lived :  unless  y"  Grace  thought  it  suffi- 
cient to  give  a  Dispensation  to  some  pious  mimsterg 
(together  with  y*  mamier  and  forme)  to  doe  y'  same. 
And  confident  I  am  y'  yon  will  not  be  wanting  in 
any  thing  y*  may  tend  most  to  God's  glorie  and  the 
good  of  the  Church,  by  w'*'  you  will  engage  thou- 
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to  pray  fi 
-'  h^pioesse,  but  especially, 

'  Y"'  most  obedient  Son  aod  Servant, 

'John  Veo.' 
Patuxant  River,  in 
Maiyland,  25th  day  of  May,  1 676. 

M'MahoD,  the  historian  of  Maryhtnd,  has  chosen 
to  say,  most  unjustly,  of  the  clergy  who  made  or 
supported  this  statement,  that  they  were  influenced 
only  by  the  most  sordid  and  mercenary  motives, 
and  were  envious  of  the  endowments  of  the  Bomish 
Priesthood.  It  never  eeema  to  have  entered  his 
mind  that  men,  ordained  to  preach  the  Gospel,  should 
have  been  animated  with  the  single  and  sincere 
desire  to  remove  the  difficulties  which  obstmcted 
the  execution  of  their  trust.  Hawks  has  yerj  pro- 
p»-ly  censured  M'Mahon  for  having  cast  so  unfiiir 
an  imputation  upon  the  Maryland  clergy"";  but, 
among  the  reasons  which  he  has  of!ered  in  their 
defence,  he  has  overlooked  one  most  important  fact, 
namely,  that  their  present  appeal  was,  in  other  words, 
nothing  more  than  a  petition  for  the  enjoyment  of 
a  right  distinctly  promised  under  the  original  Char- 
ter ; — one  of  its  chief  provisions  having  been,  that 
all  (churches  and  Chapels  hereaf^r  erected  in  the 
province,  should  be  *  dedicated  and  consecrated  ac- 
cording to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  Kingdom  of 

■"  U'MahoD,  i.  316  ;  Hawlu'i  £ccle«iuticat  Contributions  (Mar;- 
Und),  p.  fiO. 
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England.'  The  unfeiraesg  of  delegating  such  a  pro-  §^|^' 
■vision  to  a  Boman  Catholic  Proprietor  has  been,  once ' — ■^~~' 
and  again,  pointed  out,  in  the  course  of  this  Volume. 
The  equitable  and  humane  spirit  of  Baltimore  and 
his  descendants  baa  also  been  described,  as  fiilly  as 
the  shameful  return  ■which  they  met  with  from  the 
many  contending  sectaries  who  soon  swarmed 
throughout  the  province '".  Nevertheless,  the  dis- 
advantages, under  which  the  Church  of  England,  in 
spite  of  the  plain  provisions  of  the  Charter  in  her 
fevour,  was  placed  by  the  events  which  occurred, 
were  very  great;  uid  the  remembrance  of  them 
ought  to  have  led  the  historian  of  Maryland  to 
spare  the  reproaches  which  he  has  cast  upon  her 
clergy. 

A  letter  from  Archbishop  Sheldon  to  Bishop 
GomptoD,  requesting  him  to  lay  Mr,  Yeo's  state- 
ment before  the  Privy  Council  Committee,  and  the 
answer  returned  to  it  by  Lord  Baltimore,  are  still 
extant;  and  it  appears  from  the  latter  that  he 
pleaded  the  impossibility  of  applying  an  immediate 
or  complete  remedy  to  the  evil  eompl^ned  of.  The 
character  of  the  existing  laws,  and  tbe  strange,  in- 
c(«igmouB  opinions  of  the  men  who  formed  a  majo- 
rity in  the  Assembly  of  Maryland,  alike  prevented 
it  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Quakers,  consti- 
tuted three-fourths  of  the  population ;  and  the  four 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  already  in  the 
province,  he  affirmed,  had  a  decent  subsistence '". 

)■<>  MSS.    (Maryland)     Sute 
Paper  Office. 
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CHAP.  The  Committee,  therefore,  seeing  that  it  was  imprao- 
' — -— -'  ticable  to  deal  with  the  matter  immediately  in  the 
way  which  had  been  proposed,  and  trusting  to  the 
mildness  and  equity  by  which  Baltimore's  character 
was  distinguished,  contented  themselves  with  recoiD- 
mending  to  him,  in  general  terms,  the  necesuty  of 
adopting  some  further  steps  towards  the  rapport 
of  the  Maryland  clergy. 

Upon  the  return  of  Baltimore  to  his  government, 
no  laws  appear  to  have  been  passed,  which  bore 
directly  upon  the  question  at  issue.  Several  indeed 
were  enacted,  after  his  government  had  ceased ;  and, 
in  1694,  five  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  were 
granted  by  a  lay-member  of  our  Church  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  clergyman  in  Baltimore  County ; 
and,  in  1696,  the  personal  estate  of  another  was 
given,  for  the  same  use,  to  St.  George's  and  Poplar 
Hill  Hundred"'. 

But  these  efforts  in  behalf  of  our  Church  in 
Maryland,  it  will  be  seen,  availed  little  to  tfaeir 
proposed  end,  as  long  as  the  guidance  of  her  natural 
and  proper  rulers  was  withheld  from  her. 

Meanwhile,  the  elements  of  disturbance,  which 
had  long  existed,  and  were  brought  into  active  ope- 
ration by  events  which  were  passing  at  home,  as  well 
as  in  the  province,  made  still  more  difficult  the  work 
which  Yeo  and  his  brethren  were  striving  to  accom- 
plish. The  large  numerical  preponderance  of  Pro- 
testant sectaries,  who,  from  the  time  of  their  first 

"'  Bacon's  L«wi,  quoted  by  Hawki,  at  top. 
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their  attempts  to  thwart  and  vex  its  Roman  Catholic  ■- 
Proprietor,  receive*]  a  fresh  impulse  from  the  alarms 
which  were  created  by  real,  or  pretended.  Popish 
conspiraciee  at  home ;  and,  availing  himself  of  this 
opportunity,  the  traitorous  Fendall,  who  has  been 
before  menUoned '",  appeared  again  as  a  leader  of 
insurrection.  Happily,  his  designs  were  frustrated, 
and  he  himself  was  banished ;  but  Baltimore  found 
himself  threatened  with  yet  more  formidable  dangers 
from  home.  Upon  the  charge, — groundless  as  it 
was  afterwards  found  to  be, — of  showing  undue 
&vour  towards  the  Roman  Catholics  of  his  province, 
Charles  commanded  him  to  put  all  offices  into  the 
hands  of  Protestants,  and  also  to  refund  a  large  sum 
which,  it  was  said,  had  been  wrongfully  kept  back 
from  the  Crown.  Upon  Baltimore's  arrival  in  Eng- 
land to  avert  the  dangers  which  were  gathering 
around  him,  the  accession  of  James  took  place;  but 
this  event  brought  no  relief  to  Baltimore,  notwith- 
standing that  the  King  and  he  were  both  members 
of  the  same  religious  communion.  The  King's 
avowed  dislike  of  the  administration  of  any  Colonial 
goTemment,  which  was  not  immediately  dependent 
upon  the  Crown ;  and  the  other  designs  which  he 
entertained  agiunst  the  liberties  of  the  English 
people,  made  him  deaf  to  the  defence  which  Balti- 
more pleaded  on  his  own  behalf  A  writ  of  Quo 
WamaUo  was  directed,  in  April,  1687,  to  issue 


'  Seep.  174, date. 
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-'  ment  could  be  obtained,  the  tprant  mooarch  bimseb' 
had  abdicated  the  goTemment'". 

reht  praprie-     During  the  absence  of  Baltimore  from  his  provint*. 

iXd.  '"^  '^'^  authority  was  entrusted  to  deputies ;  and,   for 
some  time,  no  fresh  disturbances  appeftred.     But  the 
jealousy,  cherished  by  the  majority  of  the  iDhabitaaU 
against  a  Roman  Catholic  Proprietor,- — aggravated,  *s 
it  could  not  &il  to  be,  by  tidings  of  events  which  took 
place  in  Eogland, — waited  only  for  aa  opportunilT 
to  make  known  its  violence.    The  opportunity  wi.i 
soon  afTorded,  by  the  measures  of  defence  which 
the  deputy  governors  thought  it  their  duty  to  take 
against  the  apprehended  invasioD  of  England  fay  the 
Dutch.     The  cry  forthwith  went  alH^iad,    that  tbe 
Pafusts  had  leagued  with  the  Indiana  to  destroy  all 
Protestants.     Unfortunately,  a  delay  in  transmitting 
the  commands  of  Baltimore,  to  proclaim  Williaa 
and  Mary  in  the  Colony,  afforded  a  specious  pretext 
for  believing  that  he  and  his  deputies  were  secretlj 
inclined  to  the  cause  of  James ;  and  an  armed  asso- 
ciation was  formed,  in  April,  1689,  'for  the  de&'Dce 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  for  asserting  the  riglit 
of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  to  th^  province 
and  all  the  Kn^ish  dominions.'    At  the  head  r^  this 
Associatiou  was  a  man,  named  John  Coode,  wIhx  it 
was  said,  had  once  entered  into  Holy  Orders,  hot 
whose  life  was  a  shameless  disavowal  of  all  that  w 
just  and  true.    Assuming,  at  one  time,  the  office  of 

>"  Chalmers,  368—372  i  M'MahoD,  i.  217—330. 
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nilitia,  and,  at  aaotlier,  thai 
of  CQStoms,  and  baring  already  1301116  a  part  in  Fen-  "- 
dall's  iosurrectioQ,  be  became  also  notorious  for  his 
profligacy  and  open  advocacy  of  inOdel  and  blas- 
phemous opinions,  for  which  he  was,  at  a  later  period, 
tried  and  committed.  Thus,  retribution  came  upon 
him  in  the  end ;  but,  meanwhile,  his  name  may  be 
regarded  as  attaching  iniamy  to  any  design  which  he 
was  zealous  to  promote.  In  the  present  instance, 
indeed,  the  movement  with  which  he  was  connected, 
brought  about  a  complete  revolution  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  Maryland.  The  deputy  govemMS  were  unable 
to  resist  the  force  brought  against  them.  A  boose 
of  delegates  was  then  formed,  by  whi<^  '  Articles  of 
Grievances  *  were  framed  and  forwarded  to  the  King, 
urging  the  abolition  of  the  Proprietary  government, 
and  declaring  the  Colony  absolved  from  paying  any 
allegiance  to  it.  William  granted  their  prayer ;  and, 
sanctioning  a  course  of  proceedings  which,  if  rightly 
designated,  could  be  called  nothing  else  than  flat 
rebellion,  gave  orders  that  the  govemmwit  of  the 
province  should,  for  the  present,  be  carried  on,  in 
his  name,  by  the  self-appointed  convention.  In  Suae, 
1691,  he  constituted  M^laud  a  Royal  Colony;  and 
Sir  Lionel  Copley,  having  arrived  as  its  governor,  in 
the  following  year,  the  convention  was  dissolved,  and 
the  Crown  of  England  recognized"  as  the  sole  source 
of  all  authority"*. 

I  am  not  here  called  upon  to  consider  the  merits 

»*  Ctulmen,  370— W4|  U'Maboa,  i.  239—040. 
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■'  coDvetition  brought  forward  as  a  jastification  of  their 
act6.  Bat,  as  the  history  of  all  reTolutions  is  a 
history  of  authority  provoking  resistance  by  misrule, 
they  wffl%  probably  neither  so  frivolous  or  unjust  as 
Chalmers  represents  them.  At  all  events,  in  the 
list  furnished  by  him,  one  la  set  forth,  of  which  it  is 
impossible,  to  deny  the  truth,  namely  this:  'The 
Churches,  which  by  the  Charter  should  be  coDsecrated 
according  to  the  ecclesiastical  lavra  of  England,  are 
converted  to  tbe  use  of  Popish  idolatry.'  The  reader 
has  but  to  refer  to  the  Charter,  and  he  will  see  that 
it  plunly  provided  that  the  Churches  in  the  Colony 
should  be  so  consecrated.  The  greatness,  therefor^ 
as  well  as  the  consequences  of  that  error,  which 
Charles  the  First  and  his  counsellors,  and  the  firet 
Lord  Baltimore,  alike  committed, — ^they,  in  granting, 
and  he,  in  receiving,  such  a  trust,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed  '", — are  here  made 
manifest;  and,  if  proof  be.required  of  the  fiict,  that 
crime  brings  with  it  its  own  punishment,  assuredly 
none  can  be  supplied  more  strong  than  that  which 
exhibits  his  descendants,  at  an  interval  of  little 
more  than  fifty  years,  charged  with  the  violation  of 
that  trust,  and  stripped  of  all  the  ample  privileges 
and  prerogatives  which  accompanied  it. 
TiwChiireh  ThefirstAct,  passed  by  the  AssemblyofMaryland, 
ntibiifbed  uuder  a  rojral  governor,  was  for  the  recognition  of 
^dcb'  ^^  William  and  Mary ;  the  second  vras  '  for  the  service 


<■•  Seep.ll5,(»ite. 
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of  Almighty  God,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Pro-  chap. 
testaut  Religion.'  The  declaration  of  the  inviolability  ' — - — ■ 
of  the  rights  and  franchisee  of  the  Church;  the  division 
of  the  several  Counties  into  Parishes;  the  constitution 
of  Vestries ;  and  the  imposition  of  a  tax  of  forty  pounds 
of  tobacco  per  poll,  upon  each  taxable  person  in  the 
province,  as  a  fund  for  the  building  or  repairing  of 
Churches,  or  the  support  of  the  minister,  or  other 
pious  uses,  constituted  its  chief  provisions  "*.  The  ten 
Counties  were  divided  into  thirty-one  Parishea,  which, 
like 'those  in  Vir^nia,  often  extended  to  a  most 
inconvenient  length.  The  number  of  clergy  at  this 
time,  according  to  some  accounts,  amounted  to 
sixteen,  but  accordii!kg  to  others,  was  not  more  than 
three'".  Enough,  therefore,  was  d<me  by  such 
enactments  of  the  provincial  legislature,  to  provoke 
the  instant  opposition  of  all  who  were  not  in  com- 
munion with  the  Church,  and  the  reproaches  of  those 
writers,  who,  in  any  later  age,  are  adverse  to  religious 
establishments '" ;  but  not  enough  to  ensure  the 
'  &ithful  and  constant  discharge  of  those  important 
duties,  in  consideration  of  which  alone  snch  enact- 
ments are  made.  The  iniant  Church  of  Mary- 
land was  thus  beset  by  precisely  the  same  difficulties 
which,  it  lias  been  seen,  operated  so  hurtfhlly  in 
Virginia"'. 

^"  Bacon'i  Lswa,  1692,  c.  1 1.  remark*  upon  the  aboTe    Act,  i. 

"f  Griffiths'*   AddbU  of  Bdtt-  243, 244,  ire  diitinguished  b^  the 

more,  and   Fulhim  MSS.  quoted  tame   want   of  candour,  which  1 

bj  Mairki,  ut  tap.  72,  73.  have  before  noticed  in  the  cue  of 

"*  M'Mabon    holds   a   conapi-  Mr.  Yeo't  Letter. 

cuoiM  rank  among  theaej  and  hit  "*  See  pp.  100,  101,  onfe. 
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xtiil'  "^^  administration  of  Copley  was  soon  terminated 
' — - — '  by  his  death ;  and  his  successor,  Sir  Francis  Nichol- 
Ooreraor.'  SOD,  who  Arrived  from  England,  in  1694,  gave  moBt 
ralaable  tud,  in  some  respects,  to  the  eflTorts  of  the 
Church  in  the  extension  of  Christian  trnth,  but,  in 
othera,  retarded  them.  His  untiring  zeal,  his  gene- 
rous munificence,  his  hearty  desire  to  befriend  and 
aid  the  clergy,  who  accompanied  him  from  England, 
and  those  whom  he  found  already  at  work  in  the 
province,  are  evidences  of  the  one.  His  hasty  temper, 
his  want  of  self-restraint,  his  despotic  demeanour, 
his  rigorous  treatment  of  persons  not  in  communion 
with  the  Church,  especially  the  Quakers, — whose 
history  in  Maryland  closely  resembles,  in  this  re- 
spect, that  which  was  exhibited  throughout  every 
other  part  of  the  British  empire,  during  the  same 
period, — supply  not  less  distinct  testimony  of  the 
other. 

At  an  early  period  of  Nicholson's  government, 
we  find  Churches  erected  in  different  counties  of 
Maryland,  and  eight  clergymen  appointed  to  them. 
Id  Annapolis,  also,  which, — ^receiving  its  name  from 
Princess,  afterwards  Queen,  Anne, — was  now  made 
the  capital  of  the  province,  be  began  the  erection  of 
a  brick  Church,  the  only  building  of  that  description 
hitherto  constructed  in  the  country  of  such  durable 
materials.  Moreover,  upon  his  recommendation,  the 
Assembly  petitioned  William  and  Mary  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  free  school  in  every 
county ;  a  measure,  which  Nicholson  was  especiallj 
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anxious  to  promote,  as  a  means  of  supplying  pupils  ^hap. 
to  the  College  which  bad  lately  been  founded  in  ' — - — ' 
Virginia  "". 

The  benefits  which,  in  that  province,  bad  followed  Or.  Bnj, 
the  appointment  of  Blair  to  the  important  post  of  i^- 
Commissary,  naturatly  led  the  clergy  and  legislature 
of  Maryland  to  solicit,  from  the  Bishop  of  Loudon,  i 

the  like  assistance  for  themselves ;  and  be,  in  com-  | 

pliance  with  their  request, — addressed  to  him  in 
1695, — nominated  as  his  Commissary  among  them 
one  who  bad  already  acquired  a  high  reputation  in 
England  as  a  Preacher,  Author,  and  Parish-priest,  and 
whose  name  will  ever  be  conspicuous  in  the  annals 
of  her  Domestic  and  Colonial  Church, — Dr.  Thomas 
Bray.  Bom  at  Marston,  in  Shropshire,  in  1666,  and 
educated,  first  at  Oswestry,  in  the  same  county,  and 
afterwards  at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  he  had  pursued  bis 
ministerial  labours  chiefly  in  the  Parish  of  Sheldon, 
in  the  county  of  Warwick.  The  &vourable  notice 
of  its  patron.  Lord  Digby,  had  been  attracted,  in  the 
first  instance,  it  is  said,  by  an  Assize  Sermon,  which 
Bray  preached  at  Warwick.     In  that  field  of  labour,  Hi;  >en\tf* 

'   ■  M  home  and 

he  learnt  practically  the  duties  and  the  wants  of  a  ■'>™^ 
Parochial  minister ;  and  there,  too,  he  composed  the 
first  volume  of  his  Catechetical  Lectures,  the  rapid 
sale  of  which  bore  witness  to  the  success  with  which 
he  engaged  the  public  mind  in  the  study  of  its  im- 
portant subject  Upon  agreeing  to  undertake  the 
important  office  proposed  to  him  by  Bishop  Compton, 

>^  Fulbam  MSS.  ind  other  ftutboi-ttiea,  quoted  b;  Hkirlu,  ut  aup. 
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CHAP.  ID  April,  1696,  his  first  olg'ect  was  to  obt^n,  under 
' — , — '  the  aathority  of  her  Bishops,  such  asdstauce  from 
the  Church  at  home,  as  might  provide  sufficient 
Libraries  for  the  clergy  who  were  to  serve  abroad. 
Thioking  it  probable  that  such  men  would,  for  the 
most  part,  be  least  able  to  fdroish  themselves  with 
books,  and  that,  without  hooks,  many  most  importaut 
ends  of  their  mission  would  be  frustrated,  he  urged 
it  as  an  imperative  duty  upon  their  brethren  to  make 
that  provision  for  them.  The  justice  of  his  appeal 
was  at  once  confessed,  as  appears  from  a  paper 
still  in  Lambeth  Library,  bearing  the  signatures 
of  Tenison,  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  of 
Sharp,  Archbishop  of  York ;  of  Compton,  Bishop  of 
London ;  of  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Lichfield ;  of  Stilling- 
fleet,  Bishop  of  Worcester;  of  Patrick,  Bishop  of 
Ely ;  and  of  Moore,  Bishop  of  Norwich.  It  de- 
clares the  readiness  of  all  these  Prelates  to  '  con- 
tribute cheerfully  towards  these  Parochial  Libraries ;' 
and  expresses  the  hope  that '  many  pious  person^ 
out  of  love  to  religion  and  learning,'  would  also  do  the 
same.  The  hope  was  realized.  Before  his  laborious 
and  useful  life  reached  its  close,  Bray  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  not  less  than  thirty-nine  Parochial 
Libraries  established  in  North  America.  The  chief 
of  them  was  at  Annapolis, — the  Princess,  after  whom 
that  city  was  named,  having  given  most  valuable 
contributions  towards  it, — and  others,  containing,  in 
some  instances,  more  than  a  thousand  volumes  each, 
were  spread  over  the  whole  country,  from  Massachu- 
setts in  the  north,  to  the  forthest  borders  of  South 
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Carolina.  The  ravages,  indeed,  of  time  and  war  chap. 
bave  since  made  sad  bavoc  among  the  precious ' — ^-^ 
stores  whicb  piety  and  wisdom  bo  carefully  trea- 
sured up ;  but,  €Ten  to  tbis  day,  some  volume,  once 
belonging  to  these  Libraries,  may  be  found,  the 
sigbt  of  wbicb,  Dr.  Hawks  justly  acknowledges, 
should  *  serve,  for  the  time,  in  place  of  a  more  en- 
during monument  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  best 
benefactors  that  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America 
ever  had '".' 

But  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  Western  Con- 
tinent were  not  the  only  places  to  which  Bray 
extended  these  benefits.  The  Bermndaa,  New- 
foundland, and  the  fectories  of  the  Koyal  African 
Company,  also  bore  witness  to  his  provident  and 
fostering  care,  and  gratefully  acknowledged  the  like 
gifts  which  they  received  at  bis  hands.  And,  further 
Btill,  his  brethren  in  England  received  not  less  signal 
proof  of  his  zeal  and  sympathy  in  their  behalf. 
Whilst  men  taunted  him  with  the  cry,  so  often 
echoed  in  our  own  day, — that  *  chanty  should  begin 
at  home,'  and  that  there  was  enough  of  poverty 
among  the  clergy  and  parishes  at  home  to  occupy 
it, — he  gave  the  best  proof  that  he  vras  not  only 
mindful  of  the  wants  of  home,  but  more  strenuous 
in  his  efibrts  to  relieve  them  than  even  they  had 
shown  themselves  to  be,  who  insisted  the  most 
strongly  upon  its  claims.  At  the  very  time  that  be 
was  engaged  in  providing  for  the  efficient  ministra- 

'*■   Ilnwkii,  lit  inp.  BS. 
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srgy  in  Maryland, 
-^  scheme  for  establisluDg  Parochial  and  LendiDg* 
Libiaries,  in  every  Deanery  throaghoat  En^and 
aad  Wales;  and  also  Libraries  for  the  benefit  of 
students  about  to  take  Holy  Orders,  and  for  Schools 
poorly  endowed.  He  never  lost  sight  of  this  pro- 
ject. He  commenced  it,  before  he  set  sail  from 
England ;  and  was  always  bnsy  in  promoting  it,  in  the 
midst  of  those  onwearied  labonrs  which  he  sustained, 
abroad  and  at  home,  in  behalf  of  the  Colonial  Church. 
He  published,  io  1703,  an  Essay,  which  described, 
most  powerfully,  the  necessi^  and  importauce  of  this 
woric ;  and,  in  1709,  he  bad  the  satis&ction  of  see- 
ing, in  consequence  of  his  renewed  appeals,  an  Act 
passed  by  Parliament '  for  the  better  preservation  of 
Parochial  Libruies  in  England.'  He  strove  to  make 
the  scheme  a  source  of  blessing  to  every  quarter  of 
the  kingdom.  In  the  Isle  of  Man  alone,  be  founded, 
in  concert  with  the  excellent  Bishop  Wilson,  six- 
teen Lending  Libraries;  and  sixty-seven  others  were 
established  by  him,  in  varioas  Dioceses  of  England 
and  Wales. 

And  thus  it  ever  must  be.  The  heart  which  is  really 
kindled  with  the  fire  of  Christian  love,  can  no  more 
bound  its  influences  within  any  narrow  confines,  than 
can  the  son  its  brigbtnras  or  its  heat.  The  objects 
nearest  to  it«  of  course,  feel  those  influences  in  their 
first,  and  strongest,  force ;  and  so  the  claims  of  &mily, 
of  neighbourhood,  of  friends,  of  country,  receive,  as 
they  ought,  in  order,  the  tribute  which  belongs  to 
tbem  before  all  othera    But  whoso  would  limit  the 
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bberlj  kiaditess  to  these,  a 
remoteness  of  aaj  reg;ion  !□  the  wide  uniTerse  a  *" 
reason  for  shutting  out  all  thought  of  its  inhabitants, 
acts  not  only  against  the  plain  precepts  of  God's 
Word,  hut  the  testimony  supplied  by  the  most 
faithful  of  his  servants.  Let  the  seu^h  be  made 
stmong  them  now,  as  in  the  generations  of  old,  and 
the  same  result  will  be  arrived  at,  namely,  that  they 
who  are  the  most  forward  t«  promote  the  wel&re  of 
their  brethren  in  distant  Colouies,  are,  above  all 
others,  they  whose  efforts  never  slacken  in  behalf  of 
all  that  conceros  them  most  intimately  at  home. 

TheiiB  was  the  spirit  that  animated  Bray ;  and  he 
was  not  long  in  finding  others  who  shared  the  same. 
Before  he  set  foot  in  Maryland,  be  had  increased 
the  number  of  clergy  to  sixteen,  and  had  also 
induced  others  to  go  out  to  other  provinces.  He 
would  have  been  their  companion,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, but  for  the  necessity  laid  upon  him  to  com- 
plete some  of  tfae  schemes  which  be  had  formed  for 
their  benefit,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  others. 
For  this  cause,  an  interval  of  more  than  three  years 
elapsed,  before  he  embarked  upon  his  mission ;  but 
it  is  right  to  state,  that,  during  the  whole  of  that 
period,  he  lived  at  his  own  expense ;  receiving  not 
any  part  of  the  small  stipend  of  400/.  a  year,  which, 
it  was  stated,  should  hereafter  belong  to  him  as 
Commissary,  and  refusing  preferment  of  larger 
amount,  which  more  than  once  was  offiared  to  him. 
And,  even  when  the  hour  of  his  embarication  arrived, 
Dec.  12,  1699,  he  bore  all  the  charges  of  his  outfit 
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OTAP.    and  voyage,  defrajing  part  of  tbem  hj  the  sale  of 

<^ '-J  the  scanty  personal  property  which  retnuned  at  hia 

disposal,  and  resorting  to  bis  credit  for  the  fiitare 
liquidation  of  the  rest 

The  interval,  of  which  I  now  write,  from  1696  to 
1700,  was  marked  by  events  of  deepest  interest  to 
the  Cburcb  of  England ;  and  no  man  bore  a  more 
conspicnons  part  in  them  than  Dr.  Bray.  It  was 
then  that  he  drew  np  the  plan  of  a  Society,  to  be 
incorporated  by  Charter,  for  the  spread  of  Christian 
Knowledge,  by  establishing  Libraries  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poorer  clergy,  and  schools  for  the  education 
of  children  at  home ;  and  by  completing  the  design, 
already  begun,  for  fixing  similar  Libraries  throughout 
die  Plantations;  by  appointing  sufficient  Missionaries 
for  all  Plantations  not  yet  provided  with  them ;  by 
allotting  gratuities,  or  pensions,  to  those  whose 
'merit'  was  proved  to  be  'more  than  ordinary,  by 
their  learning,  labour,  and  success  in  their  minintry 
and  mission;'  by  providing  especially  for  'such 
ministers  as  shall  most  hazard  their  persons  in 
attempting  the  conversion  of  the  Negroes  or  native 
Indians;'  and  by  supporting  the  destitute  widows 
and  cl^idren  of  Missionaries,  more  particularly  '  of 
such  as  by  their  zeal  and  industry  in  converting 
souls  may  have  occasioned  the  loss  of  life  or  goods.' 
The  original  manuscript  sketch,  thus  prepared  by 
Bray,  is  still  in  the  Library  of  Sion  College ;  and 
upon  the  basis  thus  laid  down,  was  speedily  erected 
the  Society  whicb  has  ever  since  home  the  honoured 
name  of  "  The  Society  foe  Promoting  Cheistian 
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Knowledge."  Bray  was  one  of  the  five  membera 
who  met  together,  for  the  first  time,  March  8,  "- 
1698-9,  to  commence  that  holy  work;  and  they 
were  speedily  joined  by  others,  Bishops,  Clergy,  and 
Lay-members  of  our  Church  at  home,  who  forth- 
with opened  a  correspondence  with  Professor  Franck, 
of  Halle  in  Saxony;  Ostervald,  of  Neufchatel; 
Jablonski,  of  Berlin,  and  others,  whose  names  still 
live  in  the  literature  and  theology  of  Europe. 

Bray  apphed  himself  all  the  more  earnestly  to 
this  work,  by  reason  of  his  having  foiled,  in  the 
preceding  year,  to  obtain  from  Parliament  the  assist- 
ance which  he  had  sought  towards  the  same  end. 
Upon  the  introduction  of  a  Bill,  for  alienating 
certain  lands  which  ha^l  been  set  apart  for  super- 
stitious uses,  and  vesting  them  in  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, he  bad  petitioned  the  House  that  a  part  of 
the  above  property  might  be  allotted  to  the  purpose 
of  extending  the  Gospel  in  the  Plantations ;  but, 
although  his  Petition  was  favourably  received, 
nothing  more  was  done  in  its  behalf.  He  had  next 
-  petitioned  the  King  to  appropriate  to  that  object 
certdn  arrears  of  taxes  dne  to  the  Crown ;  and,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  completion  of  the  grant,  had 
followed  William  to  Holland ;  but  the  taxes  proved 
little  worth.  The  only  way,  then,  by  which  it 
seemed  possible  to  attain  the  desired  object,  was  by 
the  voluntary  association  of  iaithfal  and  zealous 
men.  He  rejoiced  to  see  it  begun,  before  he  left 
England ;  and  finding, — ^upon  his  return,  in  1700,  on 
the  business  of  the  Maryland  Church, — that  the 
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CHAP,  work  of  the  Society  had  great!  j  increased,  and  tint  an 
' — ^-^  opportunity  was  supplied  for  entering  into  the  second 
department  of  labour  which  he  had  marked  out  in  his 
original  sketdi, — be  lost  no  time  in  soliciting,  and  oh- 
twning,  from  the  King  a  Charter  for  the  incorporation 
of  a  separate  SocietyJ  whose  duty  should  be  to  pro- 
pagate the  Gospel  of  Christ  throughout  the  Colonies 
and  foreign  dependencies  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  influence  of  Archbishop  Tenison  and  Bishop 
Compton  was  exerted,  heartily  and  promptly,  in 
support  of  this  application,  and  its  success  most, 
in  great  part,  be  ascribed  to  their  aid ;  hut  Bray 
is  distinctly  and  gratefully  recognized,  in  documents 
yet  extant,  as  their  most  valuable  coadjutor.  The 
Charter,  thus  granted  to  The  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  is  Foeeiok  Parts, 
bears  date  June  16,  1701  '**. 

Resuming  now  the  notice  of  Biay's  labours  in 
Maryland,  we  find  the  circumstances  of  his  first  voyage 
thither  connected  with  one  of  those  painful  struggles, 
which  marked  the  early  history  of  the  province, 
and  the  causes  and  progress  of  which  have  already 
been  explained.  Among  the  Acts  of  its  Legislature, 
from  1692  to  1696,  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Chnrcli,  was  one,  in  the  latter  year,  which  repealed 
all  former  Acts  relating  to  the  same  subject,  and 
declared  'that  the  Church  of  England  within  this 
province,  shall    enjoy,  all  and  singular,  her  rights, 

'"  S«e  ApM&dix,  No.  IV^  and  which  tits  l»te!y  been  reprinted  bj 
also  No.  V.  The  iMt  or  these  is  a  the  Socielj,  in  it«  or%iiul  form, 
verbatim  Copr  of  the  First  Report,     opOD  a  folio  iheeL 
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privileges,  and  freedoms,  as  it  is  now,  or  shall  be  at  chap. 
any  time  hereafter,  established  by  law  id  the  king-  ' — v— ^ 
dom  of  England ;  and  tbat  His  Mi^esty's  subjects  of 
this  province  shall  enjoy  all  their  rights  and  liber^ 
ties,  according  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  king- 
dom of  England,  in  all  matters  and  causes  where 
the  laws  of  tbis  province  are  silent.'  The  Roman 
Catholics  and  Quakers  in  the  Colony,  who  had  long 
made  common  cause  against  the  Church  of  England, 
saw  tbat  the  terms  of  this  Act  were  open  to  attack ; 
and,  since  it  was  necessary  that  the  Act  should  be 
first  laid  before  the  Commissioners  of  Trade,  and 
then  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Crown,  before  it 
could  become  law,  it  was  contrived  that  the  petition 
to  tbat  effect  should  not  reach  the  King;  and  an 
Order  of  Council  was  passed,  in  the  antumn  of 
1699,  aonnUiDg  the  Act,  and  saying  tliat  it  con- 
tained '  a  clanse  declaring  all  the  laws  of  England 
to  be  in  force  in  Maryland;  which  clause  is  of 
another  nature  than  that  which  is  set  forth  by  the 
title  in  the  said  law.'  This  defeat  of  the  Maryland 
Legislature  is  ascribed  to  the  dexterous  managemeDt 
of  the  Quakers,  whose  agents  were  upon  the  alert, 
and  to  the  absence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  Bishop  of  London  from  the  meeting  of  the 
Privy  Council  which  issued  the  above  Order.  To 
make  the  humiliation  more  complete,  a  Quaker  was 
entrusted  to  take  out  the  Order  to  America. 

It  BO  happened  that  Bray  was  a  passenger  on 
board  the  same  ship ;  and  a  tedious  voyage  of  nearly 
three  months  gave  him  ample  time  to  consider  the 
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CHAP,  course  vliich  it  vas  best  for  him  to  pursue,  and 
' — . — '-'  which  the  present  crisis  of  affidrs  was  certainlj  not 
calculated  to  make  less  difficult.  Upon  his  arrival, 
he  found  the  goveraor,  Sir  Francis  Nicholson,  most 
williD^  to  help  him.  The  time  of  meeting  of  the 
Assemhlj  was  still  some  weeks  distant;  and  Braj 
employed  the  interval  in  obtaining  information,  from 
every^  authentic  source  which  he  could  reach,  touch- 
ing the  condition  of  the  Church  in  the  province. 
He  found,  that,  whilst  a  twelfth  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation were  Roman  Catholics,  and  a  somewhat  larger 
propottioD  Quakers,  a  very  large  nuyority  of  tiio 
rest  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England.  At  the 
same  time  that  he  was  thus  engaged,  he  was  diligent 
and  fiuthfiil  in  all  the  other  duties  of  his  office ;  and 
his  preaching  was  especially  welcome  to  the  people. 
Indeed,  the  early  influence  which  he  acquired, — a 
remarkable  proof  of  which  is  to  he  found  in  a  vote 
of  thanks,  proposed  by  the  Assembly  to  him  at  their 
meeting, — seems  to  have  betrayed  its  members 
and  himself  into  a  serious  error.  In  the  Act,  then 
passed  for  the  establishment  of  the  Church  in  Mary- 
land,— re-instituting  most  of  the  former  provisions 
npon  the  same  subject,  prohibiting  any  minister 
from  holding  more  than  two  Parishes,  (and  those 
only  nnder  special  circumstances,)  and  permitting, 
with  certain  restrictions,  the  employment  of  lay- 
readers, — ^the  following  clause  occurs:  'That  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Administration  of  the 
Sacraments,  with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church,  according  to  the  use  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
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liter  and  Psalms  of  David, 
and  Evening  Prayer  therein  contained,  be  solemnly  ^ 
read,  and  by  all  and  every  minister,  or  reader,  in 
every  CShorch,  or  other  place  of  ptU>lic  worship, 
within  this  province.'  Now,  to  insiBt  upon  the 
observance  of  tbe  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  all 
other  'rites  and  ceremonies,  according  to  the  use 
of  tbe  Church  of  England,'  in  every  place  of  public 
worship  within  the  province,  whether  belonging  to 
her  communion  or  not,  was  manifestly  a  most  un- 
justifiable proceeding.  It  contravened  not  only  tbe 
Statutes  of  Maryland,  which,  during  tbe  proprietor- 
ship of  Lord  Baltimore,  had  granted  liberty  of  con- 
science and  worship  unto  all, — and  tbe  Toleration 
Act«  passed  in  1689  at  home,  by  which  all  persons 
dissenting  from  tbe  Church  of  England  (except 
Roman  Catholics  and  persons  denying  tbe  Holy 
Trinity)  were  relieved,  upon  certain  conditions, 
from  tbe  laws  by  which  they  had  been  hitherto 
restrained, — but  it  violated,  what  was  even  yet  more 
sacred  than  any  enactments  of  human  le^slation, 
those  unalterable  principles  of  justice  to  which  the 
conscience  instinctively  pays  homage,  and  the  autho- 
rity of  which  is  proclaimed  in  the  Word  of  God.  It 
can  excite  no  surprise,  therefore,  to  learn  that  both 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Quakers  in  the  Colony 
should  have  done  their  utmost  to  prevent  such  an 
Act  from  receiving  the  sanction  of  tbe  Crown. 
Bray  himself  was  requested  to  return  home,  with  a 
view  of  promoting  tbe  object  which  the  Assembly 
were  so  desirous  to  accomplish ;  and,  finding  upon 
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CHAP,    his  arrival,  that  the  enemies  of  the  measure  bad,  u 
•■ — ^_J^  their  zeal,  put  forth  certain  statements,  ooncemioi' 
the  intended  proviMon  for  the  Church,  which  wen. 
utterly  false,  he  drew  up  and  published  a  MemoraL 
refuting  most  distinctly  their  charges,  and  describing 
the  real  condition  of  religion  in  America  at  ttu: 
time.    Meanwhile,  the  ol^ectionable  clause,  to  whid 
I  have  just  adverted,  was  urged  as  a  reaBon  for  r^ 
jecting  the  Act ;  and,  the  Attorney  General  bavinp 
given,  as  he  could  not  but  give,  an  opinion  cod- 
demnatory  of  the  clause,  there  seemed  every  rea«Da 
to  apprehend  that  the  whole  measure,  proposed  bj 
the  provincial  Le^slature,  would  be  again  defeated. 
And  this,  probably,  would  have  been  the  result,  Irat 
for    the   interposition   of   Bray,  who, — seeing  the 
sympathy  which  his  Memorial  had  excited  in  the 
public  mind,  and  conscious  of  the  grave  error  which 
had  been  committed   by  the   introduction    of  the 
clause  in  question, — prevailed   upon  the   Commis- 
sioners  of  Trade  to   consent    to    the   drawing  op 
another  Bill,  which,  being   approved  of  by   them, 
should  be  sent  to  Maryland,  and,  being  passed  with- 
out alteration  by  her  Assembly,  should  then  be  re- 
turned to  England  for  confirmation.     This  arrange- 
ment vm  at  length  effected ;  and  the  final  consent 
of  the  Crown  to  the  Bill  so  passed,  was  given  in  the 
followii^  terms :  '  Have  the  Quakers  the  benefit  trf 
a  toleration  ?     Let  the  Established  Church  have  an 
established  maintenance.' 

In  noticing  the  history  of  this  transaction,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  regret  that  Bray  should  ever  have 
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agreed  to  the  insertion   of  a  clause  so  justly  ob-   chap. 

noxious  to  reproach.     From  the  tone  of  his  Memo- ' — ■ — ' 

rial,  and  the  general  character  of  his  proceedings, 

I  cannot  but  thiult  that  his  better  judgment  was, 

for   the  time,  overruled  by  the  eager  spirit  of  the  '■ 

Assembly,  and  the  resolute  will  of  Nicholson.     At 

all    events,  the  readiness  with  which  he  assumed, 

when  he  was  alone  in  England,  the  responsilnlity  of 

expunging  the  clause,  and  of  framing  another  Act,  ! 

-without  reference  to  the  wishes  of  men  whose  minds 

were  exasperated  by  local  feuds,  proves  that  he  had 

both   candour  to  avow,  and  boldness  to  correct,  the 

wrong  which  had  been  committed. 

Before  Bray's  departure  from  Maryland,  he  held,  at 
Annapolis,  a  generalVisitationof  the  clergy,  who  were  | 

seventeen  in  number.  Their  names,  and  those  of  their  I 

Parishes,  together  with  all  other  records  of  proceedings 
which  then  took  place,  have  lately  been  re-printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Hawks's  Narrative.  A  Charge 
was  then  delivered  by  the  Commissary,  full  of  wis-  | 

dom  and  practical  exhortation ;  pointing  out,  first, 


the  chief  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  duties  of  cate- 
chizing, preaching,  and  private  ministerial  instruc-  | 
tion ;  and  ei^oining,  secondly,  the  necessity  of  ^ 
forming  and  maintaining  discipline  among  them-  ; 
selves, — a  necessity,  made  more  imperative  by  the 
temptations  of  a  long  sea-voyage,  to  which  all  per-  ! 
sons  going  to  the  Colony  were  exposed,  and  by  the  ' 
facility  with  which  clergymen  of  immoral  lives,  at  I 
that  time,  found  protection  within  its  borders.  Upon 
this  part  of  his  subject,  the  Commissary  was  not  ' 
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CHAP,  content  with  delivering  a  general  sentence  of  admo- 
' '  nition,  but  appealed,  in  terms  of  most  solemn  re- 
monstrance, to  one  of  the  clergy  then  present, — 
against  vhom  a  charge  of  immorality  had  been 
brought,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  established, — and 
Bummoned  him  to  make  such  defence  as  he  was 
able,  at  a  time  and  place  then  agreed  upon. 

This  Vintation  was  marked  hj  another  act,  too 
important  to  be  here  omitted,  namely,  a  proposal, 
made  by  the  Commissary,  and  accepted  by  the 
clergy,  to  send  a  minister  into  Pennsylvam'a,  and 
support  him  at  their  own  charges,  until  a  settled 
proTisioD  conid  be  made  far  him  in  that  province. 
The  extravagances,  which  distinguished  most  of  the 
Quakers  of  that  day,— developed  the  more  rapidly, 
and  maintained  the  more  obstinately,  by  reason  of 
the  many  and  cruel  persecutions  whicb  they  suffered, 
— had  produced  so  painful  an  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  many  pious  Churchmen,  that  they  regarded 
them,  and  spoke  of  them,  as  apostates  and  uobe- 
lievers.  And,  since  Pennsylvania  had  been  recently 
colonized  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  that 
body,  and  his  followers  were  already  acquiring  great 
influence  in  that  quarter,  it  was  natural  that  Bray, 
and  others  like  him,  who  dneerely  believed  thdr 
tenets  to  be  most  pemicioas,  should  turn  their  at- 
tention thither.  The  clergy  of  Maryland,  therefore, 
not  only  commenced,  at  that  time,  a  subscription 
amongst  themselves  to  support  a  missionary  in  Penn- 
sylvania, but  requested  Bray  to  make  known  the 
design  to  Blair,  the  Commissary  in  Virginia,  and 
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stance  of  him,  and  of  tbe 
his  jurisdiction.  A  more  fitting  opportunity  will  be  "- 
found  hereafter,  to  examine  the  merits  of  those 
cbarg'es,  which  the  enemies  of  Quakerism  urged 
against  it,  and  of  the  defence  which  ita  advocates 
maintained ;  and  the  merits  of  those  censures  which 
each  employed  against  the  other  will  then  be  consi- 
dered. All  tliat  I  am  here  anxious  to  impress  upon 
the  attention  of  the  reader  is,  that,  if  the  prosecu- 
tion of  missionary  labours  be  regarded, — as  it  is  most 
justly, — the  sign  of  a  -vigorous  and  healthful  spirit 
animating  the  Church  which  is  so  engaged,  this 
praise  must  with  gratitude  be  assigned  to  the  infant 
Church  of  Maryland. 

Resuming  now  our  notice  of  Bray's  career,  we 
find,  that,  when  he  returned  to  England  upon  the 
business  before  adverted  to,  he  gave,  as  upon  former 
occasions,  conrincing  proof  of  his  readiness  to  account 
no  personal  sacrifice  too  great  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  designs.  He  bore  alone  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  his  visit ;  and  when,  after  having 
thus  exhansted  his  private  means,  he  received  gifts 
amounting  to  four  hundred  pounds,  from  friends  at 
liome,  and  in  the  Colony,  who  were  anxious  to  repair 
his  losses,  he  applied  nearly  the  whole  sum  to  the 
cause  of  the  Church  in  Maryland.  He  employed 
himself  also  most  diligently  in  enlisting  the  sympa- 
thies of  his  countrymen  at  home,  in  behalf  of  the 
»ame  cause;  reiterating  the  &cts  which  he  had 
already  published  in  his  Memorial ;  and  showing 
that  there  were  required,  for  the  service  of  our  North 
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iee,  at  least  forty  c1 
-'  fulness  of  their  strength  and  manhood,  who  ahoik 
be  animated  with  'a  true  missionary  spirit,  haTcu 
ardent  zeal    for  God's  glory,  and  the    salvation 
men's  souls,' and  be  able,  from  their  proficiencjii 
all  the  collateral  studies  of  their  sacred  cslllDg,  'u 
convince  the  gtunsayers."    He  proposed,  too,  iIbl 
under  the  authority  of  the  Bishops,    some  ooe 
more  of  the  clergy  thus  qualified,  and  chosen  in  eu^ 
Diocese  by  the  Bishop  for  the  work,  should  be  in- 
vited to  go  out ;  and,  that»  from  the  iMty  and  clei^  f^ 
each  Parish,  offerings  should  be  received,  and  pseec 
through  the  bands  of  the  Archdeacon  and  Bisboft 
for  their  support.     Tliis  proposal,  in  its  literal  fora- 
waa  never  acted  upon  ;  but  the  attention  drawn  to 
the  subject  led  to  the  immediate  formation  of  tbe 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Forap 
Parts.    Whilst  thus  labouring  at  home  in  support  of 
Maryland,  Bray  was  not  lese  active  in  writiii|  t» 
the  clergy  in  that  province,  and  urging  tbem  '" 
bear  in  mind  the  several  subjects  which  had  been 
set  before  them  at  the  recent  Visitation.    Had  tbe« 
letters  been  promptly  followed  by  the  per»D>l  n- 
sumption  of  his  duties  funong  them,  a  great  id'< 
lasting  benefit  would  have  been  secured.    But  if* 
judged, — ^most  erroneously,  as  I  think, — that  his  >«• 
vices  would  be  more  useful  by  remaining  at  homft 
than  by  returning  to  Maryland.    He  deputed  ">■ 
deed,  to  three  of  her  clergy  the  discharge  of  W* 
of  the  duties  of  his  office;  but  this  authority >* 
either  Insufficient  of  itself,  or  tbe  parties,  «itnut^ 
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'  unwilling  to  put  it  in  fon 
was    done  by  them ;   and,  in  consequence  of  the  ^ 
diBorders  which  ensued,  another   Commissary,  Mr. 
Xluetaon,  Archdeacon  of  Armagh,  and  the  early  friend 
of  Bishop  Wilson,  was,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Bray,  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 

The  sequel  of  Dr.  Bray's  life,  and  the  events  which 
happened  in  Maryland  after  the  appointment  of  his 
successor,  it  is  intended    to  notice  in    the    next 
Volume.    I  will  only  here  glance,  by  anticipation,  at 
two  points,  because  they  are  connected  with  subjects 
to  which  the  reader's  attention  has  already   been 
directed.     The  first  has  reference  to    the  efforts 
made,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Bray,  for  the 
conversion  and  education  of  the  Negroes.    We  have 
seen  the  wretched  treatment  to  which  they  were 
exposed  in  the  West  Indies,  and    the   strenuous, 
though  inefTectual,  effort  made  for  their  relief  by 
Morgan  Godwyn'";  and  it  is  a  matter  of  thankful- 
ness to  find,  that  the  spirit  of  that  faithful  minister 
was  shared  by  Dr.  Bray,  and  that  he  succeeded  in 
forming  a  plan,  in  his  own  lifetime,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Negro  race  in  North  America,  which,  to 
this  day,  continues  associated  with  his  name.     It 
arose  from  an  acquaintance  which  he  had  made  with 
Mr.  D'AlIone  in  Holland,   when   he  visited  that 
country  for  the  object  before  mentioned.    That  gen-' 
tleman,  having  frequently  conversed,  at  that  time, 
with  Dr.  Bray  upon  the  degraded  state  of  the  slave 

'*•  See  pp.  503,  504,  ante. 
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xvm'  F^pu^'ion  in  our  Colonies,  bequeathed  to  him,  pk 
* — ■• — ■  afterwards,  the  sum  of  nine  hundred  pounds  with  Ik 
view  of  fbiming  a  fund  to  be  applied  to  their  i> 
structiou.  Dr.  Bray,  haTing  undertaken  the  triN 
and  having  been  attacked  afterwarda,  in  1723,  vi:. 
an  illness  which  threatened  to  terminate  bis  ^ 
nominated  certain  persons  to  carry  on  the  wwi. 
Their  authority  was  confirmed  hj  a  decree  ii 
Chancery,  in  1731, — the  year  after  his  deatli,-*Bi 
the  title  of  *Db,  Bray's  Associates,*  which  liff 
received  in  1733,  has  ever  since  been  retained  bi 
them.  At  first,  the  interest  of  the  fund  connnittf^ 
to  their  hands,  was  applied  to  the  support  of  a  Ciu- 
chist  for  the  Negroes  in  Georgia.  It  has  since  beo 
devoted,  together  with  other  benefactions  for  tit 
same  object,  to  the  maintenance  of  Schools  for  tK 
education  of  Negro  children  in  Nova  Scotia,  V'hhr 
delphia,  and  the  Bahamas  '**. 
SfcJ^  The  other  point  to  which  I  wish,  for  a  moment » 
for.BiSop-  call  the  attention  of  the  reader,  is  the  effort  whii^ 
Bray  made  to  obtMn  the  appointment  of  a  BishoT 
of  the  Church  in  Maryland,  liefore  he  resigDed  t« 
office  of  Commissary.  He  had,  doubtless,  be«i  «¥' 
nizant  of  the  attempts  made  to  obtain  the  like  ap- 
pointment for  Virginia ;  and,  in  order  that  the  swuf 
objection,  which  had  been  urged  successfully  up'" 
that  occasion '",  might  not  again  operate,  he  pi* 

"*  See  Reports  of  the  Instilu-  anpnorling  Negro  School!-.''! 

tion, estKblbhed  by  the  late  Rev.  inftilutiaiu  ttre  mora  dttem?" 

Dr.  Bray,  end  bU  Auooates,  for  encoursgemeat  md  tuppcft- 
fouodiDgp  Clerical  Libraries,  aod        "*  See  p.  5(i9,  atde. 
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jected  a  plan  of  raising,  by  private  contributions,  a  sum  chap. 
for  the  purchase  of  a  plantation  in  the  Colony,  upon  <.^JILj 
which  the  Bishop  might  reside,  and  by  which  he  might 
be  supported.  Several  contributions  were  received 
in  aid  of  this  scheme ;  and,  if,  in  the  sincere  convic- 
tion that  such  Em  appointment  was  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  her  Church,  a  iaithful  and  fit  man  had 
been  chosen  and  consecrated  to  the  office,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  amount  required 
would  soon  have  been  received.  But  opposing  influ- 
ences on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  were  directed 
against  the  plan;  and  it  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
character  of  this  opposition  was,  in  substance,  the 
same  with  that  which  was  exercised,  with  the  like 
&tal  success,  at  subsequent  periods  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  and  its  origin,  progress,  and  results,  will  be 
found  to  supply  materials  for  not  the  least  interesting 
and  instructive  portions  of  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  that  period.  I  defer  the  consideration  of  it,  there- 
fore, at  present,  with  the  remark  that  the  effect  of 
the  failure  of  the  plan  was  to  leave  the  Church  in 
Maryland  in  precisely  the  same  disadvantageous 
]»osition  which  she  occupied  in  Virginia; — recog- 
uized,  that  is,  and  established  by  the  laws  of  a 
provincial  Legislature,  but  deprived  of  her  proper 
guidance  and  the  real  sources  of  her  strength '". 

'"  See  pp.  692,  699, ante,    Tbe  Promoting  Chrisliao  Kuowledge ; 

■boTe  DotiM  of  Bra^  ii  gathered  and  Bnft  MSS.  in  Sion  College, 

from  the  Bio^.  Brit.;  Chalmort'a  whichare thesourcoofBUtherett. 

Biog.    Die.  i    Todd'a   EdilioD    of  TliQiecoud  of  tticin,  ia  bet,  fomu 

'Public  Spirit  illuitrated  in  tbe  thcBubitance  of  the  hiatory  of  l)i« 

Life  lad  Deaigtu  of  Bray  ;*  Hur>  Life  and  Demga*,  and  it  copied 

ray'i  Account  of  the  Society  for  without  any  icKDOirledgineDt. 
TOL.  U.  T  t 
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CHAP.  ^f  *'^^  remaiiiiDg  Colonies  in  North  America  at 
<-^'iL-j  this  period,  there  is  only  room,  in  the  present 
Volame,  to  give  such  an  account  as  maj  suffice  to 
show  the  general  character  of  those  difficulties  which 
the  Chxirch  had  to  encounter,  then  and  afterwards, 
in  each.  A  minnter  relation  will  fail  in  more  con- 
Tenientlj  with  the  snhsequent  history. 
DiLA-  I  notice  Delaware  first,  because  it  is  the  proTince 

nearest  to  Maryland  on  the  east,  which  has  now  a 
separate  existence.  It  was  a  portion  of  that  territory 
which,  I  have  already  said,  had  been  originally  colo- 
nized by  emigrants  irom  Sweden  and  Finland,  and 
afterwards  wrested  from  them  by  the  Dutch"'.  In 
1664,  the  Datch  submitted  to  Sir  Robert  Carr;  and 
Delaware,  with  its  capital,  Newcastle,  was  annexed 
to  the  government  of  New  York.  In  1672,  Charles 
the  Second  included  it  in  a  patent  to  his  brother  the 
Duke  of  York;  wh(^  after  mach  solicitation  from 
William  Penn,  conveyed  it  by  deed  to  him,  in  1681^ 
and  it  continued,  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  an  in- 
tegral part  of  Pennsylvania '". 
piHNsin.-  The  name  of  this  Colony  at  once  brings  to  our 
VANU.  mind  that  of  ite  celebrated  founder.  He  was  the 
only  son  of  Admiial  Penn,  who  had  brought  Jamuca 
in  subjection  to  the  Commonwealth;  and,  having 
been  trained  up  in  childhood  among  the  Indepen- 
dents,  had   avowed,   whilst   he  was   a   student   at 

>"  See  pp.  409,  40A,  ante,  IruMCtioD    vhich   reflect*   great 

"*  Horae'i  Geo^raphr  in  loc. ;  dHbonour  on  both  perliea  ;  uid 

Chatmen,  6S4.  643.     The  laltsr  rire*  reMoiu  which  uofij  justtfj 

describet  the  ui«  of  Delawve  to  hu  ucertion. 

Peon  by  the  Dake  o(  York  ks  ■ 
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Oxford,  his  ajmpatby  for  the  preaching  of  the  chai 
Qaakers  "'.  Many  conDteracting  influences  were  ' — '- 
brought  to  bear  upon  him,  for  the  purpose  of  weak- 
ening ox  removing  this  impression, — his  father's 
displeasure, — the  noTelties  of  foreign  travel, — an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Aroyrault,  the  cele- 
brated Huguenot  pastor, — the  study  of  the  law  at 
home, — the  attractions  of  society,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  brightest  ornaments ;— 'but  none  of  these 
things  tamed  aside  the  current  of  Ms  thoughts.  In 
1666,  when  he  was  in  the  very  flower  of  his  youth, 
he  appeared  publicly  as  a  preacher  of  the  doctrines 
which  be  bad  thus  cherished ;  and  encountered 
cheerfully  all  the  severities  and  indignities  which, 
we  have  seen,  were  heaped  "•,  with  such  shameful 
rigour,  npon  non-conformists  in  that  day.  In  his 
cas^  the  struggle  was  rendered  more  painful  by  the 
knowledge  that  his  Other's  anger  was  kindled  into  a 
fresh  flame,  and  that  he  ytas  without  a  home  and 
pennylesB.  His  mother,  indeed,  still  followed  him 
in  heart  and  affection,  and  did  what  she  could  to 
minister  to  bis  necessities.  But  the  young  man 
gloried  in  persecutions.  He  sought  out,  even  in  the 
palace  of  the  King,  the  courtiers  whom  he  had  once 
known,  and  told  them  plunly  of  the  wrong  which 
they  had  dou^  and  were  doing.  The  prison  opened 
wide  its  doors  to  receive  this  bold  and  stubborn 

"•  It  H  hardljr  necMMuy  to  re-     their  own  historian,  hu  followed, 
mul,  that,  whenever  I  applf  this     md  without  inj  reference  to  the 
dciignttion    to   the    Sociat;    of    reproachful  meaning  origioallf  at- 
Frienda,  It  u  ooiy  in  compliance    lached  to  the  term, 
with  common  PMge,  which  Sewet,        ^  See  p.  45i ,  mie. 
Tt2 
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CHAP,  teacher.  He  entered  ■within  them  readily;  and 
"— — V— ^  declared  that  the  prison  should  be  his  grave  sooDer 
than  that  he  would  recant.  Months  passed  away  ; 
his  resolution  was  still  unbroken ;  and,  at  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Duke  of  York,  he  was  released ;  bat, 
it  was  only  to  defy  again  the  coercive  power  of  yet 
more  rigorous  enactments,  and  again  to  be  immured. 
His  trial  followed,  the  records  of  which,  still  extant, 
stamp  indelible  disgrace  upon  the  judge,  and  ex- 
hibit the  accused, — not  only,  by  the  verdict  of  the 
jury,  declared  *  Not  guilty,' — ^but,  by  his  calm  and 
intelligent  defence,  proving  that  his  accusers  were 
the  really  guilty.  Yet,  even  then,  his  liberty  was 
not  gained.  Upon  a  charge  of  contempt  of  court, 
he  was  sent  back  to  prison,  until  the  fines,  which  he 
refused  to  pay,  were  paid.  His  fiither,  by  their  pay- 
ment, freed  him ;  and,  in  the  closing  hours  of  his 
life,  took  back  to  his  arms  the  son  from  whom  he 
had  been,  for  a  time,  estranged,  and  left  him  his 
blessing  and  earthly  fortunes. 

Tlie  memorable  trial  of  Penn  occurred  in  the  year 
1670.  His  marriage  soon  followed.  Then  arose 
his  interest  in  the  growing  settlements  of  North 
America;  and,  in  1674,  soon  afler  the  return  of 
George  Fox  l!rom  his  travels  in  those  regions,  Penn 
joined  with  several  of  his  brethren  in  purchasing  the 
Western  moiety  of  New  Jersey  of  Lord  Berkeley, 
and,  not  long  afterwards,  the  Elastern  moiety  of  the 
same  province,  of  the  heirs  of  Carteret,  who  had 
been  joint  proprietors  with  Berkeley.  In  1680,  he 
applied  to  Charles  for  a  grant  of  land,  extending  five 
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degreea  west  of  the  River  Delaware,  and  three  chap. 
degrees  north  of  Maryland.  The  ground  of  his  — - — '•' 
application  was  the  existence  of  a  debt,  amounting 
to  sixteen  thousand  pounds,  due  to  him,  upon  his 
father's  account,  from  the  Crown ;  and  through  the 
intervention  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  other  in- 
fluential friends  at  Court,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
this  vast  territory.  The  Charter,  erecting  it  into  a  pro- 
vince, to  be  called  Pennsylvania,  was  most  carefully 
considered  by  the  first  legal  authorities  of  the  day, 
— chiefly  with  a  view  of  preventing  those  evils  which, 
we  have  seen,  had  arisen  out  of  the  neglect  or  mis- 
iDterpretation  of  the  provisions  of  the  New  England 
Charter'", — and  was  signed,  March  4,  1681.  It 
conferred  upon  Penn  rights  and  privileges  closely 
resembling  those  of  former  Charters  described  in 
this  Volume;  and,  for  that  reason,  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  recite  them  here,  I  would  only  remark 
one  stipulation,  which  was  inserted  in  it  by  desire 
of  the  Bishop  of  London,  that,  whensoever  twenty 
inhabitants  requested  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  reside  among  them,  he  should  be  allowed 
to  do  so  without  molestation. 

Penn  had  already  received  tidings  from  America, 
which  assured  him  that  many  of  her  native  Indians 
were  men,  generous,  grateful,  and  intelligent.  His 
brethren, — who  had  recently  purchased  the  Colony 
of  New  Jersey,  and  laid,  in  1677,  the  foundations 
of  Burlington,  its  capital, — had  furnished  him  with 
the  best  proof  of  this  cheering  fact,  in  a  conference 
'"  See  pp.  308 — S20,  a»le. 
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CHAP,  which  they  had  held,  in  tb^  place,  with  some  ladian 
' — • — '  Sachems.  The  cause  of  the  coDference  was  a  ramonr 
of  intended  hostihties  by  the  Indians,  on  account  of 
the  small-pox  having  been  designedly  cooTeyed,  as 
it  was  said,  in  some  matchroats  which  the  English 
had  sold  to  them.  After  the  English  had  shown  the 
futility  of  this  charge,  one  of  the  Sachems  thus 
flpoke,  in  behalf  of  the  rest :  *  Our  young  men  may 
speak  such  words  aa  we  do  not  hke,  and  we  cannot 
help  that ;  and  some  of  your  young  men  may  Bpeak 
such  w(H*ds  as  you  do  not  like,  and  you  cannot  help 
that.  We  have  no  mind  to  war;  we  are  minded  to 
live  at  peace.  If  we  intend  at  any  time  to  make 
war  upon  you,  we  will  let  you  know  of  it,  and  the 
reasons  why  we  make  war  with  you ;  and  if  you 
make  us  satis&ction  for  the  iujury  done  us,  fbr 
which  the  war  was  intended,  th^i  we  will  not  make 
war  on  yon ;  and  if  you  intend  at  any  time  to  make 
war  on  ns;  we  would  have  you  let  us  know  of  it,  and 
the  reason ;  and  then  if  we  do  not  make  satis&ction 
for  the  injury  done  unto  yon,  then  you  may  make 
war  on  us,  otherwise  you  ought  not  to  do  it.  You 
are  our  brothers,  and  we  are  willing  to  live  like 
brothers  with  you ;  we  are  willing  to  have  a  broad 
path  for  yon  and  us  to  walk  in,  and  if  an  Indian  is 
asleep  in  this  path,  the  Englishman  shall  pass  by, 
and  do  him  no  harm;  and  if  an  Englishman  is 
asleep  in  this  path,  the  Indian  shall  pass  by  him.  and 
say,  he  is  an  Englishman,  be  is  asleep;  let  him 
alone ;  he  loves  to  sleep.  It  sball  be  a  plain  path ; 
there  must  not  be  in  this  path  a  stump  to  hurt  our 
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feet.  And  as  to  the  small-pox,  it  was  once  in  my  xvm' 
grandfether's  time,  and  it  could  not  be  the  English ' — " — ' 
that  coald  send  it  to  us  then,  there  being  no  English 
in  the  country;  and  it  -was  once  in  my  Other's  time, 
they  could  not  send  it  us  then  neither ;  and  now  it 
is  in  my  time,  I  do  not  believe  that  they  have  sent 
it  ti8  DOW ;  I  do  believe  it  is  the  man  above  that 
hath  sent  it  us.'  Upon  another  occasion  also,  a  con- 
ference was  held  between  the  English  and  the 
Indian  Sachems,  on  the  subject  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits ;  and  one  of  them  said, 
*  The  strong  liquor  was  first  sold  to  us  by  the  Dntch ; 
and  they  were  blind,  they  had  no  eyes,  they  did  not 
see  it  was  for  our  hurt.  The  next  people  that  came 
among  us  were  the  Swedes,  who  continued  the  sale 
of  those  strong  liquors  to  us ;  they  were  also  blind, 
they  had  no  eyes,  they  did  not  see  it  to  be  hurtful 
to  us  to  drink  it,  although  ve  know  it  to  be  hurtful 
to  us.  But  if  people  will  sell  it  to  us,  we  are  so  in  . 
love  with  it  that  we  cannot  forbear  it:  when  we 
drink  it,  it  makes  us  mad :  we  do  not  know  what 
we  do,  we  then  abuse  one  another,  we  throw  each 
other  into  the  fire.  Seven  score  of  our  people  have 
been  killed  by  reason  of  drinking  it,  since  the  time 
it  was  first  sold  us:  those  people  that  sell  it  are 
blind,  they  have  no  eyes.  But  now  there  is  a  people 
come  to  live  amongst  us  that  have  eyes,  they  see  it 
to  be  for  our  hurt,  and  we  know  it  to  be  for  oar  hurt, 
they  are  willing  to  deny  themselves  the  profit  of  it  for 
oar  good,  we  are  glad  such  a  people  are  come  amongst 
us.     We  must  put  it  down  by  mutual  consent ;  the 
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CHAP,  cask  must  be  sealed  up,  it  must  be  made  fast,  it 
'• — s^-^  must  Dot  leak  bjr  day  nor  by  night,  in  tfae  light  nor 
in  the  dark ;  and  we  give  you  these  four  belts  of 
wampum,  which  we  wouM  have  you  lay  up  safe,  and 
keep  by  you,  to  be  witDesses  of  this  agreement  that 
we  make  with  you ;  and  we  would  have  you  tell  yonr 
'  children  that  these  four  belts  of  wampum  are  given 
you  to  be  witnesses  betwixt  us  and  you  of  this 
agreement '".' 

To  establish  a  settlement  in  lands,  of  which  the 
native  inhabitants  could  ch^isb  and  express  senti- 
ments such  as  these,  was  a  hopeful  enterprise.  In 
a  few  weeks  after  the  Charter  had  been  signed, 
Penn  despatched  his  kinsman,  Markham,  to  prepare 
the  way  for  his  taking  possession  of  the  coontry. 
Markham  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Penn  to 
his  future  dependents,  which  deserves  to  be  recorded 
once  more.     It  was  to  this  effect : — 

'  My  Friends :  I  wish  you  all  happiness  here  and 
hereafter.  These  are  to  lett  you  know,  that  it  hath 
pleased  God  in  his  Providence  to  cost  yon  within  my 
Lott  and  Care.  It  is  a  business,  that  though  I  never 
undertook  before,yetGod  has  given  me  an  understand- 
ing of  my  duty  and  an  honest  minde  to  doe  uprightly. 
I  hope  you  will  not  be  troubled  at  your  chainge  and 
the  King's  choice ;  for  you  are  now  fixt,  at  the  mercy 
of  no  Govemour  that  comes  to  make  his  fortune 
great.    You  shall  be  governed  by  laws  of  your  own 

'**  Smith's  Hilton  of  New  belt  coiuistcd  ol  black  and  white 
Jencj,  00—102.    The  wampum    beads  made  of  >  fiih-ihelt. 
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makeing,  and  live  a  free,  and  if  jou  will,  a  sober  and  chap. 
induatrioua  People.  I  shall  not  usurp  the  right  of ' — -^-^ 
any,  or  oppress  his  Person.  God  has  iiimisht  me 
with  a  better  resolution,  and  has  given  me  grace  to 
keep  it.  In  short,  whatever  sober  and  free  men  can 
reasonably  desire  for  the  security  and  improvement 
of  their  own  happiness,  I  shall  heartily  comply  with. 
I  beseech  God  to  direct  you  in  the  way  of  righte- 
ousness, and  therein  prosper  you  and  your  children 
after  you. 

'  T  am  your  true  Friend, 

'  Wm.  Penn.' 
London,  8tb  of  the 
month  called,  April,  1681. 

He  addressed  a  similar  letter,  a  few  months  after- 
wards, to  the  natives,  declaring,  that  they  were  all 
responsible  to  the  One  God,  whose  law  was  written 
in  tbeir  hearts,  and  that,  by  virtue  of  it,  they  were 
bound  to  love,  and  do  good  to  one  another.  In 
the  year  following,  he  sailed  from  England,  to  assume 
the  government  of  his  province.  He  landed,  in 
October,  at  Newcastle ;  and,  on  the  day  following,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Swedes,  and  Dutch,  and  English, 
who  were  assembled  at  the  Court  House,  received 
tokens  of  the  surrender  of  the  whole  defined  territory 
into  his  hands.  The  next  few  weeks  were  occupied 
in  visiting  East  and  West  New  Jersey,  and  New 
York ;  and,  before  the  year  closed,  returning  to  the 
banks  of  the  Biver  Delaware  be  met,  *  beneath  a 
large   elm-tree  at   Shakamaxon,   on   the    northern 
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^^-  odge  of  Philadelphia,*  the  delegates  of  the  Lenui 
' — - — '  Lennape  tribes.  '  We  meet,'  Baid  he, '  on  the  hroad 
pathway  of  good  &ith  and  good  will ;  no  advantage 
shall  be  taken  on  either  side,  bat  all  shall  be  open- 
nesa  and  love.  I  will  not  call  yon  children,  for 
parents  sometimes  chide  thdr  children  too  Beverely  ; 
nor  brothers  only,  for  brothets  difl^.  The  friend- 
ship between  me  and  yon  I  will  not  compare  to  a 
chain,  for  that  the  lains  might  rust,  or  the  &lling 
tree  might  break.  We  are  the  same  as  if  one  man's 
body  were  to  be  divided  into  two  parts ;  we  are  all 
one  flesh  and  blood.*  The  Indians  replied  to  him 
in  the  same  spirit ;  and  offering  to  him  their  belt  of 
wampum,  as  a  token  of  friendship,  and  receiving  his 
presents  in  return,  said, '  We  will  live  with  William 
Penn  and  hia  children,  as  long  as  the  moon  and  the 
sun  shall  endure.* 

The  commencement  of  the  next  year  saw  him 
making  yet  further  provision  for  the  wel&re  of  his 
Colony,  by  marking  out,  upon  a  neck  of  land  be- 
tween the  Schuylkill  and  the  Delaware,  the  founda- 
tions of  its  future  capital, — ^Philadelphia.  Before  its 
first  cottages  were  built,  representatives  from  the 
six  counties  of  the  province  assembled  upon  the 
spot,  to  organize  the  government,  which  Penn  bad 
already  framed  in  England.  It  was  essentially, — 
and,  but  for  the  iaet  that  the  office  of  Proprietor 
remained  hereditary, — would  have  been  entirely, 
democratic.  The  equity,  and  wisdom,  and  gentle- 
ness with  which  Peon  administered  the  al^rs  of  bis 
inftint  Colony,  were  requited  by  its  speedy  advance- 
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ment ;  and,  having  witoesBed  the  first  evideQcee  of  ^^fj^- 

its  prosperity,  he  left  his  fetewell  blessiog  with  his  ' ' 

people,  and  returned,  for  a  time,  to  England.  James 
the  Second  had  then  just  Bseended  the  throne;  and. 
in  aU  the  strifes  of  his  short,  but  tronbloos,  reign, 
Penn  was  still,  as  he  ever  had  been,  the  enemy  of 
persecution,  the  friend  of  justice  and  humanity.  The 
intimacy  which  had  existed  between  James  and  his 
&ther,  joined  to  the  influence  of  his  own  character, 
gave  him  much  interest  at  Court,  and  he  exerted  it 
heartily  for  the  relief  of  his  differing  brethren. 
Many  hundred  Quakers,  in  Scotland  and  in  Eng- 
land, were  released  from  prison,  by  his  intercession. 
His  gates  were  crowded  with  other  suppliants  who 
looked  for  like  help;  and  be  did  not  reject  any. 
Even  Locke  was  enabled  to  say,  in  his  voluntary 
exile,  that,  had  he  chosen  to  return  home,  the  means 
of  doing  so  had  been  secured  by  the  successful  iu- 
flaence  of  Penn.  And,  further  still,  although  he  was 
an  advocate  for  the  dispensing  power  which  James 
sought  to  establish, — believing  it  to  be  only  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  universal  liberty  in  reli^on,  and 
not  seeing  the  sinister  ends  promoted  by  it, — yet  he 
strongly  disapproved  of  tbe  act  by  which  the  seven 
Bish(^  who  refused  to  read  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  and 
pressed  the  King  for  their  release '".     His  fevour 

'"  Baocroft  (ii.  397)  haa  tried  view,  hu  cited  a  peiMge  from 

to  coDTict  Mackintoib  of  error,  LfiKton's  Memoir  ol'  Peon,  irhicb 

for    hsTto^  Mid,   (p.   171,)  that  ahowa  Ponn  an  adfocate  for  the 

Penn  ■  lent  himaelf  to   the   mea-  release   of  tbe  Biahopa  from  irn- 

■ure*  of  tbe  KiDg  i'  and,  with  that  priaonmeut.     But,  if  the  accom-^ 
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ig,  'of  which  the  success,'  the  historian  tmlj' 
states  *  would  have  nudoDe  his  country  "V  brought 
apoD  him  a  large  share  of  the  hatred  which  the 
exasperated  nation  felt  against  all  the  abettors  of 
them.  The  name  of  Papist,  Jesuit  in  disgoise,  infidel, 
traitor,  were  forthwith  affixed  to  him;  and Tillotson, 
then  Dean  of  Canterbury,  was  so  &r  led  to  believe 
the  justice  of  the  clamour  against-  Penn,  that  the 
latter  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  vindicating  himself 
from  the  charge.  The  vindication  was  acknow- 
ledged by  Tillotson  to  be  complete ;  and  his  prompt 
and  candid  testimony  to  that  effect,  ie  one  of  the  few 
instances  which  we  meet  with  of  a  cheering  charac- 
ter, in  that  day  of  hitter  controversy '". 

The  Bevolution  brought  with  it  fresh  trials  to 
Penn.  Within  two  years  from  that  event,  he  was 
imprisoned  thrice ;  the  rights  of  his  proprietorship 
in  the  Colony  which  he  had  founded  were  set  aside 
by  a  royal  commission ;  and  it  was  not  until  1694, 
that  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  Patent  for  its 
restoration.  "Poverty,"  also,  came  upon  him  "like 
an  armed  man '" ;"  and  detention  for  his  debts  hin- 
dered him,  for  a  time,  from  resuming  in  Penn- 
sylvania the  personal  exercise  of  his  duties  which 

Elithed  hiilDrian  of  the  United  vttcKj  of  ttie  King't  iTupeiuiiig 

lalet   will    refer  to  Mackintosh  power ; — a   Act,   of   whico  there 

again,  he  will  find  that  writer  guilt'  can  be  no  doubt. 

leu  of  the  error  a»cKbed  to  him.  "*  MackintoBb^  Hiatorj  of  the 

Tlie  ahare  which  Penn  had  in  the  Revolution,  171. 

measure]  oftbe  King,  and  of  which  >**  Birch'a    Life    of    Tillotaon, 

alone  Mackintoth    apeaka   in  the  133,  134. 

panagfl  above  cited,  waa  his  ad-  '**  ProT.  ti.  11. 
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there  awaited  bim.  At  length,  when  the  seven-  chap. 
teenth  century  was  just  closing,  he  reached  the  Colony  ' — ^-^ 
once  more ;  and  employed  his  time  in  strengthening 
the  frame  of  government  which  he  had  before  esta- 
blished, and  in  removing,  as  &r  as  be  could,  the 
jealousies  which  had  sprung  up,  in  the  provinces  ad- 
joining his  territory,  and  at  home.  The  apprehen- 
eion,  however,  which  he  felt,  that  a  regal  government 
might  supersede  his  own,  again  forced  him  to  return 
to  England,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1701 ;  and  he 
left  it  no  more.  In  1712,  sickness  overtook  him;, 
whibt  he  was  still  engaged  in  schema  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  Colony ;  and,  although  be  was  compelled, 
from  that  time,  to  relinquish  the  active  superintend- 
ence of  its  affitirs,  yet  six  more  years  elapsed  ere 
his  memorable  career  in  this  world  bad  ended '". 

Toming  our  attention  now  from  William  Penn  to 
the  Colony  of  which  he  was  founder,  it  is  necessary 
to  observe  that  several  causes  of  disturbance,  both 
from  without  and  within,  bad  existed,  and  gradually 
been  gathering  strength,  irom  the  outset.  Of  the 
former,  the  dispute  with  Lord  Baltimore  as  to  the 
boundaries  of  their  respective  Colonies,   was  the 


■*  'ITie  authorities  whicb  have  other  ;  the  former   tcarcely  erer 

been  contulted  in  the  above  notice  reconiizin^  anj   act   of  Penn  u 

of  Penn,  are,  his  Liro  in  the  Bio-  wortnv  of  praise  ;   und  the  latter 

^phia  Britannica;  hii  own Worlct,  extolling  not  only  all  his  acts,  but 

2  vol  9-  fol.,  passim;  Proud's  Hia-  all  ths   principles   or   Qualieriim, 

lor;     of    PennaylTania,    panim  ;  in  such  extravagant  terms  of  pa< 

Seml'a  History  of  the  Quslters,  ii.  negyric,  that  the  only  wonder  it 

156— 4S1  J  Chalmen,  6S0— 667  ;  to    End    that    the   eloquent    and 

and  Bancroft,  ii.  336 — 402.     The  ardent   eulogist   is  not   bimeelf  a 

slalemeulsofthese  too  last  writers  Quaker. 
may  fairiy  bo  left  to  balance  eacb 
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CRAP,  moat  conspicQonfl;  and  all  the  address,  which  Penn 
■- — ^ — '  displayed  in  hia  intercoatse  with  that  nobleman,  did 
not  BQCceed  io  obtaining  a  satisfactoiy  adjustment. 
Another,  touching  the  specific  rights  of  Delaware, 
was  onlj  terminated  hj  conceding  to  the  latter  pro- 
vince the  rights  and  privileges  of  self-goremment. 
Of  the  internal  causes  of  dtTision,  the  chief  one 
is  to  be  found  in  the  hot,  that,  whilst  the  goTem- 
ment  of  his  proTince  was  democratic,  Penn  retained, 
in  his  own  person,  all  the  power  of  a  feudal  sove- 
reign; and  the  provincial  Council  and  Assembly,  as 
soon  as  thej  were  relieved  from  the  restraint  of  his 
presence,  were  easily  drawn  into  qoarrels  tonching 
their  respective  rights.  With  respect  to  slaves, 
Penn  showed,  upon  his  second  visit  to  the  province, 
an  earnest  desire  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  but 
could  not  succeed  in  accomplishing  all  bis  wishes. 
The  lawfulness  of  slavery,  he  admitted,  and  felt  no 
hesitation  in  exacting  the  forced  service  of  the 
poor  negro.  He  lived  and  died  a  slave-holder; 
and  the  law,  passed  under  his  authority,  respecting 
slaves,  held  them,  after  fourteen  years  of  servitude, 
still  fast  bound  as  adscripts  to  the  soil  '*'.  How  fiir 
such  conduct  was  con^stent  with  the  letter  of  those 
principles,  which  he  and  his  brethren  professed  them- 
selves so  zealous  to  maintain,  is  a  question  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
And,  if  inconsistency  between  profession  and  practice 
be  a  noxious  seed,  which  must  ever  bring  forth  fruit 

*"  See  the  authoritie*  qaoted  hy  Bancroft,  ii.  401 . 
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after  its  own  kind,  it  is  obvious  ttiat  herein  existed  ^^j^p. 
a  fresh  element  of  future  evil.  Another  source  of ' — « — ' 
trouble  in  the  Colony  is  found  in  the  divisions  vrhich 
arose  among  some  of  the  Quakers  there,  of  whom 
George  Keith  was  the  chief  leader.  He  had  long 
been  a  distioguished  advocate  of  their  doctrines,  and 
was  held  high  in  repute  among  their  body.  To  find 
him,  therefore,  now  starting  up  in  the  midst  of  them 
as  their  accuser,  denying  their  authority,  and  declar- 
ing that  the  attempt  to  exercise  it,  as  they  did,  vras  the 
sin  of  apostasy,  spread  no  small  confusion  and  alarm 
through  their  ranks.  The  ministers  of  the  Society 
publicly  disowned  Keith,  at  a  meeting  which  they  held 
in  April,  1692 ;  and,  when  he  appealed  from  them  to 
the  yearly  meeting  of  the  Society  in  London,  his  de- 
nial was  there  finally  confirmed.  He  now  became  the 
avowed  and  open  adversary  of  his  former  brethren; 
and,  when  he  entered,  soon  afterwards,  into  commu- 
nion with  our  own  Church,  and  became  one  of  her  or- 
dained ministers,  their  grief  and  indignation  knew  no 
bounda  The  basest  motives  were  imputed  to  him ; 
the  most  opprobrious  terms  of  reproach  heaped  upon 
him;  and,  to  this  day,  the  impression  seems  to  remain 
in  the  mind  of  every  writer  who  sympathizes  with 
the  Society  of  Friends,  that  Keith,  in  departing  from 
their  body,  was  guilty  of  asin  never  to  be  forpven'". 


"•  Proud,  L  S63— 376  ;  Sewel,  wh«n  be  n;i  of  Keith,  mod  ni>- 

ii.   235—438.      The    position   of  jottij,  tbat, 'being  left  without  a 

tbese  irrilen  may  account,  in  lome  Action,  and  tired  of  bis  position, 

degree,  for  their  unfavourable  re-  lie  made  a  true  expoiitioii  of  the 

pKsentations  of  Keith  ;   but  Ben-  strife,  by  acceptiog  an  Episcopal 

croft  cannot  plead  their  cicDSe,  t>ene6ce,'ui.87. 
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j^^X-  I  believe  that  they  have  done  Kdth  wtod^  in  this 
* — ■ — '  respect,  and  am  prepared  to  show  the  grounds  of 
mj  belief.  The  seirices  which  be  rendered,  as 
one  of  the  earliest  missionaries  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  (rospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  vill 
give  me  the  opportnoity  of  doiog  this  more  ctm- 
Teniently  than  can  be  done  at  present ;  and  to  that 
part  of  the  history, — ^which  will  necessarily  involre 
the  discussion  of  the  relatioDS  between  the  Quakers 
aodoaiselves, — the  fiirtberconfflderatioo  of  tbematter 
must  be  deferred.  I  will  only  observe,  in  this  places 
that,  with  all  our  admiration  of  the  character  and  con- 
dact  of  William  Penn,  and  with  the  sincerest  respect 
for  many  members  of  the  same  Sodety  who  are 
still  found  walking  in  his  steps,  it  is  impossible  for 
those  foithfol  members  of  the  Church,  who  l>elieTe 
that  'The  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things 
necesffiry  to  salvation;'  that  the  'Sacraments  ordained 
of  Christ  be  not  only  badges  or  tokens  of  Ctirislian 
men's  profession,  but  mther  certain  sure  witnesses,  and 
effectual  signs  of  grace,  and  God's  good-will  towards 
QS,  by  the  which  he  doth  work  invisibly  in  us,  and 
doth  not  only  quicken,  but  also  strengthen  and 
quicken  our  &ith  in  him ;'  and  that  *  it  is  not  lawful 
for  any  man  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  public 
preaching,  or  ministering  the  Sacraments  in  the  con- 
gregation, before  he  be  lawfully  called  and  sent  to 
execute  the  same"' ;'  it  is  impossible,  I  say,  for  such 
men  not  always  to  view  with  deepest  pain  and  sorrow 

"•  ArtidM  VI.  XXV.  XXill. 
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the  maimer  in  which  these  solemn  verities  are  im-  .^^^,^- 
pu^ed,  and  the  practical  conclusions  resulting  from' — ■ — ' 
them  set  at  nought,  by  the  appeal  which  the  Quaker 
makes  to  the  Inner  Light. 

I  have  already  said  that  Bishop  Comptou  had- 
obtained  authority,  under  the  Pennsjivanian  Charter, 
to  send  a  clergyman  to  that  province,  whensoever 
twenty  persons  should  invite  him  thither.  This 
authority  was  neither  arrogantly  claimed  by  Comp- 
ton,  nor  grudgingly  conceded  by  Penn.  It  was 
a  just  demand,  freely  and  readily  acknowledged. 
Indeed,  the  communications,  which  passed  between 
tfaem,  upon  this  and  other  subjects  connected  with 
the  settlement,  appear  to  have  been  marked  by 
mutual  kindness ;  and  the  wise  and  humane  policy 
of  Penn,  in  obtaining  his  laud  from  the  natives  by 
purchase,  is  said  to  have  been  owing  to  the  direct 
recommendation  of  the  Bishop  himself "'.  In  1696, 
the  first  place  of  worship,  belon^ng  to  the  Church 
of  England,  was  built  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Clayton  was  appointed,  iu  the  same  year,  its 
minister'".     In  1700,  the  Rev.  Evan  Evans  was 


"'  That  writea  Chalmen,  644 :  nntageoiu  peace  to  the  proTince, 

'  Agreeably  to  tbe  couiuel  of  the  but  hu  conferred    uDdimini«hed 

good   Bishop  of   LondoD  to  buy  celebritj  on  hU  name,  while  the 

tbe  DBtiTes'landiFennimmediBtely  adriMir  of  it   hu   been    hitherto 

entered  into  treaty  with  the  In-  either  unknown  or  forgotten.' 

diana,  from   whom  he   purchased  "'  Dorr"*    Hiatory,  (jeoted    In 

u  much  of  the  soil  ai  the  circum-  Hawkina'  Hiatorical  Notices  of  the 

Blancea  of  tbe  caae  required,  for  a  Misaionaofthe  Church  in  England, 

price   that  seems   to   naTs  given  &c.  p.  107.     Dorr's  statement  is 

utisfaction,   and  with   whom    he  borne  out  hy  Bray  himself  (Life, 

settledaTerykindcorrespondence.  Ac.  p.  9),  and  therefore  convict) 

This  policy,  equally  humane  and  Humphreys   of   inaccuracy,  who 

wise,  not  only  long  ensured  an  ad-  aays   that   there   was  no  EngHab 

VOL.  II.  U  U 
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CHAP,  sent  out  by  Bishop  Compton,  and  not  onlj  gathered 
* — . — '  a  large  congregation  in  Philadelphia,  but  Traa  most 
diligent  and  successful  in  his  ministtations  in  nunv 
other  parts  of  the  province '". 
NbwTork.  Passiog  on  now  to  the  province  which  adjoins 
Pennsylvania  on  the  north,— and  the  original  settle- 
ment of  which  by  the  Dutch  has  been  already 
noticed '", — we  find  that  it  surrendered  to  the 
English  under  Colonel  Nichols,  in  1664.  The 
name  of  its  chief  city,  hitherto  called  New  Amster- 
dam, was  then  changed  to  that  of  New  York,  and 
the  name  of  Fort  Orange  to  that  of  Albany, — both 
titles  having  been  given  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of 
York  and  Albany,  to  whom  the  King  his  brother 
had  granted  that  exteDsive  territory.  The  treaty  of 
Breda,  in  1667,  confirmed  the  English  in  the  pos- 
session of  it,  and  also  the  possession  of  Surinam  to 
the  Dutch.  In  the  war  which  again  broke  out  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  in  1673,  New  York  sur- 
rendered, in  its  turn,  to  a  Dutch  squadron,  which 
had  been  fitted  out  against  the  English  Colonies  in 
America ;  but,  by  the  articles  of  peace  agreed  to  in 
the  following  year,  it  reverted  once  more  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  who, — in   order  to  remove  some 


Account  of  tbe  lacorporoted  So-  &c.,  letelj  published  by  Mr.  Haw- 

ciely,  &e.  p.  146.  kins,  the  indefaligible  Secretary 

'^  I  cannot  deicribs  tbese  at  of  tbe  Society  for  the  Propiratioii 

present,  bccaoie  tbe  time  to  which  of  the  Gotpel  in  Foreign   Pirta. 

tbe^  reler  is  beyond  the  limiu  See  alto  Appendix  to  this  Vdune, 

wbiob  1  have  here  prescribed  to  No.  V, 

mrself.    But  1  gladly  refer  those  '**  To),  i.  c  is.  ad  Go. ;  and  p. 

who  dasire  to  know  tnor«  respect-  402  anU. 
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ing  the  validity  of  his  title, — obtained  a  new  Patent  ^ 
from  the  King,  and  appointed  Major  Andros  his 
governor  in  the  province  "*.  Discontents  speedily 
broke  oat  among  its  people,  the  veight  of  vrbieb  fell 
chiefly  upon  Andrew ;  and, — although  some  ascribe 
this  odium  to  the  tyrannous  nature  of  the  constitu- 
tion vhich  he  was  comtnaaded  to  uphold,  rather 
than  to  his  own  fault  "^ — ^his  conduct  elsewhere 
gives  too  much  reason  to  believe,  that,  for  a  large 
share  of  the  evils,  he  must  be  held  responsible. 
Upon  his  departure,  in  1682,  and,  under  his  sao 
cesser,  Dongan,  some  influence  in  the  Legislative 
power  of  the  Colony  was  at  length  granted  to  its 
inhabitante,  by  the  constitutaon  of  an  Assembly; 
and,  soon  afterwards,  the  same  governor  succeeded  in 
making  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Five  Nations  of 
Indians,  who,  under  the  name  of  Mohawks,  Oney- 
doea,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and  Senekas,  had  long 
been  known  as  the  implacable  enemies  of  the 
Adirondacks, — another  most  powerful  native  tribe, 
— and  of  the  Frendi,  who,  under  Champlain,  had 
made  alliance  with  the  latter.  The  ravages,  which 
these  Five  Nations  bad  been  for  some  time  spread- 
ing throughout  North  America,  had  made  them  an 
object  of  just  alarm  to  all  the  English  plantations; 
and  it  was  no  slight  temporal  advantage,  therefore, 
secured  at   this   time  to    New  York,    that   such 


>"  HolmM's  Annsli,  i.   33A~         "•  Chftloen,  581.583. 
SBl;  CbtlmerB,  &67— 580. 
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foes    shoold    be  converted    into    firm 
->  lUlies. 

Upon  the  accesnon  of  her  Proprietor  to  the  throne 
of  England,  New  York  felicitated  herself  in  the 
prospect  of  increased  prosperity;  bnt  was  doomed  to 
be  dis^pointed.  The  privileges,  for  which  she  had 
already  justly  obtained  a  Patent,  and  which  onlj 
required  some  farther  ratification  to  be  completed, 
were  not  only  not  aecored,  bnt  otheis,  which  she  had 
before  enjoyed,  were  withdrawn.  The  goTemor 
and  conncil  were  alone  empowered  to  continue 
former  taxe^  and  to  impose  new  ones ;  the  nse  of 
the  printing-press  was  forbidden ;  no  power  of  ap- 
peal was  left  open  to  her  people ;  she  was  treated,  in 
foct,  as  a  conqnered  province.  Bnt  the  measore  of 
ber  indignities  was  not  yet  fiilL  In  order  to  form  a 
barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  the  French  in 
Canada,  James  nnited  her  to  New  England,  of  which 
Andros  (now  Sir  Edmund)  had  already  been  for  two 
years  governor,  exercising  again  most  arbitrary  powers 
which  the  Crown  had  delegated  to  him.  The  exist- 
ence, therefore,  of  New  York  as  a  separate  province 
'n-as  at  an  end,  and,  with  it,  the  commisdon  of  her 
ruler,  Dongan.  A  new  commission  was  issued,  in 
1688,  annexing  New  York  and  the  Jerseys  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  four  Colonies  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  appointing  Andros  captain-general  over 
the  whole,  who  named  Francis  Nicholson  his 
lieutenant. 

The  consequences  of  this  oppressive  rule  were 
speedily  made  manifest     In  Boston,  the  people  rose 
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up  in  anns,  and  cast  Andros  into  prison.  In  New  chap. 
York,  the  insurgents,  at  whose  head  was  a  man  • — .^-^ 
named  Jacob  Leisler,  seized  the  fortress;  and,  al- 
though William  and  Marj  were  afterwards  pro- 
claimed amid  the  joyal  acclamations  of  the  people^ 
Leisler  still  ruled  at  the  head  of  a  Committee  of 
Safety.  Enamoured  of  power,  he  coveted  its  longer 
possession ;  refased  to  surrender  the  fortress,  when 
summoned  to  do  so  by  the  governor,  who  came 
out  under  the  authority  of  the  Crown  in  1691; 
and,  for  that  act,  was  tried  and  executed  "'. 

Observing,  then,  these  incidents  in  the  early  history 
of  New  York,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  reading  in 
Humphreys,  that  'no  &ce  of  the  Chnrch  of  England' 
was  seen  there,  until  the  year  1693.  In  that  year, 
under  the  government  of  Colonel  Fletcher,  an  Act 
was  passed  for  maintaining  ministers  of  onr  Church, 
who  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  respective  vestries.  In 
1696,  Trinity  Church,  then  said  to  be  'the  finest 
Chnrch  in  North  America,'  was  built;  and  Mr.  Vesey, 
a  layman,  and  held  in  highest  estimation  by  all  ranks 
of  people,  was  chosen  by  the  governor  and  vestry, 
and  recommended  to  the  Bishop  of  London  for  ordi- 
nation, with  the  view  of  undertaking  its  charge.  The 
Bishop  had  no  difficulty  in  ratifying  this  choice ;  and 
Mr.  Vesey  amply  justified  the  wisdom  of  it,  by  the 
fidelity  and  saccess  with  which  he  pursued  bis  minis- 
trations. Humphreys,  for  instance,  who  published 
his  Historical  Account  in  1730,  speaks  of  him  as 

w  Ibid.  585— 584. 
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CHAP,  then  alive,  quotes  a  most  remarkable  testimony  in  his 
"^ — . — '  fuTOur  from  Colonel  Heathcote,  and  adds  that  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  members  of  our  Church  in  New 
York  was  mainly  owing  to  Mr.  Vesey,  '  who,  by  his 
whole  conduct,  had  gained  the  esteem  of  people  of 
many  sorts  of  persuasions.'  Keith,  likewise,  in  the 
Report  of  his  first  Missionary  Tour  in  1702,  states 
that,  at  New  York,  there  was  'a  brave  Congregation 
of  people  belonging  to  the  Church,  as  well  as  a  very 
fine  febric ;'  and  that  Mr.  Vesey  '  was  very  much 
esteemed  and  loved,  both  for  his  ministry  and  good 
life ;'  a  commendation,  which  Keith  applies  also  to  the 
other  clergy  whom  he  then  visited  at  Boston,  Rhode 
Idand,  and  Philadelphia.  In  1698,  another  Act  was 
passed  by  the  Assembly  of  New  York,  enabling  the 
different  towns  within  its  territory  to  build  Churches; 
the  provisions  of  which  were  enforced,  soon  after  the 
appointment  of  Ijord  Combury  to  the  government, 
in  1701 '". 
Hbw  New  Jersey,  the  next  province  which  lies  in  onr 

^"'*"''  way  between  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  was,  hke 
the  adjoining  settlements,  peopled  in  earlier  years  by 
successive  emigrations  from  Holland,  Sweden,  and 
Finland.  In  June,  ]  664,  it  was  separated  from  the 
New  Netherlands  which  Charles  had  granted,  a  few 
months  before,  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  sold  by 
the  Duke  to  Lord  Bcrkely  and  Sir  George  Carteret 
(both  proprietors  of  Carolina),  under  the  name  of 
Nova  Csesarea,  or  New  Jersey.    The  latter  name 

>*•  Humphrey!,  301—204 ;  Hawkiui,  39. 
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was  giveu  to  it  ia  compliment  to  Carteret,  whose    Chap. 

XVTIL 

family  came  from  the  Isle  of  Jersey.  The  Pro- ' — .— ^ 
prietors  appoiuted  Philip  Carteret  governor;  and, 
in  1676,  the  province  vaa  divided  into  Elast  and  West 
Jersey.  The  manner  in  wliich  these  moieties  passed, 
at  different  times,  into  the  bands  of  the  Quakers  by 
purchase,  has  been  already  mentioned;  and  the  seve- 
rities, inflicted  at  the  same  period  upon  the  Scotch 
Covenanters,  to  which  reference  has  been  also  made 
before  '",  led  the  latter  to  emigrate  in  large  bodies 
to  East  Jersey.  Hence,  the  whole  territory  was 
either  under  Presbyterian,  or  Quaker,  influence ;  no 
avenue  was  left,  through  which  the  ministrations  of 
the  Church  of  England  could  reach  any  portion  of 
its  inhabitants ;  and  Bray,  consequently,  in  his  Me- 
morial, describes  them  as  being  wholly  'left  to  them- 
selves, without  priest  or  altar.*  Early  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  indeed,  the  Proprietary  Govern- 
ment of  West  Jersey  was  resigned  to  that  sovereign, 
who  united  it  with  East  Jersey  under  one  jurisdic^ 
tion ;  and  St.  Mary's  Church  was  built  in  Burlington, 
and  Divine  Service  there  celebrated,  for  the  first 
time,  on  Whit-Sunday  in  1704"'.  But  these,  as 
Weil  as  many  other  points  of  interest  connected  with 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  Church  in  New 
Jersey,  fall  beyond  the  limits  of  this  Volume;  and 
the  ftirther  consideration  of  them,  therefore,  must 
be  deferred'*'. 

'*  Seep.  644,  and  460,  onJff.  "'  If  tbe  render  would  deiire  to 

'"  Smilh'i    Hutorjr    of    New  be  acauaioled  with  tfaem  it  once, 

Jener  i  Holme*'*  Anna!*  in  loc  ;  I  gUdly  rafer  him  to  the  >a*eolh 

and  Humphreya,  180 — 183.  ckaptar   of    Hawkins'    Hlatorio^ 
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xviii'  O^  *^«  New  England  Colonies, — by  wlid 
"rhTwiw^  understand  not  only  those  of  Plymoutb,  Coonectw- 
cSrat^"  ^^^  ^^^  Hayen,  which  fonned  a  confederate  vm- 
with  Massachusetts  in  1643'",  but  also  ftlaia^ 
New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island — an  accoimthi- 
already  been  given  in  the  sixteenth  chapter.  A 
review  wafi  there  made  of  the  history  of  all  of  tl«o 
from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  t  to  tkf 
beginning  of  that  of  Charles  II.  And,  in  the  case  o! 
New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  as  well  as  in  the  reUtioi 
of  Eliot's  ministry,  in  Massachusetts,  it  was  brougli' 
down  to  a  still  later  period.  Some  further  noti* 
of  these  Colonies  have  also  necessarily  occunfi 
in  the  account  just  given  of  New  York,  and  otb« 
adjoining  provinces.  It  only  remains,  therefw^ 
to  glance  at  those  prominent  points  in  their  sub- 
sequent history  which  may  help  us  in  oorpresaii 
enquiry. 

Our  thoughts  naturally  turn,  in  the  first  pl»«- 
to  Eliot  and  his  villages  of  'praying  Indians.'  Ad^ 
her^  we  find  that  the  outbreak  of  Philip's  war  W 
made  most  of  them  desolate.  His  original  nwc- 
as  the  Sachem  of  Pokanoket,  was  Metacom;  »>" 
the  name  and  title  of  King  Philip  had  been  conferrri 
upon  him, — not  as  a  Baptismal  name,  for  he  ctk 
remained  a  foe  to  Christianity,  but — as  a  deagnitiw 
of  honour,  granted,  at  his  own  request,  by  ">^ 
Council  of  Plymouth,  at  the  time  of  his  reneffing 
with  them,  in  1672,  the  friendly  league  which  tbf 

Notice*,  and  the  Siith  Sermon     Biibonor  New  Jenej.DT'^''*''' 
(with  Appendii)  of  tbe  [iretent        "^  Sao  p,  357  aale. 
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jirst  emigrants  had  made  with  his  &ther  Massasoit.    ^^{^j||- 

The    real  cause  of  the  hostilities,  which  broke  out ' — ■ — ' 

soon    afterwards,  was   bis  jealousT'  at   the  gradual 

intrusion  of  the  English  upon  the  iaods  which  the 

red  roan  had  always  looked  upon  as  bis  own.    The 

mock   process  of  a  sale,  through  which  these  vast 

tracts  passed  away,  served  but  to  perplex  and  irritate 

bim   all  tbe  more.     And,  whilst  he  and  bis  seven 

hundred  warriors  were  thus  brooding  over  their 

wrongs,  the  word  came  that  they  should  submit  to 

further  ez&ctiouB,  and  surrender  their  English  arms. 

Resistance  followed ;  blood  was  shed ;  tbe  so-called 

rebels  were  tried  and  hanged ;  and  instantly  tbeir 

brethren  started  up  to  avenge  tbeir  deaths.    The 

Indians  of  the  Narragansett  country  joined  them ; 

and  a  fearful  conflict  followed,  not,  indeed,  of  army 

against  army  in  open  field, — for  that  was  not  tbe 

warfare  which  tbe  Indian  chose  to  wag^ — but  a 

ceaseless  renewal  of  surprises  and  assaults,  massacres, 

scalpings,  burnings;  no  labourer  in  tbe  field,  no 

traveller  by  tbe  way-side,  was  safe ;  at  any  moment, 

a  shot  from  an  nnseen  maiksman  might  lay  bim 

low ;  and  pursuit  was  hopeless.    For  a  whole  year, 

the  towns  and  villages  of  New  England  were  thus 

kept  in  constant  terror.    At  length,  their  armed 

men  went  forth,  amid  snows  and  tempests,  to  crush 

the   harassing   foe ;    they  reached    tbe    clustering 

cabins  of  tbe  Narragansett  tribes ;  broke  down  the 

barriers;   scattered,  after  a  murderous  fight,  the 

remnant  of  their  warriors ;  and  then  left  the  flames 

to  consume  their  children,  and  women,  and  helpless 
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vrm'  ^^^  ™^°'  ^^  ^''^  impossible  that  such  a  war  conld  W 
' — ■ — '  much  longer.  The  lodians  became  worn  out  witi 
cold,  and  hunger,  and  losses,  and  intestiue  fends. 
Many  submitted ;  others  lied ;  the  rest,  broken- 
hearted and  spiritless,  courted  their  &te,  whether  it 
were  death  or  bondage.  Nevertheless,  Kin^  Philip 
would  not  yield ;  and,  when  a  warrior  proposed  peace; 
he  struck  him  dead.  At  length,  having  been  hunteii 
from  place  to  plac^  and  overwhelmed  with  grief  &t 
the  capture  of  his  wife  and  only  son,  he  fell  bj  tbe 
hand  of  one  of  his  own  followers '". 
The  wiich-  But  the  history  of  Philip's  war,  and  of  otbeis 
■ion.  * "'  waged  afterwards  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  tbe  Nonb 
and  East,  does  not  present  so  dark  a  page  in  the 
annals  of  New  England  as  that  of  the  witchcnft 
delusion,  which  prevailed  chiefly  from  1688  to  1693; 
Four  persons,  indeed,  bad  suffered  death  for  witchcraft 
in  Massachusetts,  in  1645 ;  and  three  morev  upon 
tbe  same  charge,  in  Connecticut,  in  1662.  Otixet 
strange  instances  also  of  demoniacal  influence,  occui^ 
ring  in  later  years,  are  described  by  Cotton  Mather, 
with  the  unquestioning  conviction  on  his  part  that 
they  wore  all  true.  But  the  most  appalling-  ex- 
hibitions of  irappsture  and  superstitioxis  terror  were 
manifested  at  Boston,  in  1688,  and,  at  Salem,  in 
1692.  In  the  former  place,  four  children  of  a  man 
named  John  Godwin  were  said  to  liave  been  be- 
witched by  a  woman,  whose  name  was  Glover,  and 
whose  daughter,  being  a  laundress,  had  been  accused. 

""  "Hubbard's  Narrative  of  the    England,"  in   loc  j    NmI'i  New 
Troublei  witb  the  Indians  in  New     England,  ii.  376 — (OS. 
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of  Godfrin's  children,  of  1 
some  linen.  The  frightful  contortions  and  codtuIsiods  *- 
of  tfacfie  children ;  their  loss  of  sight,  and  hearing, 
and   speech ;  their  piteous  outcries,  on  account  of 
sharp  wounds  and  heavy  blows  said  to  be  inflicted 
upon  them ;  their  barking  at  one  another  like  dogs, 
and  then  purring  like  so  many  cats ;  their  panting 
with  heat,  as  though  a  fiery  oven  were  scorching 
them,  and   then  shivering  with  cold,  as    though 
streams  of  water  were  poured  upon  them ;  were  all 
alleged  to  be  the  signs  of  the  old  hag's  power  over 
them.     The  ministers  of  Boston  and  Charleston 
believed  thoroughly  that  all  this  was  the  work  of 
Satanic  agency ;    and,   that,  by   virtue  of  a  com- 
pact made  between  Satan  and  the  witch,  imps  or 
familiar  spirits  were  delivered  over  to  her  to  do  her 
bidding.     Cotton  Mather  took  the  eldest  of  the 
children  into  his  house ;  and  her  proceedings  con- 
firmed him  )□  the  belief  that  she  was  thus  possessed. 
He  and  his  brethren  &sted  and  prayed,  that  the 
plague  might  cease.    The  woman  was  apprehended 
and  tried.    She  gloried  in  the  power  which  she 
claimed,  and  which  the  terrified  people  ascribed  to 
her.     Images  made  of  rags,  and  stuifed  vrith  goats' 
hair,  were  found  in  her  hous^  and  produced  in 
court;  and,  as  soon  as  she  touched  one  of  these 
with  her  hand,  the  children,  who  were  present,  fell 
into  fits.    Physicians  examined  her,  and  pronounced 
her  sane;  and  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon 
her.     At  Salem,  in  1691,  the  objects  of  witchcraft 
malice  were  the  daughter  and  niece  of  Parris,  the 
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minister  of  the  place.     Their  suiFerings  were  sud  » 
■J  be  the  same  with  those  of  Godwin's  children,  w. 
Tituba,  the  wife  of  an  Indian  maD-servant,  iras  tbt 
agent  though  which  they  were  inflicted.     Otheiscf 
maturer  age  soon  experienced  like  tormente;  lo^ 
in  their  fits,  cried  oat  upon  Tituba,  and  two  othn: 
associated   with    lier,  saving    that    they,  or  tiaf 
spectres,   were   the   authors   of  all    their  miaene. 
The  belief  in  a  supernatural  agency  at  that  Unit 
was  general ;  and,  therefore,  the  prayers  of  minis- 
ters and  people  were  urgently  renewed  to  obt«n  the 
interposition  of  Heavenly  power  as  a  defence  agains 
these  assaults  of  the  Evil  One.  The  infection  spTfs^ 
rapidly.     Fresh  stories  were  invented ;  and  otheB 
already  known   were  circulated   anew  in  an  «• 
aggerated  form.    Those  who  disbelieved  the  po»a 
of  witchcraft  were  committed  to  prison,  as  well « 
those  who   confessed    that  tbey  were  instruments 
to  wield  its  power.     Cotton  Mather  and  his  brethren 
triumphed    in   these  efforts, — successfiii,  as   tl^.'' 
thought, — to  put  down  '  the  most  nefandous  treawi 
against  the  Majesty  on  high ! '     Witnesses,  juf'*' 
judges,  shared  their  enthusiasm.    The  whole  peojile 
rushed  madly  on  with  them  in  a  crosade  against  tbe 
formidable  foe.    Informers  of  all  kinds  were  Jistenw 
to  with  eager  credulity;  and  the  jails  were  fiU*** 
with  men  and  women  thus  hunted  down  bj  "■* 
clamour  of  tbe  panic-stricken  multitude.    Of  twen^' 
eight,  who  were  capitally  convicted,  nineteen  W* 
hanged ;  fifty-five  others  were  tortured  into  (W**  ^^ 
fessions ;  one,  who  refused  to  plead,  was  abwinteij 
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pressed   to  death;  and  still  the  prison-doors  were    crap. 
opened  to  receive  fresh  victims.    A  hundred  and  fifty  • — v— ^j 
had  already  been  lodged  within  them ;  charges  were 
presented  before  the  mag^trates  agiunst  two  hundred 
more.     Even  the  brute  creation  were  charged  with 
beiD^  agents  in  the  bewitching  process :  and  a  dog 
'was  killed,  because  it  was  said  to  have  had  power  to 
thro'w  into  fits  those  upon  whom  it  looked.     It  was 
impoBsible  to  know  where  this  extraTagance  would 
end.      At  length,   charges  of  witchcraft,   brought 
against  the  wife  of  Sir  William  Phipps,  who  was 
then  governor,  and  some  relatives  of  Increase  Ma- 
ther, one  of  the  most  influential  ministers  in  Massa- 
cbusetts, — ^not  only  opened  their  eyes,  but  those  of 
others  also,  to  the  delusion  that  bad  been  practised 
against  them ;  and,  when  a  similar  accusation  was 
brought,  soon  afterwards,  against  a  citizen  of  Boston, 
he  forthwith  retorted  upon  his  accusers,  and  charged 
them  with  de&mation.    From  that  hour,  the  phreozy 
subsided.    Mather  and  his  brethren  were  still  the 
advocates  of  continued  severity;  but,  in  vain.    The 
prisoners  were  let  loose ;  many    of  the   witnesses 
against  them  freely  retracted  their  testimony,  and 
confessed  the  &lsebood  of  that  to  which  they  had 
sworn :  jurymen,  in  like  manner,  repented  of  their 
wrongful  verdicts,  and  judges  of  their  sentences ;  if 
any  fresh  informer  ventured  to  tell  a  new  story  of 
bewitchment,  he  was  as  much  scooted,  as  before  he 
would  have  been  eagerly  welcomed :  and  Parris,  who 
had  been  foremost  in  exciting  the  fears  and  indig- 
nation of  the  people,  was,  notwithstanding  his  public 
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CHAP-    confession  of  error,   and  prayer  for  pardon,  «* 
' — - — '  pelled  to  give  up  his  ministerial  cha,i^  and  f 
Salem  '"•. 

The  contemplation  of  such  scenes  of  haisi 
wickedness  and  weakness  is  most  humiliating:.  Bs: 
whilst  we  are  thankful  in  the  assurance  of  (C 
freedom  from  the  exciting  causes  of  a  supers.- 
tious  and  felse  belief  which  led  to  these  exhibitioi^ 
we  ought  to  pause,  before  we  pass  a  sweeiHiC 
sentence  of  condemnation  against  all  who  bore' 
part  in  them.  It  should  be  remembered,  that,  al- 
though witchcraft  is  jastlj  believed  to  exist  » 
longer, — especially  in  that  supptwed  form  of  it  wlwfc 
our  laws  once  condemned, — yet  to  say  that  itnei^e! 
can,  nor  ever  did,  exist,  is  to  contradict  the  fiuBt^ 
testimony  of  Holy  Scripture '".  It  should  be  ff- 
membered  also  that  the  laws  of  our  country  fornw"?  ' 
made  this  offence  punishable  with  death,  and  tb; 
the  mass  of  our  countrymen,  as  well  as  all  the  nst""^- 
of  Europe,  believed  in  the  justice  of  such  »'"■  i 
that  the  annual  Sermon,  in  commemoratioa  of  tbe 
conviction  of  the  witches  of  Warbois,  in  the  wf  | 


'M  Mttther'i  MagD.   B.  vl.    c  nfloua  Writmgs.81.)  Itiri»l'l^ 

*ii. :  Neal,  ii.  c  lii.  been  more  in  accordwieR  i  "T 

"  Eiod.ixu.l8.  Lo*.xix.31i  with  the  iuubI  c*"'"^^*  j 

XX.  6.  27.  Deut.  iviii.  tO,  11.—  prcat  and  learned  "'^"■^ 

Blackatone      truly      and      urre-  of  attcmuttDfr  to  pu'  *'T,*Lj, 

aervedly   acknowledyea   thii   fact  troTereiiJ   what  cannot  ^Jr^ 

(i.264.  Stephen's  Ed.),  aad  Judge  controvBrted.hehadaawnW 

Story,  noticing  the   terms  of  his  Grahame    (i.   39£),   »*'^  .^ 

acknowledgment,  speaka  of  it  u  Scripture  essures  oi,  lD*t  .*  ^ 

having  re^rence  to  a  'matter  of  craft  did    onoa  "fT^i^ps 

coDtrover«al  diTinity,  with  which  world,  no  equal  ■""''''^Ij' 

he  will  not  ineddls.'    (Hitcella-  pro»ed  it  to  be  eitiBg<™"*- 
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of   Elizabeth,  was  still  preached  at  Huntingdon,  in    chap. 
r>r.    Johnson's   time ;    that   the   statutes  Of  Henry ' — '-—' 
VIII.  and  James  I.  declared  witchcraft  to  be  felony, 
■without  benefit   of  clergy;    that    the   latter   sove- 
reig'U  testified,  by  the  publication  of  his  Dialogues  of 
Deemonologie,  bis  belief  in  it^  existence ;  that,  upon 
the  strength  of  a  doctrine  thus  '  established  at  once 
by   law  and   by   fashion,'   and    in   accordance   with 
histories  then  generally  received  as  true,  Shakspeare 
founded  one  of  his  most  celebrated  plays,  and  drew 
scenes  of  mysterious  enchantment,  which  both  he 
and  bis  audience  looked  upon  as  'awful  and  a1Tect>' 
jQgistf.'  ^jj^f.  Bishop  Hall,one  of  the  most  shining  lights 
of  that  same  age,  althongh  he  doubted  not  but  that 
many  frauds  were  mixed  up  with  witchcraft  stories, 
said  he  could  no  more  '  detract  from  the  truth  of 
all,'  than  '  deny  that  there  were  men  living  in  those 
ages  before  us"';'  that  Bacon  did  not  think  it  be- 
neath the  reach  of  his  philosophy  to  describe  the 
instruments  of  witchcraft,  and  show  how  far  they  were 
to   he   trusted'";  that  Coke,   the   great  oracle   of 
English  law,  speaks  of  witches  as  'horrible,  devilish, 
and   wicked   offenders'*';'   that  sentence   of  death 
against  many  of  them  was  pronounced  even  hy  that 
judge,  whose  name,  above  all  others,  is  held  in  grate- 
ful memory.  Sir  Matthew  Hale'";  that  Baxter  not 
only  wrote  a  preface  to   Cotton   Mather's    book, 

"•  Johnion'a  Ubserrationt  on  "•  Bacon'i  Worki,  it.  466,  490. 
Msclieth.  Work«,iii.  82—65.  522. 

"^  H«ll'»  InnMble  World,  »•  Coke'»  Inst.  Srd  Psil,  c.  >i. 
Work*.  T;ii,  407.  »•  Howell's    State    Triali,  Si. 

647—702. 
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when  it  was  reprinted  in  London,  a 
'  'This great  instance  comes  with  such  coDvindii^fii- 
dence,  that  he  must  be  a  very  obdurate  Sadducee  tk 
■will  not  believe  it,' — but  gave  further  coantenaw 
to  the  views  of  those  who  had  believed  these  «iW 
tales  of  witchcraft  by  publishing,  in  the  next  ■ftK. 
his  tract  entitled,  'Certainty  of  the  World  of  SpriK 
a  tract  which  few  readers,  I  think,  would  rani 
among  his  wisest  or  most  edifying  writiogs.  Oik 
testimonies  of  a  lilce  nature  may  be  cited,  proTJi| 
the  hold  which  a  belief  in  witchcraft  had  upon  tb 
public  miud  in  that  day.  Witness  not  on)y  the  gan 
sayings  of  Scriptural  expositors'",  but  the  matcrul' 
of  satire  which  the  author  of  Hudibraa  derived 
thence '",  and  the  touching  description,  given  bj 
Otway,  of  the 

*  wrinkled  bag,  with  a^  groim  dovMt, 
Picking  dry  iticks,  and  mambling'  to  hereelF,' 

which  Addison  has  embodied  in  one  of  bis  papen '» 
the  '  Spectator  '*'.'  The  picture  which  Addison  tieit 
gives  of  the  puzzled  cautions  of  Sir  Roger  ie 
Coverley  to  the  poor  woman  into  whose  hovel  tfcer 
entered,  could  only  have  been  drawn  from  the  life 
and  shows  how  prone  the  people  of  England  f*- 
at  that  time  (1711),  to  treat  with  severity  the  in&" 
and  doting  creatures,  whom  they  stigmatised  » 
agents  of  witchcraft.    It  was  not,  in  feet,  until  tw 

11  Pool's  AnnotalioDaon  Matt.  Otmjr'i  description  mtj  ^^ 

»iii.  32.  put  together  in  aval  bhW"™ 

'"  Hudibraa,  Part   II.    Canto  form  by  a  writer  o^  the  wi*"' 

iii.  1.  UO— 154.  century,  Bodin,  in  hifftW"*" 

■"  No.  117.    The  materiel*  of  nunia,  p.  136. 
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year  1735,  that  persons  were  forbidden  by  law  to  cua 
charge  others  with  this  offence,  or  to  prosecute  them  ' — -- 
for  it '". 

The  remembrance  of  these  things,  I  repeat,  should 
restrun  the  unqualified  condemnation,  which  is 
sometimes  cast  upon  the  people  of  New  England  in 
this  matter.  But,  after  every  abatement  which  such 
coDsiderations  may  Buggest*  a  heavy  burden  of  re- 
proach must  still  rest  upon  the  generation  which 
took  part  in  so  awful  a  series  of  impious  and  cruel 
acts.  Some  have  tried  to  defend  them  by  saying,  that 
the  system  of  charms  and  incantations  which  the 
people  of  New  England  found  in  use  among  the 
Indian  powaws,  was  a  confirmation  of  their  own 
belief  in  witchcraft,  which  they  brought  with  them 
from  Europe'*^.  Others  have  ascribed  it  to  that 
extreme  '  licentiousness  in  morals,'  which  prevailed 
in  the  country,  after  the  termination  of  Philip's 
war  '**.  But,  if  these  were  the  exciting  causes,  they 
only  aggravate  the  guilt  that  followed.  Bancroft, 
indeed,  in  his  zeal  against  the  oppressive  rule  of 
William  III.,  has  tried  to  identify  the  present 
evils  with  that  policy ;  saying  that  they  broke  out  in 
the  '  last  year  of  the  administration  of  Andros,  who, 


***  Thii  ActUHudtohavebeeD  Praibvter^.m  1 743,  nhich  win  re- 
puted on  accouot  of  >n  oldnoDiBD  publutied  in  1766,  denouncing  the 
h*TiDg  been  drowned  at  Tring,  repeal  of  the  penal  lawa  againat 
an  aiuptcion  of  witchcraft.    Black-  witchcraft,    U    a     national     aiu. 
atone,  IV.  23S,  note.  The  last  eie-  (Arnot's   Triali,   &c.  quoted    by 
FUtion  for  witchcraft   in  England  Orahame,  i.  392.) 
was  in  1716,  and  in  Scotland  in  >■>  See    pp.   SSI,    882,    note; 
1722.    The  Secedera  in  Scotland  Grabamc,  i.  393. 
pubtiahed  an  Act  of  the  Auocialo  '**  Neal,  it.  409. 
VOL.  II. .  XX 
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f  arbitrary  power,  h 
-. — '  dispel  Buperetition  '*'.'  The  absurdity  of  such  c 
insinuation  refutes  itself.  Indeed,  the  same  wiitet. 
in  the  context,  clearly  shows,  that,  if  Androe  had 
never  set  foot  in  the  Colony,  the  same  results  would 
have  followed ;  and,  that,  to  the  example  of  Cotton 
Mather,  and  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  is  tbe 
rapid  and  fearful  development  of  the  mischief  to  k 
ascribed.  In  this  last  assertion,  I  believe  that  Ban- 
croft is  right.  I  'mil  not  repeat,  indeed,  his  terms  of 
censure,  and  say,  that  *  the  ministers,  desirous  of 
unjust  influence,  could  build  their  hope  of  it  only  b 
error ;'  that '  vanity  and  love  of  power  had  blinde<] 
their  judgment;*  and  that  the  desire  to  indul^ 
their 'ambition'' led  them  to  repress  the 'alarming 
progress  of  free  inquiry,'  which  they  called  *Sad- 
ducism '".'  I  believe  that  they  were  deceived,  and 
not  deceivers ;  and  that  not  they,  but  the  syst^n, 
which  had,  from  the  outset^  bound  the  whole  CoIoqt 
in  the  chains  of  a  spiritual  despotism,  is  to  be  blamed 
for  the  issue.  Unmindful  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Jewish  Law  bad  been  delivered  and 
ordered  to  be  observed,  they  had  made  it  the  basis  <^ 
all  their  legislation;  and  had  thus  presnmptnooslj 
attempted  to  exercise  the  power,  without  possessin| 
the  authority,  of  a  Theocracy.  Whatsoever  was  found 
in  the  letter  of  the  Bible,  was,  in  the  blindness  of 
their  Bibliolatry,  declared  to  be  for  ever  binding  upon 
all  men.     Secular  power,  of  whateoever  kind,  became 

"J  Bancroft,  iu.  74.  ""  lb.  pp.  72—77 
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thus,  from  the  very  first,  ■wholly  subordiDato  to  the  ^vni' 
spiritual.  The  ministers  of  religion  were  supreme  in  * — » — ' 
all  things.  The  civil  franchises  of  the  citizens  were 
not  allowed  to  be  enjoyed  by  any,  save  those  who  had 
been  admitted  to  church-membership ;  and  their  rules 
of  cburch-raemberBhip,  we  have  seen,  were  nothing 
less  than  an  impious  usurpation  of  prerogatives  which 
belong  to  God  alone'".  This  was  the  real  cause 
of  the  evils  which  ensued.  The  administrators,  and 
the  subjects,  of  this  unrighteous  power,  were  alike 
placed  in  a  false  position  by  it.  In  the  former, 
a  lordly  intolerance  was  engendered ;  in  the  latter, 
a  superstitious  fear.  And  hence,  when  the  imagina- 
tions and  passions  of  both  became  excited  with  the 
lying  wonders  of  the  wizard,  no  barrier  was  left 
which  could  restrain  the  cruelty  of  the  one,  or  the 
terror  of  the  other. 

During  this  period  of  New  England's  confusion  tls  sm 
and  distress,  a  way  of  access  was  opened  to  the  bmuh.  be- 
ministrations  of  our  Church.     The  attempts,  before  ih^Zrch 
made  to  introduce  them,  although  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the   terms  of  their  Charter,  had  been 
repelled  with  unmitigated  scorn.     In  addition  to 
former  evidences  of  this  feet"*,  I  may  here  state, 
that,   in    1646,   a  Petition   was   addressed  to   the 
General  Court  by  Robert  Child  and  others,  com- 
plaining of  their  being  deprived  of  the  Sacrament? 
of  the  Lord's  Supp^  and  Baptism ;  praying  *  that 


"  Seepp.  S»— 810,«Ur.  "*  Seepp.311— 313.317—320. 

343,  mt?. 

xx2 
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alt  members  of  tbe  Church  of  England  or  Set 
■^  not  scandalous,  might  be  admitted  to  the  priril^ 
of  the  churches  of  New  England ;'  and  threatenk 
to  appeal  to  Parliament,  if  their  wishes  were  N 
granted.  The  Petition  was,  of  course,  refnsiJ. 
they  who  presented  it  were  fined  for  sediiwii- 
language;  and  the  Court  stud  of  them,  in  tores o' 
bitter  insult,  *  These  are  the  champions  who  mn^i 
represent  the  body  of  non-freemen.  If  this  be  thai 
head,  sure  they  hare  an  unsavoury  head,  not  to  It 
seasoned  with  much  salt'''.'  In  1662,  Charles  H. 
trusting,  doubtless,  to  the  professions  of  lojait.< 
which  bad  been  made  by  the  people  of  Msss- 
chusetts,  and  believing  that  they,  who  had  declaiei 
that  his  'just  title  to  the  Crown  enthronized  him  h 
their  consciences,  and  his  graciousness  in  their  aS«- 
tions  "V  would  comply  with  his  reasonable  wishes, 
wrote  a  letter,  requiring  them  to  administer  tbe 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  to  dispense  justice  in  ^ 
name ;  to  extend  also  liberty  to  all  who  wished  w 
observe  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  ordi- 
nances set  forth  in  it ;  and  to  permit '  all  freeholder 
of  competent  estates,  not  vicious  in  conversation,  m 
orthodox  in  reli^on,  though  of  different  persuaswE 
concerning  church-government,'  to  '  have  their  fotei 
in  the  election  of  all  officers,  both  civil  and  J"^ 
tary.'  But  such  instructions  were  rain.  The  pet^"'^ 
— whatsoever  may  have  been  their  professions,—*" 
termined  to  govern  themselves  according  to  their  o'"' 

"'  See  the  aulhorities  quoted    Ch«pcl,  Boston,  U.S.  pp-*"^ 
ID  Greenwood's  HUlorj  of  King'i        '•*  See  p.  39S,  anlt. 
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will  ;    consentiDg,  iadeed,   to  pay  to  the   King  a    ^^^,^- 
iiftli  of  the  gold  and  silver  ore,  whicli  their  Charter  ' — - — ' 
required,  but  holding,  in  defiance  of  all  the  other 
provisions  not  lesa  plaint;'  set  forth  in  the  same 
document,  that  '  any  notice  of  the  King  beyond  this 
was   only  by    way   of  civility"'.'      Commissioners, 
therefore,  were  sent  out,  in  1664,  with  power  to  hear 
and    determine  complaints,  to  settle  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  country,  and  to  enquire  how  fer  the 
royal  instructions  had  been  obeyed.    Upon  this  latter 
point,  they  were  charged  to  secure  the  observance  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  to  all  who  wished  it, 
'  without    incurring  any  penalty,  reproach,  or  dis- 
advantage, it  being  very  scandalous  (said  the  terms 
of   their  Commission)  that  any  persons  should  be 
debarred  the  exercise  of  their  religion  according  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  England,  by  those  who  were 
indulged  with  the  liberty  of  being  of  what  profes- 
sion or  religion  they  pleased.'    These  words  must, 
indeed,  have   conveyed  a  stinging  reproof  if  the 
hearts  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed  bad 
been  open  to  conviction;  but  other  thoughts  had 
long  since  occupied   them,   and    the  words  were 
despised.    The  services  of  our  Church  were  cele- 
brated before  these  Commissioners,  as  long  as  they 
continued  in  the  province ;  but,  as  the  Commission 
was  hateiiil  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  bo  the 
Church  could  gain  no  fevour  by  being  associated 
with  it "'.    After  some  interval,  a  writ  of  Quo  War- 

^  HutcbingoD,  quoted  b;  Ban-        "*  Hoinu,  i.  325.  829 1  B«d> 
<»^fl>ii.Sl.  oroft,ii.  4S6. 
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CHAP,  ranto  waa  issned  against  the  Massachusetts  CW- 
^^Z^  ter.  In  1683,  Edward  Randolph,  who,  both  betw 
and  after  that  time,  had  made  many  vojages  to  33' 
fro,  arrived  in  Boston,  bearing  the  obnoxious  don- 
ment;  and,  in  the  following  year,  an  end  vas  [*" 
to  the  Charter.  Soon  after  the  proclamation ': 
James  II.,  Joseph  Dudley  arrived,  in  1686,  as  tk 
temporary  royal  president  of  Massachusetts  aoi  tb* 
northern  Colonies,  accompanied  by  Robert  Eatcliffi'- 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  An  ^ 
cation,  forthwith  made  by  him  to  the  Council  t« 
leave  to  officiate  in  one  of  the  three  congregatioiBi 
meeting-honses  of  Boston,  was  refused ;  but  li^-! 
was  granted  to  celebrate  Divine  Service  id  li* 
library  of  the  town-house,  which  stood  upon  theaif 
of  the  present  City  Hall. 

In  this  room  were  placed  a  few  forms  and  a  mo^ 
able  pulpit,  and  Ratcliffe  began  his  ministratiois 
preaching  twice  on  the  Sunday,  administeriog  s' 
stated  periods  the  Holy  Sacraments,  and  readin? 
prayers  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  Chorcbw- 
dens  were  also  appointed,  who  gathered  on  e^^ 
Sunday  evening,  after  the  sermon,  a  collection  m 
the  service  of  the  Church.  Addresses  were  nwf^ 
over  forwarded  to  the  King,  the  ArchlMshopofCiB- 
terbury,  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  craving  '•"" 
sopport  in  behalf  of  the  Church,  and  another  lii^ 
wise  to  the  Massachusetts  Council,  begging  f*""  P 
mission  to  pass  through  New  England  with  a  ""^ 
and  receive  the  free-will  offerings  of  all  vbo  *^ 
disposed   to   forward   the  same   cause.     Bate'* 
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Stipend  yna  fixed  at  fifty  ponnds  a  year,  exclusive  of  g^Jj*^- 
the  snm  which  the  Council  might  think  fit  to  settle  ' — .— -* 
oa  him ;  but  what  that  was,  I  have  not  learnt  It 
was  agreed  also  that  Mr.  Buckley,  chaplain  of  the 
Rose  frigate,  which  brought  out  Batcliffe,  should  be 
at  liberty  to  help  him,  if  he  pleased,  and  '  receive 
for  his  paynes  20s.  a  weeke.'  The  most  important 
notice  which  I  have  met  with  relating  to  this  matter, 
is  the  testimony  g^ven  to  Ratcliffe's  merits  by  Dunton, 
an  intelligent  London  bookseller,  who  came  about 
the  same  time  to  Boston,  and  was  evidently  a  deter- 
mined enemy  of  the  Church.  Nevertheless,  he  thus 
writes :  '  Parson  Batcliffe  came  over  with  the  Char- 
ter, and  on  Lord's  Days  read  the  Common  Prayer  in 
bis  surplice,  and  preached  in  the  town-house.  Mr. 
Batcliffe  was  an  eminent  preacher,  and  his  sermons 
were  useful  and  well  dressed ;  I  was  once  or  twice 
to  hear  him,  and  it  was  noised  about  that  Dr. 
Annesly's  son-in-law  was  turned  apostate.  But  I 
could  easily  forgive  'em,  in  regard  the  Common 
Prayer  and  the  surplice  were  relipous  novelties  in 
England.' 

Randolph  had  been  the  chief  agent  in  effecting 
this  introduction  of  the  services  of  our  Church  into 
the  stronghold  of  Congregationalism.  He  had  often 
addressed  the  Bishop  of  Lgndou  upon  the  subject, 
in  fijrmer  years,  begging  him,  in  pity  to  their  condi- 
tion, to  send  over  '  a  sober,  discreet'  clergyman,  and 
assuring  him  that  he  would  be  kindly  received,  and, 
if  the  King's  laws  were  of  force  among  them, 
receive    a    sufllcient    maintenance.      In   order  to 
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CHAP,  prove  this,  he  had  proposed  to  apply  a  part  «' 
' — ■ — '  the  money,  then  sent  over  from  England  for  tb( 
benefit  of  the  Indians,  saying  that  it  vras  not  ei- 
pended  for  its  original  purpose.  No  proof,  howew- 
of  the  truth  of  such  a  cliarge  exists ;  and  the  sn^ 
tion,  to  divert  from  their  proper  channel  the  svsi 
so  raised,  is  therefore  as  little  to  be  justified  u 
another,  wherein  he  proposed  that  the  three  meet- 
ing-houses  in  Boston  should  contribute  a  sniall  pay- 
ment towards  defraying  the  Church  charges.  Sua 
counsels  could  only  bring  deserved  shame  npC' 
their  author,  and  aggravate  those  difficulties  of  tk 
Church  which  he  sought  to  remove. 

Before  the  year  1686  reached  its  close,  Aodni 
arrived;  and  he,  by  his  arbitrary  acts,  aggnvstei 
her  diflScnlties  yet  more.  Finding  that  he  conM 
not  obtain,  by  fair  means,  the  loan  of  any  one  of 
the  meeting-houses  in  Boston,  for  the  celebrat'M 
of  our  services,  he  sent  Randolph,  early  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  for  the  keys  of  the  South  meeting- 
house; and,  although  assured  by  Judge  Sewall  and 
others,  that  the  building  belonged  to  them,  mo 
that  they  were  not  willing  to  lend  it  for  such  w 
object,  insisted,  nevertheless,  that  the  door  shouw 
be  opened,  and  the  bell  rung  for  Divine  Service  «■ 
the  following  Friday  (Good  Friday).  His  migbi  con- 
stituted his  sole  right  to  issue,  and  enforce,  sncbn 
order.  The  people  yielded ;  and,  for  nearly  two/** 
the  building  continued  to  be  used  as  a  place  of  ^"^ 
ship,  at  one  hour  of  the  day,  by  members  of  the  Ctw*" 
of  England,  and.  at  another,  by  those  whobadongi»' 
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it.     Meanwhile,  ground 
elsewhere, — the  site,  upon  which  now  Btanda  King's  "- 
Chapel, — a  wooden  Church  built  upon  it,  and  Divine 
Service  celebrated   therein,  for  the   first  time,  in 
June,  1689.    Batcliffe  also,  and  his  assistant,  Mr. 
Clark,  struggled  on,  as  they  best  could ;  but  it  was  s 
hard  task  to  exhibit  the  ministrations  of  the  Church 
in  their  proper  aspect,  whilst  the  acts  of  her  temporal 
rulers  were  so  tyrannical.     A  limit  was  at  length 
put  to  the  people's  endurance  of  them ;  the  tidings 
of  the  reroIutioD  ia  England  induced,  as  we  have 
seen"*,  resistance;  Andros,  Randolph,  and  others 
■were  imprisoned,  and,  in  the  following  year,  sent 
home.     Eatclifie  had  preceded  them,   by  a  short 
interval,  disheartened,   no  doubt,   by  the  misrule 
which  he  was  doomed  to  witness,  and  could  not 
avert.    He  did  not,  however,  leave  his  post,  until  a 
successor,  Mr.  Myles,  had  been  appointed  to  it;  and 
both  of  them,  it  is  said,  were  present  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  Church,    Myles  continued  to  labour 
there  until  1692,  when  he  went  home  to  obtain 
help  for  his  people.     During  his  absence,  his  duties 
were  carried  on  by  two  clergymen,  named  Smith 
and   Hatton,  the  latter  of  whom  proceeded  after- 
wards   to    Providence    in    the    Bahamas.      Upon 
Myles's  return,  in  1696,  he  brought  with  him  many 
evidences  of  the  sympathy,  which  existed  in   the 
highest  quarters  at  home,  with  him  and  his  brethren 
across  the  Atlantic     Valuable  articles  of  Church 
furniture,  with  a  Bible    and   Books  of   Common 

V*  3eep.66l,<ni(f. 
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xvin'  ^"^y^""'  (p'^n'iwd  by  Queen  Mary,  and,  after  her 
' — V— ^  decease,  giyen  by  her  royal  husband,)  and  copies  of 
the  Decalogue,  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Apostles* 
Creed,  constituted  the  chief  offerings  of  which  he 
was  the  bearer.  In  the  next  year,  a  costly  service 
of  communion  plate,  the  gift  also  of  William  and 
Mary,  was  added ;  and  an  annuity  of  one  hundred 
pounds  was  further  granted  by  the  King  for  the 
services  of  an  assistant  minister.  In  1698,  a  very 
valuable  library,  called  the  King's  library,  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Bishop  of  London. 

The  history  of  the  men  appointed  by  the  same 
Bishop  as  assistants  to  Mr.  Myles,  is  a  sad  one.  The 
first,  Mr.  Dansy,  died  on  his  passage  to  Boston. 
The  second,  Mr.  White, — who  accompanied  Lord 
Bellamont,  when  he  went  out  to  succeed  Sir  William 
Phipps  in  the  government, — was  driven,  with  that 
nobleman,  by  stress  of  weather,  to  Barbados,  and 
there  died.  The  third,  Mr.  Bridge,  fell  into  a  mis- 
understanding  with  his  superior,  which  produced 
much  evil  afterwards.  The  circumstances  connected 
with  that  matter  refer  to  a  later  period  of  the  his- 
tory. I  will  only  remark,  therefore,  at  present,  that 
no  reflection  was  cast  thereby  upon  the  high  repn- 
tation  of  Myles.  He  was  deservedly  respected  and 
beloved.  In  a  letter  of  the  churchwardens  to  Bishop 
Compton,  in  1698,  they  say  of  him,  *  He  is  well  liked 
of  all  of  us,  a  good  liver  and  a  painful  preacher^ 
and  this  character  he  seems  never  to  have  for- 
feited '".    If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  Report; 

"•  Greenwood,  ut  «ap.  10—62. 
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already  noticed,  at  tbe  end  of  this  Volume,  he  will  chap. 
find,  that,  besides  the  two  above-named  Clergymen  * — v— ^ 
at  Boston,  the  Bishop  of  London  sent  a  third,  about 
the  year  1700.  to  Braintree,  a  town  a  little  to  the 
South-east  of  the  former  city.  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  ascertain  any  particulars  respecting  him  or 
his  mission. 

It  is  needless  to  tarry  longer  in  reviewing  the  other 
Colonies  of  New  England,  at  this  period,  for  their 
history  presents  nothing  further  which  bears  upon 
our  present  subject.  Rhode  Island,  indeed,  and  the 
Narragansett  country,  very  soon  became  the  scenes 
of  most  successful  labour  to  onr  missionaries,  and 
the  future  association  of  tbem  with  the  name  and 
services  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  is  alone  sufficient  to 
make  all  English  Churchmen  regard  them  with 
gratitude  and  reverence.  But,  anxious  as  I  am  to 
enter  upon  the  relation  of  Berkeley's  noble  efforts, 
I  must  defer  it,  and  hasten  onward. 

In  my  former  Volume,  I  noticed  the  discovery  of  hudmn's 
the  most  northern  parts  of  America,  by  the  several 
navigators,  whose  names  still  live  in  those  frozen 
regions'";  and  I  advert  here  again  to  the  most 
celebrated  of  them, — ^namely,  the  land  discovered  by 
Hudson,  and  now  belonging  to  the  important  Com- 
pany which  is  called  after  him, — because  it  became 
incorporated  with  the  English  Empire,  in  the  period 
which  we  are  now  reviewing.  Various  expeditions 
had  been  fitted  out  to  that  quarter  of  the  globe, 
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CHAP,  since  Hudson's  first  discovery,  for  the  purpose  of 
' — . — •  exploring  it  further ;  and,  in  1668-9,  Prince  Rupert, 
— the  nephew  and  companion  in  anns  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Charles  I.,  and  still  occup}ing  the  office  of 
Privy-councillor,  and  a  high  naval  command,  under 
his  restored  son, — suggested  that  another  effi>rt  of 
the  same  kind  shonld  he  made.  The  King  himself 
aided  the  expedition;  the  parties  conducting  it 
went  out,  and  passed  the  next  winter  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Rupert ; 
and,  in  1670,  a  royal  Charter  was  granted  to  that 
Prince,  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  Lords  Craven,  Ar- 
lington, and  Ashley,  Mr.  Portman,  and  others,  con- 
stituting them  a  corporate  body,  under  the  name 
of  Governor  and  Company  of  Adventurers  of  Eng- 
land trading  into  Hudson's  Bay,  &c.,  and  giving 
them  (with  the  reservation  of  the  Crown  rights 
which  we  have  noticed  in  other  Charters)  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  proprietorship  over  the  adjoining  terri- 
tory. It  was  henceforward  to  be  reckoned  as  one 
of  the  English  Colonies  in  America,  and  to  he  called . 
Rupert's  Land  "*. 
TLB  Man-  ^D  ^7  former  reference  to  these  regions  of  the 
*'*"'  frozen  North,  I  remarked  one  chief  point  of  interest 
which  distinguished  them,  namely,  that  they  are  a 
part  of  that  wide  and  arduous  field  of  labour  which 
has  been,  and  still  is,  cultivated  with  such  success 
by  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren,  or  Unitas 
Fratrum,  or, — to  use  a  name  by  which  they  are  still 

'f*  Andenon't  Histary  of  Com-    Mnrtiii'i  HUtory  of  the  Colotues, 
norce.  ii.  S5S,  SX;  Montgomery    iu.  S37,  £98. 
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better  known, — the  Moravians.    Deriving  that  name    chap. 

from  the  province  of  Austria,  in  wliicb  their  Others  > ^~^ 

dwelt,  they  bad,  long  ago,  by  the  simplicity  of  their 
Hves,  and  the  sted&stness  with  which  they  had  en- 
dured persecution  for  the  salte  of  Christ,  established 
a  claim  to  respect  and  sympathy.  The  writings  of 
our  own  Wiclif  had  found,  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  a  readier  welcome  among  them 
and  their  Bohemian  brethren,  than  they  bad  received 
in  bis  own  country.  And,  when  the  struggles  of  the 
Beformation  drew  on,  and  they  had  been  driven 
away  a  second  time  from  their  habitations,  kindly 
offices  of  love  had  been  extended  to  them  by  the 
Beformers  in  England,  not  less  than  by  those  upon  the 
continent  But  the  Brethren  were  brought  down 
afterwards  to  a  still  lower  state  of  worldly  depres- 
sion ;  and  when,  to  the  eye  of  sense,  their  body 
seemed  about  to  i>e  extinguished,  Comenius  drew  up 
a  narrative  of  its  Order  and  Discipline,  with  a  brief 
historical  account  prefixed,  and  transmitted  it  to 
Charles  II.,  in  the  year  of  his  restoration,  accom- 
panying it  with  an  aifectiooate  Address  to  the 
Church  of  England.  The  Address  was  received  in 
the  same  spirit  in  which  it  bad  been  written ;  and, 
soon  after  the  elevation  of  Sancroft  to  the  See  of 
Canterbury,  was  specially  recommended  by  Charles, 
under  the  hands  of  that  Primate  and  Bishop  Comp- 
ton,  'to  all  pious  and  compassionate  ChristiaDS.* 
Other  like  efforts  were  made  in  their  behalf  by 
Archbishops  Wake  and  Potter,  in  the  eighteenth 
century ;  and  Acts  of  Parliament  were  also  passed, 
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^^p.  during  the  same  period,  for  their  encoaragemoii 
' — ^ — ■  Thus,  a  way  was  opened  for  the  Moraviana,  br  ilf 
Church  and  Legislature  of  this  Kingdom,  into  tbw 
Bcenes  of  Christian  enterprise,  in  which  they  have  ei- 
hibited  ever  since  their  unwearied  &ith  and  lore'"- 
Caiiol™*.  Before  I  terminate  the  present  survey  of  mi 
North  American  Colonies,  it  is  necessary  to  retw 
once  more  to  Carolina.  The  arrogant  pretenaoDso: 
its  first  Proprietors,  their  speedy  failure,  anil  itf 
adverse  influences  thereby  created  agunst  J^ 
Church,  have  been  already  described  "".  Webiw 
now  arrived  at  a  period  in  which  we  find  some  eSbrt' 
made  successfully  to  counteract  those  influeoct^ 
In  1 680-1,  a  piece  of  land  was  granted  in  Charleston 
by  '  OriginaW  Jackson,  and  Meliscent  his  wifft'  »* 
site  for  the  erection  of  a  building,  in  which  the  f«f 
vices  of  the  Church  of  England  were  to  be  celf- 
brated  by  '  Atkin  Williamson,  Cleric ;'  and,  in  the 
year  following,  a  Charch,  of 'black  cypress  npon ' 
brick  foundation,  large  and  stately,  and  BuirounJ™ 
by  a  neat  white  palisade'  was  built  upon  it,  «^ 
received  the  name  of  St.  Philip '»'.     Williamson  Ss- 

■"  S«e  U  Tfx)Wi  Ptb&m  to  (p.  36,  note).  thU  the  1m«^iJ 

Cnnu'    History,  and   Acta  Fra-  thc^ound  gi»en  bjJ***""'^ 

trum  UnitatU  in   Anglii.  pp.  6—  hia  wife  ii  Dot  known,  ma  "^^ 

23.      The  more   minute   account  u    doubtful   whether  U""' ^ 

whirh  I  propOEB  to  give  hereafter  Charleiton  or  not.     And  n< 

of  some  of  the   above  fact^  will  MVi  (pp.27.  32).  that  the  E^ 

allow  mo,  I  hope,  the  opportunity  Church,  St.  Philip'".  ■"  T^ 

of  adding  thoae  particulan  touch-  upon  groond  contejcd  ^/^m 

iag  the   Order  and  Di»dplino  of  Blake,  Governor. in  trwl,lo[' 

the  Brethren,  for  which  there  i«  no  use,  and  that  Atkin  ""^ 

room  in  thia  place.  lie  ckrgywtmi   named  hjTZ^ 

'"  Seapp.5l5— 529,mite.  waa  iw^rst  miniiter.    ^JZ 
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charged  the  duties  of  his  office,  as  long  as  he  had  ^^^?- 
strength  to  do  so  ;  and,  after  his  reaignation  of  it, —  ' — ■- — ' 
probably  about  the  year  1695, — continued  to  reside 
in  the  Colony.  In  consequence  of  a  Petition  from 
him  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  province,  to 
consider  his  services,  an  Act  was  passed,  March  1, 
1710-11,  granting  him  an  annuity  of  thirty  pounds 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  stating  that '  he 
had  grotni  so  disabled  with  age,  sickness,  and  other 
infirmities,  that  he  could  not  any  longer  attend  to 
the  duties  of  his  ministerial  Ainctions,  and  was  so 
very  poor  that  he  could  not  maintain  himselC' 
Another  Act  was  passed,  of  the  same  date,  for 
building  a  new  Church  of  brick,  in  place  of  the 
former,  which  was  then  felling  into  decay  and  too 
small  for  the  increasing  population.  Parishes  had 
been  established  by  an  Act  of  the  Assembly  in 
1704. 

Samuel  Marshall  was  appointed  successor  to  Wil- 
liamson, in  1696,  on  the  recommendation  of  Bishop 
ComptoD,  to  whose  favourable  notice  Dr.  Bray 
states  that  he  had  introduced  him'".  Another 
clergyman,  and  well-known  writer  of  that  day, — 


groand    on    which    St.    Philip's  lished  Life  and  Deaigna,  &a.,  p.  9. 

Blood,  waa   that  referred    to  in  But  I  have  before  said,  p.  041, 

Jackson's    deed    of   gill  i   and    I  note,  that  this  booli  is  taken  from 

inie  ventured  so  to  describe  it.  s   MS.  in  Sinn  College,  which  ia 

■■■  The  reader  might  think  that  an  autobiography   of  Bray.     The 

itwould  have  been   more  correct  author  of  the  publiahed  work  haa 

to  have  ascribed   this  statement,  only   changed  the  pronoun  from 

not  lo  Bray,  but  to  his  biographer,  the  first  person  to  the  third, 
for  it  is  so  lecwded  in  hi*  pub- 
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CHAP,  Burkitt,  author  of  the  Commentary  upon  the  New 
' — V— '  Testament, — was  also  instrumental  in  turning  Mr. 
Marshall's  mind  to  the  new  field  of  labour  now 
opened  in  the  Western  World,  and  helped  him  to  go 
out  thither.  Marshall  amply  justified  the  choice 
which  had  been  made  of  him  to  fill  this  important 
post,  and  won  the  hearts  of  al!  ranks  by  his  iaithfiil 
and  consistent  ministry.  The  Assembly  showed 
their  sense  of  the  value  of  such  services,  and  their 
de^re  to  perpetuate  them,  by  passing,  in  1698,  an 
Act  for  the  maintenance  of  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  Charleston.  It  appropriated  to  Mar- 
shall and  his  successors  for  ever  the  yearly  salary  of 
160/. ;  and  directed, — strangely  as  it  may  sound  in 
our  ears, — '  that  a  negro  man  and  woman,  and  four 
cows  and  calves,  be  purchased  for  his  use,  and  paid 
for  out  of  the  public  treasury.'  But  a  point  more 
important  than  any  which  relates  to  the  temporal 
maintenance  of  ministers  in  Carolina,  is  the  testi- 
mony borne  in  the  above  Act  to  the  excellent  cha- 
racter of  Marshall.  It  is  very  rarely  that  such 
matters  are  mentioned,  except  in  terms  of  conven- 
tional usage,  in  such  documents;  but,  in  this  Act, 
the  Assembly  distinctly  represent  Marshall  aa  one 
who, '  by  his  devout  and  exemplary  life,  and  good 
doctrine,'  had  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  high 
report  made  of  him  by  the  Bishop  of  Londou.  A 
donation,  also,  of  seventeen  acres  of  land  for  the 
benefit  of  Marshall  and  his  successors  made,  that 
same  year,  by  Affra  Coming,  widow,  and  an  afiec- 
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tionate  daughter  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  chap. 
another  proof  of  the  interert  which  his  good  ser-  • — ^-^ 
■vices  awakened  in  Carolina. 

Bat  it  traa  the  will  of  the  great  Head  of  the 
Chnrch,  that  this  fiuthfiil  servant  should  not  continue 
his  work  upon  earth  much  longer.  He  died,  in  the 
antumn  of  1699,  of  a  malignant  fever,  which  was  &tal 
to  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Charleston ;  and  the 
Governor  and  Council  of  the  province,  in  a  letter  dated 
January  17,  1699-1700,  requesting  Bishop  Comp- 
ton  to  send  them  another  minister,  thus  bear  witness 
to  him:  'That  fatherlike  care  which  your  Lordship 
hath  taken  to  fill  all  the  Churches  in  his  Majesty's 
Plantations  in  America,  with  pioDS,  learned,  and 
orthodox  Ministers,  as  well  as  your  Lordship's  ap- 
plication to  us  of  that  care  in  a  more  especial  man- 
ner, by  sending  to  us  so  eminently  good  a  man,  as 
our  late  Minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marshall,  deceased, 
encourages  us  to  address  your  Lordship  for  such 
another.  He,  by  his  regular,  sober,  and  devout  life, 
gave  no  advantage  to  the  enemies  of  our  Church  to 
speak  ill  of  its  Ministers :  By  his  sound  doctrine,  the 
weak  sons  of  our  Church  he  confirmed :  By  his  easy, 
and,  as  it  were,  the  natural  use  of  the  ceremonies 
of  our  Church,  took  away  all  occasions  of  scandal  at 
them :  By  his  prudent  and  obliging  way  of  living, 
and  manner  of  practice,  he  had  gained  the  esteem 
of  all  persona  For  these  reasons  it  is  that  we 
address  you  for  another.' 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1700,  before  the  time  had 
elapsed,  within  which  an  answer  to  the  above  Address 
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a  received,  a  clergy 
— ■^— ^  ward  MarstoD,  was  elected  Rector  of  St.  Philip's, 
by  'about  thirty  of  the  chiefest  inhabitants.'  This 
appointment,  under  the  circumstances  just  men- 
tioned, might  have  been  regarded  only  as  tempo- 
rary ;  bat  it  was  meant  to  be,  and,  but  for  Marston's 
misconduct,  would  have  been,  permanent.  He  was 
afterwards  ejected,  for  contumacious  conduct,  hy 
order  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  the  governor.  Chief 
Justice  Trott,  and  others ;  and  Samuel  Thomas,  who 
had  been  sent  out  io  ]  702,  hy  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  under 
the  sanction  of  Bishop  Compton,  to  the  Yammasee 
Indians,  was  appointed  in  his  room.  Marston  re- 
monstrated against  this  proceeding,  in  a  violent  and 
scurrilous  pamphlet.  It  was  not  published  until 
1712,  and  therefore  cannot  now  be  noUced  more  par- 
ticularly ;  but  it  is  right  to  observe,  that  Hr.  Thomas, 
howsoever  contemptuously  Marston  spoke  of  him, 
was,  in  every  respect,  fitted  for  the  post  to  which  he 
was  appointed.  Although  his  career  was  a  brief  on^ 
he  has  left  evidence  enough  to  prove  that  he  was  a 
worthy  successor  of  Samuel  Marshall  '**. 

I  have  before  said  that  Bray's  fostering  care  was 
extended  to  Carolina  '^' ;  and  a  proof  of  it  is  sup- 
plied in  an  Act  passed  hy  her  Assembly,  Nov.  16, 
1700,  for  the  preservation  of  a  library  which  he 
and  others  had  sent  to  Charleston,  for  the  use  of  the 
Church  in  the  province. 

"*  Hawldiu,  p.  48  i  Huinplire;,  82.  >"  See  p.  625,  awle. 
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The  only  further  point,  which  I  shall  here  notice  chap. 
in  the  history  of  Carolina,  concerns  the  Huguenots, ' — • — ' 
The  kind  sympathy  which,  I  have  already  stated, 
invited  them,  in  their  hour  of  persecution,  to  find 
a  shelter  in  that  and  other  Colonies  of  England  "*, 
had  been,  for  a  time,  followed  in  Carolina  by  a 
vexatious  and  oppressive  jealousy.  They  com- 
plained, consequently,  to  the  Proprietors,  that  they 
were  denied  the  rights  of  subjects,  and  treated  only 
as  aliens;  that  their  marriages  were  pronounced 
void,  and  their  children  illegitimate;  their  estates 
liable  to  forfeiture ;  and  the  time  of  their  celebra- 
tion of  Divine  Worship  fixed  at  hours  which  made  it 
impossible  for  those  to  attend,  who  lived  out  of  the 
town,  and,  being  forced  to  come  and  go  by  water, 
could  only  do  so  as  the  tide  served.  The  Pro- 
prietors sent  out,  in  1693,  Instructions  to  the  Go- 
vernor and  Deputies  of  Carolina,  to  remedy  these 
compldnts.  Tlie  Article  in  their  Charter,  already 
noticed,  granting  liberty  of  conscience  and  worship 
to  all  who  were  not  in  communion  with  the  Church 
of  England,  gave  them  ful)  authority  to  do  so ;  and, 
in  fact,  their  treatment  of  the  Huguenots  had  been 
a  direct  infraction  of  that  Article.  The  temper  of 
the  Colonists  caused  some  delay  in  complying  with 
these  Just  Instructions;  but,  in  1696-7,  an  Act  was 
passed  by  the  Assembly,  securing  to  the  Huguenots 
the  privileges  and  immunities  they  desired,  and  to 
all  Protestants,  of  whatsoever  communion,  liberty 
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CHAP,    to  enjoy  the  exercise  of  their  worship  without  hit 
' — ^-l--  drance,  provided  that  they  did  not  disturb  the  pabfic 
peace  of  the  province.  And  this  is  the  state  of  thin;:! 
described  by  the  Swiss  writer,  whose  words  hive 
been  before  quoted'*'. 
vftgi  With   respect   to  our   possessions   in   the  Wea 

Indies,  I  do  not  propose  entering  here  into  as; 
detailed  account  of  the  circumstances  affecting  our 
Church  in  each  of  them,  between  the  period  of 
their  history  last  arrived  at  and  the  present,  be- 
cause, in  their  general  character,  they  are  the  same 
with  that  which  has  already  been  described  '" ;  and 
a  more  convenient  opportunity  may  present  itself 
hereafter,  I  txost,  to  notice  any  new  points  of  inter- 
est connected  with  them.  It  may  be  of  use,  how- 
ever, to  state  that  the  temporal  difficulties  of  these 
Colonies,  daring  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeentb 
century,  were  aggravated,  and  the  consequent  biih 
drances  in  the  way  of  extending  to  them  spiritual 
aid  multiplied,  by  most  calamitous  local  vist*- 
tions,  and  by  the  policy  of  rulers  at  home.  In 
Jamaica,  for  instance, — not  now  to  speak  of  the 
perils  of  an  insurrection  of  negro  slaves  in  1681 
and  of  the  evils  ascribed  to  the  subsequent  admini^ 
tration  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle, — an  earthquake^  in 
1692,  swallowed  up  the  town  of  Port  Royal,  with 
its  treasures,  and  three  thousand  of  its  inhabitants 


materials  of  thi»  account  of  Caro-     the  olber  refbrences  whkh  ban 

lina,  1  am  indebted  to  DaJcho,    been  named. 

and    the   authoritim    quoted    hy         "■  See  pp.  47S-403,  aatt. 
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ousand  more  perished  by 
pestilence  which  followed  '*•.  In  Barbados,  likewise,  "- 
a  conspiracy  of  the  negro  slaves  struck  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  Planters ;  and  crime  brought  with  it 
its  own  punishment  in  the  distress  that  followed. 
Lastly,  Antigua, — although  its  history,  during  this 
interval,  presents  not  any  startling  horrors  like 
those  just  mentioned, — shared,  in  common  with  the 
other  Jslaods,  the  evils  of  the  war  which  then  raged 
between  France  and  England,  and  which  made  their 
respective  possessions  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  the 
scenes  of  continual  conflict.  True,  the  names  of 
Codrington,  his  son,  and  others,  who  bore  a  distin- 
guished part  in  those  conflicts,  are  enrolled  in  the 
annals  of  a  grateful  country ;  but  the  miseri^  into 
which  tbey  were  compelled  to  plunge,  as  they  led 
their  forces  on  to  victory,  were  not  the  less  real,  and 
the  consequences  of  them  not  less  a  hindrance  to  the 
spread  of  Christian  truth  and  holiness  throughout 
the  world. 

The  name  of  Codrington,  indeed,  is  associated 
with  a  design  directly  subsidiary  to  the  holiest  pur^ 
poses,  namely,  the  establishment  of  the  College  which 
still  bears  his  name  in  Barbados,  and  an  account 
of  which  will  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  our 
future  history.  Descended  from  an  ancient  English 
iamily,-~which  had  fought  upon  the  King's  side  in 
the  Civil  War,  and,  after  his  overthrow,  had  settled  in 
Barbados, — the  elder  Codrington  had  been  bom  in 
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■^  tigua,  of  which  he  was  appointed  governor  in  IfiSS 
His  son  Christopher,  who  had  been  born  to  hin 
before  he  left  Barbados,  was  sent  home  to  En^ 
land  to  be  educated ;  and,  having  earned  for  himseK 
the  reputation  of  an  accomplished  scholar  at  Chiif 
Church,  and  All  Souls',  Oxford, — of  which  Ii«ef 
College  he  was  elected  Fellow  in  1689, — enteiw 
afterwards  into  the  array,  and  served  both  in  tbc 
West  Indies  and  at  the  siege  of  Namur.  Upos 
the  death  of  his  lather,  in  1698,  he  was  appointeJ 
by  William  III.  to  succeed  him  in  the  goTemmtirt 
of  the  Leeward  Islands.  He  gave  up  this  appcHni- 
ment  in  1704,  for  what  reason  it  does  not  appear- 
but  still  continued  to  reside  in  the  West  h^tf- 
first,  upon  his  estate  in  Antigua,  and  aftervards  ie 
Barbados,  in  which  latter  Island  he  died,  in  ITIll 
His  remains  were  disinterred  in  1716,  and  earnei 
to  England,  and  deposited  in  the  chapel  of  Ab 
Souls',  to  which  College  he  had  bequeathed  1* 
books,  and  a  sum  of  money  for  the  erection  of ' 
library.  By  the  same  Will,  he  bequeathed  lis 
estates  in  Barbados  to  The  Society  for  the  Prop^ 
tion  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  in  trust,  for  tlif 
foundation  of  the  College  to  which  reference  I* 
been  just  made  "*. 

I  have  stated  above,  that  our  West  India  Coloi"^ 
at  this  period,  were  not  only  sorely  tried  by  calsra'- 

'"  AnIiipiaaDd  the  Antiguans,  bado»;  and  the  Cbsixeio'"^' 

i.  51— 5e.     See  also  the  account  Coleridge,   tut    eicell«a>  f^ 

of  CodringtoD   College   bj  (Dr.  cector. 
Parr;)  the  preaeot  Bighop  of  Bar- 
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touB  local  TisitatioiiB,  but  also  hy  what  the  Planters  chap. 
believed  to  be  the  unjust  policy  of  rulers  at  home.  - — v— ^ 
I  attempt  not  to  traverse  the  wide  field  of  enquiry 
herein  opened  to  us ;  it  is  neither  necessary  for  the 
work  which  I  have  in  hand,  nor,  if  it  were,  should 
I  1>e  competent  to  the  task.  I  only  quote  the  re- 
cord of  their  complaints  as  a  witness  to  prove  the 
difficulties  by  which  the  several  Islands  were  then 
encumbered,  and  the  discouragement  thereby  given 
to  the  ministrations  of  our  Church  in  each  of  them. 
The  most  remarkable  testimony  of  this  character  is 
a  Pamphlet,  first  published  in  1689,  entitled  'The 
Groans  of  the  Plantations,  or  a  true  Account  of  their 
grievoos  and  extreme  sufierings,  by  the  heavy  impo- 
sitions upon  sugar,  and  other  hardships  relating 
more  particularly  to  Barbados.'  '  Our  ingenuity  is 
baffled,*  say  the  authors  of  this  Pamphlet,  'and  our 
industry  cut  up  by  the  roots :  here  they  have  us, 
and  there  they  have  us ;  and  we  know  not  which  way 
to  turn  ourselves.'  Again,  after  showing  that  the 
Plantations  were  *  brought  to  a  miserable  and  ruinous 
condition,'  and  that  they  had  not  deserved  this  hard 
usage,  considering  the  many  uid  great  advantages 
they  brought  to  England,  they  ask,  '  Hath  our  dear 
Mother  do  bowels  for  her  children  that  are  now  at 
the  last  gasp,  and  lay  struggling  with  the  pangs  of 
death  ?  Will  she  do  nothing  to  deliver  us  from  the 
jaws  of  death?  We  cannot  despair,  but  that  she 
will  yet  look  upon  us  with  an  eye  of  mercy.  How- 
ever we  desire  it  may  not  be  ill  taken,  that  we  have 
eased  our  minds  by  recounting  our  sorrows.    Let 
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CHAP.  US  not  be  denied  the  common  liberty  and  priiilege  k 
' — ■^-'  mankind,  to  groan  when  we  die.  Let  not  our  em- 
plaints  seem  troublesome  and  offensive;  but  be  »■ 
ceived  with  compassion  as  the  groans  of  djiii> 
men  '*'.'  To  those  of  our  countrTmen  who  sre  cm- 
nected  with  the  West  Indies  at  the  present  time,  imi 
have  grievous  cause  to  echo  similar  language  of  coid- 
plaint,  it  may  perhaps  be  some  consolatioa  to  M 
that,  as  these  their  predecessors  in  suffering  verenoi 
finally  consumed,  so  to  themselves  a  day  of  befe 
and  comfort  may  yet  arrive.  God  grant  tbat  H 
arrive  speedily !  At  all  events,  whilst  with  patien: 
and  stedfest  courage  they  wait  for  it,  they  rsaj  ^ 
cheered  by  the  reflection,  that  they  have  not  thti 
heavy  burden  of  reproach  hanging  upon  them,  wiuei 
weighed  dovm  those  of  whom  we  have  here  spokffl. 
namely,  a  heartless  indifference  to  the  saffferings  tJ 
the  negro  slave.  The  Pamphlet  above  cited  betn« 
this  indifference  in  its  most  hideous  form.  Tbe 
Planters  state  one  of  their  grievances  to  bci  thai,  m 
consequence  of  the  monopoly  granted  to  the  Koj* 
African  Company,  they  were  forced  to  pve  t'^'' 
pounds  for  a  negro,  whereas  formerly  they  couM 
purchase  them  for  two  or  *  three  pounds  s  heM  i" 
Guiney,  and  their  freight  was  five  pounds  for  e^T 
one  that  was  brought  alive,  and  could  go  ocfl"  "*  ^^ 
side.'  Again,  say  they,  '  our  negroes  which  cost  us  ^ 
dear,  are  also  extremely  casual.  When  a  nwu  ''*"' 
bought  a  parcel  of  the  best  and  ablest  he  can  get 
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it  him  take  all  the  care  he 
lose  a  full  third  part  of  them,  before  they  ever  come ' — v— ^ 
to  do  him  service.  When  they  are  eeason'd,  and 
used  to  the  country,  they  stand  much  better,  but  to 
how  many  mischances  are  they  still  subject  ?  If  a 
Btiller  slip  into  a  rum-cistem,  it  is  sudden  death : 
for  it  stifles  in  a  moment  If  a  mill-feeder  be 
catch't  by  the  finger,  his  whole  body  is  drawn  in, 
and  he  is  squees'd  to  pieces.  If  a  boiler  get  any 
part  into  the  scalding  sugar,  it  sticks  like  glow,  or 
birdhme,  and  'tis  hard  to  save  either  limb  or  life. 
They  will  quarrel  and  kill  one  another  upon  small 
occasions ;  by  many  accidents  are  they  disabled,  and 
become  a  burden :  they  will  run  away,  and  perhaps 
be  never  seen  more,  or  they  will  hang  themselves, 
no  creature  knows  why.  And  sometimes  there 
comes  a  mortality  among  them,  which  sweeps  a 
great  part  of  them  away.  When  this  happens,  the 
poor  Planter  is  in  a  hard  condition,  especially  if  he 
is  still  indebted  for  them  "*.'  Thus  calmly  could  the 
Planter  of  that  day  look  upon  his  suffering  slave, 
regretting  only  his  mutilated  limbs  or  crushed  car- 
case, as  a  diminution  of  profit  to  himself,  a  deterio- 
ration of  his  own  living  chattels.  From  the  sin  of 
such  heartless  cruelty,  the  present  generation  at 
least  is  free.  A  mighty  ransom  has  been  paid  wil- 
lingly for  the  liberation  of  the  slave.  A  long  and 
arduous  struggle, — and  ofttimes  destructive  of  the 
lives  of  those  engaged  in  it, — has  also  been  mwn- 
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CHAP,  tained  upon  the  African  coast,  to  restrain  that  traffic 
' — - — '  in  human  flesh  which  other  nations — to  their  shame 
be  it  spoken! — still  pursue.  And,  because  these 
noble  efforts  have  failed  so  frequently  to  attun  the 
desired  end,  and  distress  meanwhile  is  hanging  as  a 
black  cloud  over  our  West  Indian  Colonies,  there  is 
danger, — and  whilst  I  write  these  lines,  it  becomes 
daily  more  imminent, — lest  men  should  r^;ret  the 
sacrifices  which  have  been  made,  and  long  for  a  re- 
newal of  those  unities  of  prosecuting  the  slave 
trade  by  which  their  former  prosperity  was  upheld. 
May  the  merciful  Providence  of  the  Almighty  avert 
such  an  issue  from  us !  Let  England  and  her  Colo- 
nies endure  any  thing  rather  than  this.  Straitened 
and  pinched  with  poverty,  outstripped  by  rival 
nations  in  the  swift  career  of  commercial  competi- 
tion, the  calculations  of  our  wise  men  baffled,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  generous  and  good  among  us  dis- 
appointed,— let  these,  and  trials  heavier  yet  than 
thes^  come.  He,  who  permits  them  to  assail 
us,  can,  and  will,  convert  them  into  blessings,  to 
those  who  receive  them  with  a  patient  and  cheerfiil 
spirit.  But,  let  them  not  tempt  any  of  us  to  swerve 
from  the  path  of  duty;  or  they  may  prove  the 
shadows  of  our  coming  condemnation,  our  final  over- 
throw. If,  indeed,  these  miseries  have  sprung  from 
our  ovra  folly  or  wickedness,  let  us  not  be  ashamed  to 
confess,  and  amend,  the  wrong.  If  theories  of  trade 
and  fiscal  legislation,  howsoever  wise  or  just  they 
may  appear  to  be,  have  cast  an  intolerable  burden 
upon  our  West  Indian  Colonies, — left  as  they  are  to 
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compete  vith  the  still  Blaye-holding  coantries  of  chap. 
Cuba  and  Brazil, — let  the  Legislature  reflect  once  ' — . — ' 
more,  ere  it  be  too  late,  upon  the  greatness  of  the 
responsibility  which  rests  upon  them,  by  adhering  to 
such  a  policy  in  all  its  strictness.  But,  be  the  issue  of 
their  deliberations  what  it  may,  assuredly  it  is  not  for 
us  to  forge  again  the  chains  which  we  have  broken 
and  struck  off  from  the  slave,  or  to  relax,  in  any  single 
quarter,  that  vigilance,  by  which  we  have  proclaimed 
to  the  whole  world  our  determination,  God  belping 
us,  to  put  down  the  slave  trade. 

Before  we  close  our  present  survey  of  the  Western 
hemisphere,  I  would  observe  that  the  only  English 
possessions  in  it,  whose  history  we  have  not  yet 
brought  down  to  the  period  prescribed  in  this 
Volume,  namely,  the  Bermudas,  and  Newfoundland, 
are  described  by  Bray,  in  his  Memorial,  as  being  in 
a.  most  destitute  condition,  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  the  Bermudas,  he  says,  there 
was  only  one  minister,  'and  he  but  barely  subsisted,' 
whilst  three  more  were  required  ;  and,  in  Newfound- 
land, where  the  services  of  two  ministers  at  least 
were  needed,  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  all 
spiritual  ordinances.  It  is  impossible  that  more 
striking  testimony  can  be  found,  to  prove  the  fata] 
power  of  those  evil  influences  which  had  so  long 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  these  Islands  '". 

Turning  our  attention  now  to  the  opposite  quarter  indu. 
of  the  globe,  we  find  the  thoughts  and  prayers  of 
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fiuthful  members  of  our  Church 
^  duty  of  making  the  existence  of  our  power  in  ladia 
a  means  of  spiritual  health  unto  her  people.  The 
difficulties,  which  origioally  existed  io  the  way  of 
accomplishing  that  object  '*',  had  not  been  diminished 
by  later  events.  Our  poMessions  in  that  country  re- 
mained substantially  the  same  as  they  were  when 
we  last  noticed  them.  In  Bengal,  they  were  still 
upon  a  very  precarious  footing.  Fort  St.  George, 
or  Madras,  was  established  as  a  Presidency  for  the 
government  of  the  Eastern  coast,  after  Bantam,  its 
former  site,  had  been  captured  by  the  Dutch.  In 
1686,  the  seat  of  the  Western  government  was 
transferred  from  Surat  to  Bombay;  and,  in  the 
following  year,  the  latter  settlement  was  made  a 
Begency,  and  invested  with  supreme  power  over  all 
the  others  belonging  to  the  Company ;  and,  about 
two  years  later,  Tegnapatam, — a  little  to  the  south  of 
Pondicherry,  which  the  French  had  just  acquired, — 
was  purchased,  and  fortified,  and  called  Fort  St.  David. 
Meanwhile,  the  afl&irs  of  the  Company  became  most 
embarrassing ;  their  debts  were  already  great ;  other 
adventurers  to  the  East  were  clamouring  for  a  dis- 
solution of  their  monopoly ;  and  Parliament  &voured 
the  views  of  the  assailants.  The  consequence  of  this 
was,  that,  in  1698,  a  Charter  was  granted  by  Wil- 
liam III.  for  the  incorporation  of  a  second  East  India 
Company,  under  the  name  of  the  English  Company; 
the  old,  or  London  Company,  being  still  permitted 

**•  See  pp.  267-^71,  mie. 
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to  trade  along  with  them  for  three  years.  Nothing  ctap. 
could  of  course  be  conceived  more  fetal  to  the  sac- ' — ^ — ' 
cess  of  any  righteous  enterprise  in  India,  than  the 
rivalry  of  two  such  Companies,  seeking  to  supplant, 
and  deiame,  and  ohstruct  one  another,  as  they  were 
necessarily  tempted  to  do.  It  portended  destruction 
also  to  themselves  ;  and,  being  soon  driven  therefore 
to  adjust  their  mutual  differences,  an  arrangement  for 
their  union,  upon  certain  conditions  agreed  upon  by 
both,  was  proposed,  towards  the  end  of  William's 
reign,  and  ratified,  soon  after  the  accession  of  Anne ; 
by  virtue  of  which,  their  former  Cliarters  were  agreed 
to  be  surrendered,  after  a  certain  time,  and  the  New 
Company  was  henceforth  to  carry  on  their  operations 
under  the  title  of  '  The  United  Company  of  Mer- 
chants of  England  trading  to  the  East  Indies.* 
Some  differences,  indeed,  between  them  still  re- 
mained, and  were  not  settled  until  1711,  when  Lord 
Godolphin,  then  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England, 
gave  his  final  award  "*. 

Whilst  these  perplexing  changes  were  in  progress, 
the  high  and  holy  duties  incumbent  upon  England, 
whose  sons  were  thus  striving  to  set  up  her  dominion 
in  the  East,  were  not  forgotten.  Foremost  among 
those  who,  mindful  of  such  duties  themselves,  strove 
to  lead  others  to  observe  them,  were  Robert  Boyle, 


"*  Bruce,  ii.  £02 — 591 .  iti.  81.  United  Compan;,'  &c.,  remained 

268 ;  Anderaon'a  History,  &c.,  in  until  3  and  4  Wm.  4,  c.  85,  (.  3, 

Macpheraon's   Aonab,    n.   694 —  which  enacted  tbtt  in  all  trantac- 

700 ;    Mill's  Brituh  India,  B.  i.  tiom    whatioeTer,    the  Company 

c.  V.    The  Law  relatioc:  to  India,  may  be  called  'The  East  India 

&c.,pp.l— 13.   The  title  of '  The  Company.' 
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US  Spirit  I  b&ve  be 
-V— ^  tion '",  and  Humplirey  Prideaux,  then  Prebendary, 
and  afterwards  Dean,  of  Norwich,  and  author  of  that 
most  valuable  work,  '  The  Connexion  of  the  History 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament'    Boyle,  from  an 
early  period,  had  been  a  member  of  the  East  lodia 
Committee, — bis  assistance  having  been  soug'bt  for, 
on  account  of  the  benefit  which,  it  was  believed,  bis 
exteusive   scientific   knowledge    would  give    ia  re- 
spect of  the  products  imported  from  the  East.      He 
had,  from  the  first,  sought  to  stimulate  the  Company 
*  to  promote  the  honour  and  worship  of  God,  by  the 
conversion  of  those   poor  infidels  In  those  places, 
where,  by  His  blessing,  they  had  so  much  advanced 
their  worldly  interest ;'  and,  having  iailed  in   that 
attempt,  wrote,  in  1677,  to  Fell,  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
proposing  to  have  the  Malayan  Gospels  reprinted  at 
Oxford  from  the  Dutch  copy  which  he  sent  for  that 
purpose.     Fell  consulted  Dr.  Marshall,  the  Rector 
of  Lincoln  College,  and  Prideaux,  then  Student  and 
Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  upon  the  subject   The  book 
was  published  at  Boyle's  expense,  with  a  preface 
written  by  Marshall.   Prideaux,  indeed,  did  not  think 
the   publication  likely  to   be  useful,  and  adduces 
good  reasons  for  that  opinion,  in  a  letter  which  he 
addressed,  several  years  later,  (1694-5,)  to  Archbishop 
Tenison.     Nevertheless,  the  impression  made  upon 
his  mind,  at  that  early  period  of  his  life, — for  he  had 
not  attained  the  age  of  twenty-nine  years,  when  this 

■**  See  pp.  296. 386—391. 
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proportion  irom  Boyle  vbb  submitted  to  bim, — was  ^.^^■ 
never  afterwards  eflfeced.  He  read  carefully,  in  tbe  ' — ~ — ' 
midst  of  bis  own  uuremitting  duties,  tbe  pampblets 
of  the  day,  put  fortb  by  Sir  Josiab  Cbild  and  otbersi 
ag^Qst  the  Tarious  assailants  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  observed,  tbat,  according  to  tbeir  own 
showing,  not  less  tban  a  million  of  tbe  natives  of 
India  were  then  subject  to  English  rule ;  that, 
among  these,  the  Mabommedans  had  their  mosques, 
tbe  Jews  tbeir  synagogues,  tbe  Hindus  tbeir  pagodas, 
tbe  Portuguese  their  Churches  and  bands  of  Roman 
Catholic  clergy ;  that  the  Dutch  Presbyterians  also 
maintained  in  India  thirty  or  forty  ministers,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  brining  the  natives  to  tbe  know- 
ledge of  the  Christian  Faith ;  tbat  they  provided  all 
tbeir  factories  and  ships  with  ministers,  and,  in 
Ceyloi),  bad  erected  a  College,  and  printed  Bible% 
Catechisms,  and  other  books,  in  the  Malay  and 
Indian  dialects,  for  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  eighty  thousand 
converted  Indians,  who  were  there  enrolled,  and 
others ;  that  the  English,  on  the  other  band,  had  no 
place  specifically  set  apart  for  public  worship,  save 
tbe  solitary  Church  at  Madras,  which  Streynsbam 
Master,  the  governor,  bad  built  without  any 
help  from  tbe  Company'";  that,  although  English 
Chaplains  were  maintained  at  Surat,  Angola,  Bom- 
bay, Madras,  and  Fort  St  David,  their  allowances 
were  so  small,  and  tbeir  treatment  so  harsh,  that 
little  service  could  be  rendered  by  them ;  tbat  tbe 

'"  See  pp.  470.  534,  aaU. 
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vere,  'for  the  mos 
■'  prayers,  preaching,  or  sacraments,  seldom  having  any 
Chaphun  on  board,  except'  oncb  as  were  passing 
toy  or  from,  the  East;  and  that  the  inhabitants  <^ 
St  Helena,  amoanting  to  several  handreds,  being 
left  without  any  Christian  ordinance  had  'degene- 
rated to  that  d^ree  of  barbarity,  as  to  be  reckoned 
the  vilest  and  most  wicked  of  any  oar  shipping  meet 
with  in  their  whole  voyage  to  the  Indies  '••.'  Pri- 
deaux  pablished,  early  in  1694-5,  an  Acconnt  of 
the  English  Settlements  in  India,  embodying  these 
statements,  and  proposing,  as  a  correction  of  these 
frightful  evils,  that  Charches  and  Schools  sboald 
be  erected  at  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Fort  St.  David, 
for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  the  natives  in 
their  own  language ;  tbat  men  of  piety  and  of  pm- 
dence  should  be  found  out  and  encouraged  to  -under- 
take the  work  ;  that  a  Seminary  should  be  esta- 
blished in  England  for  the  training  of  persons  to 
supply  the  future  wants  of  the  mission ;  that  care 
should  be  '  taken  only  to  elect  such  for  this  purpose, 
whose  temper,  parts,  and  inclinations,  may  promise 
them  to  be  most  capable  of  being  fitted  for  it ;'  tbat 
natives  also  should  be  brought  from  India,  and  be 
educated  in  England,  for  the  further  prwecution  of 
the  work,  and  that  they  should  be  chosen  chiefly 
out  of  such  of  the  Christians  of  Malabar  as  were  not 
in  communion  with,  or  influenced  by,  the  Roman 


"*  One  Cbaplein  had  been  ap-  and  1700, — prob^lj  in 
ioted  to  St.  Helena,  in  1675,  quence  of  thii  appeal  r>r  Pi 
d  two  mora  went  out, — in  1698    See  Appendix,  No.  IIL 
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Catholic  Portaguese  as  Goa;  that,  as  soon  as  cir-  ^^j\^- 
cuinatances  permitted,  a  Bishop  should  be  settled ' — - — ' 
at  Madras,  or  some  other  English  settlement,  and 
the  Seminary  be  removed  from  this  country,  and 
placed  under  his  charge ;  that,  to  these  ends,  careful 
enquiries  should  be  immediately  set  on  foot  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  in  what  manner,  and  in  what 
places,  the  work  might  be  best  begun ;  that  the  ut- 
most pains  should  be  taken  not  to  exasperate  or  alarm 
the  people,  by  resorting  to  any  compulsory  or  deceit- 
ful modes  of  dealing  with  tbem ;  that  copies  of  all 
orders  and  regulations  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  upon  such  matters,  should  be  obtained ; 
that,  after  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  whole 
subject,  an  Act  of  Parliament,  obliging  our  East 
India  Company  to  carry  it  into  effect,  should  be 
passed ;  that  *  wise  and  good  men  be  made  choice  of 
in  London  for  the  directing  and  carrying  on  of  the 
whole  design ;  and  that  all  good  Christians  pray  for 
the  good  SDCcess  of  it.' 

Two  great  difficulties,  in  the  way  of  attaining 
these  objects,  had  presented  themselves  to  the  mind 
of  Prideauz ;  and  he  states  them  without  reserve ; 
the  first,  arising  from  the  Roman  Catholic  influence 
of  the  Portuguese,  already  established  in  various 
parts  of  India ;  the  second,  created  by  the  immoral 
lives  of  the  English  professing  Christianity.  With 
respect  to  the  first,  he  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  scrapu- 
lously  to  be  observed,  that,  wheresoever  our  posses- 
sions had  been  acquired,  as  in  the  case  of  Bombay 
and  Madras,  upon  the  taith  of  certain  articles  of 
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^^j^-  treaty  agreed  to  hj  the  Portagaeee,  tliere,  nothing 
' — " — '  shoald  be  done  wUch  might  tend  ia  anj  waj  to 
a  breach  of  that  &ith ;  bat,  that,  where  this  vas 
not  the  case,  it  might  be  veil  to  *  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Dofch,  who  pat  nmie  iato  their  gar- 
risons hot  soch  as'  were  of  their  '  own  nati<Hi  aad 
religion.'  With  reapect  to  the  second  difiScoItj,  he 
feela,  that,  as  the  grace  vf  God  could  alone  ^^toallj 
remove  it,  so  it  was  to  he  sought  by  the  diligent  and 
&itbfnl  observance  of  the  means  of  grace.  In  ail 
oar  factories  therefore,  and  fort^  he  nrges  that 
Cbarches  should  be  bailt,  and  that  there,  as  also  oa 
board  of  oar  Bhips^  the  services  of  pioas  and  able 
ministers  shoald  be  secared ;  and,  that,  as  a  farther 
encouragement  of  them,  instead  of  maldng  the 
stipends  of  the  Chapl^os  (as  thev  then  were)  at  the 
fixed  rate  of  Sftj  pounds  a  jear,  and  the  like  amount 
depending  upon  contingencies,  the  whole  should  be 
fixed  at  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  He  insists 
also  upon  the  justice  of  treating  the  English  Chap- 
lains  with  more  respect  and  coarte^  than  it  seems 
had  hitherto  been  shown  towards  them  'at  the  com- 
mon table  of  tbe  factory.'  The  Popish  priest,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  then  received,  sat  '  first,  tbe 
Dutch  minister  next,  and  the  English  minister,  st 
tbe  distance  of  many  places,  below  both ;'  an  order, 
which  Prideanx  thinks  might,  with  propiie^,  have 
been  reversed.  But,  iar  more  important  than  any 
mere  question  of  precedence,  is  the  proposal  which 
Prideaux  again  urges,  at  the  end  of  his  appeal,  that 
a  Bishop  should  be  sent  out  to  govern  the  Churches 
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in  India,  'and  there  to  breed  and  ordain  npon  the    ^^j^* 
spot  ministers  for  the  service  of  the  said  Churches, "" — ■■ — ' 
that  BO  there  may  not  be  a  necessity  of  having  them 
always  from  England.' 

Such  were  the  statements  and  proposals  of  Hum- 
phrey Prideaux.  He  accompanied  them  by  a  letter, 
as  I  have  before  said,  to  Archbishop  Tenison.  It 
was  a  critical  moment ;  for  the  bye-laws  of  the  Com- 
pany had  only  been  agreed  upon  the  week  before 
Prid^ux  Wrote  this  letter,  and  were  even  then  pre- 
paring 'to  be  confirmed  by  the  Broad  Seal.'  He 
entreats  the  Archbishop,  therefore,  to  interpose  vrith 
the  King,  and  obtain  an  insertion  of  a  bye-law, 
obliging  the  Company  to  do  'something  towards 
that  good  work.'  He  reminds  him  of  the  exertions 
made  by  Boyle, — then  gone  to  his  rest, — with  whom, 
donbtless;  wben  he  was  a  parishioner  of  St.  Martin'»- 
in-tbe-Fields,  Tenison,  once  ita  incumbent,  had  fre- 
quently conversed  upon  this  subject.  He  speaks  of 
the  mighty  work  which  was  before  them,  and  of  the 
neglect  of  which  they  should  be  guilty,  did  they  Ml 
to  take  advantage  of  the  present  opportunity.  He 
cheers  himself  with  the  remembrance  that  the  Arch- 
bishop had  accepted  from  him  with  candour,  *  pro- 
posals of  a  like  nature  formerly,'  and  with  the  hope 
that  what  he  now  offered  would  likewise  meet  with 
favourable  acceptance.  His  words,  in  conclusion, 
are :  'It  is  the  interest  of  our  Great  Master,  to 
whom  your  Grace  and  I  are  equally  servants.  But 
you  have  the  greater  power,  and  the  larger  talents, 
whereby  to  promote  it.  The  most  that  I  can  do,  is 
zz2 
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tter  to  be  consider 
-' — '  only  is  able  to  bring  it  to  any  effect.  I  confess  we 
bare  work  enough  at  bome^  God  Almighty  help  ns ; 
but  tbifl  id  no  sufficient  reason,  when  an  opportanitr 
is  offered  to  serve  Him  elsewhere,  for  us  to  neglect 
it  If  the  Company  cannot  be  brongfat  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  business,  it  would  be  a  work  worthy  of 
your  Grace  to  promote  it,  by  the  coDtributions  of 
well-disposed  Christians  among  us;  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  great  reputation  to  our  Church,  if  we 
alon^  who  are  of  the  Cleigy,  should  undertake  it. 
And,  whensoever  it  shall  be  thus  nndertaken, 
though  I  serve  the  Church  mostly  upon  mj  own 
estate,  yet  my  purse  shall  be  opened  as  wide  towards 
it  as  my  means.  I  will  readily  subscribe  an  hundred 
pounds  at  the  first  offer ;  neither  shall  I  stop  here, 
if  the  work  goes  on;  and  if  others  will  give  propor- 
tionably,  I  doabt  not  but  that  s  great  deal  might  be 
done  herein'".' 

The  appeal  thus  made  by  Prideaux  was  so  hr 
successful,  that,  in  the  very  next  Charter  which,  it  has 
been  said,  was  granted  by  William  in  1698,  and  by 
which  ailairB  were  still  conducted  after  the  union  of 
the  two  Companies,  the  following  important  claoses, 
bearing  upon  this  subject,  were  inserted : 

Tomiintain  And  we  do  hereby  further  will  and  appoint:  That  the  mi 
■ndtcbool-  Company,  hereby  established,  and  their  successors,  shall  con- 
MetctiLmtid  '^"^'y  iHEiintain  a  minuter  and  Mchoolmaiter  in  the  hland  of  Si- 
~~' "  '  '       ■'  —  ■•'-<-.  1    I   ••  .-     ,  ij^ig  fi^g  hands  or  posiei- 

'"  Life  of  PridosujL,  i.  I— U.  151—168. 
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tion  of  the  tame  Company ;  and  also  one  miniater  in  every  gar-     CHAP. 

riaon  and  superior  factory,  which  the  aame  Company  or  their  • , — '—i 

Bucceisors  shall  have  in  the  said  East  Indies,  or  other  parts  within 
the  limits  aforesaid  ;  and  shall  also  in  such  garrisons  and  factories, 
reBpectively  provide,  or  set  apart,  a  decent  and  convenient  place 
for  Divine  Service  only,  and  thalt  aho  lake  a  chaplain  on  ^"""""^  jjf"^*?^ 
evert/  tkip  mhieh  thali  be  tent  hy  the  tame  Company  to  the  East  crer^ihipof 
Indies,  or  other  the  parti  aithtti  the  limils  aforesaid,  which  shaU       ^'*' 
be  of  the  btiTthen  of  five  hundred  tons  or  upwards,  for  such  voyage, 
the  salary  of  which  chaplain  shall  commence  from  the  lime  that 
such  ship  shall  depart  from  England :  and,  moreover,  that  no 
such  minister  shall  be  sent  by  the  said  Company  to  the  East 
Indies,  or  other  the  parts  within  the  limits  aforesaid,  until  he 
shall  have  been  first  approved  of  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, or  the  Bishop  of  London,  for  the  time  being  ;  all  which  said 
ministers  so  to  be  sent  shall  be  entertained  frran  time  to  ume 
with  due  respect. 

And  we  do  further  will  and  appoint,  that  all  stich  ministers  as  They  »» 
shall  be  sent  to  reside  in  India,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  obliged  to  "^^j^^ 
learn,  within  one  year  after  tlieir  arrival,  the  Portuguese  Ian-  ingane  md 
guage,  and  shall  apply  themselves  to  learn  the  native  language  luguige. 
of  the  country  where  they  shall  reside,  the  better  to  enable  them 
to  instruct  the  Gentoos,  that  shall  be  the  servants  or  slaves  of 
the  same  Company,  or  of  their  agents,  in  the  Protestant  religion  ; 
and  that  in  case  of  the  death  of  any  of  the  said  ministers,  resid- 
ii^  in  the  East  Indies,  or  other  the  parts  within  the  limits  afore- 
said, the  place  of  such  minister,  so  dying,  shall  be  supplied  by 
any  of  the  chaplains  out  of  the  next  sliips,  that  shall  arrive  at 
or  near  the  place  where  such  minister  shall  happen  to  die. 

And  we  do  hereby  further  will  and  direct,  that  the  said  Com-  Schoolntt- 
pany,  and  their  successors,  shall,  from  time  to  time,  provide  Jf^LuLj 
schoolmasters  in  all  the  said  garrisons  and  superior  factories, 
where  they  ahall  be  found  necessary. 

The  passages  marked  in  italics  in  the  first  of  the 
above  clauses,  refer  to  proTirionB  for  which  the  East 
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^HAF.  India  Cotapany  are  no  longer  anawerable;  fbtSL 
' — - — '  Helena  was  transferred  to  the  Crown  by  Act  3 
and  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  85,  and,  since  the  suspension  of 
their  trade,  thej  have  no  longer  mercantile  ship- 
ping*". But  the  recent  brief  period,  darinj 
which  the  Charter  of  the  Company  has  bees  io- 
operative  In  these  respects,  is  as  nothing  when 
compared  with  the  century  and  more,  throaghoat 
which  the  whole  clause  was  in  force ;  and  the  other 
enactments,  even  now,  remain  binding  upon  them 
with  all  the  weight  of  their  original  authority.  It  i* 
manifest,  therefore,  that,  to  whatsoever  extent  these 
obligations  have  been  neglected,  the  parties  guilty 
of  the  neglect  have  committed  a  grievous,  and,  in  a 
great  measure,  an  irreparable,  wrong.  Entrusted,  bj 
virtue  of  this  Charter,  with  the  richest  and  most 
extensive  territory  which  ever  paid  tribute  to  an 
earthly  empire, — gathering  unto  themselves  dignitj, 
and  .wealth,  and  patronage,  as  they  have  wielded  iu 
mighty  destinies, — it  is,  nevertheless,  notorious  that 
they  have,  in  former  days,  suffered  to  fall  into  partial, 
and  sometimes  into  total,  abeyance,  those  duties  hi 
which  it  was  always  required  of  them  that  thej 
should  uphold  in  their  fleets,  and  forts,  and  factories, 
the  observance  of  Christian  ordinances,  and  make 
known  to  the  different  tribes  of  India,  in  their  natite 
dialects,  through  the  efficient  agency  of  clergy  and 
of  schoolmasters,  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  A 
heavy  burden  of  condemnation,  I  repeat,  rests  upon 

="  Tbe  Law  relitiDg  to  IndU,  p.  4. 
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trust  *" 

But,  let  it  be  remembered  that  tbe  Church  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  persons  ofaome  of  the  moBtdistioguished 
members  of  her  communion,  and  of  her  Primate, 
plainly  told  them  of  their  duty.  A  comparison  of 
the  above  clauses  with  the  statement  of  Prideaux  to 
Archbishop  Tenison,  will  show  that  the  latter  had 
taken  care  to  embody  in  the  Company's  Charter, 
almost  to  the  very  letter,  the  chief  points  which  had 
been  submitted  to  liis  consideration,  and  which  met 
with  his  concurrence.  And,  when  we  bear  in  mind 
that  Boyle,  some  years  before,  bad  tried  in  yain  to 
bind  the  original  Company  to  the  performance  of 
like  duties,  it  is  plain  that  the  appointment  of  these, 
in  their  present  fonn  and  at  the  present  time,  must 
have  been  directly  owing  to  Tenison's  interposition. 
If  further  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  this  statement 
be  required,  it  is  found  in  the  &ct,  that  the  Arch- 
bishop was  present  at,  and  witnessed,  the  signature 
of  the  Charter"'. 

Another  point  there  is  too.  which,  although  of 
later  date,  calls  for  attention  in  this  place,  because 
it  is  immediately  connected  with  the  persons  and 
acts  here  spoken  o^  namely,  tbe  renewed  exertions 
of  Dean  Prideaux.  He  lived  until  the  year  1724, 
when  he  was  seventynsix  years  old;  and,  in  May, 
1718,  although  he  had  long  been  subject  to  a  most 
painful  and  distressing  malady,    and    was    yet   a 


»>  Ibid.  p.  II. 
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CHAP,  laborious  student  and  faithful  administrator  of  his 
* — ..— 1j  public  duties,  he  again  addressed  a  letter  to  Arch- 
bishop Wake  upon  the  subject  which,  twentj-three 
years  before,  he  had  submitted  to  his  predecessor. 
It  does  not  appear  from  it,  that  any  open  violatiMi 
of  the  clauses  of  their  Charter,  above  referred  to, 
had  then  been  committed;  but  it  is  also  evident 
that  the  irork  was  not  going  on  satisfactorily.  Pri- 
deaux  had  watched  its  progress  with  an  anxious 
mind  ;  and  his  experience  had  brought  him  to  this 
most  important  conclusion,  that  it  was  '  not  p<rasible 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Ministry,  either  in  the 
East  or  the  West  Indies,  with  any  good  success, 
unless  there  be  Bishops  and  Seminaries  settled  in 
them,  that  so  Ministers  may  be  bred  and  ordained 
upon  the  spot'  He  then  points  out  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  possessed 
institutions  at  home,  out  of  which  they  could  send 
such  men  as  they  judged  best  able  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  their  missions,  and  Superiors  in  India  who 
could  watch  and  direct  their  proceedings,  when  they 
arrived  there ;  and  describes  the  humiliating  con- 
trast exhibited  in  the  Church  of  England,  to  whom 
was  denied  the  power  of  exercising,  in  like  manner, 
her  inherent  privileges,  her  inalienable  duties.  He 
thus  confirms,  not  only  the  conclusion  which  he  had 
already  submitted  to  Archbishop  Tenison,  bat  those 
also  which  had  been  before  communicated  to  the 
same  effect,  from  North  America,  the  West  Indies, 
and  in  England,  by  others, — namely,  the  necessity  of 
forming  forthwith  a  Colonial  Episcopate. 
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The   unsettled  state  of  a&irs,  at  that  time,  at    chap. 

borne,  led  Prideaux  to  believe,  that,  however  anxious  ' ^ 

Archbishop  Wake  might  be  to  forward  the  work, 
the  opportunity  might  not  speedily  arrive.  Never- 
theless, he  entreats  his  Grace  to  keep  the  matter 
before  him,  and  refers  him  to  various  parties  in 
London,  connected  with  India,  irom  whom  fiiUer 
information  might  be  received  ^". 

Thus  earnestly  did  this  good  man  seek  to 
strengthen  and  enlarge  the  borders  of  his  heavenly 
Master's  kingdom.  To  India,  he  had  turned  his 
thoughts,  amid  the  studies  of  bis  early  manhood ;  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  India,  and  of  our  coun- 
tiymen  in  it,  he  had  devoted,  with  wisdom  and 
feithful  intelligence,  the  counsels  of  his  riper  years ; 
and  now,  in  the  evening  of  his  lif^  in  great  pain  and 
weakness  of  body,  in  the  midst  of  other  duties  which 
claimed  and  received  his  assiduous  care,  and  of  other 
studies,  which  he  prosecuted  only  that  he  might 
make  his  varied  stores  of  learning  instrumental  to 
the  elucidation:  of  Holy  Scripture, — and  prosecuted 
with  such  success,  that  the  whole  Christian  world 
bears  witness  to  it, — he  is  still  found  watching  and 
praying  for  the  blessing  of  India.  Assuredly,  it  is  a 
cause  of  thankfulness  to  know,  that  such  a  man  was 
ours,  and  that  his  example  is  yet  before  us. 

Within  the  period  to  which   we  have,  for   theTheChnnb 


'  Life  uf  Pritlcau,  i.  183— 188. 
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-*  events  occarrecl  also  at  home,  iatimately  concemiDg 
her  wel&re;  and  to  these  our  atteotioQ  must  be 
brieflj  directed.  The  notice  of  some  of  them, — and 
those  the  best  known  to  every  reader, — has  neces- 
sarily been  interwoven  with  the  diflferent  threads  of 
history  which  have  lately  }>a8sed  through  our  hands; 
hat,  just  as  we  have  seen  that  the  victsaitudes  of 
England  and  ber  national  Church,  under  Charles  I, 
the  Commonwealth,  and  Charles  11^  were  felt,  at 
every  turn,  and  in  every  remotest  land  with  which 
she  was  then  connected  by  her  commerce  or  colonial 
jurisdiction,  so,  in  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  abdication  of  James  IL,  and  to  the  Bevolutioo 
which  placed  his  daughter  Mary  and  her  hnsband 
William  upon  the  throne,  we  shall  find,  that,  not  only 
was  the  integrity  of  oar  Church  assailed,  and  the 
BtediastnesB  of  her  spiritual  rulers  severely  tried,  but 
that  most  important  consequences  resulted  from 
these  changes,  which  operated,  for  many  years  after^ 
wards,  as  strongly  abroad  as  at  home,  and  materially 
contributed  to  increase,  if  they  did  not  create,  those 
difficulties  which  impeded  her  progress  daring  the 
eighteenth  century.  I  will  here  ghince,  therefor^  at 
some  of  the  chief  of  them. 

The  open  communion  of  the  Duke  of  York  with 
the  Church  of  Rome,  during  his  brother's  reign, — the 
measures  taken  to  exclude  him  and  all  other  mem- 
bers of  that  Chnrch  from  any  office  in  the  State, — 
and  the  course  of  policy  which  they  pursued,  in  con- 
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sequence,  have  all  been  adverted  to  before "'.  It  ^\f.- 
will  now  be  seen  that  the  acts  of  James  II.  upon ' — -— -' 
his  throne  were  marked  b^  the  same  character,  and 
bad  the  same  direct  tendency,  with  those  which  he 
had  been  so  anxious  to  promote,  when  he  was  heir 
presumptive.  His  connexion  with  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  sufficientlj  declared  by  his  going  publicly 
to  mass  on  the  first  8unday  after  his  accession.  His 
professed  desire  to  procure  for  all  who  differed 
from  the  Church  of  England,  a  relief  from  the  cruel 
pains  and  penalties  with  which  the  Parliaments  of 
Charles  had  visited  them,  was  exhibited  not  less 
clearly,  by  many  acta  of  &voar  freely  granted  to 
them,  and,  especially,  by  his  Declaration  for  Liberty 
of  Conscience,  issued  April  4,  1687,  whereby  all 
former  Statutes,  restraining  that  liberty,  were  vir- 
tually repealed.  And,  last  of  all,  his  arbitrary  cha.- 
racter,  and  the  purpose,  which  he  had  ultimately  in 
view,  of  giving  complete  ascendancy  to  the  Church 
of  Borne,  by  the  exercise  of  this  dispensing  power, 
were  manifested,  beyond  all  doubt,  at  every  stej)  of 
his  progress.  They  were  seen  through,  even  by  the 
Tery  Nonconformists,  with  whom  he  professed  so 
strongly  to  sympathize,  and  whom  he  so  abundantly 
&Toured.  They  were  seen  through,  likewise,  by  the 
mass  of  the  whole  nation,  as  time  passed  onward, 
and  divulged  the  secret  of  his  wilL  His  conduct 
towards  the  Church  of  England  vras  the  main  evi- 
dence which  proclaimed  him  both  a  tyrant  and  de- 
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ceiver.  Profeasiog  himself,  at  first,  ready  to  observe 
'  an  equitable  and  friendly  spirit  towards  her,  he  soon 
entered  upon  a  totally  opposite  course ;  writing  to 
her  Bishops  to  forbid  the  clergy  from  preaching 
upon  controTersial  subjects,  lest,  in  the  discharge  of 
their  plain  and  imperative  duty,  they  should  rindi- 
cate  too  successftilly  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  proclaim  truths  unwelcome  to  him  and  to 
the  members  of  his  communion ;  then,  appointing  a 
Commission  for  ecclesiastical  a&irs,  vested  with 
most  absolute  powers,  which  had  no  foundation 
whatsoever  in  law,  and  from  which  Archbisbop 
Sancroft,  therefore,  pleading  the  infirmities  of  age, 
begged  permission  to  retire;  dragging  before  that 
unlawful  tribunal  Bishop  Compton  himself,  and  sus- 
pending him  from  bis  office,  because  he  declined 
to  restrain,  in  the  manner  dictated  by  the  King, 
Sharp,  then  Rector  of  St.  Giles's,  and  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  York,  from  preaching  against  Popeiy; 
refusing  to  submit  to  a  competent  tribunal  the  ques- 
tion touching  the  legality  of  the  dispensing  power 
which  he  had  assumed  to  himself  in  his  Declaration; 
and,  when  it  was  forced  to  a  decision,  in  the  case  of 
Sir  Edward  Hales,  taking  all  necessary  care  that  it 
should  be  determined  by  such  judges  only  as  be 
knew  beforehand  would  certainly  act  in  accordance 
with  his  will ;  next,  turning  his  eyes  to  our  Univer- 
sities, and  seeing  bow  he  might  lay  his  grasp  upon 
them;  appointing,  in  1686,  Massey,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  in  room  of  Bishop 
Fell,  who  had  died ;  commanding,  in  the  next  year, 
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the  Fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  to  elect,  as  their  chap. 
President,  Farmer,  another  Roman  Catholic,  and  ' — ■ — ' 
whose  character  would  have  been  a  disgrace  to  any 
communion ;  and,- — when  they  nobly  and  faithfully 
elected  Hough,  and  refused  to  admit  Bishop  Parker, 
of  Oxford,  whom  the  King  afterwards  sought  to 
thrust  upon  them, — depriving  Hough,and  twenty-five 
other  Fellows,  of  their  Fellowships,  and  forbidding 
them  to  receive  preferment  ^m  any  other  hands ; 
issuing,  at  the  same  time,  edicts  scarcely  less  tyran- 
nical to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  the  Go- 
vernors of  the  Charter  House,  which  both  those 
bodies  refused  to  obey ;  acting,  all  this  while,  in  ac- 
cordance only  vrith  his  own  will ;  having  dismissed, 
as  soon  as  he  could,  the  Parliament  which  he  was 
forced  to  summon,  and  resolved  not  to  assemble 
another;  looking  chiefly  to  his  army  for  support, 
and  yet  not  feeling  fully  assured  of  its  fidelity ;  and 
then,  as  the  climax  to  these  and  other  acts  of  out- 
rage against  conscience,  property,  and  personal  free- 
dom, republishing,  in  April  27,  1688,  his  Declara- 
tion for  Liberty  of  Conscience,  and  accompanying  it 
with  an  Order  of  Council,  that  it  should  be  read  in 
every  Parish  Church : — no  marvel  that  the  man,  who 
did  all  this,  should  have  been  working  his  own  ruin. 
The  end  soon  came.  A  Petition,  expressing  their 
unwillingness  to  read  the  Declaration,  and  their 
readiness  to  assist  in  procuring  terms  of  agreement 
with  the  Nonconformists,  was  signed  by  Arch- 
bishop Sancroft,  and  Bishops  Lloyd  of  >St.  Asaph, 
Turner  of  Ely,  Lake  of  Chichester,  Ken  of  Bath  and 
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CHAP.   Wells,  White  of  Peterbonragb.  and  Trelawney  of 
' — V — '  Bristol,  and  presented  to  the  King.    His  indigna- 
tioo  at  this  refusal  to  obej  his  vill,  was  met  bj  the 
ngnatares  of  six  more  Bishops,  expressing  their  con- 
currence in  the  Petition,  and  by  the  detenninatiMi 
of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  cletgy-  who  fol- 
lowed their  example,  and  refosed  to  publish  tbeDecla- 
lation  in  their  Churches.    The  gates  of  the  Tower 
were  then  opened  to  receive  the  seven  bithfiil  men 
who   had  withstood  the  monarch's  will;  amid  the 
tears  and  prayers  of  multitudes  who  sought  their 
blessing,  they  went  within  th«n ;  and,  in  the  cbapel 
of  that  prison,  poured  forth  their  supplicatiooE^  with 
thanksgivings,  unto  God.    Their  trial  followed ;  the 
verdict  of  acquittal  freed  them ;  and  the  jojfdl  shouts 
with  which  the  tidings  of  that  &ct  were  welcomed 
in  the  citj,  in  the  country,  and  even  in  the  King's 
camp,  filled  him  with  dismay.    Still,  for  a  time,  he 
appeared  firm.     The  judges,  who  had  pronounced  an 
opinion  in  &vaur  of  the  Bishops  upon  their  trial, 
were  dismissed ;  and  the  names  of  those  clergy,  who 
had  refused  to  read  the  Declaration,  were  required 
to  be  sent  in.     Bnt  all  these  signs  of  imperious 
anger  vanished,  when  the  report  reached  him  that 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  at  hand.  Then,  be  eagerly 
published  his  proclamation,  promising  to  preserve 
inviolate  the  Church  of  England ;  then,  he  courte<} 
the  counsels  of  the  very  Primate,  whose  presence 
in  the  palace  he  had  forbidden,  and  whose  person 
he  had  sought  to  crush ;  then,  he  released  from  bis 
long  term  of  suspension  that  resolute  Bishop  of  L(m- 
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doD,  who,  by  the  public  annexation  of  his  signature  ■ 
to  the  obnoxious  Petition,  had  proved  that  no  frowns  ^ 
of  the  Court  could  scare  him  from  his  duty ;  then, 
too,  he  sought  to  atone  for  other  offences,  giving 
back  to  the  city  of  London  the  Charter  of  which 
he  had  robbed  them ;  restoring  to  magistrates  the 
commissions  of  peace  which  he  had  ordered  them  to 
surrender;  and  fvomising  to  do  any  and  every  thing 
which  might  justly  be  required  for  the  protection  of 
Lie  subjects.  BtU  it  was  too  late.  A  few  more 
weeks,  and  he  had  left  his  throne  for  ever. 

With  the  Revolution,  arose  new  difficulties  and 
causes  of  division.  Many  of  the  Bishops  and  subor- 
dinate ministers  of  the  Church,— >even  some  of  those 
who  bad  been  most  firm  in  remonstrating  with  Jame^ 
and  in  refusing  to  obey  his  unlawful  commands, — felt, 
nevertheless,  that  they  were  bound  to  maintain  their 
sworn  allegiance  to  him,  and  could  not  transfer  it 
to  another  sovereign.  Upon  this  ground,  eight 
Bishops,  and  about  four  hundred  of  the  clergy,  in 
various  parts  of  England,  refused  to  take  the  oath 
to  William  and  Mary.  Whilst  efforts  were  making 
to  overcome  their  scruples,  two  of  the  above  num- 
ber. Bishops  Lake  of  Chichester,  and  Thomas  of 
Worcester,  died.  The  rest,  namely,  Archbishop 
Sancrofl,  and  Bishops  Lloyd  of  Norwich,  Turner  of 
Ely,  Frampton  of  Gloucester,  White  of  Peter- 
borough, and  Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells, — ^being  found, 
with  the  other  clergy,  still  resolute  in  adhering  to 
this  their  conscientious  conviction, — were  all  de- 
prived of  their  preferments.     It  is  impossible  not  to 
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xviii'   ^^  ^^^  deepest  veneration  and  respect   for  these 
' — ^ — '  Non-juring  clergy,  and  the  laj-members  of  onr  com- 
munioD   who  sympathized  and  acted  with    them. 
Some  of  the  holiest  and  most  steil&st  men  of  God, 
ever  nurtured  in  the  bosom  of  our  sanctuary,  were 
in  their  ranks ;  the  memory  of  whose  example,  and 
the  words  of  whose  teaching,  are  still   oor   guide 
and    solace.      Had  their  history  begun  and  ended 
with  that  of  their  temporal  privations,  I  know  not 
what    terms   of  censure    could  justly  have    been 
cast  upon  them.    The  parity  of  their  motives  must 
have  been  admired,  even  by  those  who  may  den/ 
the  soundness  of  their  opinions.  But  a  very  different 
feeling  arises,  when  we  find  them  taking  steps  to 
continue  a  separate  line  of  successors  in  the  £pi9> 
copal  office  and  thereby  to  perpetuate,  as  iar  as  they 
coold,  the  schism  which  had  been  begun.     We  then 
see  grievous  mischief  springing  up,  in  every  quarter, 
both  abroad  and  at  home.    The  Church  is  divided 
against  herself;  altar  against  altar  is  set  up;  and, 
into  the  same  territorial  field  of  labour,  ministers, 
- — claiming  to  he  members  of  the  same  branch  of  the 
Universal  Church    of  Christ,  and  ordained  by  the 
same  Apostolical  authority, — enter,   not  as  united 
brothers,  but  as  hostile  rivals.     Political  influence^ 
moreover,  mingled  with,  and  increased,  the  bitterness 
of  the   conflict.     The  rights  of  James  survived  in 
the  person  of  him  who  claimed  to  be  his  son ;  the 
Non-jaror,  therefore,  of  necessity,  became  a  Jacobite; 
and  so,  refusing  either  to  render  honour  to  those 
whom  Parliament  had  constituted  the  sole  source  of 
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a71  lawfbl  autbority,  or  elae  actually  entering  into  ^f^,- 
plots  or  open  war  to  effect  their  overthrow,  fur- ' — - — ' 
Dished  the  stateaman  with  a  reasonable  plea '  for 
restraining  the  energies  of  the  Church,  of  which 
such  men  were  ministers.  Unable  to  conTince 
those  who  believed  it  their  daty  to  put  forth  its 
energies  in  this  form,  he  felt  it  expedient  to  en- 
cnmber,  as  lar  as  he  could,  their  exercise.  The  proofe 
of  this  state  of  things,  and  of  their  disastrous  con- 
sequences, belong  to  a  later  period  of  our  history. 
But  tbe  matter  of  iact  is  too  important,  and  too 
closely  connected  with  our  present  subject,  not  to 
be  noticed  in  this  place.  One  striking  illustration, 
indeed,  of  its  pernicious  influence  upon  our  Colonial 
Church  may,  by  anticipation,  be  glanced  at  even 
here.  Among  the  earliest  and  moat  efiBcient  Mission- 
aries of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  was  Mr.  Talbot,  who, 
having  constantly  entreated  that  a  Bishop  might 
be  sent  out  to  America,  was,  for  tliat  very  reason, 
charged  with  disaffection  to  the  Government.  That 
such  a  conclusion  should  have  resulted  from  such 
premises,  proves  the  extent  of  the  evil  that  was  at 
work.  At  first,  indeed,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  charge  against  Talbot  was  wholly 
groundless;  he  ui^ed  his  prayer  solely  upon  the 
ground  of  its  own  actual  necessity.  But  the  trou- 
bles of  the  first  rebellion  in  1715,  led  the  coun- 
sellors of  George  I.  to  watch  with  unusual  jealousy 
the  proceedings  of  all  his  sobjects  on  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  And,  when  they  saw  Talbot  aftei^ 
TOL.  n.  3  a 
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£^^-  wards  retnm  hom^  and  place  himself  openly  in 
' — '' — '  the  ranks  of  the  adherentfl  of  the  house  of  Stoart, 
and  receive  consecration  at  the  hands  of  the  Non- 
juring  Bishops,  that  he  might  execute  their  o^ee  in 
America  *",  the;,  and  their  successors,  visited  apoo 
the  great  body  of  the  Church,  the  offence  of  which 
h^  and  others,  had  been  guilty ;  they  showed 
a  jealous  mistrust  of  her  proceedings  at  home, 
and  a  dogged  resolution  not  to  strengthen  her 
abroad.  Other  causes,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  con- 
tributed to  the  same  result ;  but  the  &lse  relation 
of  the  Church  and  State  towards  each  other,  at  this 
period,  of  which  the  origin  has  been  here  described, 
was,  andoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  prominent. 

Another  consequence  of  the  Revolution  must  also 
be  noticed  here,  namely,  the  altered  position  of  the 
Nonconformist  body,  by  the  passing  of  the  Tolera- 
tion Act,  in  the  first  year  of  William  and  Maiy. 
The  liberty,  indeed,  provided  by  this  Act  was  imper- 
fect, even  in  respect  of  those  whom  it  professed  to 
relieve;  and  was  withheld  altogether  from  Roman 
Catholics,  and  those  who  denied  the  Holy  Trinity, 
against  whom  even  fresh  penalties  were  enacted  in 
the  course  of  the  same  reign.  Nevertheless,  it  vas 
a  measure  well  fitted  to  excite  the  deepest  grati- 
tude; it  removed  a  galling  yoke  from  those  who 
were  not  in  communion  with  the  Church ;  it  gave 
to  the  Church  herself  a  gift  not  less  precios,  by 
dissociating  her  from  a  system  of  harshness  and 
oppression.    But  a  feeling  of  regret  must  ever  be 

*M  HawUm,  14A.  146. 
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annals  of  that  period,  at  witnessing  the  feilure  of  the  '- 
attempt  made,  both  before  and  after  the  Revolution, 
to  effect  an  union  of  the  Church  with  many  of  the 
^Nonconformists.  Sancroft  had  sought  to  promote 
that  object  in  an  honest,  intelligent,  and  impartial 
spirit.  The  minds  of  Baxter  and  other  separatists 
had  been,  for  some  time,  Icindly  disposed  towards 
the  Primate  and  his  brethren.  They  had  admired 
the  zeal  and  wisdom  and  firmness  with  which  so 
many  of  our  Divines,  by  their  writings  and  actions, 
had  withstood  the  encroachments  of  Popery;  and, 
afterwards,  when  the  King's  vengeance  fell  upon 
the  seven  Bishops,  many  had  not  hesitated  to  avow 
puhlicly  their  sympathy  with  them,  and,  even  in 
their  prison,  visited  them.  "A  great  door  and 
efTeetnal"  seemed  herein  to  be  "opened,"  through 
which  a  way  of  blessed  reconciliation  might  have 
been  found.  Sancroft  had  tried  to  find  it,  and  held 
frequent  intercourBe  with  Patrick  and  Sharp  and 
others,  upon  the  means  most  likely  to  attain  that  end. 
But  the  change  in  the  government  which  speedily 
followed,  his  views  respecting  it,  and  consequent 
deprivation  of  authority,  put  an  end,  of  course,  to 
every  hope  which  had  arisen  in  his  mind.  A  similar 
attempt  was  renewed,  soon  after  the  passing  of  the 
Toleration  Act;  and  the  Commission,  issued  Sept. 
13,  1689,  for  preparing  alterations  in  the  Liturgy 
and  Canons,  was  appointed  with  the  view  of  restor- 
ing many  to  our  communion,  whom  the  unhappy 
strifes  of  preceding  years  had  separated  from  it. 
3a  2 
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But  its  deliberations  were  vain,  aB< 
-  comprehension  was  broken  up.  Tlius,  whil^  mos 
of  the  temporal  penalties  on  account  of  differraice 
of  religious  feith  were  rightly  done  away,  the  at- 
tempt to  remove  the  diSerences  themselves  proved 
inefifectual ;  and  the  Church  was  still  left  beset  «itli 
adversaries. 

In  Scotland,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  otit- 
rageous  system  of  persecution,  pursued  undtt 
Charles  II.  "^  and  maintained  with  not  less  rigooi 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  successor's  reign,  in  orde: 
that  Episcopacy  might  be  raised  upon  the  ruins  of 
Presbyterianism,  was  followed  by  that  signal  defeat 
of  its  own  designs,  which  must,  sooner  or  later,  at- 
tend the  exercise  of  all  unrighteous  means.  Tht 
feelings  of  the  people  were  exasperated  by  the  loo^ 
and  terrible  oppressions  which  they  had  endured: 
they  hated  Prelacy,  because  it  was  identified  with 
the  persons  of  those  by  whom  they  had  eaffered 
wrong ;  they  eagerly  laid  bold  upon  the  opportonitr, 
which  the  Revolution  afforded  them,  of  renewing 
the  Presbyterian  discipline ;  and,  by  an  Act  of  the 
Scotch  Parliament,  in  1690,  it  was  established. 
Here  then  was  another  source  of  disunion  and  oppo- 
sition. The  Church  was  made  to  bear  the  penalty 
of  the  unlawful  deeds  which  had  been  committed  is 
her  name.  The  assistance,  moreover,  which  she  might 
have  derived  from  those  who  still  loved  her  com- 
munion in  that  country,  was  rendered  useless  bj  the 

x"  See  pp.  U9,  460.  mte. 
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which  have  just  been  pointed  out  as  ope-    chap. 
rating  ia  the  case  of  the  English  Nonjurors.     Like  .-^Z^!L_, 
thero,  the  ejected  Bisbops  and  clergy  in  Scotland  were, 
for  the  most  part,  adherents  of  the  exiled  prince  **'. 

The  work,  nevertheless,  of  her  Divine  Founder 
was  to  be  done,  and  the  means  granted  by  Him  for 
its  performance,  amid  all  the  trials  through  which 
it  was  His  Will  that  she  should  pass,  were  to  be 
faithfully  and  diligently  employed.  It  has  been  my 
object  to  describe,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  duty  was  discharged  thus  far.  A 
few  more  brief  notices  will  bring  us  to  the  period 
with  which  this  Volume  closes. 

The  three  years  (1691—1684)  in  which  Tillotson, 
the  successor  of  SancroA^  was  Primate,  were  full  of 
trouble  to  himself,  and  gave  him  no  opportunity  of 
originating  new  instruments  of  missionary  enter- 
prise abroad,  or  of  strengthening  those  already  in 
operation.  The  chief  management  of  them  rested, 
we  have  seen,  with  Bishop  Compton.  But  the  vast- 
nes3  of  that  field  of  labour  which  the  growing  Colo- 
nies of  North  America  opened  to  the  view  of  Til- 
lotson,— the  probable  progress  of  the  Gospel  light 
towards  those  Western  regions, — and  the  darkness 
which  might  hereafter  come,  as  a  judgment,  upon 
the  nations  of  Christian  Europe,  if  they  walked  not  in 

*■*  For   the    kntboritie*     from  Tolution  io  loc;   HrIIud'*  Conit. 

which  the  above  iketch  !•  uken,  HiaL   )ii.     70—1411.    234— 23P; 

the  reader  it  rer^rred  to  D'Ofty'a  Riihop  Short'*    Hut.  of   Ch.  of 

Ufe  of  Sancroil,  Sttd  Ed.,  1^4 —  England,  e.  itii.  xviii ;  Rapln,  sv. 

SI3i    Birch'*   Life    of    Ttllolaon,  b.   1.  uiv. ;    CardveH'*   Ht*t,  of 

80— 275  i  Burnet'*  Own  Hidm  i  CodH  c  ix. 
Mackintoih'*  Hittorr  of  the  Re- 
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CRAP,  that  same  light  whilst  tbe^  had  it  with  them. — ir 
<■ — .— ^  all  described  bj  him,  in  his  Sennoii  upon  '  The  dnt; 
of  improTiog  the  present  opportunity  and  advantages 
of  the  Gospel "''.'  He  quotes  therein,  as  an  illostia- 
tioD  of  the  trwn  of  thought  which  he  pursued,  those 
lines  irom  *  The  Church  Militant*  of  good  Gem^ 
Herbert,  which  hare  been  before  broug'ht  to  tbe 
reader's  attention ;  and  applies  them  as  a  warning  to 
bis  hearers,  that  they  should  not,  through  their  own 
impenitence  or  neglect,  caose  Religion  to  pass  aws; 
from  them  for  ever  '  to  the  American  strand  "•'. 
Bojia.  A  few  months  after  HUotson's  elevation  to  tbe 

Primacy,  the  Church  lost  one  of  her  most  excellent 
and  devoted  members,  Robert  Boyle,  youngest  son 
of  Richard,  first  Earl  of  Cork.  He  died.  Dee.  30, 
1691;  having  soon  followed  to  his  rest  the  aca- 
Ions  '  Apostle  of  the  Indians,'  whom  he  had  so  often 
rejoiced  to  help,  even  after  the  divisions  of  tfaat 
day  had  separated  them  '"^  I  have  already  ascribed 
the  revival  of  tbe  Society  for  Propagating  the  Go»- 
pel  in  New  England,  after  the  Restoration,  to  the 
in6uence  of  Boyle ;  and  it  appears  that  much  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  accomplishing  that  ol^ecL 
Colonel  Bedingfield,  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  had 
sold  an  estate  to  the  Society  soon  after  its  establish- 
ment under  the  Commonwealth,  took  advantage  of 
the  altered  state  of  things,  whereby  that  corporation 

^  TiUotsoQ'*   Works,  ii.  623,  lis,  tdopts  the  nine  iboi^ht  mi 

fol.  ed.    The  text  u  Jobo  lii.  35.  language  of  Herbert,  bat  wiiboat 

""  See  Vol,  i.  c.  I.  ad  fio.  Cot-  acknowledgment, 

ton  Mather,  in  the  firtt  sentence  >"  See  pp.  386 — 391,  mate. 
of  the  Introduction  to  his  Msgna- 
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bad  now  ceased  to  exist ;  repossessed  himself  of  the    chap. 
.        .  -      .     .        XVIIL 

estate ;  and  reraaed  to  give  it  up,  or  remnd  the ' — - — ■ 

money  for  which  it  had  been  sold.  Boyle  imme- 
diately took  steps  to  bring  Bedingfield'a  conduct 
under  the  notice  of  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon, 
who,  by  his  decree,  compelled  the  estate  to  be  re- 
stored. The  revival  of  the  Society  soon  followed, 
under  a  new  Charter,  which  is  dated  Feb.  7,  1661-2 ; 
and,  having  described  the  pains  and  success  of  cer- 
tain English  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  New  Eng- 
land, constitutes,  with  specific  rights,  Lords  Claren- 
don, Southampton,  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and 
others  high  in  office,  together  vrith  several  inflaential 
citizens  of  London,  *  a  Company,  for  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  New  England  and  the  parts  ad- 
jacent in  America.'  Of  this  Company,  Boyle,  with- 
out any  solicitation  on  his  part,  was  appointed  the 
first  governor ;  and  the  spirit  in  which  he  discharged 
his  dntiea  in  that  office — especially  his  care  in 
urging  a  diitigation  of  the  severities  of  New  Eng- 
land rule, — ^may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract 
of  a  letter  from  him  to  Eliot,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1681:  'I  am  very  glad  to  find,  by  the 
&vonr  of  your  very  kind  letter,  that  God  is  pleased 
to  continue  you  still  an  active  and  useful  instrument 
in  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  of  his  Son  among 
the  poor  Indians,  whose  having  been  so  true  to 
Christianity,  and  serviceable  to  the  English  interest, 
may  well  prove  matter  of  rejoicing  both  to  you  and 
us.    That  little,  which  I  have  contributed  to  their 
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^^-    good,  deserves  not  so  adTftntageons  a  mentifMi  as 
' — ' — 'your  letter  makes  of  it;  and  duties  of  that  kind 
haTe  floch  reoompences  apportioned  to  them  hj  God, 
that  the  performers  need  not  seek  them  from  the 
acknowledgments  of  men. — I  have,  to  my  trouble, 
heard  the  government  of  the  Massachnsetta  sharplj 
censured  for  their  great  severitj  to  some  dissenters, 
vbo,  contrary  to  order,  had  convened  at  a  meeting- 
house  to   worship   God.      This  severe  proceeding 
seems  to  be  the  more  strange^  and  the  less  defensible 
in  those,  who  having  left  their  native  country,  and 
crossed  the  vast  ocean  to  settle  in  a  wilderness,  that 
they  may  there  enjoy  the  liberty  of  worshipping  Ciod 
according  to  their  own  conscience,  seem  to  be  more 
engaged  than  other  men  to  allow  their  brethren  a 
share  in  what  they  thought  was  so  much  all  good 
men's  due.     And,  indeed,  though  persecution  for 
innocent,  though  perhaps  erroneous  opinions,  taken 
up  for  conscience  sake,  were  not  unsuitable  to  the 
equity  and  gentleness  of  the  Grospel ;  yet  many  of 
your  friends  here  think  it  would  be  a  very  improper 
course  to  be  taken  by  you  at  this  time,  and  tear, 
that  if  your  rigorous  proceedings  against  dissenteis 
should  be  talked  of  here,  (as  if  you  quickly  for- 
bear them  not  they  will  be)  it  would  open  men'a 
mouths  agunst  your  government,  and  furnish  your 
enemies  with  objections  that  your  friends  would  not 
be  able  to  answer ;  and,  besides,  may  be  of  very  bad 
consequence  to  that  sort  of  men  here,  who  do  niost 
^mbolize  with  you  in  point  of  opinion  and  worship. 
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YoQ  will  easily  believe  that  I,  who  am  never  likely 
to  Tisit  your  Colony,  have  no  private  ends  of  my  - 
own  in  what  I  have  now  written ;  and  therefore  I 
hope  you  will  take  it,  aa  it  ia  meant,  for  a  friendly 
(and  perhaps  not  unseasonable)  admonition,  the  de- 
spisinjt  of  which  may  probably  be  more  prejudicial 
to  your  Colony  than  many  among  you  seem  to  be 
aware  of.  Our  worthy  friend.  Alderman  Asbnrst 
(though  now,  thanks  be  to  God,  in  a  more  hopeful 
condition)  was  on  Wednesday  last  eo  ill,  that  the 
Corporation  could  not  meet  at  hie  house ;  and  the 
presence  of  that  good  man  was  much  missed 
amongst  us,  and  particularly  in  reference  to  your 
desire  of  having  the  Old  Testament  reprinted  in 
the  Indian  language.  In  his  absence  I  read  to  the 
company  that  part  of  your  letter  to  me,  which  con- 
cerns that  afiair,  and  the  business  was  discoursed  of 
among  us ;  but  in  regard  we  have  had  no  letters 
from  the  commissioners  about  it,  and  that  the  court 
thought  they  might  hear  further  before  the  New 
Testament  and  Psalms  would  be  printed  off,  they 
did  not  think  fit  to  determine  any  more  about  that 
business;  till  they  should  have  a  particular  account 
of  the  progress  and  expense  of  the  work  already 
begun;  by  which  account  they  expect  to  be  as- 
sisted to  take  fiirther  measures.*  It  was  not  only  by 
such  counsels  that  Boyle  sought  to  promote  the 
work  assigned  to  him.  He  gave  to  it  three  hundred 
pounds  during  his  life;  and,  by  his  Will,  bequeathed 
one  hundred  pounds  more ;  and,  his  legacies  to  his 
sister  and  other  relatives  were  accompanied  with 
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of  hie  hope,  tfaat  t) 
'the greatest  part  of  the  same  for  the  advance  oi 
propagation  of  the  Christian  religion  amon^t  infi- 
dels.' Another  object  of  a  kindred  nature  to  this 
was  also  provided  for,  bj  his  institution  of  certain 
Lectures,  to  be  preached  every  year  in  London, '  for 
proving  the  Christian  reli^on  against  notorious 
Infidels,'  luid  by  his  farther  enjoining  the  cleigy 
appointed  to  that  office  '  to  be  aeasting  to  all  Com- 
panies, and  enconra^ng  of  them  in  any  undertak- 
ing for  propagating  the  Christian  religion 'to  foreign 
parts  *".*  His  pious  intentions  in  this  design  hare 
not  been  frustrated.  Some  of  the  most  v^uahle 
additions  to  our  theological  literatiuc^  in  the  last 
and  present  century,  have  been  supplied  by  the 
Boyle  Lecturen ;  and,  through  a  &ithful  coDtinnance. 
in  their  course,  many  in  future  generations  shall  yet 
"arise  up,  and  call"  him  "  blessed." 
SociRT  Whilst  Boyle  was  thus  devoting  the  last  ener^es 

HOTiHa      of  his  life  to  the  prosecution  of  the  same  works 
Know-       which  had  ever  interested  him,  and  thus  devising 
plans  for  their  continnance  after  his  departure,  we 
have  seen,  that  the  thoughts  and  prayers  of  many 
sincere  and  affectionate  members    of  the    Church 
were  likewise  directed  to  the  same  important  object. 
sociMT     Tenison, — the  very  clergyman  with  whom  he  had  oftai 
PBOPio*-  held  intimate  and  holy  converse,  whose  ministrations 
THiGo*-    in  St.  Martin's  Chureh  had  consoled  and   gnided 
FoKBiGN    iiitn,  who  had  waited  npon  him  in  his  hours  of  sick- 
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nesB,  and  perfonned,  probablj,  the  last  sacred  office  chap. 
over  his  remains,  as  they  were  deposited  in  that ' — . — • 
sanctuary, — was  himself  permitted  soon  afterwards 
to  be  an  iustrameot,  with  others,  in  establishiog  and 
conducting  the  early  operations  of  those  two  Societies, 
which  have  ever  since  been  the  impartial  almoners  of 
the  Church's  boonty,  and  the  chief  agents  of  her  will, 
as  she  has  sought  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants 
of  England  and  her  Colooies.  In  l694,TenisoQ  was 
translated,  from  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln,  to  the  Metro- 
politan See  of  Canterbury.  Within  four  years  after- 
wards, was  instituted  The  Society  fob  Promoting 
Chbistian  Knowledge  ;  and,  again,  after  an  interval 
of  little  more  than  two  years.  The  Society  foe  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 
The  circumstances  which  led  to  their  formation  have 
been  already  stated  '"  ;  those  which  relate  to  their 
subsequent  proceedings,  I  purpose  to  detail  here- 
after. 

And  now,  let  us  review  the  ground  which  has  Concluding 
been  traversed  in  these  two  Volumes.  We  have  seen  °^ 
that  the  sole  foreign  possession  of  England,  at  the 
Reformation,  was  Calais,  and  that  Archbishop  Cian- 
mer  forthwith  secured  to  its  inhabitants,  by  the 
appointment  of  two  efficient  Chaplains  and  a  Com- 
missary, the  same  share  in  her  spiritual,  which  they 
already  eiyoyed  in  her  civil,  privileges '".  In  the 
reign  also  of  Edward  VI.,  his  Letters  Missive,  to 
the  ralere  of  the  North  and  East,  and  the  Instruc- 

'"  See  pp.  628—630,  anU.  "»  Vol.  i.  C.  i.  fi  fin. 
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CHAP.  tioDS  and  sacred  Offices  appointed  to  be  observed  od 
•  '""•  ■  board  the  fleet  then  sent  forth,  nnder  Sir  Hogh 
WiLlonghbj,  alike  demonstrate  the  epirit  in  which 
England  sought  to  open  an  intercootse  with  qo- 
koown  lands,  and  the  care  which  she  took  that  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  ministrations  of  His  Churcb, 
should  guide  and  comfort  her  children  who  Tentured 
thither*".  The  same  care  was  witnessed,  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  when  she  permitted  the  English 
Russia  Company  to  send  ont  other  vessels  '  for  dis- 
coverj  of  Cathay,'  along  the  same  periloos  North- 
Eastem  passage  in  which  Willonghby  had  perished  "*. 
And  so  too,  when  that  sovereign  turned  her  attention 
to  the  West,  and  granted  Letters  Patent  to  Sir  Hom- 
frey  Gilbert,  by  virtue  of  which  he  took  possession  of 
Newfoundland,  we  And  them  proclaiming  *  the  tnie 
Christian  Jaith  professed  in  the  Church  of  England,' 
and  a  desire  also  manifested,  by  those  who  remained 
at  home,  to  preserve  their  countrymen  abroad  in  the 
same  bonds  of  holy  fellowship  with  themselves"*. 
The  like  evidences  are  presented  to  our  view,  in  Eli- 
zabeth's Patent  to  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  nnder  the 
authority  of  which  his  o£Scen  discovered  and  took 
possession  of  Virginia.  Moreover,  among  those 
officers  were  some  who  made  known  to  the  native 
Indians  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  of  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  taught  them  the  chief  doctrines  of 
Holy  Scripture,  prayed  for  them,  and  comforted 
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them  in  tbeir  hours  of  sickness,  and  brought  them  ohai 
to  receive^ — not  in  haste  and  ignorance,  but  with  an  ' — ■'~ 
assured  and  feithful  knowledge, — the  rite  of  Holy 
Baptism.  Ralegh,  indeed,  wae  soon  forced,  through 
the  losses  experienced  by  his  people,  to  make  over 
to  others  the  rights  secured  under  his  Patent ;  but 
not  until  he  had  given  one  hundred  pounds  '  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Christian  reli^on  in  Virginia,' — 
the  first  recorded  offering  of  any  Englishman  for 
Buch  a  purpose"*.  Again,  the  Charters  of  James  I. 
to  the  London  and  Plymouth  Companies,  for  the 
plantation  of  Virginia  and  New  Englaud,  proclaim 
distinctly  the  duty  of  a  Christian  nation  to  commu- 
nicate through  her  Colonies  the  knowledge  of  those 
truths  which  are  her  own  best  inheritance ;  and  this 
acknowledgment  was  repeated  not  less  explicitly 
by  many  who  bore  a  part  in  those  enterprises.  It 
was  not  confined  to  words,  but  realized  in  the  acts 
of  those  who  made  it.  Under  the  authority  of  Arch- 
bishop Bancroft,  a  fiiithful  minister  of  our  Church 
went  forth  with  the  band  of  Virginian  Colonists. 
The  gentle  and  patient  spirit  of  Robert  Hunt  was 
as  balm  to  soothe  the  vexed  and  angry  tempers  of 
many  who  sailed  with  him.  He  reconciled  their  quar- 
rels ;  animated  their  hopes ;  restrained  their  jealou- 
sies. As  soon  as  they  had  set  foot  in  the  new  country, 
his  hands  administered  to  them  the  elements  of  the 
Holy  Communion  of  their  blessed  Saviour ;  and  then, 
for  a  time,  beneath  the  shade  of  trees  and  tattered 
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^HAP.  niig^  foid  afterwards,  vithin  the  rude  log  CSiurch, 
"^ — • — '  friioBe  walls  and  roof  were  covered  with  sedge  and 
earth,  he  read,  each  morning  and  evening,  amtMig  the 
assembled  worshippers,  the  services  of  our  Common 
Prayer;  was  diligent  in  preaching  twice  upon  the 
Lord's  Day;  administered,  in  different  seasons, 
everj  other  ordinance  of  the  Church;  and  did 
fiuthfally,  in  every  quarter,  "  the  work  of  an  evan- 
gelist" And,  when  a  fire  burnt  down  that  humble 
sanctuary,  and  consumed  all  his  books  and  goods,  he 
was  seen,  with  unmurmuring  and  cheerful  spirit, 
still  labouring,  sMII  seeking  to  win  sonis  unto  Christ. 
He  died,  amid  the  tears  and  blessings  of  his  people ; 
and  the  memory  of  his  blessed  services  prompted 
them  to  be  not  m4H«  prompt  in  repairing  their  pali- 
sades, and  rebuilding  their  storehouses,  and  planting 
their  com-fielda,  than  they  were  in  building  up  again 
their  House  of  Prayer  *".  His  spirit  was  shared  by 
others  who  followed  him.  Witness  the  services  of 
that  sted&st  minister,  who  was  cast  away  with  Gates 
and  Somers,  upon  '  the  still  vexM  Bermoothes,'  yet, 
in  that  lonely  spot,  gathering  together  bis  brethreo 
in  daily  prayer,  and  exhorting  them  to  thankfulness 
and  unity ;  reaching,  after  the  lapse  of  many  months, 
— in  the  staaU  rude  vessels^  made  out  of  the  timber 
of  their  'ruined  shippe,'  and  the  native  cedar  of  the 
Islands, — the  miserable  people  of  James  Town,  in 
the  most  trying  hour  of  their  famine ;  entering,  with 
his  own  people  and  as  many  of  the  poor  inhabitaots 

"'  lb.  c.  viii.  in  loc.,  and  Appendix  to  thu  Volume,  No.  I. 
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ae  could  crawl  out  of  their  hovels,  into  the  forsaken    chap. 

1       .  !:>..>  ,  XTllI. 

Banctuary,  and  there  pleading,  m  '  zealous  and  sor- ' — - — ' 
rowful  prayer,'  for  them  and  for  himself,  before  the 
Lord  their  God.  Witness  again  his  services,  when 
the  noble  De  la  Warr  arrived  to  sustain  tbe  sinking 
Colony,  and, — having  first  bowed  down  in  silent 
prayer  upon  the  land  which  called  him  Governor, — 
turned  bis  next  footsteps  to  the  Charch,  and  heard, 
from  the  lips  of  that  minister,  the  words  of  exhorta- 
tion and  of  hope.  Witness,  too,  the  ministrations  of 
those  'true  preachers,"  who  came  with  De  la  Warr,  and 
pursued,  in  holy  constancy,  their  path  of  duty.  Wit- 
ness, above  all,  the  devotion  of  Alexander  Whitaker, 
who,  soon  afterwards,  appeared  as  the  friend  and  com- 
panion of  that  excellent  governor,  Sir  Thomas  Dale ; 
who  inherited  a  name  already  distinguished  among 
the  clergy  of  our  land,  and,  by  his  own  services,  had 
conferred  upon  it  still  greater  honour ;  whose  means 
were  abundant,  whose  influence  was  great,  whose 
friends  were  numerous  at  home,  and  yet  did  he 
leave  all,  that  be  might  *  go  to  Virginia,  and  help 
to  beare  the  name  of  God  unto  the  Gentiles.* 
Witness,  I  say,  the  zeal,  the  love,  the  vigilance, 
with  which,  in  Henrico  and  in  James  Town,  be 
not  only  plied  bis  own  unwearied  ministrations, 
but  stirred  up  the  hearts  of  his  brethren  at  borne 
to  the  same  work,  beseeching  them  to  "cast" 
their  "bread  upon  the  waters,  for"  tbey  should 
*'  find  it  after  many  days  "*."    And,  then,  the  affec- 

"*  Ecclet.  xi.  1.    This  wu  the    hit  (Viend  Cruhiw  for  publication, 
text  of  Whiuker'i  SennoD,  leatto    — theflntwbidieTeT  reached  EDg- 
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CHAP,  tionate  and  patient  care  with  vhich  he  trained  in 
" — ■■ — '  the  knowledge  of  Christian  trnth  the  captive  Po- 
cahnnt&B, — that  brave  and  generons  daughter  of  the 
Indian  race, — and  received  her  '  into  the  congrega- 
tion of  Christ's  flock'  by  Baptism.  Witness,  once 
more,  the  prayers  and  ayi^^pathiea  of  many  in  Eng'- 
land,  who  r^oiced  to  smooth  the  path,  and 
strengthen  the  bands  of  Whitaker.  Hakluyt,  Smith. 
Sandys,  John  and  Nicholas  Ferrar,' — ^the  command- 
ing spirits  of  the  Virpnia  Council, — all  directed 
their  energies  to  this  end;  and,  in  their  formal 
Declaration  of  the  purpose  and  ends  of  the  Colony, 
and  the  measures  which  they  urged  in  its  behalf 
both  spoke  and  acted  as  became  ministers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  this  land.  The 
mandate  was  issued  also,  from  her  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral rulers,  to  all  her  members,  calling  upon  them 
to  sustain  the  work ;  they,  who  proclaimed  this  call 
themselves  obeyed  it ;  the  foundation  of  a  College 
for  the  instruction  of  Indian  children,  was  projected ; 
offerings  were  freely  given,  for  the  advancement  of 
that  and  other  similar  designs ;  provision  was  made  for 
the  maintenance  of  clergy  in  the  province ;  applica- 
tions were  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  London  (King), 
whose  heart  and  hand  were  already  in  the  work, 
to  assist  the  Virginia  Council  in  providing  'pious, 
learned,  and  painful  ministers ;'  the  foremost  of  our 
clergy,  with  eloquent  and  earnest  truth,  set  forth 

laud  from  the  other  lido  of  the    I  beT«  giren  extncti  from  both. 
Allantic, — ud  to  which  Cruhav    Vol.  i.  c.  s. 
prefixed  ui  Epistle    Dedicatorjr. 
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the  duties  which  England  and  her  Church  were  ^^^j^- 
bound,  in  that  Bolemn  crisis,  to  remember ;  their  ' — '— ' 
arguments,  their  exhortations,  their  prajera,  are  still 
with  us,  to  show,  that,  when  that  scene  of  distant 
dominion  first  opened  upon  their  eyes,  they  were 
mindful  of  the  high  and  holy  purposes  which  the 
Providence  of  God  intended  by  it,  and  zealous  in 
their  desire  that  none  should  &il  through  sloth  or 
avarice'".'  The  seed,  thus  scattered  upon  the  hearts 
of  Englishmen,  perished  not  Its  growth  was  hin- 
dered, but  its  vitality  was  not  destroyed.  The 
breath  of  iaction  soiled  it ;  the  tempest  of  passion 
shook  it ;  the  hand  of  violence  oppressed  it ;  but  it 
lived  on  still.  We  have  traced  its  existence  every 
where.  Even  to  the  furthest  North,  some  tokens  of 
ita  power  penetrated.  The  hardy  mariners  who  ven- 
tured thither,  were  strengthened  by  the  holy  ordi- 
nances of  Christ,  ere  they  left  the  city  or  the  river 
from  which  they  sailed ;  and,  in  their  dangers  and 
vicissitudes,  had  still  a  faithful  minister  of  God  to 
guide  and  comfort  them"'.  Again,  when  our  first 
Charles  began  his  unhappy  reign,  a  Bishop  of  our 
Church  proclaimed  in  the  ears  of  that  Monarch 
and  his  assembled  Peers,  the  guilt  that  would  rest 
upon  the  land,  if  they  were  *  not  carefiill  to  bring 
them  that  sit  in  the  darknesse  and  in  the  shadow  of 
death  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  participation 
of  the  Gospel.'  But  for  his  age,  he  professed  that 
he  would  himself  have  gone,  and  carried  that  know- 
ledge to  the  Indians  of  America.    His  words  were  a 

'"  lb.  chap,  ii,  I.  [MHim.  "°  Ib.c.Ti.inloc.iC.xil.MliDlt. 
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^i^'  spark  which  kindled  fire  in  the  hearts  of  others.  He 
''  ■■ — '  h  spoken  of  with  honour  hy  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
even  in  the  day  of  their  sorest  troubles ;  and, 
although  himself  a  firm  adherent  to  that  Church 
from  whose  communion  thej  fled,  bis  deisire  to 
spread  the  Gospel  light  through  other  lands  was  ac- 
knowledged with  affection  bj  them'".  In  like  roan' 
ner,  it  was  a  Presbyter,  and  afterwards  Bishop,  of  our 
Church, — second  to  none  for  piety,  and  wisdom, — 
who,  with  others,  petitioned  the  Long  Parliament, 
before  the  troubles  of  the  Civil  War  began,  and 
besought  them  to  take  heed  unto  the  condition  of  the 
Western  World  ***.  The  testimony,  thus  given,  was 
not  to  be  boroe  down  by  wars  and  tumults.  Maryland 
was  forestalled  by  the  Papist,  and  Massachusetts  by 
the  Puritan ;  and  so,  for  a  time,  in  spite  of  their  own 
condemning  Charters,  was  denied  to  our  Church  all 
power  of  making  her  voice  heard  within  their  bor- 
ders. But  it  was  heard  at  last '".  Even  in  Peon's 
territory,  from  the  first  issuing  of  his  Charter,  the 
design  of  extending  thither  the  ministrations  of  our 
Chureb  was  cherished,  and,  in  a  few  years,  accom- 
plished. Thus  too,  in  Carolina,  notwithstanding  the 
obstructions  cast  in  her  way  by  the  insane  presump- 
tion of  the  Lords  Proprietors,  the  services  of  her 
feithfiil  clergy  were  exhibited.  Into  the  Bermudas, 
also,  the  followers  of  those  who  first  were  wrecked 
upon  their  coast,  had  come,  like  them,  with  the  Word 
and  ordinances  of  Christ ;  and,  althoagh  "  confusioa 

*^'  See  pp.  366—971,  anle.  ■"  See  pp.  145 — 153,  ante, 

"'  See  pp.  875 — 662,  anU. 
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and  everj  evil  work"  afterwards  ensued,  the  evidences  chap. 
of  former  piety  were  not  obliterated  *".  In  the  West  — -'--' 
Indies, again, our  earliest  settlements  were  marked,not 
only  by  the  zeal  of  governors  and  assemblies,  eager 
to  secure  for  them  the  ministrations  of  our  Church'", 
but  by  the  active  diligence  of  her  clergy,  who,  in  the 
strength  of  their  Divine  Master,  restrained  the  way- 
wardness, and  sanctified  the  diligence,  of  all  who  bore 
a  part  in  such  enterprises.  We  have  quoted  the 
■words  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  that  band, 
and  have  marked  the  fervent  eloquence  with  which, 
in  the  early  years  of  Charles  I.,  he  urged  his  solemn 
appeal  "*.  We  have  seen,  also,  in  a  later  day,  the 
generous  efforts  which  another  made,  in  those  same 
Islands,  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  slave,  and 
to  secure  for  him  a  share  "  in  that  liberty  where- 
with Christ  hath  made  us  iree,"  He  swerved  not 
from  that  purpose,  although  scorn  and  obloquy  were 
heaped  upon  him ;  pleaded  still  manfully  with  his 
countrymen  abroad  and  at  home ;  vindicated  the 
unalterable  claims  of  jastice  and  compassion ;  and, 
as  long  as  those  claims  shall  be  remembered,  so 
long  shall  the  name  of  Morgan  Godwyn  be  held  in 
honour*^'.  The  sentiments,  again,  of  those  who  pro- 
moted the  first  plantation  of  Guiana,  and  the  mea- 
sures which  they  took  in  accordance  with  them, 
supply  like  proofe  of  truth,  and  piety,  and  zeal  '*', 
India,  moreover,  was  not  without  her  evidences  to 

»*•  lb.  c.  li.  Hd  init.  i  and  pp.         "'  See  pp.  185— 197,  ante. 

178.  539,  mU.  ">  See  pp.  <»2— 604,  ante. 

*"  See  pp  204—209,  anU.  '"•'  See  pp.  282—237,  anU. 
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CHAP,  prove  that  Englishmen,  devont  and  resolute,  were 
'^ — - — '  seeking  for  God's  blessing  upon  her.  The  vessels 
of  our  merchants  sailed  not  thither,  until  first  the 
word  of  exhortation  and  VFaming  bad  been  spoken 
on  board  of  them  hj  ministers  of  Christ  Holy  prayers 
accompanied  their  departure ;  joyful  pruses  wel- 
comed their  return'".  For  many  years,  indeed, 
those  ministers  themselves  encountered  the  perils  of 
the  deep  and  of  Indian  climes ;  and  one  among  them, 
when  he  found  himself  unable  to  be  the  herald  of 
salvation  to  the  heathen  of  the  East,  rested  not  until 
he  made  known  its  biased  message  in  the  West. 
On  board  the  vessel  which  bore  him  homewards,  he 
strove  successfully  to  obtain  help  towards  the  foun- 
dation of  a  Church  and  School  in  Vir^nia.  His  voice 
was  heard  afterwards  pleading  the  tiame  cause  in  Eng- 
land. He  undertook  to  preside  over  the  College,  to 
be  raised  in  that  province,  for  the  instruction  of  its 
people ;  and,  when  that  design  vros  frustrated  by 
fearful  massacre,  he  offered  to  the  Bermudians  the 
time  and  strength  which  yet  remained  to  him,  serv- 
ing as  a  minister  of  the  Church  among  them,  and 
giving  land  for  the  instruction  of  their  children. 
These  Islands,  we  have  seen,  have  not  forgotten  their 
bene&ctor.  The  name  of  Copeland  yet  lives  among 
them  "*.  And,  further,  we  have  seen  that  the  very 
difficulties  of  India  stimulated  the  hearts  of  Boyle 
and  Prideaux  to  pray  more  earnestly,  and  watch 
more  intently,  for  her  welfare  *".    Their  efforts  were 

»*•  See  pp.  272—279,  ante. 

»»  Vol.  1.  c.  X.  ia  loc.  i  pp.  1 78,  ISO,  anU.     »  See  pp.  701—713,  ante. 
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joined  with  those  of  others.  It  could  not  be  other- 
■wise.  The  Church  had  already  avowed  her  sense  of  ^ 
the  enlarged  duties  which  then  claimed  her  regard, 
by  the  additions  made,  at  the  Restoration,  to  her 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  *".  She  had  plunly  con- 
fessed therein  that  the  'natives  in  our  plantations' 
were  to  be  her  charge,  and  could  not,  without  fearful 
mockery,  afterwards  draw  back  from  it  The  pains, 
therefore,  which  we  have  seen,  were  taken  by  her 
chief  rulers  and  presbyters.  Archbishop  Tenison, 
Bishop  Compton,  and  Dr.  Bray,  in  conjunction  with 
some  most  distinguished  lay-members  of  her  commu- 
nion, to  foand  those  two  Societies  which  have  come 
down  as  a  sacred  inheritance  to  ourselves,  are  a 
proof  of  their  earnest  desire  that  the  whole  body  of 
the  Church  should  obey  the  solemn  obligation  thus 
taken  upon  her.  She  entered  upon  her  work,  in  no 
niggard,  timid,  or  partial  spirit  The  Iroquois  Indians 
of  the  North,  and  the  Yammasee  Indians  of  the 
South,  were  alike  the  objects  of  her  affectionate  soli- 
citude; and,  among  them  and  other  tribes,  were 
planted  some  of  her  earliest  missions"'. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Other  regions,  besides  those 
in  which  England  possessed  plantations,  have  passed 
In  review  before  us,  namely,  the  marts  of  Europe  and 
the  East  with  which  she  was  associated  by  the  ties  of 
commerce;  and  there,  too,  we  have  seen  ministers  and 
lay-members  of  her  Church  anxious  to  employ  aright 
the  riches  of  their  own  inheritance.  The  perilous,  and 

"  8ee  pp.  442—444,  mto. 

"'  See  p.  690,  mUi  Appendix,  No.  V  j  Hawkina,  SS4— '209. 
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CHAP,  apparently  abortive,  adventares  of  the  Russia  Com- 
■•^ — - — '  pany,  for  example,  begianing  from  the  times  of  Marj 
and  Elizabeth,  left  some  traces  at  least  to  show  that 
the  &ith  and  hope  of  English  merchants  had  been 
remembered,  amid  their  many  trying  vicissitndes  ; 
for  the  very  first  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  standing  at 
the  end  of  this  Volume,  telU  us,  that,  at  Moscow,  the 
services  of  our  Church  were  then  duly  observed,  and 
that  ground  had  been  granted  for  the  erection  of  a 
place  of  wot«hip  by  the  Czar '".  In  the  Levant,  also, 
we  have  met  with  many  most  cheering  evidences  of 
the  generous  zeal  of  English  merchants,  and  the 
nnSinching  constancy  of  Elnglish  ministers.  There, 
Basire  wandered  in  his  painiiil  travels,  yet  sought,  at 
every  step,  to  proclaim  through  Syria,  and  Greece, 
and  Turkey,  the  blessings  of  'the  Britaunick  Church,' 
which,  even  in  that  hour  of  her  lowest  depres- 
sion, she  had  not  forfeited.  There,  Pocock  won  the 
hearts  of  Mahomedan  teachers,  not  less  than  Chris- 
tian brethren ;  and,  even  to  the  end  of  bis  long  life, 
rejoiced  to  send  thither,in  Eastern  tongues,  the  tidings 
of  Christ's  salvation.  There,  Maundrell  bore  witness 
to  the  devout  affection  with  which  his  people  at 
Aleppo  reverenced,  in  their  daily  services,  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.  There,  the 
Consuls  and  Factors  of  the  Levant  Company  showed 
how  earnestly  they  endeavoured,  in  conjunction 
■  with  their  own  appointed  clergy,  at   Smyrna  and 

"  Compare  kIso  Vol.  i.  c.  ii.Bd  Ra. 
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le,  to  tnske  the  relations 
a  vehicle  for  commanicatiDg  the  knowledge  of  Chris-  '- 
tian  truth  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  East '". 

Meanwhile,  in  the  prosecution  of  our  enquiries, 
we  have  not  concealed  the  errors  which  were  com- 
mitted, or  the  opportunities  which  were  neglected, 
bjr  our  Church  in  those  former  days.  Neither 
have  we  palliated  the  wrongs  which  were  inflicted 
upon,  nor  disparaged  the  services  which  were  per- 
formed by,  those  who  were  not  of  her  commuoioo. 
Nevertheless,  after  making  every  abatement  which 
such  facts  demand,  a  large  amount  of  feithfiil  ser^ 
vices  rendered  by  the  Church  of  England,  in  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  globe,  and  nnder  circumstances 
of  most  appalling  difficulty,  has  been  here  exhi- 
bited to  our  view ;  and  the  recollection  of  it  should 
exdte  at  once  our  gratitude  and  our  diligence.  They, 
indeed,  who  have  evil  will  against  her  may  choose 
now,  as  they  have  done  aforetime,  to  think  scorn 
of  her  labours,  and  to  look  with  self-complacency 
only  upon  their  own.  They  may  take  up  the  de- 
scription which  Dryden,  in  his  well-known  poem, 
has  given  of  our  Church,  under  the  image  of  the 
Panther,  and  say, 

ThiM  like  K  (9«atDra  at  a  double  kind, 

In  her  own  labyrinth  she  livei  coofined. 
To  Toreign  Itodi  no  lound  other  ij  come. 
Humbly  coDteot  to  be  detpiied  at  home. 

But  to  say,  or  think,  this,  is  to  permit  the  ardour  of 

the   poet's    imagination, — kindled,  as   it  then  was, 

"  See  pp.  282— SOS.  464—467,  tnUt. 
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CHAP,  with  his  new-bom  zeal  for  Popery, — to  pervert  the 
' — ^-^  truth.  Tbe  point  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  in 
this  history,  is  midway  in  the  three  hundred  years 
which  have  passed  between  the  Reformation  and 
the  present  time.  And  to  which,  we  may  ask,  of  the 
*  foreign  lands,.'  then  claimed  by  England  as  faer  own, 
did  not  the  '  sound  of  her'  Church  '  come,'  during  the 
first  century  and  a  half  of  this  interval  ?  Faintly, 
indeed,  was  it  heard  in  some  regions ;  and  we  have 
seen  the  various  causes  of  this.  But  it  was  not  utterly 
excluded  from  any: — no,  not  even  though  she  was 
laid  low  in  the  dust,  for  many  years,  and  bad  scarcely 
"a  name  to  live."  And  she,  who  through  many 
sorrows,  was  nevertheless  permitted  to  hold  on  her 
course,  is  now,  at  the  end  of  the  second  century 
and  a  half  from  the  Reformation,  enabled  more 
abundantly  to  "show  forth  the  praises  of  Him," 
whose  good  Providence  bath  lifled  her  up,  and 
strengthened  her.  The  prayer  so  often  urged, 
and  urged  in  vain,  from  Virginia,  from  Maryland, 
from  the  West  Indies,  in  behalf  of  India,  and  in 
England,  that  her  Bishops  might  be  sent  abroad  to 
be  overseers  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  throughout  her 
Colonies,  has  long  since  been  granted.  In  the  East, 
in  the  West,  and  in  the  South,  twenty-one  Dioceses, 
belonging  to  her  National  Church,  exist  in  the 
foreign  dominions  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
number  is  increasing,  and  must  increase.  With 
them  increases  likewise,' — as  reason  itself  dictates, 
and  experience  has  so  signally  confirmed, — the  effi- 
ciency of  every  instrument  which  can  serve  to  the 
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,  or  the  welbre  of  His  peo[ 
Societies,  ■whose  formation  marks  the  middle  period,  ■ — .— ^ 
here  spoken  o^  are  daily  enlar^^ng  their  sphere  of 
action.  Other  instruments,  shaped  and  acting  to- 
wards the  same  ends,  have  been  added  unto  them ; 
and  proofs  of  their  successful  agency  abound  on 
every  side.  They,  for  instance,  vFbo,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  "  in  simplicity  and  godly  sin- 
cerity," entered  into  Newfoundland,  that  they 
might,  as  Schoolmasters  and  Teachers  only,  so  lar 
assist  the  Church  in  the  duties  which  she  had  there 
to  execute, — and  who,  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  the 
Bishop  of  Montreal,  have  since  extended  their  valu- 
able and  welcome  services  to  that  Diocese  "', — are 
now  preparing  to  take  a  fiir  wider  range,  and,  if  the 
means  be  given  to  them,  to  act  as  the  willing  and 
feithful  agents  of  the  Church  in  the  work  of  Christian 
education,  throughout  every  quarter  of  oar  Colonial 
empire.  And  even  now,  whilst  we  trace  these  lines, 
that  other  eminent  Society, — ■whose  earliest  efforts 
were  employed  in  carrying  the  ordinances  of  the 
Church  to  Africa  and  the  E^t,  and  whose  Missionaries 
have  since  made"  full  proof  oP  their  "  ministry,"  in  the 
foith,  and  love,  and  zeal,  wherewith  they  preach  the 
Gosp^  of  Jesus  Christ  in  well  nigh  everyquarter  of  the 
heathen  world, — is  celebrating,  with  humble  thankful- 
ness, her  first  glad  year  of  Jubilee.  It  is  the  year  too 
in  which  the  College  of  St.  Augustine  is  opening 
wide  its  gates  to  receive  those  who  desire  to  pro- 

'*'  To).i.c.xLMl6p. 
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CHAP,  cl^m  their  HeaTenly  Master's  message  ia  foreign 
* — ■ —  IftDds,  and  preparing  for  them  those  means  of  holj 
culture,  which,  sanctified  by  God'a  good  Spirit,  shall 
enable  them  to  go  forth  as  workmen  tha,t  need 
"not  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of 
truth."  Nor  are  these  the  only  witnesses  to  tell  us 
of  the  strength  of  that  life  which  now  stirs  oot 
hearts.  The  more  than  a  thousand  Churches  raised 
np  within  the  last  few  years,  in  the  borders  of  oar 
father-Iuid :  the  new  opportunities  and  means  of 
holy  usefulness  called  every  where  into  existence 
with  them,  and  the  new  energy  imparted  to  institu- 
tions  which  are  the  most  time-honoured  among  us ; 
the  addition  already  made  to  the  number  of  our 
Bishops  at  home,  and  the  hope  supplied  therein 
that  more  will  follow ;  the  fresh  impulse  givMi  to 
thoughts  of  lofty  enterprise;  and  the  conviction 
daily  fixing  itself  deeper  within  us,  that  He  who  has 
bestowed  upon  us  His  best  gifls,  will,  by  His  Spirit, 
bring  them  to  a  glorious  issue,  and  enable  us  to  walk 
before  Him  "  with  a  perfect  heart :" — these  are  the 
evidences  which  prove  how  graciously  "  hitherto  the 
Lord  hath  helped  us ;"  and  may  our  zeal  and  lov^ 
our  faith  and  constancy  wax  stronger,  as  we  call 
them,  humbly  and  gratefully,  to  remembiance ! 
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Notice  of  the  first  Church  built  at  James  Town,  in  Vii^nia, 
and  o(  the  services  of  Robert  HuDt,  its  first  Minister. 

Thk  TollowiD^  passage  occurs  in  a  pamphlet,  published  hy 
the  celebrated  Captain  John  Smith,  in  1631,  entitled, 
'  Advertisements  for  the  unexperienced  Planters  of  New 
England,  or  any  where,'  &c.  It  was  written  several  years 
after  his  Histoiy  of  Virginia,  so  frequently  referred  to  in 
my  first  Volume ;  and  this  passage  would  have  been  noticed 
there,  had  I  been  aware  of  its  existence.  But  the  pamphlet 
ia  scarce ;  and  I  have  only  lately  succeeded  in  meeting  with 
it.  The  quaint  and  touching  description  here  given  of  the 
first  Church  in  James  Town,  and  of  the  faithful  services  of 
Robert  Hunt,  its  first  minister,  confirm,  in  a  very  remark- 
able manner,  the  information  which  I  had  before  obtained 
respecting  them  from  other  quarters,  (see  Vol.  i.  pp.  208, 
209,  and  221—223;)  and,  for  this  reason,  I  invite  the 
reader''s  attention  to  it :  *  Now  because  I  have  spoke  so 
much  for  the  body,  give  me  leave  to  say  somewhat  of  the 
soule ;  and  the  rather  because  I  have  beene  demanded  by 
so  many,  how  we  beganne  to  preach  the  Gospell  in  Virginia, 
and  by  what  authority,  what  Churches  we  had,  our  order  of 
service,  and  maintenance  for  our  Ministers,  therefore  I  thinke 
it  not  amisse  to  satisfie  their  demands,  it  being  the  mother 
of  all  our  Plantations,  intreating  pride  to  spare  laughter, 
to  understand  her  simple  beginnings  and  proceedings. 
'  When  I  went  first  to  Virginia  I  well  remember,  wee 
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did  hang  an  awning  (which  is  an  old  saile)  to  three  or  ix: 
trees  to  shadow  us  from  the  Sunne,  our  walls  were  na 
of  wood,  our  seats  unfaewed  trees,  till  we  cut  planke&.  on: 
Pulpit  a  bar  of  wood  nailed  to  two  neighbouring  tree,  v 
foulc  weather  we  shifted  into  an  old  rotten  tent,  for  we  bi: 
few  better,  and  this  came  by  the  way  of  adventure  for  oe* . 
this  was  our  Church,  till  wee  built  a  homely  thing  Eke  i 
bame,  set  upon  Cratchets,  covered  with  rafts,  sedge,  il: 
earth,  so  was  also  the  walls :  the  best  of  our  houses  of  th: 
like  curiosity,  but  the  most  part  farre  much  worse  wort- 
manship,  that  could  neither  well  defend  wind  nor  raine,  jti 
wee  had  daily  Common  Prnyer  morning  and  evening,  even 
Sunday  two  Sermons,  and  every  three  months  the  bnh 
Communion,  till  our  Minister  died,  but  our  Pntyera  daih, 
with  an  Homily  on  SundMes ;  we  continued  two  or  tbrn 
yeares  after  till  more  Preachers  came  :  and  sorely  God  did 
most  mercifully  heare  us,  till  the  continual]  inundations  d 
mistaking  directions,  factions,  and  numbers  of  □npnmd«J 
Libertines  neere  consumed  us  all  as  the  Israelites  in  the 
wildemesse. 

'  Notwithstanding,  out  of  the  relicks  of  our  mtsma. 
time  and  experience  had  brought  that  country  to  a  gia: 
hf^pinesse,  had  they  not  bo  much  doated  on  their  Tabacee. 
on  whose  lumish  foundation  there  is  small  stability :  then 
being  so  many  good  commodities  besides,  yet  by  it  tber 
have  builded  many  pretty  Villages,  faire  houses,  >ih 
Chapels,  which  are  growne  good  Benefices  of  ISO  poon^ 
a  years,  besides  their  own  nmndall  indnstiy,  but  Janxs 
Towne  was  500  pounds  a  yeare,  as  the^  say,  appointed  b; 
the  Couocell  here,  allowed  by  the  CounceU  there,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  his  Crrace,  Primate 
and  Metropolitan  of  all  England,  An.  1605,  to  Master 
Richard  Hacluit,  Prebend  of  Westminster,  who  by  his 
authority  sent  Master  Robert  Hunt,  an  honest,  religioai, 
and  couragious  Divine ;  during  whose  life  our  hctione  vere 
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oft  qualified,  our  wants  and  greatest  extremities  so  com- 
forted, that  they  seemed  easie  in  comparison  of  what  we 
endured  after  his  memorable  deathe.'  pp.  32,  33.  Smith 
dedicates  this  pamphlet  te  Archhishop  Ahbot,  being  de- 
sirous, he  says,  'to  leave  testimony  to  the  world,  how 
highly' he  honoured  'as  well  the  Miter  as  the  Lance:' 
and,  in  one  passage,  he  describes  minutely  the  part  of  Eng- 
land in  which  he  wrote  it ;  for,  speaking  of  the  forest  trees 
in  Virginia,  his  words  are :  '  for  many  an  hundred  mile  they 
for  the  most  grow  streight  like  unto  the  hi^  grove  or  tuft 
of  trees,  upon  the  high  hill  by  the  house  of  that  worthy 
Knight,  Sir  Humphrey  Mildmay,  so  remarkable  in  Essex 
in  the  Parish  of  Danbery,  where  I  writ  tins  discourse.' 
lb.  25. 


No.  II.  p.  276. 
A  Prayer  being  arrived  at  a  Port  among  Infidels. 
0  LoKD  it  is  thy  goodnesse  and  mercie  tliat  hath  brought 
vs  safe  through  the  many  dangers  of  Sea  vnto  this  place : 
where  we  are  to  enter  yet  into  more  dangers,  being  to 
trade  and  conuerse  with  such  as  neither  know  thee  nor 
feare  thee,  and  therefore  can  neither  loue  thee,  nor  vs  that 
are  professors  of  thy  great  name.  We  humbly  entreate 
thee  therefore  to  continue  thy  fatherly  protection  oner  vs, 
that  we  make  not  ovrselues  a  prey  vnto  them :  Wateh  thou 
ouer  vs  (O  Lord)  and  gine  vs  grace  so  to  wateh  ouer  onr 
selues,  that  wee  may  not  any  waiee  so  misbehaue  onr  selues, 
that  thy  Oospell,  which  we  professe,  may  by  our  meanes  be 
euill  spoken  of  amongst  them.  Let  the  feare  of  thee  cause 
vs  to  examine  all  our  waies,  to  bee  directed  both  in  our 
words  and  deeds  by  thy  will :  Let  vs  take  heed,  that  bailing 
endured  some  wants  at  Sea,  and  comming  now  to  fresh 
victuals,  wee  abuse  not  thy  good  creatures,  by  wasting  and 
consuming  them  in  intemperance  in  meate  and  drinke,  by 
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which  many  befote  vs  bsue  ahortened  their  dues :  nehbs 
let  VB  giue  way  vnto  our  fleshly  luata,  which  besot  the  wms 
tliat  take  pleasure  in  them  :  But  grant  vs  the  sober  ne  s 
thy  good  blessinga,  with  thanksguiuing  vnto  thee  that  art  ik 
only  giuer  of  them.  Oiue  vs  grace  daily  to  call  vpoo  t^ 
in  whom  onely  wee  tmst,  and  let  vs  striue  to  liue  in  hs: 
and  peace  together,  forbearing  and  forguiuing  one  aootha. 
if  any  occasiona  of  quarrell  and  discord  arise  amongst  ^ 
Make  vs  true  and  trustie  vnto  those  that  have  imployed  t: 
hither  and  haue  prouided  carefully  for  the  supplj  of  ov 
wants,  and  haue  put  vs  in  trust  with  the  managing  of  tbev 
businesse :  And  let  our  whole  cariage  and  conoefsatiJi 
both  toward  them,  and  toward  our  seines,  and  toward  ibe 
Heathen,  (while  we  liue  among  them)  be  such,  as  ma* 
rellish  of  true  Christianitie  and  godlinesse,  as  may  win  n 
favour  in  this  peoples  eyes,  and  may  giue  satis^tioD  at 
our  retume  home  (if  it  please  thee  to  deale  so  mercirnlly  vil^ 
vs)  both  to  the  Aduenturers  that  sent  vs  foorth,  and  dor 
specially  to  our  owne  consciencies,  that  in  all  ovr  aeticc: 
we  haue  set  thy  feare  before  our  eyes,  and  depended  vpoi 
thy  blessing  on  our  honest  endeauours.  Let  us  not  be 
ouertaken  with  the  sins  of  couetousnes  or  pride  ;  but  bott 
detest  all  GIthie  lucre,  knowing  it  cannot  profit  vs  to  win  aE 
the  world  and  lose  our  owne  soules :  and  that  the  mon 
blessings  thou  bestowest  vpon  vs,  the  more  htunble  beano: 
wee  ought  to  be,  and  bo  to  carrie  ourselnes.  Let  vs  striue 
by  all  meancs  to  win  and  draw  these  Heathen  to  &ith  in 
thy  name,  so  as  wee  may  giue  no  scandal)  vnto  our  pro- 
fession. And  teach  vs  so  to  acknowledge  thy  goo^esa 
and  mercie  toward  vs,  that  wee  may  euer  be  readie  h' 
publish  and  declare  it  vnto  others,  and  depen^ng  still  vpoD 
thee  (not  for  any  merits  of  ours,  but  for  thy  Sonne  onr 
Sauiour  leans  Christ  his  sake)  may  ascribe  vnto  thee  il 
honour,  praise,  and  glorie  for  euer  and  euer.     Amen. 
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CbaplaiiiB  in  India  prior  to  the  Union  of  the  two 

Companies. 

IStli  Dm.,  1607-     Hr.  Walter  Hooke,  elected  Cluplun  for  Fort  St.  Geoigtt. 

3rd  Jan.,  166S.      Mr.  Witliam  Thamaon,  da.  d«. 

14th  Hay,  1669.      Mr.  Noth&niel  Briggg,  do.  ButuD. 

20th  Oct,     „         Mr.  William  Rjchuda,  da.  iDdu. 

„         „        Mr.  Martin,  do.  do. 

19th  Nov.,   „         Mf.  Thomas  Bill,  do.  do. 

23rd  Feb.,  1671.     Mr.  John  France,  do.  SarsL 

I  at  March,  „         Mr.  Joaeph  Famworth,  do.  Bombay. 

Sth  Dm.,  1«73.     Mr.  Robert  Llayd,  do.  do. 

10th  Sept,  1676.    Mr.  Richard  Portinan,  do.  Bengal 

2&tb  Dee.,   „         Mr.  Thonus  Cappiog,  do.  Bantam. 

„        „         Mr.  Wyiin,  do,  St  Helena, 

22Dd  Dee.,  1676.    Mr.  William  Badgeot,  do.  BongaL 

I  Mr.  Joahoa  BicbardBOD,') 
30th  Oct,  1678.      {     deelined  the  office,     7       *»•  »««»• 

I2th  March,  1679.  Mr.  laaae  PoUwheele,  do.  Bombay. 

26th  May,  1693.    Mr.  Thamaa  Tyrer,  do.  do. 

aeeampaaied  the  GoTemor,  Sir  John  Gayer. 
I5th  Dec,  1693.    Mr.  John  OriDgton,  elected  Chaphun  for  Sorat. 

31st  Dec,  1697.     Mr.  Jamei  Wendy,  dc  Fort  St  Qeorge. 

Slat  Jan.,  1®8.     Mr.  John  Fovell,  do.  India, 

but  opan  a  repreaetitation  &om  the  Biahop  of  London, 

who  had  aocertained  that  Hr.  P.  had  been  tnrned  out  of 

his  Beneflee,  in  the  Diace»  of  Norwich,  direotiooi  were 

given  for  his  being  lent  aahore. 

7tb  March,  1698.  Mr.  Thorold,  elected  Chaplain  for  Sunt 

30th  Nov.,     „       Mr.  HumphreyB,  do.  St  Helena. 

SSnd  Nov.,  1699.   Hr.  Benjamin  Adsme,  do.  Bengal. 

13th  Dm.,  1700.    Mr.  Epipbaniiu  UolUnd,  do.  St  Helma. 


Na  IV.  p.  630,  note. 

Cbftrter  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 

in  Foreign  Parts. 

William  the  Third,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  England, 
Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  King,    Defender  of  the 
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Faith,  &c.  To  all  Ohrifltian  People  to  whom  these  Pre- 
sents shall  come,  Greeting, 

Whereas  Wee  are  credibly  infonned.  That  in  man;  of 
Our  PlantatioiiB,  Colonies  and  Factoiies  beyond  the  Seas, 
belonging  to  Our  Kingdom  of  England,  the  Proviaion  for 
Ministers  is  very  mean ;  and  many  others  of  our  said 
Plantations,  Colonies  and  Factories,  are  wholly  destitnle 
and  unprovided  of  a  Mainteynance  for  Ministera  and  the 
Publick  Worshipp  of  God ;  and  for  Lack  of  Support  and 
Mainteynance  for  such,  many  of  our  Loveing  Subjects  doe 
want  the  Administration  of  God's  Word  and  Sacraments, 
and  seem  to  be  abandoned  to  Atheism  and  Infidelity ;  ami 
alsoe  for  Want  of  Learned  and  Orthodox  Ministers  to 
instroct  Our  said  Loveing  Subjects  in  the  Principles  of 
True  Religion,  divers  Romish  Priests  and  Jesuits  are  the 
more  incouraged  to  pervert  and  draw  over  Our  said  Loveiog 
Subjects  to  Popish  Superstition  and  Idolatry, 

And  whereas  Wee  think  it  Our  Duty,  as  much  as  in  Ub 
lyes,  to  promote  the  Glory  of  God,  by  the  lostruccoa  of 
Our  People  in  the  Christian  Religion ;  and  that  it  will 
be  highly  conducive  for  accomplishing  those  Ends,  that 
a  sufficient  Mainteynance  be  provided  for  an  Orthodox 
Clergy  to  live  amongst  them,  and  that  such  other  Proviaoo 
be  made,  as  may  be  necessfu^  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospell  in  those  Parts. 

And  whereas  Wee  have  been  well  assured.  That  if  Wee 
would  be  gratiously  pleased  to  erect  and  settle  a  Corpora- 
con  for  the  receiving,  manageing,  and  dtsposeing  of  the 
Charity  of  Our  loveing  Subjects,  divers  Persons  would  be 
Induced  to  extend  their  Charity  to  the  Uses  and  Purposes 
aforesaid. 

Enow  yee  therefore.  That  Wee  have  for  the  Consideracoaa 
aforesaid,  and  for  the  better  and  more  orderly  carrying  on 
the  said  Charitable  Purposes,  of  Our  special!  Grace,  certain 
Knowledge,  and  mere  Mocon,  Willed,  Orduned,  Gonsti- 
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tuted  and  Appointed,  and  by  these  Presents,  for  Us,  Our 
Heires  and  Successors,  Doe  WUl,  Ordaine,  Constitute, 
Declare  and  Grant,  That  the  most  Reverend  Fathers  in 
Ood,  Thomas  Lord  Archbisfaopp  of  Canterbury,  and  John 
Lord  Archbishopp  of  Yorke ;  ihe  Ri^t  Reverend  Fathers 
in  God  Heury  Lord  Bishop  of  Loudon,  William  Lord 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  Our  Lord  Almoner,  Simon  Lord 
Bishop  of  Ely,  Thomas  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Deaoe 
of  Westminster;  and  the  Lords  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury and  Yorke,  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Ely,  the  Lord 
Almoner  and  Deane  of  Westminster  for  the  Time  being ; 
Edward  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  John  Lord  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  Nicholas  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  Richard 
Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Humphry  Lord  Bishop 
of  Bangor,  John  Mountague  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Clerke  of 
our  Cloeett,  William  Sherlock,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Deane 
of  St.  Paules,  William  Stanley,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Arch- 
deacon of  London,  and  the  Clerke  of  the  Closett,  of  Us, 
Our  Heirs  and  Successors,  the  Dean  of  St.  Pauls  and 
Archdeacon  of  London  for  the  Time  being;  The  two 
Begius  and  two  Margaret  Professors  of  both  Our  Uni- 
versities, for  the  Time  being ;  Thomas,  Earl  of  Thannet, 
Thomas  Lord  Viscount  Weymouth,  Francis  Lord  Guil- 
ford, William  Lord  Digby,  Sir  Thomas  Cookee  of  Bentley, 
Sir  Richard  Bulkley,  Sir  John  Philipps,  and  Sir  Arthur 
Owen,  Baronets;  Sir  Humphrey  Mackworth,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Prichard,  Sir  WUltam  Russell,  Sir  Edmund  Turner, 
Sir  William  Hustler,  Sir  John  Chardin,  and  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore,  Knights ;  John  Hook  Esq ;  Serjeant  at  Law, 
George  Hooper  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Deane  of  Canterbury, 
Goorge  Booth  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Archdeacon  of  Durham, 
Sir  George  Wheeler  Prebendary  of  Durham,  William 
Beveridge  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Archdeacon  of  Colchester, 
Sir  William  Dawes  Baronett;  Thomas  Mauingham,  Edward 
Gee,  Thomas  Lynford,  Nathaniel  Besbury,  Ot&pring  BUck- 
VOL.  II.  3  c 
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hall,  Cleorge  Stanhope,  William  Heyley,  and  Bicbiud  Willk, 
Doctors  of  Divinity,  and  our  Chaplainra  in  Ordinary ;  John 
Mapletoft,  ZacheuB  Isham,  John  Davies,  William  Lancaster, 
Humphrey  Hodey,  Bichaid  Lucas,  John  Evans,  Thomas 
Bray,  John  Gascorth,  White  Kennett,  Lilly  Butler,  Josiah 
Woodward,  Doctors  in  Divinity;  Gideon  Harvey  and 
Frederick  Slare,  Doctors  of  Phisick ;  Rowland  Cotton, 
Thomas  Jervois,  Maynard  Colchester,  James  Vernon 
Junr,  Joseph  Neale,    Grey  Nevill,  Thomas  Clerk,    Peter 

King,  Bock,   John   Oomins,    William   Melmoth, 

Thomas  Bromfeild,  John  Baynolds,  Dutton  Seaman,  Whit- 
lock  Butstrode,  Samuel  Brewster,  John  Cbamberiune, 
Bichard  King,  and  Daniel  Nicoll, Esquires;  Benjamin  Lavr- 
dell,  John  Trimmer,  Charles  Toriano,  and  John  Hodges, 
Merchants ;  William  Fleetwood,  William  Whitfeild,  and 
Samuel  Bradford,  Masters  of  Arts,  and  Our  Cbaplainea  in 
Ordinary ;  Thomas  Little,  Batchelor  in  Divinity ;  Thomas 
StMno,  Henry  Altham,  William  Loyd,  Henry  Shute, 
Thomas  Frank,  and  William  Mecken,  Clerks,  and  thdr 
Successors ;  to  be  Elected  in  Manner  as  hereafter  directed, 
be,  and  shall  for  ever  hereafter  be,  and  by  Vertue  of  these 
Presents,  shall  be  one  Body  Politick  and  Corporate,  in 
Deed  and  in  Name,  by  the  Name  of.  The  Society  for  the 
Propapation  of  the  Gospel!  in  Forreigne  Parts;  And  them 
and  their  Successors,  by  the  same  Name,  Wee  doe  by  these 
Presents,  for  Us,  Our  Heires  and  Successors,  reaily  and 
fully  Make,  OrdMne,  Constitute  and  Declare  One  Body 
Politick  and  Corporate,  in  Deed  and  in  Name. 

And  that  by  the  same  Name,  they  and  their  Succeason 
diall  and  may  have  perpetuall  Succession. 

And  that  they  and  their  Successors,  by  that  Name,  shall 
and  may,  for  ever  hereafter,  be  Persons  Able  and  Capable 
in  the  Law  to  Purchase,  Have,  Take,  Beceive  and  Enjoy 
to  them  and  their  Successors,  Manners,  Messuages,  Lands, 
Tenements,  Bents,  AdvowBons,  Liberties,  Piivileages,  Juris- 
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dictions,  Franchises,  snd  other  Hereditaments  v^utfloerer, 
of  whatsoever  Nature,  Kind  and  Quality  they  be,  in  Fee  and 
in  Perpetuity,  not  exceeding  the  Yearly  Value  of  Two 
Thousand  Pounds,  beyond  Beprizalls ;  and  alsoe  Estates 
for  Lives  and  for  Yeares ;  and  ail  other  Manner  of  Goods, 
Ohattells,  and  Things  whatsoever,  of  what  Name,  Nature, 
Quality,  or  Value  soever  they  be,  for  the  better  Support  and 
Maintenance  of  an  Orthodox  Clergy  in  Forreigne  Parts,  and 
other  the  Usea  aforeaud :  And  to  Give,  Grant,  Let,  and 
Demise,  the  said  Mannors,  Messuages,  Lands,  Tenemente, 
Hereditaments,  Goods,  Ohattells,  and  things  whatsoever 
aforesaid,  by  Lease  or  Leases,  for  Terme  of  Yeares,  in 
Possession  at  the  Time  of  Granting  thereof,  and  not  in 
Reversion,  not  exceeding  the  Terme  of  One  and  thirty 
Yeares  from  the  time  of  Granting  thereof;  on  which,  in 
Case  noe  Fine  be  taken,  shall  be  Reserved  the  FuD  Value ; 
and  in  Case  a  Fine  be  taken,  shall  be  Reserved  at  least  a 
Moyety  of  the  full  Value,  that  the  same  shall  reasonably 
and  Btmafidt  be  worth  at  the  time  of  such  Demise. 

And  that  by  the  Name  aforesaid,  they  shall,  and  may  be 
able  to  Plead  and  be  Impleaded,  Answer  and  be  Answered 
unto.  Defend  and  be  Defended,  in  all  Courts  and  Places 
whatsoever,  and  before  whatsoever  Judges,  Justices,  or 
other  OEScers,  of  Us,  Our  Heiree  and  Successors,  in  all 
and  Hnguhir  AcUons,  Plaints,  Pleas,  Matters  and  Demands, 
of  what  Kind,  Nature,  or  Quality  soever  they  be :  And  to 
act  aod  doe  all  other  Matters  and  Things,  in  as  ample 
Manner  and  Forme  as  any  other  Our  Liege  Subjects  of 
this  Our  Realme  of  England,  beii^  Persons  able  and 
capable  in  the  Law,  or  any  other  Body  Corporate  or 
Politique  within  this  Our  Bealme  of  England,  can,  or  may 
have,  purchase,  receive,  possesse,  take,  enjoy,  grant,  sett, 
let,  demise,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  answer,  and  be 
answered  onto,  defend  and  be  defended,  doe  permitt,  and 
execute. 

3c2 
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Aad  that  the  said  Sotnetf  for  ever  hereafter,  shall  and 
may  have  a  Common  Seale,  to  eerre  tor  tiie  Gsose  and 
Bnnaeflse  of  them  and  their  SncoeaaOTs :  And  that  it  ahill 
and  TOty  be  lawfnU  for  them  and  their  Successors  to  change, 
Iweak,  alter,  and  make  New  ihe  said  Seale  from  Time  to 
Time,  and  at  their  Pleasnre,  as  they  shall  think  best. 

And  for  the  better  Execucon  of  the  purposes  a 
Wee  doe  give  and  grant  to  the  said  So«ety  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Oospell  in  Forreigne  Parts,  and  thw'  Sac- 
eeBBon,  That  they,  and  tbdr  Sncceesors  fm*  ever,  ehaU,  upon 
the  third  Friday  in  Febniaiy,  Yearely,  meet  at  some  con- 
Tenient  Place,  to  be  appointed  by  the  said  Society,  or  the 
major  Part  of  them,  who  shall  be  present  at  any  Geno^ 
Meeting,  betweene  the  Houres  of  Eight  and  Twelve  in  the 
Horning ;  and  that  they,  or  the  major  Part  of  sncfa  of 
them  that  shall  then  be  present,  shall  choose  one  pFeeddent, 
<H]e  or  more  Vice-president  or  Vice-prendents,  one  or 
more  Treasurer  or  Treasurers,  two  or  more  AudiUvs,  one 
Secretary,  and  such  other  Officers,  Ministers,  and  Servants, 
as  shall  be  thoi^ht  convenient  to  serve  in  the  said  Offices 
for  the  Yeare  ensuing :  And  that  the  said  President  and 
Vice-preudenta,  and  all  Officers  then  elected,  shall,  before 
they  act  in  their  respective  Offices,  take  an  Oath,  to  be  to 
them  Administred  by  the  President,  or  in  his  Absence  by 
one  of  the  Vice-presidents  of  the  Yeare  preceeding,  who  are 
hereby  authorized  to  administer  the  same,  for  the  faithfuQ 
and  due  Execucon  of  their  respective  Offices  and  Places 
dureing  the  said  Yeare. 

That  Our  further  Will  and  Pleasure  is,  That  the  first 
President  of  the  siud  Society,  shall  be  Thomas,  by  Divine 
Providence,  Lord  Arch  Bishop  of  Canterbury,  Primate  aai 
Metropolitan  of  aH  England :  And  that  the  said  President 
shall,  within  Thirty  Dayee  after  the  passing  of  this  Charter, 
cause  Summons  to  be  issued  to  the  severtdl  Members  of  the 
said  Society  herein  particularly  Meoconed,  to  meet  at  such 
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Time  and  Place  as  be  shall  appoint :  And  ibat  they,  or  the 
major  Part  of  such  of  them  as  shall  then  be  presei^,  shall 
proceed  to  the  Eleccon  of  one  or  more  Vice-president,  or 
Vice-preaidents,  one  or  more  Treasurer  or  Treasurers,  two 
or  more  Auditors,  one  Secretary,  and  such  other  Officers, 
Ministers,  and  Servants,  as  to  them  shall  seem  meet ;  which 
aaid  Officers,  from  the  Time  of  their  Eleccon  into  their  re- 
spective Offices,  sball  continue  therein  until  the  Third  Friday 
in  February,  which  shall  be  in  the  Yeare  of  Our  Lord,  One 
Thousand  Seaven  Hundred  and  One,  and  from  thencefor- 
wards  untill  others  shall  be  chosen  into  their  PUces  in 
manner  aforesud. 

And  that  if  it  shall  happen,  that  any  of  the  Persons  at 
any  Time  chosen  into  any  of  the  said  Offices  shall  dye,  or 
on  any  Account  be  removed  irom  such  Office  at  any  Time 
between  the  said  yeai^y  Dayes  of  Eleccon,  that  in  such  Case 
it  shall  be  lawfuU  for  the  surviving  and  continueing  Presi- 
dent, or  any  one  of  the  Vice-presidents,  to  issue  Summons 
to  the  eeverall  Members  of  the  Body  Corporate,  to  meet  at 
the  usuall  Place  of  the  Aanuall  Meeting  of  the  aaid  Society, 
at  such  Time  as  shall  be  spedfied  in  the  said  Summons  ; 
and  that  such  Members  of  the  said  Body  Corporate,  who 
shall  meet  upon  such  Summons,  or  the  major  Part  of  them, 
shall  and  may  choose  an  Officer  or  Officers  into  the  Roome 
or  Place  of  such  Person  or  Persona,  soe  dead  or  removed, 
as  to  them  shall  seem  meet. 

And  Wee  do  further  Grant  unto  the  smd  Souety  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Ch»pell  in  Forreigne  Parts,  and  their 
Successors,  That  they  and  their  Successors  sball  and  may, 
on  the  third  Friday  in  every  Month,  yeare^,  for  ever  here- 
after, and  oflner,  if  Occasion  require,  meet  at  some  con- 
venient Place  to  be  appointed  for  that  Purpose,  to  transact 
the  Businesse  of  the  said  Society,  and  shall  and  may  at  any 
Meeting,  on  such  third  Friday  in  the  Month,  Elect  such 
Persons  to  be  Members  of  the  sfud  Corporation,  as  they,  or 
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the  major  Put  of  them  thai  present,  shaD  think  bmeficiall 
to  the  Charitable  Desigoes  of  the  said  CorporatJon. 

And  Our  Will  and  Pleasure  is,  That  no  Aot  done  in  an; 
Ametahly  of  the  said  Society,  shall  be  efiectuall  and  Valid, 
unksB  the  President  or  some  one  of  the  Vice-presidents, 
and  Seaven  other  Members  of  the  stud  Company  at  the 
least,  be  presait,  and  the  major  Part  of  them  consenting 
thereunto. 

And  Wee  further  Will,  and  by  these  Presents  for  Ub, 
Our  Heires  and  SucceBSOis,  doe  Ordstne  and  Qmnt  onto  the 
said  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospell  in  Forreigne 
Parts,  and  their  Successors,  That  they,  and  their  Succesaon, 
or  the  major  Part  of  them  who  shall  be  present  at  the  first 
and  second  Meeting  of  the  said  Society,  or  at  any  Meeting 
on  the  Third  Friday  in  the  Months  of  November,  Febniair, 
May,  and  August,  yearely  for  ever,  and  at  noe  other  Meet- 
ings of  the  said  Society,  shall,  and  may  Consnlt,  Determine, 
Constitute,  Ordaine,  and  Make  any  Constitucons,  Lawes, 
Ordinances  and  Statutes  whatsoever;  as  also  to  execute 
Leases  for  Yeares,  aa  aforesaid,  which  to  them,  or  the 
major  Part  of  them  then  present,  shall  seem  reasonable, 
profitable,  or  requisite  for,  touching  or  concerning  the  Glood 
Estate,  Bale,  Order  and  Qovemment  of  the  said  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  more  effectuall  promoteing  the  said  Charitable 
CeMgnes :  All  which  Lawes,  Ordinances  and  Constitucons. 
see  to  be  made,  orduned  and  established,  as  aforesaid.  Wee 
Win,  Command  and  Ordune,  by  these  Presents,  for  Us,  Our 
Heires  and  Successors,  to  be  from  Time  to  Time,  and  at 
aQ  Times  hereafter,  kept  and  perfonned  in  all  Things,  as 
the  same  ought  to  be,  on  the  Penalties  and  Amracements  in 
the  same  to  be  imposed  and  limited,  soe  as  the  same  Lawes, 
Constitucons,  Ordinances,  Penalties  and  Amercements,  be 
reasonable,  and  not  repugnant  or  contrary  to  the  Laws  and 
Statutes  of  this  Our  Bealme  of  England. 

And  Wee  doe  likewise  Grant  unto  the  SMd  Society  for 
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the  Propagatioo  of  the  Gospell  in  Forreigne  Parts,  and 
their  Succesaora,  that  they  and  their  Successors,  or  the 
major  Part  of  such  of  them  as  shall  be  present  at  any  Meet- 
ing of  the  aaid  Society,  shall  have  Power  from  Time  to 
Time,  and  at  all  Times  hereafter,  to  depute  such  Persons 
as  they  shall  think  fitt  to  take  Subscriptions,  and  to  gather 
and  collect  such  Moneys  as  shall  be  by  any  Person  or 
Persons  contributed  for  the  Purposes  aforesaid. 

And  shall  and  may  remove  and  dispUce  such  Deputyea 
as  often  as  they  shall  see  Cause  soe  to  doe,  and  to  cause 
publick  Notification  to  be  made  of  this  Charter,  and  the 
Powers  thereby  granted,  in  such  Manner  as  they  shall 
think  most  conduceable  to  the  Furtherance  of  the  said 
Charity. 

And  Our  further  Will  and  Pleasure  is,  That  the  said 
Society  shall  Yearely,  and  eveiy  Yeare,  give  an  Account  in 
Writing  to  Our  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seale  of  Enghuid  for  the  Time  beiog,  the  Lord  Gheife 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  the  Lord  Cheife  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  or  any  two  of  them,  of  the  several 
Summe  or  Summes  of  Money  by  them  received  and  lud  out 
by  vertue  of  these  Presents,  or  any  Authority  hereby 
given,  and  of  the  Management  and  Disposicon  of  the  Beve- 
Bues  and  Gharityes  aforesaid. 

And  Ustly,  Our  Pleasure  is,  That  these  Our  Letters 
Patents,  or  the  ImMilhneat  thereof,  shall  be  good,  firme, 
valid,  and  effectoall  in  the  Law,  according  to  Our  Boyall 
Intentions  herein  before  declared.  In  Witnes  whereof, 
Wee  have  caused  these  Our  Letters  to  be  made  Patents. 
Witnes  Our  Selfe  at  Westminster,  the  Sixteenth  Day  of 
June,  in  the  Thirteenth  Yeare  of  Our  Beigne. 

Per.  Breve  de  Private  Sigillo, 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PROPAGATION  OF  THE 
GOSPEL  IN  FOREIGN  PARTS.      . 


WHAT  the  Society  established  in  England  by  Royal  Chakteb 
hath  done  «uce  their  Incorporation,  June  the  16th,  17UI,  in  Uet 
Majesty's  Plantations,  Colonies,  and  Factories :  As  also  what 
they  design  to  do  upon  further  encoun^ement  from  their  own 
Members  and  other  well  disposed  Christians,  either  by  Annual 
Snbecriptions,  present  Benefactions,  or  future  Legacies. 


bigbett  importance  to  Dumkiod,  >nd  thgrsEbre        Namt  of  tin  FaOer,  and  if  Ok  Sou,  aui  </ 
Snt  ginn  in  Aup:  to  Ui>  tpoatln  bj  the   I    Ug  Nbly  Giotlt"  K  faitb  il  b«D  tbc  cHii 
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vr»  of  ApoMMkal  men  <a  all  uea  doiniwirdi, 
la  execDtc  XbU  coinmi«ign  for  th>  good  of 
•ouli,  and  llie  honour  of  their  Dloaed  Ro- 


How  the  primitiTe  pnachen  ol 
In  tho  dlKbiT)^  of  their  irrett  tnut  in  the 
(uliei  dip  of  ChriitiMity.  we  hire  ■  gloriooa 
WKounl  in  the  iicred  vritingi,  when  we  find 
thil  whilat  IhcT  were  acted  by  "  OM  and  lie 
tamt  Spiril,"  the  power  of  the  Qoapel  wu 

Mwnci  rJKn,  but  lilie  the  ton,  iu  emblem,  it 
•bone  forth  even  upon  t}ie  remoteet  parte  of 
the  then  known  woAd,  "gimmg  (^  lo  (ten 
(otict  Bte  in  darbiai,  <ad  in  tie  Aadoa  of 

tlie  treijuent  ecli|>Ki  it  underwent,  and  the 
itringe  decleniiont  it  tuffet'd  thni*  the  cor- 

eeeded  in  the  later  igei,'twoald  afford  matter 
for  verr  melancholy  tefleclioni.  thould  wg 
too  nicelj  enquire  how  our  moil  holj  religion, 
which  in  6(ty  diji  ifler  the  ReaurrecllDD  of 
out  Lord,  wu  proclaimed  at  JtniBlem  to 
men  of  all  the  nationi,  and  in  all  the  Ian- 


9  under   Hw 


:   doth   [ 


ihaa  EiRcen  hundred  yait  c 

d  Paganiim,  bear  no  Itrger  a 


utmoet  latitude,  a>  it  campreheudi  the  Eaatem, 
tiie  Utin,  uid  the  Protcatut  Communiooi 
at  thii  daj. 

To  reeorer  the  ground  loat,  and  for  the 
better  promoting  the  great  endi  of  Prtmdeuce, 
in  rnluelng  .11  denomination)  to  one  fold, 
whether  Jewi  or  Gentilei,  then  haie  been 
loanj  aod  lealoui  attemnli  for  Che  r 
of  Infidela  in  thcM  lui  times. 


The  Church  of  Rome,  whoee  emiuuiei 
eomput  Ka  and  land  to  gain  prowlTtea, 
boaata  much  of  her  Spanish,  Porto^eie, 
French,  and  eeTeTal  other  miaimiB.  bj  which 
it  mnil  be  eonleu'd.  that  the  name  and  pro- 
linaion  of  ChriitiinilT  hath  indeed  been  in- 
Uiged,  but  mixed  with  luch  gtott  airmption* 

hiTe  deeerredlj  complained  of,  whilit  the 
Reformed  Churchei  of  Holland,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  die.  hare  done  more,  though  with 
leee  pomp,  and  under  hi  leai  happj  oppor- 


Ood,'DDdcr  a  elsrer  light  of  the  Ooipel  than 

many  other  natioiu;  but  the  concurrence  of 
manj  unhapp;  ciicuuutancei  under  which  we 
haie  long  labcinrcd,  hath  obatmcleil  the 
willing  endeaiouri  ot  many  able  and  vioua 
pereont.  who  would  often  and  hearlily  nave 
come  into  tbit  Kringelical  work  ;  hut  Ihi* 
noble  deaign  eeeni'd,  b;  the  ipeciil  providenoe 
of  God,  to  be  reterred  lor  ao  ftToarable  ■ 


'Twat  during  the  reign  of  King  William 
III.  that  thii  glorioui  deiign  for  adTancing 
the  kingdom  of  the  Blen^  Jceui  wu  tint 
efferiuaflj-  «et  on  foot,  who  wu  no  K»ner 
informed  by  aome  whoie  heaita  God  had 
ttirr'd  up  for  thii  extraoidinarr  undeRakiiig, 
ff^al  tn  nans  of  ale  BlantaKvn*. 


Colmln  nb  AFtutnin  Bciont  ti« 
»n>  mun;  aalr  naiig  atlerf  at  on 


Slantationt,  ffolsnirff  aatt  ^aciorin 
rrt  tatollo  Untilntt  «iiti  vKacibiHa 
d(  a  Mafninantt  tor  fninifinrs  anb 

»f  ifnbKrfc  ftSDTfbiy  ot  ffiali:  anB 
at  for  lark  at  inppoM  aab  ffiaiti 
ttuutu  lac  nrt,  nurav  kanior  tte 
BImiai«tTatfBn  of  9itVi  aBitb  ank 
S^rraaunU,  anb  itmH  to  Icaaanton'b 
to  fit^gm  aab  intRwUts;  anb  alio 
tbat  tor  tnOBt  »t  icarntb  ano  ®tt|Dlrn 

■*■'-'-*- »fl  oiSwi  of  p— 

irtarlpin  i 

maisli  Wfit 

„ lit  atari  tacDniageb  .. 

MfrlitTt  aaB  btiD  Hitn  obtr  toVoptol 


Aiafslm  lo  raitrvtl  oitcif  of  fti 
^'iticit  li  Ikt  BrtarlpUf   at   tri 

ition.  bi*(  -  -  .   . 

jlnuitt  torn 


of  othen  of  almoat  all  rinki  and  profeniona, 
lo  carry  on  lo  glorinui  a  dnign ;  at  the  head 
of  whom  appear  our  Metrojiolitani  of  both 
proTincei.  the  mo>t  Rererend  Fathcn  in  Qod. 
ThoiDM  Lord  Arrhbimhop  of  Canterbury,  and 
John  Lord  Arehbiihop  of  York,  with  the 
Right  Bereirnd  Father  iu  God.  Henry  Lord 
Biahop  of  London,  to  whoae  juriadiction  the 


ety  thni  ccnititutoil,  afler  adjuitiiw 
let,  ai  the  choice  of  Offieen.  nieh 
Pmident,  Vice-PreeideDt.  Treaiu- 
:ori,  SecTTlaty,  &c.  appointment  of 

for  the^ 
of  auck 


tioRi,  Killing  of  By-1awi  and  Ordcn  fc 

more  regular  prnceeding  t ' — 

couBequence;  and  admiiaian  oi  j^Dw-mcmDen, 
(ai  thcT  were  empowered  by  the  Charter  lo 
call  in  luch  to  their  iMiiiance  Iron  time  to 
time,  who  might  appear  naefnl  men,)  applied 
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it  wlf  diligenll^  la  th<  gntt  vark  ia  hud, 
which  hid  fodii  met  with  i  bul  period  by  the 
luDiDtcd  deoaue  of  iti  founder,  hid  Dot  the 
good  proTidoDM  of  God   blesi'd  Qi  vitb  mn 

Sul  lucuoor  ta  the  imporunt  tBtin  of 
igion  u  well  u  stile,  our  gridoin  Quibn 
Anni,  vhn,  upon  in  Addrai  Col  her  protw- 
tlon  from  the  whole  bodf  of  the  Corpontion, 
mi  pleeied,  in  the  miHt  ftnunble  muiner, 
to  expRii  her  •elf  thiu. 

I  SHALL  BE  ALWAYS  READY  TO  DO  NTY 
PART  TOWARDS  PROMOTIPM)  AND  EN- 
COURAOINO  SO  GOOD  A  WORK. 

The  SocielT  beiog  thui  encoonwd  br  the 
•HDraiKW  of  Her  Mijnty'i  ro^  fiTour, 
(wbahid  beforehind  dcclired  bcr  ipprobstioD 
of  whit  they  ire  now  doing,  bj  her  princely 
muniflcrnce.  when  tile  ilTiir  wu  in  printe 
pork  bu  gone   dd  ever 


I)  only;)   the 
e,  by  God'i  b)« 


lOQibly  be  expected ;  Com- 
ipondeneiea  ire  begun  ibroM,  Deputatlooi 
•elding  it  bome,  nuay  SubKriptioni  nude, 


■erenl  Benc&ctioni  brotigtit  in,  tai  Cv^ 
prudentiil  wayi  ujd  memiu  tAkco  lot  i1h  ztf 
venioa  of  Indiim,  and  ictlling  the  tofr  - 
religion  in  Her  Mije«tT'«  Poreigii  Do«b:i-- 
hy  iupplying  with  ible  ud  good  Jlii-rj. 
the  niliTn  at  well  na  Elngliah ;  waisv 
CltechiiU  lud  Schoolmutcn  fx  the  iL^^ 
with  other  ignDr*iil  peraoni;  ud  ecii^ 
gter  telect  Libiirie*  for  Ihe  inpnmnr::-.  ( 
the  Clergy,  u  well  u  pnetioil  traliin  k-' 
the  edifiatioQ  of  the  Uity. 

And  It  Ihe  •une  time,  it  bui  plcmwd  Gk 
U  ni»  np  1  ipirit  of  leal  in    unj  if  i? 


work. 


ufbr  F 


omoting  iliia  grcHi  and  piu 


Whit  hu  been  done  ■■  to  the  irvtril  jti 
ticiiliri  mentioned,  kppeart  tma  the  nn 
innexM,  exti«cted  fitna  the  joumili.  warn- 
riilt,  ind  letter*  of  the  Societi ;  wbna  et 
be  eirily  gitber'd  hnw  the  Soeiei;  hu  c' 
deiTOUred  to  uuwer  the  gnmX  trmt  ny*. 
in  them  to  the  Mtis&ictioii  of  nopRjudjid 
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AU   the  ENGLISH  DOMINIONS  on  the  Continent  of  NORTH 
A.MERICA,  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  with  the  INDIAN  NATIONS 
bordering  upon  them. 


I  Tbe  Fin  Muiont  of 
IROQUOIS, 

commonlj  oU'd, 

I  Xlie  Fniiog  Indiin 
'  ofCinidv 


alHtm 


Urnf    and     New- York; 

■Imction  horn  u>;  which  it 
limelj'  granled,  ihe?  would  be 
ourdefonce  u  well  u  glorjr; 
being  ihe  contUnt  bamer  be- 
tween New- York,  ViigiuU, 
MuyUnd,  ind  the  French, 
and  have  more  than  once 
foughtoui  battlH;  ifnot  tlie;'ll 
I>robab]v  espotue  the  French 
and  pDptih  intereal,  igiinit 
that  of  England  and  tbe  Re- 
formed Religion. 


tflwardi    famiihin 


DTtheMohoclit. 
or  the  Oacfdei. 
IT    the     Oaun- 

re«. 

irtheCayouni. 
>r  the  ainnekea^ 


NEW  ENGLAND, 

rilh  ila  iieifhbour- 
iag  Coloniea. 
ProTinco  of 

PiteatMraw : 

N.HoKpUin! 
PlgmoiAT 


FivB  Enolisb 

COUNTIU. 
Ntui-Tork, 
ITeX-CAaMr, 


S3&*' 


UUtT, 


In  all  thne  prorincea  eaat- 
ard  of  New-York  then  ii 
]  Chnnh   of  En^Und  eon- 


having  two  Mini  lien,  Mr. 
Mila  and  Hi.  Bridge ;  and  at 
Hrunlne.when  a  MmiiMr  ii 
lately  Hcnt  hy  the  Lord  fiiihop 


Proleatant  relirion  ii 

tettled  here  bj  Act  of  Anem- 
hly,  aa  ealabliih'd  in  England, 
eiHpt  in  Snffblk  Countj. 
Tbeie  it  proriiian  for  one 
Miniiter  in  the  ci  tj  and  countT 
of  New-Yofk.  »t  IWi.  per 
I.  In  Queen'!  Conntj 
on  Nauaw  Iiland,  12M.  fot  two 
rn  Ihem.  401.  for  one  in 
inntT  of  Richoiond.     In 


Wetl-ChMI 


L(  6<U.  e 


eMabliihed,      but 


,  and  a  ben< 
lofSOf. 
Hr.     Eiia* 


To  Mr.  Alexander 

mart  at  Bedford, 
60(.  per  annnm,  with 


Hiniiterfoi  Little 
Compton, 


.  HiniiierforNan- 
ganaet :  they'll 
Bubicribe  SOL  per 


1  Miniiter  for  Rich- 
mond; to  whom 
they'll  allow  401. 

1  MiniiletibrStaten 


New-York. 

Albanr- 
MIniMer  for  Ula- 
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NEW  JERSEY, 
Emt. 

Wnr, 

Here    i*   no    Church   nor 
School  ealabliih-d  hy  Act  of 
AaBemblr.  either  in  the  cighl 
English  towna,  or  two  Dutch : 
but  a  coQBiderable  number  of 
people  that  were  Quikom,  *c 

of  England  miniMry. 

1  HiniitR  at  1- 
PaUa  in  i».T.- 
bnrr.  >b«C 
M^jshuii^--: 
aChonA.aair: 
endow  ii- 

1  At  AnW.wW 
they  are  toilii 
uatber  ChureL 

1  At          Ber»' 

Vhow      tlH?     t! 

biiUdii»H>«kr 
1  In         SloKKi:! 

Coatsty. 
1  ForSt-Hirv-).: 

theCbnrcL 
1  Pot  Cr«wi<^ 

PEN8YLVANIA, 

Ib  settled  bj  the  people  of 
altuoM  all  languaeei  and  reli- 
gion! in  Europe  :  but  the  peo- 
ple called   Quakers    an    the 
miMl  nunieroua  of  any  per- 
swasion  ;  and  in  Philadelphia, 
the  capital   city  there,  it  an 
Episco^  Chureb,    having  a 

plied  by  Mr.  £v«,b  «.d  tHr. 

beeidet    the    volunUr;    sub- 
Kriptions  of  the  inhabitanlB, 
have  a  grant  from  Her  Ma- 
iealy  lately  of  5«.  per  annum 
for  the  Minister,  and   about 

There    ii    likewiBe    here    a 
Quaker's    meeting,    a    Pret- 

ane,  an  Anahaplitt  one,  and  a 
Sveedish    one    without     the 

To   Mr.    Nichol* 
at  St.  Paul-i  in  Up- 
lands, 601  per  Jh 
num.    and    ISt   in 
booka 

To  the  Church  of 
St,   Paul's    at   Up- 
lands, a  U>n  Bible. 

Preyei-book. 

To  a  patent  for  a 
MiniMerandScbool- 
m»ner,  S2l.  6..  W. 

To      Mr.      Tho. 
Crawlard  at  Dovei^ 
HutJdred    Mi.    per 
annum,  and  ISl.  fin- 
books. 

1  MiniMCTalCVi- 

pradmt  Seh«r 

1  IwiniKa  at  Nr<. 

CWIe.wh.-.:^ 

abofo       Phibdri 

1  NSiiHleratFist- 

f«t. 

MARYLAND, 

The   eleven  conniie.  were 
divided  into  thirty  parishes,  by 
anAetofAB^mUy,  1692,  b<i 
sides  which   here  are  several 
Chapeli:    Popiih  priesta  and 
Quaken    equally    obstruct  a 
good  progresB.   Sixteen  Mini s- 

teiuince,  their  glebes  aetlled, 
and  libraries  fixed,  and  many 
thonnnd  pnclical  and  devo- 
tional  books  have  been  dii- 
perted  among  the  people  with 

and  pious  care  of  the  Reve- 
rend Dr.  Biay,  from  whom  a 
further  account  may  ihortly  be 

To    Mr.    a«n» 
Macqnccn     M.  ^ 
money, «.  in  Booki. 

1 

Ab«.t  14  Oralrk. 

onpravided. 
Many           Sdmi, 
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ci';i';riC'«v« 

iHtHM  FMiir  na 

DiTided  into  flfty  »rirf.«, 
irith    .bant     lUrtT    Ch.pcU 
Here  i>  ■!»  k  nolle  Ceriegs 

erected  for  the  eduotion  of 

To  Mr.   Tjliaid 

the    AmerioD    joulh  in  the 

2W. 

Semal        Paridiea 

VIRGINIA, 

itndic  of  phil»opliT  ud  di- 

To  Mr.  Pricbud 

not  .ui^ed  with 

tfiZ.  for  hook.. 

HJQbt^ 

niitera  willed  by  Act  of  Awem- 

blj,  but  by  diiu»  impui'd  in 

nuLuy  pUcM. 

CAROLINA, 

Here  an  about  five  Ihou- 

Dook  who  wiU  he 

MDd  null  Katler-d  like  ihecp 

allow'd    &U.    per 

North, 

To    Mr.   S-moel 

oi«.r    wa.    Ut'utelj    to 

Thonu.    at    Qoo.- 

1  School. 

Pampblico. 

creek   SOI.   per  an- 

2 MiDi.ter>iruling. 

Thii  county  ■•  not  diTidtd 

num  for  three  jears, 

3  School.. 

ii  t  Church  at  Charlo-Tovn, 

be>id«*7I,attim«. 

Some  Bible,  and 

SOITTH, 

Common-Pr»yer 

Mr.    Manlon    Mini.ter,   uii 

Book!     for    the 

another  !•  building. 

Hr.   Saamel   Thomai    w» 

To  Mr.  Trott  bj- 

Hnl  to  initnict  theK  Indiui 

the    band    of    Mr. 

THE 

in  the  Chrittian  Religion;  but 

Samuel  Thome.  IW. 

YAMMONSEA 

Ending  it  an  impniper  Ka«,u  : 

for  .tuffii,  by  wty  of 

INDIANS, 

lii.  miMion  IB  reajriled  for  »me 

g...  u,  «..   ,.- 

M.B.— Then  u«  a 

mot  AddRMM  from  diTcn  paru  of  the  ContineDt,  and  lalandt  adjacent, 

for  >  aUPPBAOA 

'J  to  Ti.it  the  aereial  Churehn;  ordain  nine,  conBnn  other.,  aod  blea.  alL 

Tho  Rercrend  Mr 

George  Keilb  and  Mr.  John  Talbot  hi.  aaaiatani,  an  Iterant  Hinion- 

»riet,witS 

Some  AMEB 

CAN  ISLANDS  under  the  ENGLISH  GOVERN- 

MENT  wit 

1  TWO  ENGLISH  FACTORIES  in  EUROPE. 

Engliih,  with  many  occaiional 

ner>,&c.atthcti>hmgiM>oD<. 

To  Mr.  Jack»n 

NEWFOCND- 

to  the  amount  of  wvcral  Ihon- 

5«.  per  annum  for 

LAND, 

und.  :  bul   QD  publick  eier- 

three  yean,  bcaidca 

ci«  of  religion  except  at  8l 

»ben.&cliouof30/. 

Jobn'i,  when,  there  i>  a  con- 

grenlion,  but  unable  to  sub- 
tin  a  Miniiter. 

All  under  Quaker  govern- 

To  the   Minister 

RODE-ISLAND, 

nwot,  Mcept  one  conimirition 
of    Mr.    Lockjer->,    who     i> 

and  Church    War- 
den,   of    Newport, 

||lat«,    pulpil-cloth. 

1  MinirterforPorta- 

"^W"- 

mainlained   partli  by  a  eon- 
IribuUon   from  England,  and 
fiilj  by  tho  peopre  of  New- 

1  feh^'maater 

1 

pert. 
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LONO-ISLAND, 

Here  are  nun  j  Dutch,  who 

•ome    Indepeiideriu,    .    few 
Quaken,  man*  of  the  inb*bi- 
tCuo[nor.4onadL 

To  Mr.  Williim 
Unjuhirt,       tniin- 
Uined  hf  the  aub- 
■cription      of      Ihe 
Yorhahire     Clergy 
ilJuntiai.fiW.peT 
inDnD.,udl5I.W 
bo«k>. 

1  Hiniitv  for  Op- 

lMiililIS^fo<■H™^ 
atoedwfao  will  1* 

■iiow-d  eoL  fn 

uummtheifL 

JAMAICA, 

Here    were    fifteen    peri^ 
Chun**.;  one  of  which,  Port- 
Roral,      wu      burnt      down 
J«,iibt3,1702,  mdnot  re- 
tricT^fe;    being  annei'd    to 
King-a  Town  by  ■  lite  Act  of 
the  Country  which  prohibita 
■nr  nurkel  for  the  fntore  it 
Port-Rojd. 

To    Mr.    Philip 
Bcnnet,      Commit 

i 

AirrBGOA, 

The  Engliih  here  rending 
h»e    fin   puiib    Chunhet, 
which  ire  of  the  Church  of 

Englind. 

To   Mr.  GiSbid 
ind  othei  MiDiMni 

20C. 

MONTSERRAT, 

IIu    two   puiihet    of   the 
Chunh  of  EugUnd  likewiie. 

To  Mr.  Arbuth- 
not  201.  f«  book.. 

1 

FACTORIES  in  EUROPE. 

MOSCOW, 

HereiaifictorrofGngliab 
menhmnt.,  u  at  Arch-Annl, 
where  ther  reeide  iltemiitelT ; 
to  whom  the  Cnt  h«  been 
mciouily    pleaacd    to     giTe 
IitelT  u  much  ground  ii  ther 
ahilldetl™  to  huildi  Church 

fortheMiniKter,  &c.  whou>e> 
the  Uluigj  of  the  Church  of 
England,  ind  who  ia  dcatreii 
to  fncert  the  Ciir'a  nime  and 
bit  eoaa  in    tho  Li(»j  ind 
Pnyen  for  the  Rojil  Fimilf 

To  Mr,  Unorton, 
■    bene&ctian      of 
OtKhLiluivieiind 
TeaUmentaTDT  Ihe 
eoaniera;  of  vulgar 
Qreek     TeitunenU 
for     the    common 
MnKdvile. ;  uid  of 
Englith       prutieal 
boo\>R>rtheToaIh 

fcctorj,&c. 
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tHBim  wjmM. 

taiatuT  «T*ri  at  uiiauw. 

CBiTiD  paoK  tax 

"1i""™t«i' 

AMSTERDAM, 

For    the   intereit   of   tbe 
Engliah  nttion.  (he  honoarof 
iU    EMahlith'd   Chnreh,  and 
Mmfort  of  iti  metnben  mi- 

Sten,      K^men,      &c.  '    Th^ 

piKe  of  ground  for  bnildingaD 
Engliih  Church  :  till  that  can 
be  wmptB-d.  ■  privote  Chipe! 
ia  made  uie  of,  when  there  ii 
«    preltj    good    Chnreh     of 

ToDr.Cockbuin, 
SOL  per  aonum  for 

two  yean. 

Terr  miuh  detired  by  the  peoi^e,  bxtli  in  the  Iibndi  and  on  the  CoDtinant. 

from  the/otvffoing  View,  may  b«  obBermd, 

I.  Wbat  the  Society  has  already  done  towards  the  Propagation 
of  tiie  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parta 

II.  What  they  have  before  them  to  do  still  in  that  important 
business. 

III.  What  encouragements  they  hope  for  to  enable  them  to  go 
through  BO  great  a  work. 

able  are  tbe  irorda  of  one  of  llieTr  Subemt  vr 
King!,  in  the  Dime  of  the  rest,  in  which  they 
leailbly  elpreat  their  concem  for  anch  a 
MiaiioD,  to  the  Commiuioncn  for  the  Indian 
aflain  in  Albany,  June  28.  1700,  aa  agnn 
by  an  original  extract  of  the  Earl  of  BelU- 
mont'i  to  Iho  Lordi  Commiauoneti  of  Trade 
and  Plantationa,  October  2£,  1700,  that  tbey 
highly  challenge  a  place  in  Ifaia  account,  to 
the  exceeding  comforl  of  all  luch  good  Chrl»- 
tiani  aa  hope  thu  their  redemption  dnws 
near.  "  Wa  ale  now  come  to  Inde."  aaith  he, 
"  and  not  to  fpeak  of  reUgioD.  onl^  thtii  much 
"  I  muit  lay.  all  the  while  I  waa  here  before 
"  1  went  to  Canada,  I  ncTer  beard  any  thing 
"  talk'd  of  n-Iigion,  or  the  leaat  mention  made 
■'  of  enoTerting  ua  to  the  Cliriatiui  Sith ;  and 
"  we  ahall  be  glad  to  bear  if  at  lail  you  are  ao 
"  pioualy  iocUiwd  to  take  aome  fauu  to  iti- 


Chaner.Junele,  1!01. 

1.  That  tbey  might  aniwer  the  main  end  of 
their  IneotponlinEi,  they  baT*  aetDally  com- 

expenee.  and  are  nliciting  maintenance  from 
the  Crown  for  foar  more,  who  are  at  leaat 
wanting,  for  the  comenion  of  the  Praying 

accountable  for,  if  we  neglect  longer  lo  in- 
alruct  them  in  the  faith  of  our  bteHcd  Re- 
deemer, when  Ood  hai  lo  wonderfiilly  opcn'd 
their  eyea,  their  heaRa,and  their  very  tonguet, 
ao  aa  to  call  to  ufl.  aa  thote  of  MacMonia  did 
to  tbe  i^oatlea  of  the  Oentilei,  "  Comt  octr 
oad  i«4>  ■*-"    To  whkb  putpoie,  a«  remark- 
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■tract  jDUrlndliiiilnllieCfariitiiuirtlii^os; 
I  will  nol  uj  but  it  ni>}  induce  some  to 

fax)  been  done  nwner,  thil  you  luid  hid 
"  Minitt«n  lo  initnict  jour  Indiini  in  the 
"Chiutun  &ilh,  I  doubt  whetber  uj  of  ui 

bad  deserted  on-  ----- ■— •   ■ 


holden 


:    but   I 


uid  now  « 


Unght  G 


"  Doffiguibu,  or  the  uttermoit  pant  of  the 
"  eutb,  u  well  u  hen." 

And  ID  ■  Uler  conference  with  the  Urd 
Cornburj,  thoic  five  Sichemi  or  King!  of  the 
Iroquoii,  pramiaod  bim  it  Albinj,  "  obedi- 
ence to  the  liith  of  Chriit."  told  bim,  iher 
-were  *^a\%d  ro  hetr  the  tun  nhined  in  EnzUnd 
rince  King  Williun't  d«th;"  idmired  at 
fint  thit  we  ihould  buve  a  ■'  Sijuk  Sicbem ;" 
eic.  a  Tomui  king,  hut  thcj  "hoped  She 
"would  he  ■  nHHJ  mother,  ind  lend  them 
"  nme  to  teiu£  ibem  religion,  u  well  u 
"Infflck^"  then  Hnt  lome  of  Iheii  countnr 
preecnti  to  Her  M>jetly,  ligned   the  Ireitj, 


d  liri 


Duld  n 


.  hnak  it 


Nor  bu  the  Sodet;  turned  their  thooghu 
ouif  on  the  Indiuia  in  Ibe  noilhem  wrlg  of 
the  Ecigliih  dominisuB,  but  hnve  sent  ulia  one 
Miaaionu?  for  the  «rriee  of  the  Yeominiee 
Indiini  to  the  uuth  of  Cirolini,  who  bBving 
been  lutelr  engaged  In  ■  war  with  the  9]«- 
ninrdB,  and  every  day  in  danger  of  an  inraaioa 
from  them,  were  not  in  a  condilion  to  receive 
instruction,  nor  wu  it  thought  Gt  by  the  Go- 
bi loon  Bi  'til  practicable  to  treat  with  them, 
tliere  are  iHrnranco  be  fhall  leare  the  ncigh- 

u  much  neslected  ai  the  former,  the  Negiucg 
ofOooKreek. 


ten  with  good  lUovancra  to  the  Mvml  puit 
along  the  centineni  of  Nonb  America,  where 
they  were  m»t  wanted,  and  ilie  hirrnl  it 
ripe  for  luch  labourera,  who  will  laiibfullj 
Teaiit  and  oppoH  the  proiiTPei  of  Atheiim, 
Infidelity.  Quakerism,  Antinomianiini,  igno- 

&tally  ovenpread  those  iniant  Churehei. 


neglected  parti  of  Her  Mijealy'i  terrilorie*, 
by  a  lupply  of  two  Miniiicra,  without  any 
cbarge  to  the  people,  and  have  otherwiie  lup- 


ported  dgt 
quoted. 


B  in  the  lalradL  ai<aai 


iti  coQccm  for  tbcm.  there  hii  been  t  Sr-> 
ment  conipau'd  for  a  eoivrn*l)ea  at  AC'S 
dam,  wilb  the  consent  of  the  lUiiIiKr'  ' 
the  place  ;  and  aince  encourageneni  pt: : 
the  protniaing  beginning*  M  a  na.-c!  . 
Moicow,  of  wbich  the  Ciar  himiFif  Iv  ^ 
the  foundaliOD  hy  beitowing  a>  morii  ^  - 
ai  shall  be  dnired  for  ihu  nc  mm  i; 
Engltih  merehanti. 

All  ibii  the  Society  halb  door  ojB  i 
barv  Annual  Fund  ol^  abont  SSOf.  pci  >;' 
with  the  aeccHion  of  only  1700L  «a»:- 
inhscribed  :  the  amounia  of  wbicb  utr  "< 
do  hardly  aniwer  the  demandi  of  ibc  F^"^ 
HiuiDaarin  and  Hiniilen,  Ac  ilinK.  ^^ 
the  incidental  charge*  of  the  Caipmw: '< 

II.  What  the  Society  haa  itiG  l<A"  i^'* 
to  do  in  Ibii   Importint  bnMBHL  nT?  >■' 
more  than  ordinary  Beoefcrtjent  frun «  ' 
out,  whilit  the  yearly  Subwipum  ■;  ■ 
incotjwtated  Membcn  Wli  ibonef  !'•"•  "^ 
ann.  and    that    Toluntary  loo.     A  -f'-* 
bottom,  upon  whieb  to  begin  tbreuinw :     | 
the  Indiant  mentioa'd,  to  build  tbtt  -       , 
our  moat  hoW  bilb,  and  to  prixidc  ■''   | 
ten,    Catechiata,    Schoolmanm,    Ij'"''"   . 
Churcbei,  At  for  a  continent  nil  r"      | 
under    Hveial   OoTemmeRla  IW  >■> 
length  upon  the  uta-ooail.  a.  wcU  «  *"  ~  , 
iiUndt  of  Newfoundland,  BermMJasJ"' ' 
Ibe    Bahama,  and    Caribbcee;  '° j!^!,  i 
which  there  it  yet  no  proTJaon  e(  Jl"\,      ^ 
or  of  any  lupport  for  them,  and  u  '''  ■ . 
olben  much  fewer  than  the  pablW;  rPf  ■ 
God.  and  the  inairuction  of  tW,fB^.  :  j 
uiually  require:    which  pr^'pe't.  iV^ 
bo  enlatg'd  by  a  view  of  tie  fi.t»rt  (W ' 
ii  to  be  had  of  the  remaining  Fk*^ 
plicea  to  which  we  trade  in  Ai».  "^ ' 
Europe  it  self,  »hc«  tbey  U"  »  "V 
without  God  in  the  worid,to  the  (nil  rcp'- 
of  the  Chrialiao  religion,  ei«P' "  '' 
borough.  Litbon,  Smyrna.  Ai'tf-  Cf",  , 
nople,  Fort  St  George.  Sorat,  *■■  •"■*.' 
■well  supplied  hi- our  wortby  »ln™«* .  , 
trade  or  live  thcte ;    wbai  «  "''■.  :. 
hereby  given  to  the  libmlilff "!  •"  ', 
poBcd  Clirisliani  to  whom  God  l*  P"  __ , 
thin   a    competency,   with  lie  157" 
blcaiing  of  hraru  g™«'"'^I!''^I||^  .'- 
ploy   the    Burplusa^    to   Hi"  oeo** 
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